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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru's own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and perhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of men. 
Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became intensely 
involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. In doing 
so. Jaw aharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of people in his 
own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men. that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India's struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jaw aharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he w as deeply influenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself was a socialist with an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 
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within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war’. 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time he 
commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, that 
he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe and 
that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His achievement, 
by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a Prime Minister. 
And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of importance not only 
to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are interested in the valour 
and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of all that is significant in 
what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is to be expected in the 
speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs and gifted with expression, 
much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The official letters and memoranda 
will also not find place here. But it is planned to include everything else and the 
whole corpus should help to remind us of the quality and endeavour of one who 
was not only a leader of men and a lover of mankind, but a completely integrated 
human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


As with the previous volume and some of the forthcoming ones, the period for 
this volume also is brief, just the five weeks from 26 January to 28 February 
1960. A period of even two months would have made a single volume 
uncomfortably large to handle. While the politics of both Congress and of the 
States follow a familiar pattern, administrative problems are unusually prominent, 
from appointments to corruption and to the tragic case of the suicide of M. T. 
Joseph, a scientist at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute. In foreign policy, 
China obviously occupies an important position. Tensions mount, but the themes 
are the usual ones of maps, propaganda, infiltration, Tibetan refugees, and the 
Dalai Lama’s treasure. However, Khrushchev visit is of considerable 
significance, and there are two verbatim records of his conversations with 
Nehru, besides much other correspondence. Among the miscellaneous items is 
a little vignette, the Prime Minister being preoccupied with returning Edwina 
Mountbatten’s pressure cooker to London after her death. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [,..].The letters to the chief ministers 
have been reproduced from an earlier series, Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to 
Chief Ministers 1947-1964, ed. G Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund, 1985-1989), 5 vols. Emendations have been made where 
necessary, but the annotations differ in some respects. Most items here are 
from Nehru’s office copies. In personal letters, and even in official letters 
composed in personal style to persons like B. C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, 
the salutation and concluding portions were written by hand; such details are 
not recorded in the office copy. Therefore these have been inserted in Nehru’s 
customary style for such persons, but the editorial intervention is indicated by 
square brackets. Information on persons may always be traced through the 
index if it is not available in the footnote. References to the Selected Works 
appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be understood as Selected Works of Jawaharlal 
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Nehru, First Series, Volume 10. In the case of the Second Series, it would be 
SWJN/SS/.... The part and page numbers follow the volume number. 

Documents, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. A map of the boundary between India and 
China has been reproduced from White Paper II of 1 959 and is placed at the 
end of the volume. 

Nehru’s speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi and a 
translation into English has been appended in each case for those who might 
need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives is housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and is known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Unless otherwise stated, 
all items are from this collection. The Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a pleasure to record our 
thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of the President and Prime 
Minister, various ministries of the Government of India, All India Radio, the 
Press Information Bureau, and the National Archives of India, all have permitted 
us to use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu, the National 
Herald, Shankar s Weekly, and in particular to R. K.. Laxman for permission to 
reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Syed Ali Kazim, helped by 
Geeta Kudaisya. The Hindi texts have been prepared by Anil Pushkar and 
Mohammad Khalid Ansari, and the translation from the Hindi was done by 
Chandra Chari. Chandra Murari Prasad ably handled all the computer work, 
including preparing the entire text for the press. 


Madhavan K. Palat 
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I. GENERAL 

(a) Speeches 

1. In Delhi: Public Meeting 1 

«[?ft ftT RTfft, 

R7 % fftft STF7 #7 7TI7T Riddl'd W RmRtR; t, MTTft fftlTT ft MTT 7R 
1 1 ipft 37T f^T ft ftft? 37lft ft7 ft fftT 3?T7 3TTR ft fftl ft fftftftft 

pi §tT | MHT W MT7T Ht^ft d u ldd fftl7T ftf ?IT I ftfti MR Rnffteb ft Plft 

7TTftft7F ft I M ^ ^ ^ Rft^ 'MI^ if SRI tjft 

gf I ft ft ?7lft 6T77T iftT, aTftlft 3ft ft ftlT Plft M *RTcT t PS? -3FT77T ft I 
3RT Mft t #7fttRT OTRlft sft I SR ftf fft S§81 SRT ft, ftfftr FPT ?R$TT RhRi 4) 
cR TFT ftsiT 2TT FMT iftRSMTRlftW^Riffft sift, MI IMT7 pi ftf §31T 
SIT I 

ft ■3TF3T ft fftl, RqRdctf SFT fftl ft ftf |, ftfftl SRT frPRej? t fft ?7T, 3R 

Rft eft 'S^H'dR ft SR ddfft FT 3TR SfiT ^MHI MITT t dd>|i|d> Tfft RFFT ft d<*+> 

MT7T SZIFT RTSf I 3TTR cfJT fftl, 3IF7 RFR t Slftft SIT fft SIR RT7TT |- Mdld I Tift I 
f^T^FT R^Tdld ft ■STRlft ft 3Tftft RR ft #7 ftftft Tift ft ftf#ft I d,dlRl«l 
ST fft SR fft ft ?ftft ftp ftjftft sf? MIT 3?t TTRft SR? ^d II Rid ST fft Fft ft7T fft 
ft 3TRft eft ft ftftft I ftfftft SITS Tift pftTft ftft ft Rl fti d STMftftfft 
ftftf lUTft ft I P#ST ftft Sfft ftfft fftTT RT# ftft 1 1 sfftp ftfft SIT fftTT t, SIR 
7# 3TTft I Rfftft SFflfp |, Tift MKT ?ftRr ftR ftiftft sft PR RTftT 1 1 ftSI ft ft pft 
SFRftft 3TTSft ft, ftpftft R^Tdld eft <ITRT, SftTSft, STRTft RTS I #7 pR STlf&ft ft 
STS ft ftftft ft R fft ft ft ftP SIT 3Tftft§TR #7 Rdddd ft, fftft Sjftft 

3Rft vffFT ft I 

ft ft? tri 3lft«r TIT ft RT7TT %, ^fftlT *HTft SR, cfjf fft 7RF ^KUR ft I ft fcfftC 
Mft ^R >4didH ft W7 fftTFT fftft ^Tlft d7R, ftft 57^7 Rift ftf7 7TTft-7FTft, 
fft Mlft 7TFTft 7TeITR eRT |? MT7T eR^ZT ftR ftwlftft <slddl I, fft^TTTFT ft 
ftrr cRT |? spftfft R^TdR ft fftr ftt7 fft^TTTR ft fttft 'STRfftft ft fftl, silftft 
ft tRT 7TR d77T 7RT dTFT fftsfT I ftR '3Tlfft7 ft 3Rftt RFT ft I M fftft ft ft J jft, fftlSTT 
?ft, 'STFlft ^c5 fftft snft ft ^TT# ftf, ftfsRT 7lR R^tdld ft, ft 3TF7T ft, ftft §T?ft 
ft, ftrft ft ft sr fftr MTift ft i Rfftr RT7RI7 fftft ft ft7 13 ft suft ftRT, s?pj ?tr 
ft7 §fteTP R^PR ft e§5 WeH R^TTTH ft cTTSRT ft, H? ldl diehd ft ft ftft 
ft ?I7RT, MR TTIeRT #7 fftlft #7 ftf MTft ftft ft TTTft -3ft I 

ftfftT 7Tft ftt «TRT ft ftft ft 3ft i ft ft 'SIFT RddSRT, 3TR dddl eRT ?37T 7ft 

1. Speech, Ramlila Grounds, 30 January I960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


7g# H'lMi I # ■TIT# #7 FT T# % #7 TKfa# 

# ft# # 7FTT 1 1 Tl# FTT7# T #7 FT# TFT# TT#I ##T^ TTF7 <# ftRTT# 

1 1 ttt Frk for tt|t 1 1 Frk ftr *jt t# tt, ftr #7 ftrR % ^ t# t%, 

# ttft ### % krarai sir i sfh ft tttt f#t ^wh # ftrr, ti^j# # f#t 

T# 1 ^! 7TT # fktT TTT 1 1 ##T WK FT '1JT #T TT TFTT #T FT TT# 

%, TT #7 T# TTT TTT #fT Wt *pTT c^t I # Tf-Tt TTTT # FT TTT # t # # T^T 

tt#t #r ## i ft## tr tt ftr ir# Tl, ft of# feff # satoni, #ttt % 

T# FTT TTRTT §F, T# F#t TR#7T ftMF I #7 OTTF^FT # f#T, ##^ # f#? T^cT 
TTTT, #TT7 TT77T I T#f# $TTTF OTFT TT ## 77 #7 #TT 77 TF Rnf%T Ft % FRIT 
TF# t## 7%, ft>7# ^#FT, t## 7777*775 tHR |f I #7 # W FTT #t 7§7 «TT^f 
=7# # I ##T '3TTf^R k f#7 7# =TRT 37 TT# I fFT^TTH # TTTT 77 ftr #7 ftTFT 
75FT %? 

# f#T 7}T5 f#T TT# 77 F7T f#7F FT#, T^J # 3TR # TT# T F 1 # 
1#TT TTTF I ##7 f# 3TR # 7TF 7R 3TRTT | #7 7R # 7TF T7# I #7 7j$ 
TTTT # Fk 7TT77T 1 1 #7 TTTT yW F^f #7TT t f# FT TT #7 $l<s##< %, 
R^tHRT T7 #, ## 7## k fTRT ## F? TTT t, TTT F7TF TT# I, TTT 7#sT# 
t FT TT #7 RftrTT T7 7? #T TFT, FT #T f#TT) TTT7 f#TFkt I TFT ^ 
$TRTT # I ^WM, % TTFR TRT # TT% ^T7 t TT# Tt #7 # FT TTeT # 
7fkRT I, fTTT7 =FHT I, FT^Tt # I #FT ■3TR =FT fkt MTeik T I ^F FT fk#FTft 

# ^7t TFT TT# f I # T## T#HTT #, FTTR f%k, TFT TFF Tt ^ I #7 FT 

TTTT7# #7 T7TT % # TRi ^klTTFt 7TTTT TT## % fkFTTT TT, FT TT% %?# T#T 
t, feTT ^7 1 1 TF TTT TIT Ft #: f#7 TFTt, %# # f#r # f k%T ^TT#7 k # 
#T, ^> FT Tf## ^ TTT ?F 7TTT TT #T feT I #7 TTT ^FTTFt TF# I TF H I ^H l R TT 
TIT 1 1 FT TtT TT TtF TTFTT, TJcF T|T t| TTF# ^ TTT k FT «#, ^3 #TFT, <g5 
TTTTJ TfeT T^#TFTT, TTFRT # T^F TgT TRT f^TTt TT TT% T% fFvt #7 f^TTT 
TTT, #7 TF gn%T T^f % % FT TT# T#cfTt # TT # # #, TT% zfjSS TFT 

^ ^ TTT T?T TT7 ^ I HF7T I, k TTTTT|FTTT I #TT 

#F TFT t, ^TT%7 fk#F#FTTfr 1 1 FT # <g5 TT#TT Tk # FT# 1 1 # TT## 

# # Tff f I #, # TjcJ FT ^f t # TT# t, 3R7 ##-T|T ^fTTT #, FTT# 
7R7 TTT I 

TTT t^ dcll | #7 TT-TT TTR T# F, TT-TT FT % T?T #k t JT# TTR 
^ 1 TFT# | #7 ttcF TT TTTT #, \JTTT TTTT |FTT TTi JTT TTR k TF #, 
FTk # eFTT T# TTTT 1 1 FT, JTT TTJT # TTsRT TTTT TF gTT#T 1 1 #7 f#7 T% 
7RR TT TTR |FTT TT# f##T7T % I #T 3TFTT T^FT 5#TT TFT# % I f#T# TF# 
ffi dl FT FT-T TTF T7T T #? 3TT7 TT k #I?TT f TT pTTFT 5R7TT #FTT I^TT# f#F# 
TT# TF# # T# 1 1 OTTT TF# F I ^TT #FcTT f FT TTTT TTT T TTT-TTT 
5#TT k |FT? # T ^ ITFT # TTTT f I f#T# TFT T# ^#TT # I fe^WIT T 
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ETETft ft 3TFft ft, ftffR ^WH Eft fftFEET ft E§E EEft I E^ET f fEEft ^EF 
3trk ft ee, tit Eft ti i ^nft fee ftEf-ftraf fW ft ftE ete ft eft ^raftEE f , 
TTcE W ^IT, TJFTE EET I Etfo 3EFFFT Eft ETT TFT % I #T 3TE '‘ft EF 

?TE?JE ETE t ff) TT3> #T ft ETE E ffE% 3?tT ^EF, EEftETT f? ERTE ft ETftft I 
ETEE EF E^ET FT# Ft— fff fftEE EE ETE ft, ^fftET % ftETE ft tt%ET f^ET ^ 3TT# I 
3TtT TrftftET % ER>> ftFT EEEft 91EE-^TE ffgft Eft Etftt =Ft, Etfft? ^ETftt tit Eft til fttft 
ft EFft I 3TE ft fftEfftET eft ETft <f 4 ll I ^febH TJE) fftnlnnl ft ETTt ft MEI I 
3TE)FFT E)T EET EFE fftEETE EET I H,ETTE) Ft EF EEftET EE, EFT ft) TF% ETEt Eft, EFT 
tii gEFf Eft I EEftf) <|fftET til FfcTFTE ft faEft ETFtEE tit Etftt Eft [...], WET EETft Eft 
t EETFT ETE EE) , fftEft \3'fl’ft ftft t STTEE 'jfft'MI tii fftrftt oftT ^EF ft E EET 

fft)ET Ft I 

ETE | 3TTEEft eft EETET EE FETE #T EEftrftt EET% ETE ft, EETF-EEE ETT ft 
Elft ETft ft 3TTT TJEFt ft EftfftFT Eft ETFT-ETFT ftft ?JETE EETft ft I EE EET EEEft 
ftETE EFT % I 9TTEE EgE ETE ftftft EE EEEE FfetFEt ETTJE fttfETftftrftT EETft ETft ft, 
#ft TieF EFtft ft, JTlft EETft ET, EET 3TEETE EftETFETfETftft-FEETFEfftT 
EEET EEft % ETft EET ft ft ET ETft ft I EEf> fftft tit fftr EEEt ft fftrftt E^T 
EEE E?T^T iftTET %— if^EIH EtEltE, §TER ^ET Ft EFEt ‘^EF Ftet’ EFEFrt eFT eFFt 
EETtI I Et ETE EFt Eft f ^ EtT E I ^ETEFEEff tit #TEFEtt|f tit I EEFEEr 
%EE 3EFEFT Et FTEff Et EEE Et fEREt T^F ‘^EF FtE’ tit I Eef? f^r W5 ?W 
Eft, ETtt f^FEft ?Tt I Et 3TE EFE % 3TET 3EFEFT E E# ETE 3TTE, E^t EEE Ef I 
■3fE FE E# feF eft EEFT TFT t, Et ^$TT FETt f I Et ?E ETF Tt ^fEET f ^Ttt EEE-EEE 
FtTftf t 

TTeF ^Eft ETF -3TTE frt, ^t=FT eFT EE ETETt eFFT, EE% f^TEE ^eF EET #T ETEEt 
EFT ffET ErfEFT ft % ff# E ET?M % EEET 3TEFtt EEE 9JE to ET I ETE 
ETEE t EfEE 3HfteFT E -3ttT EEEETft ft E^ftE FlffW E?t ft I TtfaiE EEt EET ft 
EETE FE Eft |ET % I E=ffE FTT EETE Eft EETET ET tf^ElffEt ti fEE EFT, Fin iff) 
EEft E5E) Eft t^FET ET ff^Wlffft # 3ftT EE)tEE Et Etft f I EE^ f^TT ^RTT 
E E# ^ET Ft, EE% Et %ETEi f EflT ETFE fff)E}EE)TEE)EtEtEEl TtffiE EFT^TE 
3TTftEE E Efftft % FEEt §JE ffETT ET eft ft I oftT ^ EEftE f f^F Et ?E EEE EE^tEE 
Et <jff 0?tT EffEft f?Tt ti EE) EftEctE ft TFT f fft %, EEE5T TTeF EEETE ETTT E^TE 
^ff|E)l ET ft E%ET I E%, ETE E% ? E Eft ETF TTEiET I Ftff)E 3TTE FTT EEE f^EE t 
EET EEftET ETt E#, TTcF-tteT E1EETT ftE Etff> EEift |f ft, fft |f ft, EEtft f ft I 
ft EEEt EftTt E)t EfeeFT ffEET Tft f I E5ft-E)ft EE% ftff E Eft EEE E, Eft EFFE 
f EEE ETf ft ff 1 1 f ETEET f^l Ef^E OTTT# ETE EF % tf) TIE) EET EETET, EET 
OFftEE ^E TFT f ftr Ff ETFFt ^?ft f I ft ft FT ^TE % Tg$ft ftft I -ftT FE ETE f 
ft ifr Et EEE ETftft f E# tfjET, ft EET-^: EE f TJE ft I ft EF ft EE <$5 
t^EFt EE FIE ETTEeft EETET I 
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|#t cTTTF OTR f#TTF FlfaR fa |faMT fa MMT |OTT? MFt MM §£ I FMT?t MF 

mt## fat mfW mft, mf otrIrt mft nfa rmrf #? ffaffar mrrtmt Mfa?F, mr 

$JM MR ^ ^R? |T I MM MR fa, MT fat RF 0TRR faTRFMFt Mffa fat I 

MF# MFt Mffa M?t, # ?R[ 14 fa 18 MM> |f; M?T MFlfa fa MR |T | oft? ORTM FT # FtMT 
Ft MT Rfat I MMfffa MIMMIM fa-|WH fa fafa fa I faffaM M# WFTFMT M?R- W ?R Mi? 

faft I |ftMT fat i oft? w m#mt, mm# ot#m-ot#m ftm 1 1 r m# MFifa fa M#fa 

M|M §T fa I ffaiM# M#-MFt STFMSTlfFMM ffa? MMT fat, TRIM? RR |T fa I #? RF Mft 
shlPd |^ # RT fa, \R M# MFlfa fa vriHI'l FT I "3Tff ^IHlfa fa MM ciPH fa MR 
M#M MiT 3T°FT MRMT STT RT fa I MT## fa ORMT ORfa FM ^ MeMRF MiT 3RFT TFT 
M3TMTMTI 

eft far c£rft MFifa |? i oft? |M?t mftf fa mm# fat or otr fa?j # fa i mmt-mmt 

MMF-MMM |3TT |farr fa? oft? RF RMiT M#MT MT R#fa fat?H fa MiffaT |OTT fa TMi 
MR MR MMTMT MMT I TR TOM MM fa, fa fa, 'JllHM % fa ?TFff MM MMTF fan I fMMgM 
4whl«J<1 Mi? Rill, ffajffaMT oft? MTMT?TTMfa | faffaM R MMTF Mi?fa fa OTMTMT RF R 
TOM R % RF M# MTM OTT# I |ffaMT fa RF M# MTMiM OTTf, Mfa §lfaT Oflfa, TRlffaMi 
R#f, ORJSlfcr I oft? M#MM RMM MMF fa |#MT M|M fa# fa oft? ^ft I 

0TTMMR fat |ffaMT MMT I ? FMT? fa|RR # #T OT^ffar oftT ^ $ |fat ^f TTFT 
W I ^|F neff Mf I ^far - Rtt efa ft Mfa TF I fa n ^?TFM |Rr I, FMHT g^F 

^ 1 1 nr^r, ^r FMift iFtfa^ft fa fa# fa fraw fa [...] i nfffa iw 

ORR fa|RR fa MR if Ft FRRT F fair OR MR RMR F ffa FT ^$TFR t eR OTR 
fa i 3*Mdl =FT Mfat F I fait fatr far ORffal if IpTFRt ofa, fa^ ^TFlfa ofa? 
3RT OTR T^F Ft fa MR fafa ^MT% if RM, fall fafaTT fa cTTF RR ^ I fa ORRR 
fa faM OTRfa MiFfa fa fa|RR XRT fa^RtR |Rj I, faR fa |R?, Wg^FRfa ffa|RR 
fa MTR fa-fafawfatMRl, fa fa, R^fatMRfal Rfa MTfa MF MFf I fa 
fa|RR R fa fa MR |T fa fa MFT ^?TFR M^F MT I OTFT fafaf fa ffaq, MMtfa MFT 
MT OTR #M MfaM fa R MMtT I fafar fa^lfa RTFt fa FteTT R 3Rfa faRT fafa fa I 
3RT Milfat faRT fa fatT ^3 TRFT OTR fafa R fat M|Mdl MT I faR fa MR MT I far 
MR MR R fa fa MR fa fa iJTR RMT OTR M| W faK FM far fa^RT fa |eR 
ffa5? MM I ofa^R fa fa MFT MT MMRT I ffa f^R faR fa fatM MRMlT Ft Mlfa t MfTMfat 
MFT TFfa, ffafaf RFMT MFf Rfa fa ffa? Rlfa | faR I fa fafa faR fa, |fa fa ^R 
fa Mfa ffafa | Ofafa? fa, MT MR fa MR fatf MFt faR Mfa ffafat 1 1 faffaM MR OR? 
fa fa fatnfa fa MR, OR? fa fa MR fa? fa, OR? fa OTRM fa MF OTt? fMMR MM nifat 
M fa ^? MMi MRM Mil, Mt cfaM ffa?fa 1 1 

Mt Mj5J FtFFTM) fa?TT |3TT f% M# MMR fa MR% RF ^?fa fa |?fat fa MMt MTM>fa, 
Mfat MMM, Mfa fa?T OTR, M# MMR fa fafaMT fa |?faf fa fat? ffa|?MR fa MRMtfa OTT 
MMt, OM Mfa I FMfa MFT MMFTT MT M/MM ?TRRM fa ^Mfa MM I Mt ffa? ?FT MT, 
ORM-ORR MR MRMTTF MM fa % MM Rfa OTMM-ORR fa?# fa I Mfaf RPjfcT fat |? 
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I. GENERAL 


^nrf tt, fttf R flrR if, Rft wrPt IRnR hfki^ if, Rt p fR ftf wt fR 

3TTf Rt R §3TT I RRl TTT7T FTRT R 3TFT Pp(dH R 3TT FFF R Rsf I R •3TTFT-3TTFT 

z=f| ^ttft-sttft ^, pprit % tifft, f=f R ff fttt R i 

afrr ^aft ff fft Pf R fR fft Rft fot Rt R R ^wh if Rtfi tfi R, 
RR *f Rf '3TT? R FTT TFFTFt if R R FW j|F? RtF if STTF, 3FTT 3TFT Rt R eft FF> 
fR *iPti R fFt R ff> RhiR Pm if, ff Pisim % fR 3 tPHR Rim ftR 

R IFF if 3TTf , PRlft vipM PFT % R FTTTf, R fR, FR Rd R R, RfT FFT-<+4l 
3TfT FTF fRiR Rt FF fPiFTT FFFt, FFRf FFFF F? R | ctRpT> TfF) y^jpi cj?f d4l 
dl4>d FFFT FTF if 3TTF I dld>d FFT R R R TTtR TTTR FT FT if t, FFT Hl-fl ft R FFT 
fFFiTTcTT % FTfft FiTFFT \j<JMI, FTR 9lPkl t, RRT t, FT FT R FTF t FFTTt FTTT ft, 

fttR fttt % 1 fPff fft sttfR t 4(^1 Pf fttff fff? R fttR ff Rfft fft ttfR 

I Rt FfFFT FFT R RR irRFFT FFT?! I, F9TfF FFT TIFF I, F>I((3H FFT TTF5F 
F, FRT RR FFT TRkT t I RF fR dlF>d 3TT fR Rt FTTTt fR FFF PFT W dlF>d 
% R fRR rr f>t ttfR R 1 R ffR fft Rtfft ft, Rt Rft ft 1 wir w ffff 
R FFT R FTT Rt FIT fRf PFFT I Rt ^TF d4l ^Pl3l RPF Rt t ^41 t 'STfjRR 

R ^Prt, R ^fr wR 1 Rt Rf ?fttp%, ^ R^rr RtfR^R, R' FfRrrr R, Rr 
Rf Rf 1 

R Rft if R ^tf r?t R, RR Rf 1 rfr R Rf gf, fR-fR ftR Rt 1 ^tt 
TFR fFSWH TR7 cBqRT, cFRtft R FTTRT if, ^ R FTTR R W R I Rf Rf 
fF^RR % ^TT =RT WI 33RT FTT R FFq R sTFT Rt fRTR %, R RFT if 
3RTT I FTFFT ^RR Rh t? 

RR R «TR TRj 3TFTR ^RTR I ^JTFT if fRR bR Rt, fiffR $pF |3TT, R PF 
RrfR r?t R, RfR, wit, RfPF uR fr Rrit «tt i <tfR PftR wi w fr 
% fRR rR R, WW* ttR R Pf?R, RRt gRr^fr Rfi R rtt rttR R i 

RR*T -jR FRr dl( 3 l R flUK t TFFf Rt, R RR TFTT, R R T^F dl r -hd R 
uRi w ^RrtRift^WH PifRRRfRf? wf^FrRRf snRrRfRf 1 

^JTFT ifWTFtRl^FRRrPFF 1 ! WFt 
wft cfR, R R Rf 1 R Rf ftt wk, Rt pf t Pf ftt Rt t?rttt t 
fR 'SFFeTT dKiilIF R dHH if, ^TT RfRT R, Phdl4 R 3TTF Rt R R, Rft % 4(31, 
3F35T 1 1 RRt fRR R Rt ^R Pf f 1 ! R Rt fttR i fR Rft fPtt t fR fhttt 
TTRT 3T fRr w m i TiiRt R R R fRnR if , R Rf t FFR R, Rt Rr Rt Rt 
R Rt Pttt Rft t wiRt Rf tfR IRtht R, R RFt fRr ^nR t, Tp Rt t, fRt 
if tfT^r Ft, RfRr fR-ffR 4ihRt Rt Rift fTR ^itR 1 1 R w cp Rf 
I^tt Pf R vjwhi Rft R ctffft ^Rt w ?tt, R -immi fRt ^hRCi =ft sit, PfttR 
sFRtft set Rt, Rt R i Rt Rtt w |^tt Pf Rft tjt w— tftR ft^TR m R, 

RR TTfRr FT, 3 TRcJ 5T FT I FlRfR ^TlR fR FIT FFTFTT WT P FTT R Rf R FTTT 
FFF FIT I R FfW R tffFFT 5 PFTT if 3FRTT RtF ft Rt Rt, RfT if R Rt F|F 
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SR# # # I #T, fa? FF FFTFT gJRT # 3TF # 3TTF# f#FT TFT SR f# # FoT 
sFlffa faFF g#T «TST, # ftsRF % FTF, FcF $ FTf, F# FT# FF#t fa# I far# F# 
FRR, FR #t ?TRFkT fa# I FF# FTF F#fa fad# # cTFFW facFT# I FF FTg# ## 
t- ftf# fa# ffit f#r I #r ^ffarr # rr ftf f ftf # t #t far# # ftfftf 

FT dUg'l-d)<l# FTF % ^ I Fp? fa# #F F# #, ^ I #fa>F 3l<+c1 #, \Jd<# Wo # 
FF#t cFFT # FTFT FFFFFTF I FF# §f#JT #T FFW f#R I FFf#T g#F ^ cTT^FtT 
■3F# I Fc# _ F#) T|3TFTcT gFf> Ft F# #FIFFF d,cF) # F# I F#fa FTT dlF>d % 
F#fa #FT #FcR #T 6dK ## d#d % fadF# #T FFTFffa ddft I FdA gcF 

# # FT# #% #T F#F# #t F# % I dldM FF #^d % #T gc*# # yFIdl 

# % I ##F # ## FF# FFT TpR SR F#F ###, f#T#FFTTFTl#TF^RT# 
F% # F# # FTST-FTST I # # ■3lTWt faslldl l| fai #fa, #fa aftT gw RS# ## |f? 
#F # #T dl^ # F# d<Jdl, #1 4 Mlftfafti # MM’Jd % d# ®t<£dl % I FT ®l<fdl 
^ ^jRT ## # RdlM FRT # I cl Ml #, v*ii*i«;i< #F # #T ftcl=M d)IH F)T dd>, FF 
FF# % #fa I 

gRswt fa^R^F TFTR # FFT f FFT #, # 3TFFT g# # TsEITF 3T1FT STT 

fa) FRET # F# ft cl # dl^ J ll I gft Fc#FTF ?IT I cifad # Udld FTT-FTT -3TTcTT SIT, # 
FF % TFTTF facfa # FTF WTt SPIT |fai|d ##? IF# # faRFT # cTR# ## fa 
d#, ; 3TR ## f# d# I SIT SF# ^T f#T F T #F ^T# I SR# ^faTT # ?F 3# 
T3% Tf ^T# I #fa #Tf #C?T W 'jRTF F# dd># t «l% fa#" #T # ^ffa I 
T^cF ##T, d6dl o I 3TFT dud ^ I FT ddddl TFcTT % I dftdl =FT Ml# ^ 
*T# %, #TT =FT Ml# I falT, falT F#|TT %, dfad M'll SFT Ml# FT ddd M6dl % ddl Ml# 
■3TTdT % I # falT dl# 'dgdl dl# ^ I Ml# =F# TF' #faig ■3TFT T^T, T^=F dlclld # 
#, <g<ld #dl dldl %, dM# ftd)d ^dT# % I tj(£ldl dTdT % I # #fa ## 
1 1 # fa^FTFT # F?T# WTTT # #cTFTTT FFT W =TF^ ^ ##T # cTTF '3TFI 
W^TT #T T^F ^TRT W cTTFTW «R # g^TT, ## ^FT# # TT#T =FFTT 

SITfa^TT# W FfaTT fa^FTR # ? # dM# ffaFT # OTfat, # f#FcT 3WTT, # F^f 
dgr 311# sJt T3FT cRRT ### T$[ cTF#F I f#*TcT, g^T, ^lf#, dfadR «I# «f# 1 1 
cTR# fapTFT F^cJ Sfl, ##F #W 3TT# F# facT FTcTT SR I #T, -3IRT# # F#T FTT 
#FT # fad FFkIT SR I FF TTFIcT ^ TTT*fa 3T# ^ | #T FFT # SFF # Wt& ^ faFFT 
F 3TTcTT SR # F# SIT f# RR gFF ?R# FI?TFSF?T # FK, Fd# ^## #T dfa^TF 

# FIT, ft*-Hd ft <3 Id # RTF '3TTFTT #FT I # F#FF w 'FIFFTT gcFT #FT #T # FF# 
dM FWt '3TFT # dlT#, FFig# | 

W FTcT si '3TT T fa FT# #T faFT fa) F# fa) # ## # # cTF#F sJt | W FTF F 
^iffa I F## FTFRT # fardFF # I FT# FFI# FFFT# # FFfaF facTFF S#, T^T F# 
F I #%F FT## SFT FRF FT FFcT FF FFF TFFT SR #F ## ## # FFFcT FSIF, 

FF WrfTFFT# I F#f# TTRT# FiT #%cT SFTFT # W F#3R SR FF# #R# # I '3TFT 
dld)d I FF# # FF 3IRT# # #t I FT# gcfc FT# # FF#t FF F^T F# SIT fa) 3TF?IT# 
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I. GENERAL 


grUfrE E R RT RTR rRt FRRt Rftf$T$T, RfTRR, RTRTT qfilRlR fRTR I RRffoT 3m RRT 
FR% 3TT '-iieTI eft FR RR FT ^hR|< <6el I eft tRTT 6Hd Lit H R '-rtlctt RTRT^t I FR 
PtRRR 7F eft feTOEF % eft RFt FR «bl<IM<t Ft Stiff I Sift RRRft eftR-RTRtR RTRt RTt 
RT1%R Rt % fe^RM Rt RTRFt oKlM RTt FRTR RRT^T, 9TtRFIT FRTR I fRRRTT fRT RTRT 
t, fRRRT f^t RR§ % f^TPT RFR 1 1 3TfTRt fiTRRTT TF Mf F 3TTT RTTR RTT RRTtt 1 1 
3ttT RRR?t 3TTFT-3TRR STRvt Rt I 3TRT RF RTTRT | eft RrfFT I fa F*fa 3TTRR # <§F R$T 
#ft RtfFR RTF fa^JRdHH, fRRTR, FRTF fa RT *§5 RRT ffa^RTTR if TFft 1 1 RRRTt 
RTTRT Rt FRT #t Rtfet, TTcF =T?T QWTH, RRT 3ft RffaR fatt RTfFR RTt I far 

fa FRR % RtR, FRTft fa =§TJ RTftR RFTReT R, fatrfaRR % fa ^TR RRTR R ffafat 
FRTRT R, ffafat FR 3TRRTR FfW. RTF?t t RT far fa RTfa Rfa t RRRTT RFTRT RTTFR I 
RRRR fa RTTRT RT FRT FtR RTfFR I RRTfa RRfa fFRTR R fa etfatT fa fa RTt R?tR fa 
RFTR fa fa far 3TFT % Rfa fa fa I far RRRTT fat far OTt RTRT ^ft 3TFT % RF RRT, 
fa eft RTRT % RF Ft RURT ^ I fafaT RTRT i-,H { R ■3TTR RTT R6I ^Tt-HR RR RFTRt jrfa 
R^ff RT RFT faffaj, RRR ^R eTFFet RFT F RR RT faR fa, fa §e1 r -b 41^11, RFT RTTRR 
fa RFt TFFt I f^RT, fjRT eftet cFT OTFf HFt ^RT RRt% ^t I 3TFT RRf f% ^R?t 

3m§T ^ UlR 211- ^ ^FTtfi dfRfiRtt' eFt eTRFet F^RT ^R f^T R 

3FRtt F^FeT cFT RRt I 

3TR RRRF RF ^ERT ^TFeJ, FRtff^ RRt cFT RcF f^RIT % RF 2IT fit Rt 3R% R7R 
RTRtt ^R R^? ^ RtR RTTOT R RR I ^RFIR RJFt % RR3T RRl^ft % FRR Rt-R% 

nfoel ell 4 fl R «b6l, ^ ^TRRFR Rt RRTR R R§fR Rit RRRt %, RRFt RRt RR rl J ll ? Rift 
RR5t ^FtRRT RRett % Rot RT R$TFT RR? ■afR F^ - Rt I RfeJR R^t RR Rt FR^ f f% RRT 
RR^ F RRRT RTR % Rt RtR? HfRiR RRt RF^R^t RRF ^imRiI SRtR Rellell RtR 
RRT R RR RRl Rt ? R|R RTR t 3TR R RRF FR RtRR R RtlR R#f | % t ^TFRFt RRT^ 
RR% RR RFt I e'lUF’i f^tRRit eTRF R '3TTRR5T £RTR fRRTRt RTFRT f| RT RF, Rt RtRt RR 
^R5^TTT eft RRTRT ft RTF% ^ I RRT % Rt 3tR% RRT RTtRT RR I fRRtt ^EtR RT RFt, 
RRR eTFFR 3TT ^Tteft I, RR% '3TTR gRRRR RTT RRiet f I R RTF RTT 3RR RR R?t 
RTRRRT Ft, Rt ^TTR^ft RtlRtRTRTTF, RTRT%^TF,%^^JRRR%% RFRT I? 
RR OTRT Rt RR 3TT% ftR ^ 3TtR eflR RRtF 3TIRfRRt % RTR R^RT 4tR RRtF - Rt R^J 
I, eft R|R RtR RFR Ft RTteft Rt I RR RRtF Rt RR Rt^lR, Ft RTeft 4t RFt RT^t RFR I 

RF RRRT FRFt RtRR RcF <JfA FR R 'RTRRRf 3TTRT I 3TTR RTRet F % FR «bt^ Rot 
R?TtR % %RFF RcT t, RT^t Rt RFt R, R eft RTft Rt R^f RT I RR RiRT% RRt^fR R# 
R5T RIRTRT RT RR RRR 'ift RFT R#T RR ^f RRFTeTT RT f^F RF 3TTR5RRT I 
f^RTTR R I RRT% RR Rft R$ffR R T|§TFIR fRRT I #T R?ff RFt I RTft Rft R§ftR %, 
RFRRR cFt fRRt %, f^FTTR R RRT F^pTTR ^RT RTT T^RT I <JRR ^ ^?ft ^f, ■^‘tflRTT R, 
RRRit FtReTRF RTT f^Rt % I RttT, ^tTT ftRRtT R*ft RTT TFRTRT I eft Rot R?ftR RTT fRTTR 
RTTRT fR^d F I FT, f^TR FR R Rot R?fPT R%, RTFT RR, RTR RR? RF fRRTRTRR RTR 
F I eft FR RT 'jTFRRTR' ^TRRTT RTTF RFt R§ftR RTT tRftR RFt RTTR I TartR RTFR FR RRR 
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fonkt FRik fkFk rtfr rr kt trf FRkt k, ft^riff i k Fkk Rktk sfr# t 
TfTRt, RE-RF t^TFR RE §TFT 1 1 RF RTRT ikm? ktr TTRTF)RT RtT, RFC fTRT Rlfo 
#k^, kfR sRTcft 1 1 T^tR, RE RE chH(gH|, RE TRsT ^isinkl FT RFT twl# 
FRTT XjFTcTT k, FT RTTsT FT RRT I ktT RF RTTFk FT <£pTT FTR I RR fk? ^Wl-i % F| 
RFk k vi'iehl PiHcfi ktkt I kt FF FT FR FTT Tk k, kTT FTk RTRt, F% Rtk k I kfk)R 
FTF3JF FR ?R TTF FTcft F 5iH ^ FF cilF^l k % ik^KlM k F<ls) RTFRt FT kt FiTR 

Rkt Fcrk i Frkt rfRt rrtf k Rtt Rkt <+><d ft ffr Rt Frrk k ft rtjtt fh k, 

TTTR k TgE? Fktk FT k FTFk RR I 

RF RE F%, Fpj f^R FT- FTFt ^TF# I RFT Fk, FT FTTT FTF, RFF FTTT FTF, FTTT 

ftr ftf, kt fk? ?k FRkt FriFR ft FTk Fk Fkfksr FTk k i rf rt kre Trek I 
fkr xkf-^kt ff f| FTTpk fr Tk k, RtR Rrrk Rik t, rr£ fkR Rtkf Fk Htuftt fre 
I, ft rtfrt ft rr ttfft i kfkR ff^R Fk f^irtf kkr frfrt Ftcrr % 1 
FTTTFik Fk kiRR RFft kkt ktkt 1 1 ktk ft f^rtt fkrrk k R^k, Rt Rkf t rrft ftt 1 
Rkt ff Fnk kkt k ft k, Fp f^s Rk ft rt rf 1 1 kfkR ftt? Fp? Pifft jrtk 

FRkRtfo RTFF?RTFTTTFFkkkktFRkklFktFkktRkffRTRTTklktf§TFTF? 
Fk kkT % TTTFF RRtR k FFEt kR Rkf ktcTT FFT I kt FFT fkCFT RTk ? R#T % k RFFt, 
k RRkt ^ FR t fkFjk RTF R kt Rt RtF ktF Ft X^T Fkt RR I, kt R#T Ft ITRk 

k Ftk RktR Fk m if) kt rf i rPtr rfrrt rtrt k ^fRTT k 1 kt r% fktsi ik k rr 
RT k % FT RTR k #kt Ft FRFT FRT k, ktk FTFlR FTR k k§pTR, RR? fkFRTTT 
k RRt % FR FFt Ft, kkRRTk FRt k Rlkr XRTRTRkF RtCF TTF ktcTT k RtT ktF 
RFtRR I FTT FTTT k, RF? FRT k, fCT FF FT? RTT g^FR k FFTT I kkfR Ft fkRfkRT 
?FTFT M k FFTT RTXRT I 

FFT% RTk fkFFR RtktktkFtktRFTFTFRiriFtF?tktFRTR FFTR-TTTF 
RTTI, HI^H FFT Rk RtF kk^F Ft RTk k FT k, TFT% Ft, ktk Fk, FFTk FFTk Ft, 
FT T?k Ft I #T TRFt T^rt Fk, RTFRTR FR ^ktT RT^ fkfR FRT Ft I kt F? 
FTTk TFRTT Ft FT FRET FT kkt k I (M) kt, ktF?TTFFTkktktFklkktkr 
RTRkt, RktRR FtRT I RfkR RT FFR RRT RTF k§f, Ft kk kk FFT, FTt?! RTFkt ^ 
ktT k FIH RFt Ftrk I Flkt Rrek hWi RFt fRRRT, RTFT FT^T Rkt, RTFk RTFT R?T 
fkRRT I RR, FTFt RtR kt FFTT kt F FTTT I FR Ftk, Tlkt k ktf^TR RR I RktR 
R F|R Rk ?Rk fkRR, F%? RFR FR FTk k, FIRlfkt RfkFRT RTR Rkt RF JTTR 

Rkkr k fr Frk k #r RrekRk ?kk k fttrt FrfkRi krr rrrf Rkt k tkr Ft? 

FfT kFR RR, RSftR RR I Ft RR RR, RR I Ft RTRRTT k fk^TRH R ?TT FFR RR 

rt ttfft i kf%R Rk FkFk k k fk> rft rfr fr kt kt i kt rttfr k rt ttfttt k, 

F|F RRTT kt Rkt k I RFt k RFR RT RRFt FT#R-FFTTT TRF k fRR RRRT I ktT 
FT RF5T FTFk I TTIF-TTF R fkR RR I RtT Rr& ^Tkt FRR?t ktTRt RTR-RTk ktRTT 
k Fttk FRF wt FT krr Fkk FtR TRF FT I ^TTTk FR RF5T kt, Rckt kt, RtT ?F TFT 
k?T kt I ktF RTRFT k Rk FFT RTk Fk RRTR RR k I FR RR FR kf, FIR fkTTTTR 
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I. GENERAL 


Rf FTTT Red t, f%7TTF, F RFf Rf FffFt RT FFT Rsoell, RFRF foefFT FFRRT 

FtRT f 1 

RFf fit ftft rt RjF rftft § rt, FffF §f, rfF fart ?FrisMi<i f rt 

RT f^TeTT, RTFeffT $ §RT f^FTT ^TRTT t Fteft Rf FTFFf F I RTFt %RTRTT Rf W 3 I 
RR ff^TeTTF R?t 3ftFef STTRR RT7F FF f - FRF if fff RI ^T RiT% RF, R|^T RF 

% i FtFf RiffF i #fr I, #7 FdiFfdK faR % rf <%# rf rWf rtrr 

^-rf ff sfr i RTFf #t rf 1 1 ft 3f rf f^FTFf %RF7FTRTfRRtRFRftRET 
I FFft fort F FF FF eT7F % fotff |tT ft I 3?fT Wft [•••] eff RR STFrtt FST, %RTF 
f^§R RR ^ 3 % if FFJRt tftfRF, RR Rfff RT FTRRf tfoRF RT I RTFt R5FT FFT7 
RR RRF F RFRW FF ^T §RT | iff | FRTF £ RiftR dHtfllf I 3ff7TF RFT R?f #-RF 
FF RF Rt, RFff FTR ^JFT RTTF ftiRT | #7 RFRf RTF Riff fRFT R%TF RFf RT RF 
FFT I FFR RTTF FeFft fe?R R?t, FefFt FRT ^t, ^RRTT #R 7TFTR I RF RFf FT# RTF 
I, #RT RTF FRF, FTFt ftR-FRi fRRT | RFf Rt Rlef t frTFRt FT fa7TTF Rif RTft RlffR I 
FF^ FRRft RT ft I eft #7, 3ftT $fr ft FFF FT^F fteTT I 3TTF FTt f^^WH R?t 
FRfpft RT FR% 1 1 RRRF % Rff, Ff^iF FTR-FFfc FFT WfF FF RTF % RR7 SRTF ff I 
3ftT Rf FTRRF RT f9R f RR RFRT I m* RR Ref Fff Rr RFRf 1 1 #7, 
% Wtf I ^ Ref 3R ^7T yRR M % fR^RR R 7# 1 1 

^FFJTef , 3TN7t RF 7R R fR % #eff F fR Rff rR Rf RfRf RRF'I % I ^f% 

RIT^TR 3TR fffR ^T ^it, ebKyHt ^f % R RR7 RrfR f, ^7T% RTR 
^33efr 1 1 Rt-R% 3fRrf7, W?f RT Rf 3TFT, #7 R Rr^R 1 1 eff ftf7 R ?7T RR 
fleff F FRt, RRR F7- RTfr ^Ffeft RFR F7 R?7ef t pRR RRft 7F^ 1 1 R^t RpfRf 

RRF fMt RTF Rf cg5 #7 F^f I, Ft R^Tef t yRR TftF 1 1 fR% RF TfR 7^ 
efR RT RR aR5f RR R7 Rff FTff 7^ I FREF Rf ^Rt FffRFf RR Rff, FFf Riff 
Rf 7fRR, f^E7 Ff RTef t i37ff RFTF F7 I RfftF R7f 7ff , FR FffRI7 % R7f R7f ^ff RffF 
ffff #7 <$M^M RRR RTR I, F7ff R^fF F7 fRR-RfR |, FffR FIR RTR %, RFfF ^ff 
WRRFlefff I 

?7ff%F F^f ^FIR, ^FfR % FfFff ^ feTR R7 RFF |FR f I FR eft RR5f RTF, #cff 
RR3f Ff I Rf7 ^ #7 RTF ff , T5f%F5t% FRfF ft, fjft-Rt RfFRFf RF RFTF ^f I 

FF% fde^ei FR # Fff 7Ff f % RRRR, RRF #7 f^F# # R%-r| Rf7M% R^f I 
fjfefR RFF [...] fRFFff #7 R% RfFT Ft RR5T f RF^ fRR I ^f%F FF RF% FTR Rif 
FTTRTR RTR f 'FfT RTRTR fid F RFF RH FRiFff FRFF RR FfFFf f^R Rf eff 
f^B^f RfR % I RFF % Ftft I, #T RFF % ^FTef ^Rf FtR f RffF %, RIT^lA F, eff RR 
FF Ft%-R| RRTRTF RFTR I FTR RFff RRfff RfRRFf f ff^FTIF ^f, F^-feni' FffFf 
F%3fR -3TFF^7M^^^ilF|-f^FffR^RF-RTf §T(FTR ?RfRT fl^f f , RFRR 
%R1^ FffFf RF RF I RFR F RFFF ^ f I eff FTTRF Rff^T # FR% RT RTTRT eff Rff I 
iRRf ipf RTFTt RFT f% RFF R% I RFf FFTF-rF, F57^f Bfff-Rff , FuM'F, FT eRFR^f 
#R R%- FTR #, §TFT #, FT RFF I #7 RR 'ff RTF RTFeff7 1 Rf RfsF ^ 
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SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


P# PTT# Ft PTPPT I, 'jIHPR #PTTTT I TfalFTT I FT# Ft# F#T#R Ft f## T#TP PTT 
# FT FP#P # FT ## tp#f$TFP # I PPPtt PlHdU ft FTTP #TTP f#T ^TTcTT 1 1 FT, ## 
FtT PP <bR>d# ## I PT#-PT# I 

# W FP ^ FPTP FF Ft PTPT t f# #ft FP FrtFFT PPTF? # f^RT^Ft P## 
P P#t t '3FEJ/F £HM|cU, FT# # PTF#I# #t ##T t, # FTT FFP FTTP P P# PT 
T# % I # PT T# I, # # PT T# 1 1 FT# ^Flfr #, FftFFT# # P# t PTF## #t §T#P 
PTTFfTP#PTT#t l#F#f#TPPpfT, PFT P>feH# ## t? PF ## $T#P FtT FP PHP 
P PT# # p$FP P FFt pfT TRJFT FP ftp PTPT % FTTP FT# FI# FTT I F# # FFt PTF# 
PPPT P Ftf FTTP, fPPPT 1% # <jt #T % PTTFtT #PTT ## P# FT PTF ft FTP PFFit FTFF# 
T Ft I #P FPPP FFtf#FT# P##F f# PPJ# #RTP FTFF# F# FPt FPFS FTF# 
FtT, #P^ F#tTF WIT Ft WIT ftF 1 1 FT# # WT, PT# #P FF# FT# ^F WJT, 
FT# #FP # FF I PFT #-FR F# ftP # FTFT ft- PR# PR #, Fit FW FPT #, 
FTF FT# ## #P FPT #, PP pf #PP ^FT PRPT % FFP f#T, #tfT Ft t#R I Ft Pt 
FR F# FPPPT |, Ft FW FW FPT #, Ft FT# F#P # gPTTPP FT FFTP P# I i 
F#P FP, FF# PPF PT Ftf I Pf#P FTF Ppt PFT, FPt PFT TTTPT f#ITTFP ^ #PP ^FT 
Pi# FTT I Ft #F, Pt #PR FP FFP P# FR 7t t FT PFT FTT T^ ^ I FTPT FnPFPt 
Ft TfFTPt % TsTFTP % ^tFP FTt Ft FP f^FT, Ft Pt PPM ^ F5FT FT Ft FTP FTF FPPt 
1 1 TFFft FT# # fPTFP FtFT FT- PTPFPT FTTIT FPT3P PIP FT #T ^5 Ftft, ##PT 
FTP PT PT# I Fft, fFt FP Ft# # PPTJpF PTPIFT FtT FT#PTP FT? PPTFT 

?TT% Pt viiioct % # TFT t?, # Pt # # TFT ^ FtTP I FTP #t # TTFTP PT Flct % I 

PtT PTPFtt FPtP fFt PTPP ^PT #t PR F FTP FTPT F F# PTFF^t , 
#Pt fr, PiTTTTTP # FtT^ fr, tptppt |^? # Pt ff P# FtF PFtPT I FFT% Pt PFTt FtFT 
PTPT FT, PT^P |PT FTF ff fFt # P# PFf FT PP# FFT 1 1 #f%P F#TP 1 1 
FFt §t? FP§TP #T IFFf% PP% PP^pF PPPTFT FtT PFtF fFtFT I PFFT^tt #TFT PTPT 

ftfFtP f^HFT I FFT Ft#, F|P pFTFT PTPT# P# % #PT FF I # PF Ftf #t FtTP Ftf^T 
TFt PFf Frift, fat FFT Ftfp? PTT f#PPT ^pt? #T f#PPT PPP tjp PT PP^t #IP? 
PTT f#PP PF FtTP FtTPT? #tr Fitf FTP P# 1 1 ^ PTPT, pf%P P^F# PPP Ftftff 
Pt# FtT FtTP FtTFTFT #TT FFF FtTP FtTFTFT PTT FFF FtTP FtTFIFT, PTT Ft# PTF Ft, 
Ft# FP pF', Ft# FRF Ft, Ft# FRF Ft TIP FtTP # TFT 1 1 PfFtP PTTFtT P#PT 
FF fPFTPT f# Ftp P P#P # FtTT^TP P PPPf t3PTTFP PR PPPt ^FTFTT FgP 
FFT # I 

PF FP PF## Pt P# FTT TTFTP tjp SP c# I FPRT PFPT # f#^PTTP FtT P# I 
RPT I PtT P FP FTFP I FP PTF #t PFFptt # I PTFTP PT# FTP FF I, PIP FTF T# 
1% PPPT # FFPT I #IPPT PPP FtTP #PT 1 1 fppPT pffpp #PT I, PPPT gTFT 
FFPT % I FFpff P FtTPP-FTFUd FtT% % P# FFPT, P tg^ET f^TFtTpt # FSPT 1 1 
FFP FT PTF p^P #FtTP I FFP FT, PTT#T PJPT PT PPP 1 1 ##tP fppPT FffPP #PT 
I PPPT # PTF# FFPT, PPPT # F|PT I Ft# FTF PTF F#P Ftf PFP ^TFt P, FTF 
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1. GENERAL 


3TTE d HI FETE RTft, ETE, '|4NK ETE, Eftf ETE ERT, fFEET EftFE FtET, REFT 

ETEEft Ftftt I EF fo«RT FTET ETT 1 1 

EfR FTE ft# ftft EF# *ft EIFT t fftT Ft ?E EEE FEE EFT# EF •JETET f#ETE 
t ^TEE Eft Eftt E d<EE)l Eft ?E EFTf El ETE I ETTF-ETF 'Rtf gtr ?f|# Eft, EFTf # 
ETE Ft RETT fE<r4jE EETF Ft tj% q- cff FEFt 2TT, EE ETT EFT ET# fFTET HIT, FTETE «TT, 

fft Et ere ee ftft 1 #R #t eetf §e €r, EfEE e piftr % eetf iRTiFEftHT gR# 

Eft 3TTE RTF ft# FEET Eft, EE Eft 3#T FTETE Eft I FE# EET g^E ## EE Et # EREEI# 

eeti 3frr ftr ipEiftt, #tt gE# ft fe ee-erf ete e ret ftefef ETEEft Eft i 

flflfftET, HIHIETEft W* FT ER ft ftt FFT iftdgE, far-tyH ER1HI<£d Ft Eft ft I FE FTET 
3TTE ftf#R, ftt ETE §R E EET ET EFT, ftRT fER FTETE I, RT#T 3TTRxft TF# 1 1 EFT, 
E-. I RgTE EE Tft t, EETIE t, ft t ftt 1 1 F#Et E FTFE, #FFT 2TT, FE RET ejt fttFEEE 
j^ftt ft Ft eet 1 fR Pet etete REEft ef# ft# % i ee Eft ftf#R, e# ree^ re; eft 

ETE fFRTT, fftEgE fftFET ft RET ER #ET HIT, fEE FFT ITFT 1 1 fEE ETETE EEEft ft# 
ft EF T# %, ftE ETE EET M^E F I 

# ftE EERE EF t fft EE FTEETT fEET# ftf, EEEETEt ft$T Eft #T ipE# EF Eft, 
FFT EFEcT ET# FE fftEEE ftFEE E# ETft #E FT ERIE FFT EE fEET F# EPT EE I 
ETF ft# # #fft R#TE # Ft, ■3RTE E EFEE ER Ef^EE ET, E fiE ETEfalE E5^ 3tR 
STREET E5^ FE tf3 %, % FE E ?ET 3fR Et ER I ET FT EEE ETE Ft F^T ?ERT EERITF 
f*Ft, FE pETET EE^ft Et 3tR E ERt I -3fR EE% EF fEiET I Et EE) EE§E EEE ETET 1 1 
?ft ElfFT | REET EFE #tt ElfFE fERT EtfE ET ER FE, EET EtfMt Ft? EFE #ft 
ElfFE, RTT^f Et E EFt EiFET ^5, ERFE EF ETE tM fE? EEE ^ Ef*EE ER EFEE 
1 1 RR REET ERT EET ftEET % EE fEEER #E ER I -3TET 3TEE-3RFT RElfi % ER, 
yETETEI ER, EE EFf EEET I fE?#, E 3TTEEE E)Ff fEi EFt EFEE E% EEF Eff I, EEEft 
EEF 1 1 ^ EEET E %EE Ftcft %, E EFT FEET EEET I TtfoE 3TE EE^t ETt 3TIE #, EEET 
EFTF ^ ETE FRT, FRt fETT ET, EETF ET I #T §TE ET, ^5 TJRTT ET, Ep5 J?R 
ET I ETE % Rt *»fr ^5 RTRFt EEF Ft, R^FTE ETE ^FTET ^E f%ET I RE% ETE ET TF% 
E) EFf F EET% ETTTEEEEpRT^EEE^RETEt TIFFT ^ # I ERyi^t EFE ?EFft 
T3F f%R E^T ET 3TEET EETE %, RR ETTF EE, ^tEF-E^ ^MR ETTF E% ETE t%ET RE FTTET 
% I RRf E ETE fEET I ETR RE EET EF EETE EFT ET fE EET EFEE Ft RR pETET 
EE^TTF Ft, EE EE^Tt ETR pETET ETE I EEET ET ^TE Et, EETET I ofR 3TE EFEE 
Et pETET tEEET I 3?R ET Et t RE% ETE STTEER I REEE E#FT fEERT EFEE ET I 3?R 
EFEE Et EF% REEt REE Et EE?t FT EFT I 

EF ETE ETE REE Eft I EETTE TRF ETE % FElft ^ET EFT fe^RIlE E fftTEE 
EEETE EETE t ETEETE % I ETF ET ^EE Ft FEfft ETFE ET, TfPTT ET I ETF ET ETE Ft 
FERT EEEEtE EtEET Eft, EEffE Et EEET TETcft F I FT ET EEET FT TERft I, Et ^ '3tR 
ftET ERft I EEET ! E E^t ETE 1 1 EETTE) FT ET EEET FE EEEftTE ETFET E FETE, FE 
E)K(c|HI RTF EE TsflF ET FE afR Eftf ETE RET ER I ETRt RfTEEftt ETE E FtEt, •3ftT E§E 


SELECTED WORKS OF JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Ft# I *pIT ft f#T aR5T FPTT I ellftH FI e)<*e1 eft yftH! % I eft ^ tflft ft I>H<giH eftl 

ift ft, fi ft# #ft ft ebK^rTHf ii^wgftiTFtiri# t#f wft #f ft i frt 

(gilM eft I#, IFT IEI ft ITI IT ITIF I el 1ft •I aR ft ebft«l-4)(N (dcH Ft ift ft afR 
#FT HIT ^5 §3TT ft I 3TT3T ft, IRT ft vHft aTTIFlf ifft, Ftft I Pit# iff ftfteTFT 
'■Elldl ftlT I IlHl t>4<ll eBIMI ftldl ft I 64KI y=h ftft -4 HU ft ft II WITT WH F#TF 
FRIT ft, SPIRT ft, FT ITeT I SPIRT ft WIT I HITT W IITFI ft ift f#RT I lift FI 
TTTW# Tlf ftt, I# FI *[#1 ft FIIT STIR, lift 4)Rdl^< ftt feft HR, TFTF 
TTHc^t 11#, gift FI IFTF ft Tift ftt I iftffft IF# ft ftt, ftt WIT FI SPT# ft, it I§eT 
FR# ft I e#flft fttftt ftt dIK IT# ft ft 1 1ft vRT [f^telM ftt HT TRT | <#|fft aRTTT 

ft# anf^r ft fiti f#t ft, i cei^hi frt ft, i #ft F#t 1 1 ftt ftt# ftt ftiR jew 
ft IF# ft, gift FT RRR ft SR# I 

eft HI, 1# eRIT t Wft ftt ft# t- fft^eTR 3ft, 3TRR ft^TSFT ftt SRlftt ft 
let I 1ft el Hi hH IT# Ft, SHlt ftft 1 e1 J lH ft fftl wft FI FSft led el ft I IF ^fi^EeT 
silel ft I eft aR hH eEHl ftt '-rlleil ft aRT Flft FTFlftt uft Flft IF 1# fft tlltl IT 
ftt F1I ITT gift ft WIT ftt ^ ft, 3j3 aiRW SR# ft #R ft # 1# | 

arftt am ft# Fift ift trt trist ift ft, ar# trt WTRTFt ft lift ft, ftt ft ftsjsr 
mftftr ft gsnffti ft, mftt eR^rftr ft ift ft mr uftteH giftr fftm i tjwt tt^f gift 1 ! 
ift? ^ inr T3W wr ft 2 ftt a^ft ftftr ft afrc ftft #»r Iftmft ifr wrt ftr am 
RHeTT ft I ftlT % mieft ft ftt ft Hr WEt ft I TS^ftfft m ITeft IT fftlR 

ft?T ept i mft Tmft ng ftr fftftft ant, ^ft ftr?TTftr |t i ft ^mift 
w, ?^nr nftr Iftr m trt fftftft nft w nw ft, ftfftm tsg fftftft m neftm if 
|arr ftE mr iftt ^ef gft Fft', nram fftti ^rft merr mi nftt 
mftftn: nft mftiTFf ft^ftftt, ft# miuftt ft fmrft m arms# afmftr m wft i 
m arm ffitt ftr if w n# enft fttrr iiftf mft if w, # ^5 ftt wr- 5 ft 
IRlftf tiKHH l##II#?ft,mftEeTftlTKyiftmrmEftft, TlJeHl^cteftmT 
wft ft 1 aik xTzrfftcF m# m im if#, ift? if# i if m i# ft i, it mr if 

ITIT ft I eft fft Ip? OT mn fftr W ift? ftE TreF eTm ft Fill ft fft RI I#, RI 

1 #, f#tf i#, wit mraft 1 nrfft ireT amiftt ftr, ufft ft fft^w m ft tti 1 # m 
ift 1 ^rft im ft Fift tw if fui ft fft ar# in cftwtf, ?itft iR^ft, ?itft 

I ftr I ffteRT FI ftft ft I aftT, FeRT FIR IRT II# ftt HI ftt HIT ft I #T, ftfftl IR 
ft# ft m ft ftk ftft ft Fft WITF FT eft lift FI ftmT iftf IR WeT 
ft afk mft Fft^RRFR fftlT I iftf I cFftf ft cTTftft IT ftl I#F WIT, IIT fftlT FTR? 
an Flft ftr IFT eFTFut ft Flftr RftFR fftlT I FR I^eT IR FIR IT? # WHftF ft 
^TRft# ft, IT ITFft ft fft IF eft H# IFT ft afft fftmieT IT# ft, aTTFMI IT# ft fft 


2. B. Jagannathadas. 
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1. GENERAL 


37%t 3FT I F 3 T 3 773p7IF 3FT3% I 33 31%7 7%3I77tf%373 3333%3I3,7%3F 
7T7%3T77% I '3TT t T 3%3 f% 3f 3*7 773^3% f%% 7% 3357 Ft, t FT I 3F 7% 3T3% 3T 33 
% 1 3%3, f%773% 3FT 7T37s3F, %7F ^rf^Ttr 3 % 3337% 3%, %% 333% 75fF %f%T gF%37 
3% 7737 3% F3 % f% 73TFT 333% f%337 3TT7PT 33 Ft I 3F 33 333 Ft IF F I 

333313 3T373T 3%7F f% 73I3T 37773 3% f%7^% Ft I %t%3 F3 333 ?3737 37773 3% 
f%3p% 3% 77373 % 373 3%7 377% 7% ^TTrfT 1 1 3F gf^E3 Ftlff % I 7% 337 %77 ^T3 
3F7£ 37 3T3 %t f% 3% 3t3T f%33733%373 37%, 7%3F3t #33 333%2 % 

I % 3R5T g3733T %$T 377 7737% 1 1 ^33 %fetT f% 3% 7735 37 F3I7 7P3t 
%, 3%37 %, 7%33 % 3F7 33RHH % 333% %^3 33332 3% 7T3WF % 37% 373 
f^T3TcTT % I 333 3Ft 333 1 1 33 3333 377 37 p3T3T F3F7 % 3T33 33, 333 3%% I 3t7 
37% 37%3 f% %P§7373 % 373 f%7773 3% 337 3733% I? 33 373 %7% 37 37 3§3 % 
373 I F33, 7% f%3 33 3 F3 3I%? F3 7% 3IF% t 7T% 3% Ft33 3% I 

7% 3 3TF3T 1 373 33% I 3%7, #7 7%3 %7 773% f% 3§3 777% 3% 37% t, 3§3 771% 
F37, 33lf%3 F37 1 1 %f%3 ?7T 333 37377 3% t F3% 3 3%T 3% 37T I 33%% 33% F3 
37%7 37% 3F% 37% I 3%7 %% %% 3733% f%77T7T % 3337 3% 3FIF % 373 33%% 33 3 
33 33^% 7%, '3ftT 7sfFF% % 7%, 33773 33 3f% 33% 3t3 3 3t7 3t3F 3%, 3I7F 3% 333 
f%37 I 33 3 %% 3Ft f% F33T 333 7%37 % % 7% 3 f% 3777737% % 3t3 33% 37% %3% 
7% 3T3, 33% 3337 ^f%E3 % 373 | ^fqf s(i<g 3 % % 313, f%3 37 333 377%-377% I 377 
7T7F % I 7% F3 7% 3i% 3TF% f% 377 37F % 3T3 f%3T 37% I %f%3 % f%313 % f% 3lt 
^3 F33T 33TT I, SfctW 33TT I 3F% 3%, 3t 333T 1 1 373 33 ^7ft33 %3 % I 

33 f%7 33% 3t33T 33I3T % 3^f 3f ■3IT3 3t33t 33T%, 3 ■333% 3^ 33T 7T% I 3%7 F3t7 
7333 3F 33 %%3t %t3T I, F31T 333 3 I F3 33%t 3% f F3 33-3TTF 373 3, 37T3 
3tf ?t3 3^fl |f33T 3137% 1 1 %f%3 3% |3 37F % t f% ^%I3t% F3% FI# | 33% 
3t, 31% 3t #% % 3I7WT% Ft, 3TF 3t-3| 3t%3t 3t 3t331% Ft, f%T 7 %%t3 73%3 Ft, 
fjf7T% 3137 % 3 T Ft3T %, §T%t3 I %f7 t37T3T 313 F I 

3PT 3T %t % 7%f%13, %t3 3% 33t ^T33W 31|3 % 1 3 3>t3I % 7tT3T3 % f?I?F% 

7T733t f%5% 377% 3 3% 1 1 f%3% 7317737 % 7%3 373 % I $T33 333 33t F3t% 3%3 
3% ! 313 ^ 7%7 % 313% 3 Ft I -333, ^33 3 %73% f%tf%t3 1 %, 3t 7% 3Ff% 3t% 1 1 
7%%3 3t ^T37% 313% Ft7% F #3 3%, %E F317 31773131 %, ^#3% 317731% 3 3t 33T 
%3t 37% F- F3R, f%3T%t, 3F1^7 % 3F1^7 Ft I %3T7 Ft3T %, 3T37 33% 373 %3 Ff%3t7 

3 Ft I %t7 ^T3 33 3tF3T3 % 1 Ft%3f7 F3 337 7% I 3FT %- 3T%f73T %, %, 

3%T-3Ff %, ^T7 i * 3 g73t % Ff%3R 37% 1 #7 37333 % Ff%377 3% %%3T Ft% 1 1 7% F3 
7%, 3F 7% 33 3TT3K ^3E 3% 3737% 3% I ^3% % % 377% I 337 373 Ff%3T7 

773 3 337 3% I F3 37 F3% 377 f%3T 3lf% 3% 3F3 %T f%TT 337 37 I %7T77%3 377TT 
1 377 F3% '3TH337 %3%3 3 F3% % 3 T f% 3§3 3Tf%3 373% F, 3|3 %%t%37 

f I '377 3F3 3T%7 3%J %3MI^1%3 3t F, H%H33 F 3|7T 3^% I 3% 33 3%f% % %73 
33737 §J3 37 1 3t7 ^75 F3TF 3F73 37 F3 337 7% F, 337 377% 33%73 3Flf % 3F73 
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Wt facEFF I RR dHIT, Ft F TfT RTR *IR TT Ft RT TFT F TT eft \3tfFI ^JWTeT 
F iF 1 1 RET RTF TR RT F 3*TTRT Ft TFT I, ^ifl=W4<d FjR TR TfR TIFFt RT 
FfFfFw F 1 IFclFl RTlF TR RK^lF F cl <dFl Ft % I rF RtR % RRT did I RM 
Ft RTF TR 3R& F, FntF RTR TR TR^T F 1 FfFr RTFt FF*TR F cTR Ft R? W 

I Ft RT RTT Ft I FrtF RTTF cTFEcT FtF eTTReT, WEcT Ft <rFt F tF 1 1 eft 3F 
RT 1 1 FfFr F RT FF RFTT F F REFt F FetF HcR F W FtW F, fFcHT ^EE 
RT Ft WET % RT WRET % I fM RE RT R RT RTeTT F I -FT RETT Ft RT Fr RET, 
facETT WIT RT WlF rFET flF ?R# F, RTT RT RH F, RT FETE F FR 
RRRH rttF F, RETT Ft I 

RR5T fFT -3TT dldl F iFcldl C>Hdl RT cETTF RTF? RETT Ft 'WIT RT d 4 ll Wet 
F RT RETT F, Dlddl R?F EET Rl I Rpft EWRT R TFF F, RET F ^cR RT Ft WIT 
RETT I Ft WeTT I cR=EEt F FF eFe g?RT F I Wk I, RE RETT F, EF Ft eFe 
Fl eF FteTT, ^IKI RETT I E? ^f§RW RIET 3TT WTT F I Ft RE %F? Ft 3ER 6MKl 
FRET RT WET ERTT RT^, EEEFe RT, Ft ERTT RE F I EEEFe EE 'SR Ft cEF RT FeTT 
F-REFtFtFtfeFtWITRTWTTTFFg^E^Et REFHrF^R?^F,e|RKWH1 
F et Fte-Fet eett F i et er? F, fF^F F- Ft Fre F i ^rt F *tftt wtF? ^ ^ 
tqF F Ft wtF wr F i 3R ^F wr Ft rFt F i FfFn Ft wit ^ w ^rit, 
'T’FwFd F^T =E7cTT F I Ft RT Ft RT fFeRT wtF wt F ^F rrt Ft ttt Ft WIT F 
g^E Ft ciREEt F wteF F i F ^tfctt | wi FtF, rt m\ Ft i Ftr FR F rrrt | 
fF wt Ft rFF r qpF Rr rt FFt F, FFt F rt wt Fk c-hmi F 5^e F 
jttF ^t?F F i rt riF F fF Fr ^ee Ft, fF^Fr rt fFr fF^rF ^ftF F rt #Ff Ft 
RKT WTR Tfm TlF I Ftr ^IT Ft? ‘IF Ftf TFT FT F cERTT FF TFT RFf F I ^ ^RT 
^fFm Ft tri F Fpt wet F i =eFiF rF dR*j F FFr «iF F i FFr w «i% w Fiidi 

^TT ■3TFT did 4 RT cl <6 F I F FFl do I H ^ERITF F dElF RTTRt F, cEE RTFt 

trr Ft? t§F Ft diet F i fF ci di =wh rrt FF F, [Fern wt RiFt FF F i Ft, w 
HTRcF F W RI cR RTF TRT FcTcT 3TT T Rt FF Ft I ^?TFM FtF Rt I 

wr % RT RT WT P^WH F ifcl^l’H F ^=E ^RTcftT F RJ=E 3TR dlF# FtF 
rFirtFRiFF rFF rewi F, r^rrt FFc^rt F Fri F F i Ftr rtF FF 
^piTRT ^fFRiFErFi^iFTTFR wtt F, FFt Frt FtF-FtF FFit F Frt F I 
■wr FteT ^tFt FF, wr FteTT tr wpt i FfFr wi Ftr rttF rtrttr trt wr i cet 
W lF WT Ft ?ER «IRT wft F- fR^RTR F WT Ft I ^FffF F Ft WT fFEIT F RTF, 
reet w FetF efictt F i FtFf Ft FfFw wscfr F, Frt Frr =i Ft ^trt FtF F, ^e 

FteTT F, F TF T?=E WT Ft=ET F 1 

Fr F Ft FRtF wiFFi Frtt tt, fauFi tF ^ r tr F, rrt ttt FtFt i 
F RT rtF F RRT RT FNl RTT, RTJcR FNl RRT F rrF Ft F i rtF fF w eptptt 
F t F, rtf fFw ?F FF rrftt F, ^5 reFRe Ft RHt F F, ^Ff Ft rtF RR F fFRR 
WTT F WeT I WHT wF, WRT fFRTR RTeTT FiFrFF FtF R, W RTR RcR RTlF 
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I. GENERAL 


htf4 4 ct=t ?f f4! # ffft am Ft $ ff i ?Ff#F 3 tf#t ftft f|?t, 

4tff s'-Hf^u ?f fR g?FF % 4r ff? ft?4 4, fR4fff’ ff ff4 ff4 ?r f4t ftf4 
?f fff ft# ft#t 1 1 ft, ft# fft, #rtf4 ff fft ?tft-?t# f^f ft# ft? f 4 i m? 
Ftfe? ft#t 4 i F#rf# ff-fft? mm ft? fft4 ftff Ft ft## 3r#t ft? ft 44 #t i 
3ftr ?4 f?? Ft f4#t I, F4ff?F 4f4#t4, TFF?44t4i#tT gF# % '•ft f^f 4t 
1 1 3Ttr ^HLEm 4 #tr 4t ft# i f? f 44 ft nig# ft? f# 4 i fft g?E ?f ft? 4 f?? 

#44, ftR3fT'3T?T?R444l ?FR f#F FFF # FFT TFT ?F FF? ?4 RTT?T % yFTFT 

mtrf ? ?? ## f? fftft 4 1 #4 4t cbuyi'l fr ?4 4, ?? #? ortr ttst frft ft?? 
tt, r^tclHI p?T?T I Ft ?T# % R§n# ?)# 4 g?F> # FTFFtt Fot I l4)dHi #T?T 4?T ?t?T 
4, '3TtT fFTFFT FTFT 4?T FtFT I, $44? I 4 f4?#t F# ftF#t ?4 $44? 4t FFTFT? FF# 
4 FT #tT FT? Fit I 

3FT ?F, 4 Fg$44?, UdlftF) Rf# #t, FH% FF#t FFREt F?t 1 1 gft?T #t ft?4t 
Ft g?F? 4 ?? 4, f4rFf#g? ff? ?? fft# f4 ?4f, #f4r? ff $44? ff ffr fr# Ft 
T#F FRFT? F# I Ft FFft 4? ?F FF? RE ##? 4 ?4t gft?T 4 4, ?4 FRF 4 4 1 
FtT RE 4t FFRT g?4t gft?T 4 ■3TFFF 1 1 4ft FF ^Ft 4 t ?tt #RT # 3ITR Fife 
3TFt FF FFT? FF FFF I FFft ft? f 4 FiT I FT <RT FFF ft 3TTF ?F FFF#T FtFFT ftt 
FF# #tT FFT-FFT FF FFF FRFT % ? #tT FF FEET FFf F FFR FFt ^Etf FTF FRFT, 

f^RFF FFTft FT^F 3TTF FF% F?t FFF Ft FTF, FFTFR Ft FTF I 

Flfk I, 4ft 3 TIf 4 FFF F?t FFT FW 4 EE FF4 FFcft FTF 4% FF4 mEFT Ft, 
ftFFtFFFtl FFf% ^TF4t FF4 4fFt 4 I t FTFF FTFFT f FtfrT FT Flf c T Tft FT Ft 
Ft ff4 i 4fff f4t, f^f ff^ 4tf Fff ff 4, fffT ft# ffff 4 3fR fftft 4 1 

FF FF FTF FTF •STEft 4 g# FTF, FFEE gFFT FFTFT fFFTF 4 FTFT 4, ^TFFR 
frM ff4 Eef4t fr: fft 4t4t «St ft# 4t4t ft, fErf, frf f4 i mr fff %4t4, fft 
F t FFTf 44 FFT Fft 44, FF 4 #F F)|? 44EF F^E FTF F FRFT f f4j Ft gPtFl4) 
ffr^fF FF% 4, gf4FT4t FT# 4f FF4 Ft F3F 4 I #T Ft m4t 4 F4 f4 f 4 4t FTF T^FT 
4, FFFF I 4 I FTTFft FFTFF FRtt 44 FF 4 F|F FTF F4t FFFT I 

44 3TTFFt FFT F^f 4 FFE FTW ?FR f^dlFI I RFT ^FF 4tl FgF FT^FT #7 
WmFTFT FTF FTF4 4 ¥FT% FT?F FT FST 4 I F*4t FT?F ^Flft f4mF-4tF f 4, 
FT4E ftFTft FTF 4 FiftF-FifTF TTt? §4 TTT?F 4t I Tltt §4 TTT5F % FT4 FFF# f44 FFT 

F4f i fft f44 3t4?f fft jm ft fft ffff 4 Ft fr m4t i ^tr fftff 4 Ft ^44 4 
FTFFtl FF FFR FTF# FTF FTF4 4 FFtF FF f4 4 ?F^ PRFF I FTf4T 4 FT FTFT 
FF F?TTT FT# 4tFT 4 3TF4t 3TTFT4t f 4 FFTFT, FTFT^t FF FFFF FFFT, FFF g?FT Ft IT 
f?TFt f4 FFTFT I #T f44t 4 t f 4 F^f 3 Tf4f 4 Ff4t 3TT4 4 ft I ^tT ^TR 4t FF^t ?FTFT I 
FT g?F> FF FF FFF 4, F?t Ft gT^E, FTFr FFFF Fs?t T? FFi4 I 6HKI gFFT $RT6ld 4 
t4r ? f ?f ftf f 4 grr ftt4 4, ftff 4 trt ^et4 4 1 fff? FoTtftrt?frftf4 ftft i 

3ttT sRTFF FFT f4%FTR FT Ft #44 FTFfT, F% FTFf44t FT F?T I ftfFR F^4 FT 4t 
F?T I #tT #tFT 4 F?FT F#F I TTgj ^FFR gTFT ^ Fmt FT 4t ?F FT#t FF 3RTT 4tFT 
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I ft FTT) ft 1 3TT7 cTt §3TT, filft'1 FT TT3T fftj 3TT ftt? T3vT FT ft FT 
<aft 33 TTTTT 3ft? 33T FHKl Hlfrl Ft, TlfTfcFT ftfft Ft, 3TT ft Ml ftfft FT? 3F TT 
T3TT Tftt ft I ftft, ftft TOT 333?T TTIFT ftft gf§3iT ft I 

^F'Jl R<ftl ft TT 3iFf ftft ftftT fFTsTTft % TTTT Tift FT FtT I trft^T '3T55T ft, viffti 
ftt$T ft TFTftftft 33 Tift 3ftft % TftT fft33TI Ft TTTT I, PH^TI Ft ^TTcrT ft ffti 3TFT TFF 
TIRW, 333^ ftft3T FT TFt 31FTT, TlftiT 33F TRT ft Fft T TT^ft tTT ^JT 3ft, TF 33Tftft 
3ft ftmftt ft, TftFT 3ft TFT % I 3F 3|T TT TF % ftftT ijft Ft TTft ft urft ^TPT TFT 
TF3t, TT TFeJR TlfT3T ftTT 3ftft 1 1 TT, TT TRT ftt ^ft TFTTT ft, TT3TT ft, T^T 
ftllf 33TTTF Ffftt 1 1 3ftfft '3TFT TftftT TTfftft fft TF TTTT 333lt gfftFT I, 

gter ^t ftt ft tttt i ft ^tf ftt ftft ftr ^ ^ftmr ft, .^ttt ft ^rft sit g?ftr 

ft ft I ft 33T ft 33T TRTT-ftFTT 3TTC TITlft ft ft* ftr, FT ftft gTFf 33 

TT3T ft TTFT 3RTT TF TR ftft gTFt ft fftr T§T 3ft TRT 1 1 3TR efftjT 3ft ftt ffTT 
ftftftlftfftRftfttTTft33Fft 33ft ftt ft TTTTT % I 3TK TTTT ft FTTT 3RR TIT 
TF ftft % TR TTft ft ftft ^TF 3ft FRT Ft, ^TF 3ft TRTFT Ft, F^FT, TR TRTft 
T3 HHFFtdl fftftt ft TFT §3TT 3RTT 1 1 3VHFH gRi 3R?t I TTFTfft FT Tift ft, 33TfttT 

ftr ft ^tf 3rft ft i 

TcF TTF ft TF 3FT|, ^Tft TTF ft TTft FTTft fftprftt JJfft FT 33T ft FpPt ft TT 
35Fft ft fttT FT TT '3TTT 3RT $\ 3ft%?T 3RT ft, ftF FT ^fW % FFIff 5Ft TT3TTT, 
STifftT % Tft^Ft ft FT 3RTT TlffttT | §TTftr ft TFTT I TTSftT eft T3T FT% 

ftnT, fttft ft ftt f%3T I FHlift) fttft ft Fft?TT TT 3T TTT Tft ftFTT I TT3^T 37Fft 
ftt 'OTTTTftt ft 3ftF 3TF T=F TFIF ^ ft^TT ft TFf ^ TTTT I TT^F ft TTTTT I fft TF 
ftft TTcE ft FTlt fttT ft %TFF ft, TT T3i fft TT^ft T ft I ftk ft fftlft I, 
T Tift cfift ftft, ^PlMI TT 3ft TTT 3R ft I 3TR '3ITT35T 3T TTPTT, tr^ir TT 3T F, TFjft 
WTT Tft % I Tiiftt ftftFT ft TTrfT ft I #T, ftftFT ft 3f| T3HR ftft 1 1 ftfftT T3TT ft 

ft 3rft ft frr T3i ftr fftrgr T?ft ft ft ^tf ftt trft 1 1 grF ftt tfft ftf 

3ft ftft t, fttft TTeFT ftft t TTft ftft - TTT pTTTT TTeFT ftft I TTftt I TT3ft 
3iR^Tft ftt, ft 3TT 3RT t TITR I TT% ?TI3T TT3R ftft t TT3ft TT^F FTTT 3TT 
FTTT 3TT t? fttT T3% 73T3T TFFT ftft % ftft ft fFT ftft F, ftTFI 
ftft f? 3ftfft TTfftr ft fttt ftr fttr ft ftr ftk fftTpr tfft t ftt, ft ftr ftft 

TFT 3RTT ft I ft, TF TfTT ftteFT ft ft T3>, ft T3T TT^3i ftR tftFT TTlft 3T TT3T, ^3i 
^fTTFT ^FI TT W ft I FTlft fftj Tft TTTTT 3TTTTTF5T 3T I ft 3TRTTFT 3T, Tftf 
ft %FTT ft ^TTt TFt, ft Ft T Ft I Tffti FTlft fftff 3T, FTTft 3iTftnftt 33, FTTft TTiTT 
^ 1 ^ ^ ^ t fft oT3ft TTftT fftsF TRft ft I FT TTF-T7F 

ftt TFftft, ftftTT ^JT Tift ft FT3TTTTIT 333ft ft fftr | TT FT fttrft ft fft fteFT FTTTT 
fft FTTft Tlfth FTT 33 ftt FTTTT ft ftft ^TF ftt fftFTT ^FTftt ft I TF TTTT '3TTTT I 
^ftr Tftr, ftr TtT anft ft TTFt ft I ^FFft ft I TFT 33 FTT 3T ft TiFT ft I FT 
^ ^ ^ T^TTft ft TT TJ3TT ft TTFT ft 3T3TTT, fj^ftft 51 U 3 1 (I ft ftt <g5 

TRTtT TTft TTTft Sfiftt ft T3i ^TF ftt, fftrft 5TT3T ft TTT TFT 3RT ft, FFTf ft TTT 
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*Rq>, RTF <ETTTF- RTFkjkkRTRkEITFk 'FFTT k HFT m k, RF k cRWf 
FJ^t k RT R k, Elk k fa# kk RT <R k, k d)H,dd RTF FT, «i*y<tlfa<*i SET? 
Ft I RTffk RT eft FFTft kR % 3FR tTcfj-TT^- ip «T|ct fkt tt k3T §3TT % | fkTFET fk 
=ETR ftFRT <EFk 1 1 JJ % 7FRT kfaj, OT1 1 1 kTT RT TFE RFET kk % FcTTRT 
?rff, ks ffrT 7Tkft ^tft fftt, rr tM rt kki Rfk t^e strt-strt j^eI Fkt 
TFTFT k kk RE-J7Tt ft tTcE JcEFT cTF I '3TF 3FFTT kk *TF kk JT, *TF kk 

FF 3FT chHyjk 3Rk 1 1 kk RET 3TFTT tfk^TF JFjE F?FTT TTRT-kFT I 3TR FTFT 3F 

kkr ft ^TRRt Ftkiw kr i kfk^ ftrt k fkkr rtf f -ster? *f i ?rkf ttfett kft r 

TFEcfttl 

kk ffr ^7RT R*? JR> ^ ^ ^ f^cff k kt <§c? k, Rk •3tT«tr?r Jcttr kt ^rk 
FFcft 1 1 3FT RR k, ^tk eft TpTTFST ^TFT, «IFT kt? oTTFk FF) kt, 'FTT feRFE «<«hl(l 
«nkr k, kt Rfkfr 3 tftr rfet ft ^rrcfr t kt i kT rft <EFk kt jjttfst ^rk TFkt 1 1 
kr far, kfkFt ?tf ^ Rtfaj fk kkr ^ntr ff? w-efe *ef fkTT fk jttftt kt tttf 

k cEFT «BT fkraT I kt «TFT JRT Ftkt I dkifk tPFfk FRTT F^RTT kTRT fkFTT t fk kt? 
JTTTF RRT cET ^Tk 7FETTT F I kFFT kT F RFH, $TFR TTTF RTF ■3TRkt kt ^Fdd fkdfT 
RFET eTTRT ^ktllFf, 3FETTTTT kt RT 3F t fk Fflk TTRI RFET OTfkFFT kk JR 
^F ddl F I kk *TF (3d^l k gkffk) did? cl =Et kR RFET ^Fk ^ET ktF JtT FT did I % ktT 
(jdtd FE Ft Rett 1 1 kr #T, Fk kT otFFTFT kk JR =EH cEt RRcT ^ 1 1 kfkrT fkiT 
<g5 3Ftk 3FR RmT efTtk =ET, fktkt kFRcET^fflRk^^rkt fftt, ft Ffert 
kkr F I FFk FT «ET TTFT TT3T 3FRT 3TRTkT <ET TTFlk k I 3FT fkiT FeE 3TRTF JR) 
FFET FF FkT? k kt JRT 3FT F, kfc^TT TFFT 'TFT I (cTTfkkf) I kfkFT kET Rtk) ^TkkT 
kt ^TFT k, RTFT W%fkTFFFkt'jkRFk 3FFT kt RIR k^ I <3Tqk kt RT FWTk 

kr <3Frkt d^Rdid kt, ank krkf kr i krr wz ^kenr kr fkjr k fk ff ^fe ^rnkt 
3 trr kkr t, kifk ^frt Hftrct cet tfectt I kk fkrk wr k FrkT ^rff i 
^rk ceft k ^rk jf, kkr-^Ff kR ttft Rk kkr t Fe jf krk TmteTT kf ^tft 
cErk i kkr k kk jrkf k, MFlikk k, jk kkk i kk §tftf stffet ftrt 
k, Frrk kc^TT ftfefe rft fkm i kkr ftt ^tft kt jyMH>d kT i ^tjfft k, 
F^E kt kk =TFT ^ fk 3FT cFE FTT «TTTF RTT k kt FFk MlRlkl kk Tk '3T T T*ft I k 
FTTk f^FTFE TRT, RF-cTTF k JF 3TFT ^TFTk I TFRlk I #T, JTFT W k I k, Rtk 
Fk rft^ ^rk, ETk-kk i kfkFT *tf kFkt fr k jk fRftt k cgE? jrkf k, jkt 
cTRTF W chFdFTI 2JT I k ^FT FTFET 3JFT J3TT, k Jdk-H FTFET J3TT I ett ^Ttk W 
kk cEFdld f I, 3FT k FF F^k •3FT T T TF I FR cERkR kff kt TTFE '3TRT ddkld 
I trt k kk k =1%-^% fkkF er-^R «et j^efftt ^etf 1 1 FRk ?jf k srok ktk Tkt, 
Fe fkkr k Fkk TmFrr ^ v k, Fetf jrt k ff -srfft r kt, ^mt kkr_R kt i 
eitf Rtk '3 trt k kt ^T k, kR Tre jkt k kk Rak kr ktftkT kt i kk k ttrftt 

fk FTTk Fk «TJcT ’EFFF J3TT I 

TRT k R Ttk TTTTTT STT kk Rft k TTFT J^k TTTTTT 2TT, fakt J^E kT JRRT FT I 
FFk kk kr FTT FT SFE kcTT 2TT kk Jc?E 'TFTT kr I kfkR Fck-Fck RFFT kaT fk 
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FT FTT TEF TT TTEf I fFtFt Ft FT F dl), fF^Fl ?1l?1d % Tit I <HfF)d FjFt FT \i^f=hi 
TTET 4TF I aPEft TFT F TTHT I 3ET Ft Ft did TTTFt F dll 3TTcft I 'JdF d6d TTT? 
TTt 3TRIK ^EE Ttt 3TRTlt F WR TEF TT TTHT I, F Hr# V3 $ I ^F TM 
3TET % TTF FTT T^lt Y F I Ft 3TFT TTftTT It TTF I FT TTTt Ft SPTFf Ft, Ft TTTt 

?nt I 1 aftr w stft ttcf F ttF I, tt? tt&t, <#Ft FRsfFrr fFtFt tee F?t F Tit 
TT Tt| FFT F Ttt I foflFRT zm TtTT t? F^fF T fFt fFrF #T Ft feTTFE TtrF I 
3TFT I FTt FT| RTF TFf I Ft t#ET 3TFT FTT ^fFTT F, Ft Ft fFFf Tt-TF Ffcft FfFTTTTT 
TTt fFt TtT TTTW TtT Tl I 1 FT FtFt F 3EFt Tl F FTt FTFT % FtrFt T# Ft I FT FFeT 
F^t cTTTt Ft dirt | '3fF <|Ft ^ J^ET Ft '■llcl I I Ft TF did, Ft fFTTpr ftRT FffFFt 
TT FT TTT Tl t, for FtfF TT TF f Tp? fFFt F, 3TEET fFFr I Ft TTET | 1 FF T^T 
Ft Ft IT TTT, FfFtT tttF fF TtrrrT Ieit t fFt ^rtrnr TF W I TEF Ft TEETT I h, 
W ftee TtrF F, fF c§t? ttttet Fet ftF, ^tFt ttttet FTt Trrit F i Ffrtr ft tee 
f^F, S^tt Ft, ^(gildd) It ftF 1 1 for fee If, ^Ft Ft gpfFrt It triF f afrr 
FnF amt Ft? FF 1 1 FTfFt fFrrF FRtF ctref Ff fftF f^rt jfF^t 

F ^tf I fttF Ifddd ^ F 1 ? IfF? fFt FT 3FF ^tF Ft fFt FTftt FTTt fFt ^3 fF Wt ?T 
TFT t fFt F^tF FT F ^F f^FTt, WT F 3nF tJFF FttFT ^TFt cE#, F*tF ^tF fFtm I ^ 
■3F0t W FtFt '3TFT FtF? *TF Mtt FF g^Ef W iFtT ^TT F^TlF fF?t F Ffrt fFt F 1 ? ?F 
tFF F Ft I 3FF F^IF, F^ttF Ft ^FFT t fF, FtfF ItFt t «RfFFtFt F I Ft TFFt 
^tM ^tf I fF ff FFt F FFt F srrF mFFrt FtF fF^rF Ftf fttF If, f 1 ^ ^ttf 
F If i Ff^tsF t F wt FFt ■g^E Ft F^rt ^tft t ^ttF, FFt ^ft Fptr #F Ft, 
F, snfl? 1 1 ^F, <tf '3t t it fF wt F F FF fFmk Ftnt I, Ffctt If^tFr 
F F taF % F i sfF F^tsr ^ttF tfF F? *if F «rtF 1 1 Ft gF 3 it$tF Itcrr I fF FF 
FFt stiF cetF I Ftr fFFt Ft <Ff i 

^^tF F cFt tr 1 1 gF ittt ^trtt % fF FF-snFFt ^ F #t FFt F Ft 

^ =f^FF ft F, ft F, TTt fFrr tttf F FMt Ttrat^t set g=ERnt 

seFF ?tt crf F i ftFF, fFt 'jtrFtF Ftr fFFi F ^tttt tfF F tjrtF i F 
F F Rhh 1 1 s eF-ceF F F FF t F w ^F=r jtf ^ef F F i F ttt cJcrt <etF F 
^ F tj FfF^ Rhhi Tit t Ft FFt cEt, ft set flwt i Ft ^rt w cet gF ^eeet 
^’ 1 ^ ^ F Ftl ^^e 3tF Ff sfFil i Ft fFt ^ert F FFf Fft^tt 

did;d , 3irF*Fsn| tf j iF i ^if iFt 1 1 Ft FF TtFt, fFt ^F fFr^rr F^r 
^tl f I, R hFi FMd F F fFt F 5^t ^t FtF fl^wn F ^ttF, ^t| F ttwt tjtrr fFt 
,3 ^ t 1 % fF^ #t fFw wrt ^ ^tTcTt I w ^t fFt Ft 

TE t tF F? TEET F I TTT ^ ^ fl^TTTR^ FfFFTTT ^t ? fFtTT FTF F 

1 ^ F, dl6<^ ifitlf cEt TTTcT It TRft Ft TFT I fFtTT cTTF F =tlFT =Et 

’^TEft, 'FFt '3TTE, TEfrftrft •STITT, tFt-tFt TflTT | Ftr TFT Ft t3TT TTTt TTTT TFTTTTT 

Ft F HdN, Ttrt-q rt Ft -ariFt tte feet FF F fFt fttF =eF -3teet i anfer F t 
titt Tl, t ttr tI I TF tF F 3fF?r tjrrFt Ttr i (TttfFFT) 

Ft Tllfik I F THdl ffFt fl^wid vTTTT TFTT fatT | FTT TTTT, Flt?T Tlf % I TFT 
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gTT FTF jTFFT FT FjTJ ^fnjrT 1 1 FT ?F FF? TT FF? 3TTFT FF F^T did I FFf I dfdH 

ttft? % cfr w wftf %, ff cEH^Ttn ft, fftTfff 3r wm tt, far 3trr fet 3ttftt 

SF FFTF I F FFFTT FFf FftFTTT cFTcTT I FF W FT F*f w<nU FTTFFT 1 1 

3ffr 4TFfT FF FTF Er 3TF% £$T FTt F$f FHSIdl FiHdU I $ 3TFF FTT FPFT FFf % 
TFT f I (FTfcTFf) FpEF FF F FF FTFFT fFT FTT& FTFFFtf%FFF#TfFT3TTF%F 
FFT FjTJ rTFT, F^J FTF FFFT fe^d fFT3Ff, FFT T^ftc^H FTT^T fFT TjTFFTTl, F F FTF 

>3frr ft fttT, ft% fft^T f?if fftf ff f| i ft Ft fM, fttftt ^$tt t for f^FF % 

3fTT ott 3TTTTF % FFf E£-t% FFf F$T FFF TfF, FF FFf I 3TTFFTF FTT FF %, 3TNFTT 
-flTFFT FlfFF, FT fM TTTF^f FF FFT FTFT F, FT FFF FF FtFT t, FFT % '5FTT FF FFT 
1 1 3TFT, 3TTFFTT FFF f^TFTFt FFFT FfFT, tTcF-TTcp F^T FTT FFFT F|FT, FF FT FFFT% 
f I FU TFFTFT FT F^F FTTF FTT, FTF FFMPT F FTF FTT, FTF TTFFT FFTF, FT FFTT-fPTF 
FF TTFTF FFt 1 1 FT FtFT FTT FFF FTTFT FFFT I FT FF F TTFpFF PE F FTEft FF t fFT 
fFFTFT 3TTFTT FF F 3TTT 3TTF FFFp FTF FEE F FFf F ^FT 3TTF 3TTFF TT TF I FTT PfTTF 
F? FFTF f F I 3FT FFF FjTJ FTF FTFT F FTtF 3T1FT, FFTf FTT^ FTTl? 3TIFfaFf FTt 
FFT^fFT I FFT FTFTF FTTTF FTFfFFT F FF FFT t? Pd^d FTF^T % FF FTF F M?)dl 

FF#F FTTF I 3fTT % FF FTFFT % FTFFTT ^ % TfTF F^T F^ 

FFf ^EFT I rlf^TF FF FTF EFT 3TNFF FiFt FF - ?TfT FT FTF, FTF T feF f^ E FF FF% 
FFT FFT t’ ?F FF% FTF 3FFFFFFT F#f I, FF FFF' FTF t FTFT FFTFT ^FTT TFFT, 
FT WT FT f^F, FTT FT fTT 3TFF fFF ^TT fFFFT F F^f 3TT% FFT I 3fTT FTT OFFTT FFT 
Ft 3TFF F^E FT FT, FF^eT FlFF FF ^FTT FT FTFT I FF FFT F FTT%, f 4TP-E Ff ’ft FTt^ 
3TTFTF FFF?, OTFTF FFf TF FFFTT ■3TFT FF% FTF FT FFF Flf?TFTT #T %FTT F Tl? I FF 
cETFF F 3TTFTFT fTT FTf^E F=fT FFFT I: FTFTFT FT%F ?ET% ^E f^TF | FFF TPFr-FTFT ^FtT 

4 ^pETT fTT, m£\ FRfFFf %, ^rrfT tort % F^f, Fngf ^TFf^TFf f, FrrTff ftf^ft 

Ef cETFF FT I FFT fTTfF FT FF^ %F fiTF# FFf 1 1 Ft 3TTFT^T fFF FFf I FT fFF TTF 
FF% fFF 3TTFFTT FF FTTFF F=ft FTT FF =Ef FFf ^FT tF F?T I 3TFF FTFFtT ^FTT 
TFF fTT, Ff^TFTT TF% ^t, FFTFT FFFF T^% ^ET, FTFF F FFf, FFTFfr FFF FTF FFF 
F5T I FF =ETfF ^4) ^ 3TTFTF FT% F?T I ^ ^ 

^JTtF % 3TTFTF ^FT t FFEFFT '5^E 1 1 3TTF FSf, oFFTT Ef FFTT FF% 1 1 4PEH 
FTT? PFTT 3FF-FTF FTF, FT PET FT FF FF% FF ^ 1 1 ^5 FF FF FFFT 4T< gdl I 
7JTTF %, F|F FFFT FF TfraF 1 1 FF 4T TfR§FT I FF ^eFTf % I #T F^f F^ Pb^i 
^FT FTTFT %, TTFT f% FF tt^T FFT, FFT Ft| tt^T ^F ^jf^E F, % F FFT jtFEFT 
M t FFT FTF fFFFTT FflF FFFT % I FF ^FT FTTFT^f Pl^ddl_ I, FFF fFFTjfFp 
F|F FTF 3TTFT3f FT, FT^ FT% F, FT FFTF F I F«E 3Tf^T?T FoT •3TTFTF FlFT F, fETFiFT 
Fit I 

FT FFEFFT ^T ^FT FTFTF FTFT F FTT FF FFi 3FPT-3TFF FFFT Ft| FFTT 
FFTF I =ETt ^T FFT F FT FFF, 4T F TJFT FTFT % F FF^f ?t£TF FT4T % I ^ ^FET ^ 
FTFF ^EIF ^Ft 3TTF t, FF FFF FTF F FTF FT FT FF?F ff ^TF3T % l ^fFTF F F FFF 
FTF F FTF FF ftr^EFT W FTTFt 1 1 dtlPH FTFFJF FF FTFT FT ^T FT^ FFFF 
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W £ 3 ?TRT-^MRT 37FT |TT | W^-3TRTTt STKt sft, ft* ft 

ft*ft £ ft* ft wft ft ^ i^TH>cf 3*% £ FRTfr ft, ftft ft ftl I ftftl 
^rr dt, tTcfr sit, ftft ft ^n=rr^t * i ftfft tter eft ^ 3 ^ 
'3TTTFJr Sit I 

*ft cTCF % WI ^§T ft *cE ftft ft, ?* ft* ** XTcH c|ft 1 
ft* ?*ft *ft *ft 3*ft ■*!*, * 3TTft SET f ^iRftft ft *ft t, * ftf 3*ft ftft ftf 1 1 
ftft* *? W* ft % ?* *** F*T* *ft* **T | % £* J$ ?*F ft ft* % *37 f|ftp*T* 
ft 3**R eft 3TT*R ft F*ft ’I# ft fftETFH ft *ft 1 1 *ft ft ft ^ fftEft, ftfftr 
SEFT ft 3*** | ft* 3*lft sift 3**R | fft F* FT gft** SET *T**T ftftftftfr 
% ft* T*E*T % I *F *T* SIR *3* ft 1 1 *F ***T ftftft ft ftf fft*T*T SR I *F *FT 
3*Tft Sit fl^WM ft ft* *§* ft *ft ft *ft *FT, ftfftr =ET**R §* 3TlfeT ft I ft* 
it SEPT t*T* Ffeft ft FET *T? ft % F*fr *ftf ft ft* *jftft ft lit ft* ft, fft*T ft 
FT, ?T Wft H *T**T **ft lit, **ft ftft F* *e?T **** ft 1 

[ Translation begins: 

Brothers and sisters, 

For over a week now, the w hole of India and the city of Delhi have been celebrating 
Republic Day. The celebrations came to an end today. It was not an ordinary 
celebration because it was the tenth anniversary of the Indian Republic. Ten 
years have gone by since the Republic was established and an old pledge of ours 
was fulfilled. Freedom had come two and a half years earlier and as you know, 
we celebrate the 15th of August as the Day of Indian Independence. Freedom 
was complete in every sense, but until the Republic w r as established, our pledge 
would have remained unfulfilled. 

By a strange coincidence, after a week of celebrations, we come to this day, 
which is regarded as the Marty rs’ Day. We are reminded with a jolt once again of 
past events. This day is set apart in memory of everyone w'ho laid down their 
lives in the struggle for freedom. The greatest of them was Mahatma Gandhi and 
so it was proper that the day of his assassination should be set apart as the 
Martyrs Day, in the memory of not only Gandhiji but all those thousands of 
unknown who gave their lives for freedom. Therefore, please remember that it is 
a Marty rs Day. But it is obvious that the thoughts of Gandhiji are uppermost in 
our minds. For one thing, he was a very' powerful personality and moulded India 
and led her to freedom. His final act of service to India was that he laid down his 
life for her. 

So, it is a strange combination of a week-long festivities followed by this day 
which gives a different direction to one’s thoughts. In a way it keeps us on an 
even keel and mindful of the problems that we face today, our duty to the country' 
and the demands that India makes upon us. Gandhiji toiled for over sixty years 
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for India and her millions and finally gave his life for them. The last one week has 
been one of celebrations not only in Delhi but all over India, in the towns and 
villages. In Delhi, you saw a glimpse of the pomp, pageantry and strength of 
India, her military strength, in these celebrations. But the most significant feature 
was the celebration by the masses. After all, India lives in the hearts of millions of 
her people and not in buildings or aeroplanes. Those are merely an outward symbol. 
It w ill be a good thing for the country if we remain firm in our resolve and do not 
forget the lessons taught by Mahatma Gandhi and our duty to our Motherland. 
But if we forget them or swerve even slightly from our chosen path, everything 
else, including the gigantic tasks that we are taking up will be merely superficial. 
Therefore on this day particularly, we must search in our hearts for the mistakes 
that we have made or the weaknesses that we have shown and prepare ourselves 
for the future with strength. Everyone of you must be aware of the innumerable 
problems, complex and dangerous problems that confront us. They will be solved 
ultimately, but we come round once again to the question of w hat the people of 
India feel and think. 

So we cast a backward glance at the days gone by, we indulged in some 
festivities; but today is alw'ays succeeded by tomorrows, and we have also to 
think of that tomorrow. Most important of all, we must pause to think w hich way 
our thinking lies, as individuals and as a nation and what we plan and resolve to 
do. Personally speaking, those of us who are responsible for the administration 
of India, must consider how well we are discharging that responsibility. We must 
try to evaluate how far we have been able to fulfil our pledges and promises. We 
must also consider how far we are adhering to the path shown by Gandhiji. It 
would be most improper for me or anyone else, but especially me, to shelter 
behind Gandhiji’s name and take undue advantage of it. We are all very small 
people who grew a little under the shadow of a great man and learnt something 
from him and tried to understand, in some small measure, the way his mind 
worked. It is not proper to use Gandhiji’s name as an excuse for any mistakes 
that we make. I am aware that all of us do it to some extent. But it is not right, for 
ultimately the responsibility is outs. Our mistakes are our own. not Gandhiji’s. 
Whatever little greatness there is in us is his gift to us. 

However, time changes, new' problems arise, and even old problems present 
themselves in new ways. The world is changing and to try to fit an old solution to 
a new problem may not be the answer. Yes, old principles must certainly be kept 
intact. But the responsibility for finding solutions to the new problems that crop 
up is ours. As I said, the world is changing very fast. It has changed tremendously 
even during the last ten-twelve years. When I look back upon the long span of 
my life-time and see the great changes that have taken place in the world in this 
time, I am absolutely amazed. The entire way of life has changed. Freedom came 
to India and tremendous changes are taking place in her way of life. Innumerable 
countries in Asia have become free. Now within the last two-three years a new 
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wave has spread all over Africa causing great upheavals and it is fairly certain 
that in the next year or two, many more African countries will become free. 
Perhaps it will be correct to say that in the last ten years, Asia is once again taking 
its rightful place on the world stage and the countries which were in bondage are 
emerging again. That process will go on. But, another process has also started 
off and that is the emergence of a new Africa. The people of the African countries 
are to be congratulated. For centuries, in the history of the world, the peoples of 
Africa have been brutally suppressed and faced great difficulties the like of which 
perhaps no other continent would have seen. Do you remember those days when 
thousands of people would be taken away by force to the Americas and elsewhere 
and sold as slaves? Their offspring are to be found in those countries to this day. 
Perhaps very few people would know the history of the slave trade and the 
brutal, inhuman way in w hich human beings were transported in ships. Half of 
them used to die on the way due to the privations that they suffered. Even the 
epithet of ‘Black Hole” of Calcutta, made infamous by the British wrongly in the 
Indian context, cannot describe the horrors of those voyages. For those poor 
Africans life itself was a black hole, a never-ending tale of misery. So, one is 
happy to see the emergence of a new Africa with its new enthusiasm and spirit. 
There are such tremendous upheavals taking place all over the world. 

I would like to remind you of one more thing about Africa. It is in one comer 
of Africa that Mahatma Gandhi started his life’s work. As you know, he worked 
in South Africa and achieved some success. But the problem remains unsolved to 
this day. He had raised the question of equal rights for Indians in South Africa, 
though he never differentiated between Indians and Africans. He was opposed to 
oppression in any form, wherever it was in the world, and fought against it. But 
it was in Africa that he made a beginning and I am convinced that the rapid 
transformation that is taking place in eastern and western Africa will have a 
tremendous impact on South Africa too. How and what shape it will take I cannot 
say. But at the moment we are witnessing the emergence of a strong and spirited 
continent from the shackles of centuries. Sometimes in the new-found enthusiasm 
and strength, mistakes are also made, I agree. But the important thing is that a 
new age is dawning in Africa which fills us with happiness. We are happy in any 
case and particularly because the task started by Gandhiji is nearing completion 
in a ifferent way. So, these were something about the conditions in some countries. 

Now, take a look at the world as a whole. Great wars were fought. Gandhiji’s 
ee om mo\ement, satyagraha and non-cooperation which began in India over 
orty years ago. In a sense, it was an off-shoot of the First World War which was 
fought between 1914 and 1918. It was inevitable considering the cirumstances 
* 1C P reva ^ e d in India. Big wars turn the world topsy-turvy and often have 
extraor mary consequences. The First World War had many results. Great empires 
trembled and a great revolution took place in Russia. It was at the time when 
emn raised the banner of revolution in Russia, that Gandhiji started his non- 
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violent satyagraha here. Then came the Second World War, and its repercussions 
can be felt to this day. All kinds of upheav als took place in the world. As a result 
of the war or rather, it was during the war that the atom bomb was used for the 
first time and two cities in Japan. Hiroshima and Nagasaki, were razed to the 
ground. But apart from that, it heralded the dawn of the atomic age in the world; 
a great new source of power which will undoubtedly transform the world even 
more rapidly. 

There is a vast difference between India and the West. But the fundamental 
difference lies in the fact that the countries of the West are very advanced and 
rich while India is poor in spite of all our efforts. The real test of this lies in the 
villages of India and it is only when they became prosperous that we can be 
considered truly advanced. 

How did the West become so prosperous? If you look back even a couple of 
centuries, you will find that, generally speaking, India was considered rich in 
comparison to the West. That does not mean that even then India was prosperous. 
The masses were poor even then. But there was plenty of wealth in the country 
and some of it may have percolated down to the masses. Europe was poor in 
comparison. Then what was it that was responsible for the rapid advancement of 
the West while Asia remained backward? Ultimately, the reason lay in the fact 
that when a nation becomes weak and the people are lazy and disunited, it falls. A 
nation’s downfall is never wholly due to external factors. The main reason behind 
it is internal weaicness and disunity, narrow-mindedness and lack of foresight. By 
a strange coincidence, just at the time when the West was filled with a new spirit 
of adventure and acquiring new powers, the countries of Asia became weak and 
disunited. That was the age of the downfall of the Mughal empire in India. It was 
breaking up into fragments and small kingdoms were becoming independent. 
There was a new awakening too in some parts of the country, as in Maharashtra 
under Chhatrapati Shivaji. But India as a whole presented a picture of disunity, 
fissiparous tendencies and fragmentation. 

Secondly, this new wave did not spread to India. In the West a great revolution 
took place in the field of science which led to the discovery of new forces and to 
the steam engine and new weapons and what not. The West grew very powerful 
because the hidden forces in Nature were now under their control. It was 
something which is available in every house and has always been for thousands 
of years. It was a question of harnessing it to Man’s use. With the discovery of 
steam power came the railways and new machines and industries, etc. So, Man 
acquired a new force. The European countries which had coal and steel put it to 
good use and advanced rapidly. They began to produce new wealth, new weapons 
and industries and what not. The Industrial Revolution gradually spread to the 
whole of Europe while India became weak and disunited. Why did India not take 
advantage of the new' knowledge and scientific advance that were taking place in 
Europe? Who is answerable for this? 
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Let me give you a small instance. Printing began in Europe a long time ago. It 
was a revolutionary event because it helps to spread knowledge. Earlier when 
books used to be written by hand, they looked very beautiful but they were 
available to only a handful of people. When they began to be printed in millions, 
knowledge began to spread which in itself was a great strength. But in India, 
though there was nothing complicated about it, printing was not started for another 
two hundred years. We could not even copy Europe. I do not remember exactly, 
but I think it was in the time of Emperor Akbar or Jahangir that printed books 
came into India, and people liked it. But they did not even think of doing it here. 
It is quite evident from this that our society had become stagnant. There was no 
freshness or a spirit of adventure in the people. Such nations are bound to become 
stagnant and even if the outward form is beautiful, it gradually becomes weak 
and lifeless. So by a strange combination of circumstances, the age of Europe’s 
advance coincided with India’s age of weakness, mental and otherwise. The 
result was that Europe gradually gained dominance not only over India but over 
Asia and Africa as well. This was inspite of the fact that just two or three hundred 
years ago, Asia was wealthier than Europe. Anyhow, I was trying to show you 
now the Industrial Revolution led to the West advancing in science and acquiring 
new sources of power like steam and then electricity. These have now become 
extremely common today. In any case, they had always been there. There was 
nothing hidden or magical about it. But Man used his intelligence to harness them 
tor his use, and it transformed the entire world. So, Europe grew" more and more 
powerful and wealthy. The countries of Europe made full use of iron and coal to 
set up millions of industries and improve agriculture. So their production increased 
enormously. There is no dearth of iron or coal in India. We have plenty of resources, 
perhaps even more than others. But they remain hidden underground, and to 
some extent, we have also been buried in ignorance and backwardness. I am 
trying to show you how nations advance. It cannot be done by shouting slogans 
or taking out processions or by passing laws. The outlook of the people must be 
tresh and spirited and they must have the capacity to work together. 

I remember, that during the freedom struggle, I was fully confident that 
freedom will come to us. But the thought that used to disturb me was what the 
stature of India would be after that, whether we will gain a freshness of outlook 
or we would continue to be in the old rut, stagnant in a fast-changing world. 
Nothing can stand still without becoming stagnant and lifeless. As you know, a 
river flows constantly; the waters of the Ganges and the Jamuna are always 
fresh because they are constantly changing. If you store water in a tank, it loses 

its reshness and soon dries up. The same thing happens to nations and peoples 
too. 

Well, in the thousands of years of India’s history, we have seen both — rapid 
progress like the flowing waters of a river and stagnant decay, like water stored 
in a tank. Therefore, I often used to wonder what India would be like afterwards. 
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I would wonder if the freshness of outlook, daring and courage which were 
evident in Gandhiji’s movement would remain with us. Courage, pride, sacrifice, 
etc., are great things. We had some freshness of outlook but it did not have an 
opportunity to grow. Well, that could be remedied once freedom came. These 
were the problems which were constantly in my mind. I would convince myself 
that when a nation becomes free after such terrible tension, sacrifice, etc., it is 
bound to be a spirited one which would take it forward on its own momentum. 

Have you ever considered that though Gandhiji’s movement, in fact the entire 
freedom struggle, was against British imperialism, his attention was constantly 
on how to make the people stronger and foster unity among them. Freedom was 
but one result, to his way of thinking, of the strength of a nation. In a sense, he 
was not prepared to accept that freedom should come by chance, without any 
effort, hard work, sacrifice or strength on the part of the people. If freedom 
came so easily, while we were still weak, it would again be snatched away by 
someone. If we remained useless, we could not prosper just by chance. 

Therefore, his entire effort over a period of thirty or forty years was to make 
India’s millions strong and stout-hearted, with a freshness of outlook, strength 
of purpose and unity, and to teach them to hold their heads high. This implied 
several things. It is obvious that we had to root out communalism altogether 
from the country and people of all religions should enjoy equal rights. India had 
to become like one large family. Then it also meant uplifting the so-called 
untouchables — we call them Harijans now — who had been oppressed and 
downtrodden for centuries by Hindu society in its foolishness. They too had to 
given equal rights. Gandhiji wanted that the whole country should become strong 
internally, for the rest would automatically follow. But if the nation’s progress is 
superficial, not backed by internal strength, it will never become stable. Therefore, 
the picture in Gandhiji’s mind was to increase the strength of India’s millions and 
develop their self-respect. 

Another aspect of this was to foster self-reliance among the people instead 
of depending on others. When he introduced the charkha, the great pundits of 
economics scoffed at it saying that it could not compete with the heavy machines. 
I do not know what their reaction would be today. I would like to draw your 
attention to one implication of the charkha. There are several implications, but I 
am not a pundit to explain all of them to you. What I wish to draw your attention 
to is that Gandhiji wanted to foster self-reliance for that gives strength to an 
individual. Even if the income from the charkha was not more than a few annas 
a day, it was better than sitting in idleness and poverty at home. If those annas are 
multiplied by thirty crores of human beings, it add up to an enormous sum. Even 
if ten crores of people did it, it would come to a great deal. 

This problem is coming up in a different form these days. As you know, we 
have never been against heavy machines. I have always considered them essential 
for India’s progress because it is by using them that other countries have become 
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so prosperous. It is heavy machines which have brought about a great revolution 
in the field of knowledge and science in the West, made them wealthy and provided 
employment for everyone. Therefore, it is absurd to oppose the introduction of 
heavy machines. We must certainly consider how we should go about it. If you 
go to any of our large industries, like the fertilizer plant in Sindri or the steel plants 
in Bhilai, Rourkela, Durgapur, etc., you will find that each of them is a large and 
thriving hive of humanity and huge machines. Soon they will be counted among 
the big cities of India. So we will continue to do this with all our might. But 
inspite of all this, the fact is that millions of people in India are either too lazy to 
do something productive or, even if they work, it is only for a few months in the 
year. 

We are trying to look ahead fifteen or twenty years hence, as we should. We 
find that as the process of industrialisation goes on, we require more and more 
trained people to man these plants. But heavy industries help in increasing 
agricultural production and ancilliary industries come up. The implements that 
are used are not very good these days. The ploughs are extremely outdated which 
barely scratch the surface of the earth. The common complaint is that there is 
not enough production in the country. But what is to be done? Therefore, heavy 
industries and the use of steel can benefit agriculture greatly and innumerable 
ancilliary industries come up as their offshoots which could definitely help to 
solve the problem of unemployment. It is difficult to say how long it will take. 
But the process will be speeded up. 

The problem is that every year fifty-sixty lakh people are added on to the 
population and they have to be fed, clothed, housed, educated and health-care 
facilities and employment have to be provided for them. This slows things down 
a little [laughs]. Anyhow, all these problems will be solved, no doubt. But, as I 
mentioned just now, millions of people are not doing a full day’s work. It is not 
their fault. They just do not get the opportunity. Innumerable people are 
unemployed. Take farming, for instance. Our farmers are doing good work though 
most of them are still following old-fashioned methods. They must adopt modem 
techniques. I do not mean that we should get tractors and big machines. That is 
not possible at the moment all over the country. But better ploughs can easily be 
purchased. The best plough will not cost more forty-fifty or at the most sixty- 
seventy rupees. Other small tools cost about fifteen-twenty rupees and will facilitate 
the working of the farmers. Production will immediately increase. You do not 
have to go very far to see how much they can benefit if these things are done. 

The district of Allahabad is generally regarded as a backward area in 
agriculture. I think the average yield in India is twelve maunds per acre which is 
very little. It should be twice or thrice as much. In Allahabad, it is even less, 
about nine or ten maunds. So I was telling the farmers that it is a shameful thing 
that they should be so backward when a very ordinary looking Kurmi got up and 
said that he had been able to produce forty-nine to fifty maunds of wheat per 
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acre of land. Just imagine, he was able to produce five times as much as the 
general average without any tractors and what-not. It is true that he looked after 
his land very well, selected good seeds, used fertilizers and made arrangements 
for proper irrigation. These are some of the things which every farmer must do. 
He can then immediately increase the production by five times. 

Well, anyhow, this shows that production can be increased all over the country 
gradually, if not immediately, if people pay attention and take advantage of the 
modem scientific techniques. There is nothing secret about all this. Everybody 
knows about them. Well, I think it is happening more and more in India. As I was 
saying, the new techniques of agriculture and the new implements that are available 
can do a great deal of good. I am not talking of heavy industries and big machines, 
etc. But the problem is that there are far too many people who are dependent on 
agriculture nowadays in India. If the pressure on land could be reduced it will be 
better. But where are the poor people to go? Each family owns a small piece of 
land and the number of people who are dependent on it keeps increasing. So the 
land gets poorer in quality and farmers get poorer day by day. 

Therefore, some alternative sources of employment will have to be found for 
the people in the rural areas. Agriculture must be improved and secondly, small 
industries must be set up. I am not in favour of concentrating all our attention on 
putting up huge industries in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and the other big cities 
though they are no doubt important. But we must make our rural areas prosperous. 
It is absurd to put up a model village somewhere or the other. It is very important 
to produce goods from land, industries, etc. There is terrible unemployment in 
India, both among the educated as well as the uneducated. The only solution is to 
set up more industries, big and small, village industries, etc., in villages and the 
cities. You will find that even now, generally speaking, the individuals who are 
trained in engineering and other skills or become technicians, foremen, etc., are 
able to get employment immediately. The others find it more difficult to get jobs. 

So, the problem before us is to take advantage of the unused manpower 
which is available in the country today. Leave aside the problem that the unemployed 
are facing. If it is utilised, immediately a whole sea of humanity becomes available 
to the country and even if they do not get the best opportunity at least they will be 
able to earn something. For instance, suppose the average income of an individual 
is a rupee or two daily, in the rural areas it is less. If they are able to earn a little 
on the side by spinning the charkha or doing something else, they will produce 
new wealth for themselves and the country. There is no question of the Ambar 
Charkha competing with big machines. It is a new way of producing goods and 
of providing a source of income for the unemployed or under-employed. Looking 
at the problems of today, I am reminded of what Gandhiji used to say about the 
charkha. Whether we spin the charkha or do something else, the important thing 
is to utilise unused manpower that is available in the country. 

You must have heard that there has been tremendous progress in certain 
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fields like agriculture and industries, etc., in China. I do not know exactly how r 
much progress has been made and later reports show that the earlier figures were 
somewhat exaggerated. But there has undoutedly been progress and it has been 
possible because they have utilised the unused manpower in the country. I agree 
that it was done by coercion, but they have got results. The people do not enjoy 
much individual liberty' in China. The Government decides whether or not they 
will work, how’ much they must work and what wages they shall be paid. But 
they have achieved results by making their millions work hard. Production from 
agriculture, industries, etc., has gone up tremendously. We cannot possibly use 
torce as they have done in China. It has never been the tradition in India and we 
do not wish to use force. But broadly speaking, you must remember that a 
country s progress depends on the amount of w ork that the people do. A country 
does not progress by paper-work or by taking out processions, though that may 
be all right in its place. But ultimately, an individual or a nation can progress only 
as much as the amount ot work they do, no matter what revolution you bring 
about in the country or whether you have socialism, communism, capitalism, or 
some other ism. The principle behind all of them is the same. 

As I told you earlier, there are several examples of rapid progress in some of 
the countries after the World War, twelve-thirteen years have gone by since the 
ar and the countries which were completely ruined were Germany, Soviet Union 
and Japan. Other countries were also devastated in varying degrees but these 
three countries suffered terribly. The Soviet Union is a communist state while 
Japan and Germany are capitalist countries. All three countries have made 


extraordinary progress in the last ten-twelve years. Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the 
two cities in Japan which had been razed to the ground by the atom bomb, are 
once again prosperous cities with thriving industries and houses and what not. 
Germany which lay in ruins at the end of the war has once again became one of 
the richest countries in the world and is growing increasingly more and more 
powerful. Similarly, the Soviet Union where a large portion of the countryside 
had been devastated by Hitler is once again back on its feet. They have become 
extremely powerful and are now trying to reach the Moon. 

I have given you these examples to show that whether it is in the capitalist or 
communist countries, if the people are hard-working, there can be tremendous 
progress w ithin no time at all. These countries worked really hard. If people keep 
m u ging in debates or making demands for more wages and salaries or this and 
t at, t e entire picture changes. It is obvious that there should be debates about 
w at policy we should follow. I have no objection to that. But please remember 
a ere as to e a hard core of hard work and cooperation if you want results. 

i PU S m dlfferent directl0ns ’ nothing can be achieved. Let me tell you 

a elhi is not a place for hard work but an official place. I do not deny that 

ofXf ^ ar in offices t0 °- But take Germany, for instance. In the aftermath 
of defeat m war, when ruin stared them in the face, Germany was filled with 
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humiliation and anger. Anyhow, whatever the reason might have been, the Germans 
began to work hard, day and night. Millions of them had been rendered homeless 
and most of their cities lay in smoking ruins. But they preferred to rebuild their 
industries, working day and night rather than to build houses. There was no 
question of demanding more wages for less effort. In fact, it was just the opposite. 
Their single-minded effort was to put Germany back on her feet and they did it. 
Now. it is a wealthy, powerful country, and people are earning plenty of wages 
and have houses to live in. Their effort and hard work have paid great dividends. 
If their priorities had been different or if they had put comfort before national 
interest, Germany could not have progressed. 

This is something that should be borne in mind because there is a tremendous 
pressure of circumstances on us, whether it is the danger that arises on the 
borders or the Five Year Plans which are eating up enormous sums of money. At 
the moment we have to spend huge amounts on putting up steel plants and various 
other projects which will eventually benefit the country greatly and the national 
wealth will increase. As far as I can remember, we have invested five hundred 
crores of rupees in the three steel plants. It is a huge amount. Now the plants are 
almost ready and are going into production. Soon the country will begin to benefit 
enormously from them. 

In short, we need to invest money in everything at the moment without any 
immediate returns, whether we set up industries or agriculture or in education. 
Education is very essential to train people to take the reins of the country. Ultimately, 
it is human beings who count, not industries or anything else. Therefore, we 
have to train people. Then we have to invest in health-care facilities. Thus, there 
is demand for money from all sides for the progress of independent India. If we 
have less to invest, our progress becomes slower; if the expenditure in the country 
is too heavy there will be nothing left over to invest. 

Recently, the question of raising the salaries of the Central government 
employees came up and a Commission was set up to go into the matter. A judge 
of the Supreme Court was the Chairman 3 and the Members were good people 
who have sympathies with the masses and matters pertaining to labour. They 
presented a Report after a detailed examination of the issue. But it put us in a 
great dilemma, not because we thought the Report was wrong but because as a 
result of it, we would have to spend a very large amount every year on 
unproductive, governmental set up. I do not remember the exact figure, but 
suppose we had to spend twenty crores more every year. It is an amount which 
could be more usefully spent on putting up a fertilizer factory or one for producing 
atomic energy or education or something else. There would have now been a 
shortfall for all this. So, we were in a great dilemma. On the one hand, there is 

3. See fn 2 in this section. 
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great pressure on us to invest for the sake of future progress. On the other hand, 
there is the persistent demand for more wages, more salaries and what-not which 
would mean less to invest in tasks of development. Well, we could not ignore the 
advice of a judge of the Supreme Court and other senior members of the 
Commission, so we accepted it. The twenty-odd crores will somehow have to be 
produced. There was no alternative. But government employees are still not 
satisfied and are demanding a further raise. Now it is pretty obvious that people 
are entitled to better wages and salaries and to afford a better standard of living. 
The Five Year Plans, etc., are aimed at doing just this. But the problem is that our 
future will be ruined if we look for comfort and ease today. So, as I said, on the 
one hand, the Central Government employees have a good case for salary hike. 
On the other hand, the Government employees in the States get far less than the 
Central government employees though the work is the same. Therefore, they 
have an even greater right to ask for an increase in salary. If you go a step 
further, you will find that the per capita income of the common man in India is 
far less than what the Central or the State Government employees get. So, how’ is 
one to judge this? We want that everyone should become better-off. 

So, I want you to understand that all of us have the right to many things, this 
is not the time to be demanding them because we will not be able to progress at 
all. I gave you the example of Germany after the Second World War, where 
people lived in hovels and ruins and worked for twelve to fourteen hours a day on 
meagre wages. In China, the people are being forced to work extremely hard. We 
do not wish to do that. But it is an example which shows how a country can 
progress only by having a strong determination and resolution. If a country is 
prepared to put up with hardship for a few years, it will reap the benefit thereafter. 
Otherwise neither this generation nor the next will be able to look forward to a 
comfortable future. There is no doubt about it that we have progressed a great 
deal during the last ten to twelve years. The whole world knows about it. But it 
would be more correct to say that we have laid the foundations of future progress, 
whether it is by schemes to produce electricity or something else. 

Take the armed forces, for instance. There has been such tremendous 
progress in the production of military hardware, especially during the last three 
years, that there has been a rapid transformation in the armed forces. Most people 
may not be aware of all these things except what they see during Republic Day 
parades and what-not which are superficial things. The real strength of the army 
depends on the goods and military equipment that we produce in the country. 
Even brave soldiers are useless without proper weapons. We are even now 
dependent on the United States and England and other countries. The modem 
weapons are extremely complicated. Now for a free country this does not 
constitute freedom; you, more or less hand over your liberty to others if you 
cannot even produce your own weapons. I agree that we did not lay emphasis on 
this, but now we are rectifying that. We have very able people in the ordinance 
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factories, technicians, mechanics and engineers, etc., and they are now beginning 
to produce military equipment. We are even issuing some planes and soon we will 
have big fighter-bombers. This is just the beginning. If you go to the Agricultural 
Fair, you can see the Defence Pavilion and learn how much progress we have 
made in this field. 

This is the thing that really counts. Our soldiers are brave people but they 
need good weapons to be able to fight well. We are doing that now- and our 
military strength is increasing. But all this depends on the wealth which is produced 
in the country from land or industries. So it comes round again and again to this. 
We can produce only as much as we invest in improving the land, producing 
fertilizers and in setting up new industries. So, it is a question of how much we 
are able to save to invest in tasks of development. It is obvious that it is difficult 
for poor countries to save very much or to have a surplus which can be invested 
for the progress of the country. If there were savings a country would not be 
poor. This is the problem. How are we to save? Governmental expenditure is of 
two kinds. One is in the tasks of development, in putting up industries or in 
education and other things, as we are doing. The second type is the administrative 
expenditure. That is essential too, but it is unproductive expenditure. So, the less 
we spend on administrative expenditure, the more we will have to invest in other 
tasks. I want you to think about this seriously. The only conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that we must increase production in the country as quickly as possible 
so that the people become better off. This is not my opinion alone, everybody in 
the world knows about it. This is how the West has advanced. You will shudder 
if you read about the condition of the labourers and the hard work that they had 
to do for a mere pittance in England in the 1 8 th century. But gradually, with the 
increase in production, their condition improved. 

In short, we are at a critical and historic momentum in India’s history today. 
We are in the middle of an industrial revolution and there is no scope for any 
slackness because that will be the surest way to ruin. You cannot stop swimming 
midstream, for you will drown. It needs only a little extra effort to go across. 
The face of India will be transformed in a few years when our hard work and 
effort will begin to pay off. The people’s status and standard of living will improve 
gradually. So, this is a crucial time for us. 

The Third Five Year Plan period which will commence a year and half from 
now' will be very crucial for us. We must make a strong effort even if it means 
tightening one’s belt a little more and bearing some hardships. Otherwise the 
opportunity will slip away. We cannot afford to let time slip away, especially 
since there are innumerable dangers before us. The burden is bound to be a heavy 
one. So, we are looking for aid from other countries. We do not want charity but 
only loans, long term credit, because within ten-fifteen years our capacity to pay 
back the loans will increase. The United States, the Soviet Union and some other 
countries have given us some loans and it is possible that we may get more. This 
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is nothing extraordinary. All countries take loans and repay them. 

It has become essential for us to produce enough steel and power and other 
things in the country. We have put up three big steel plants and would like to put 
up some more. The sign of progress in any country is the amount of steel and 
power that it produces. Electricity is very essential for industries and other things. 
We have made some progress in the field of atomic energy too. In fact, we are 
one of the few countries in the world who are doing this. We are not interested in 
making an atom bomb but in using atomic energy for tasks of progress. Therefore, 
we are on the threshold of a new age in India and the world and yet, to some 
extent, we are in the old rut too. How are we to march forward into the new age? 
This is what the Five Year Plans are for. So you must understand their implications 
fully because this is not the time for us to do anything which will weaken us or 
prevent our progress. It is pretty obvious and I do not have to spell it out that the 
most important thing is unity. I have no objections to debates over policies and 
ideologies and what not. But behind that, there has to be solid hard work and 
unity. 

All these things come to my mind, the days gone by and especially Gandhiji's; 
the innumerable occasions when we used to talk about the future of India. I 
cannot say what he would advise us to do if he had been alive today. But one 
thing I do know and, that is the fundamental principles which he believed in are 
right and we must remember them. There is no point in merely shouting Mahatma 
Gandhi ki Jai. 

I have drawn your attention to one aspect of the problem. The other dangerous 
one is the problem that has arisen on our borders. India’s borders with China and 
Tibet extends for thousands of miles and there had never been a hint of danger or 
dispute for hundreds of years. Today the problem has suddenly flared up and the 
situation is fraught with dangers. As you know, all kinds of strange complications 
have arisen in this context. It is obv ious that the foremost duty of every country 
is to protect and defend its freedom against external aggression and to combat 
any danger that threatens. No country can survive without this. Our past history 
shows that we used to indulge in petty feuds and quarrels, forgetting our duty. 

The danger that has reared its head on the border has affected everyone in 
India, adults as well as children. It is proper that the children in a vibrant nation 
should be able to grasp things. But what is the course of action before us? How 
are we to combat this danger? What should be our political and military strategy? 
These are the difficult and complicated problems that arise. It is not enough to 
have some spirited demonstrations in Delhi or elsewhere. No problems can be 
solved in that way. It is absurd that people should misbehave in a fit of momentary 
passion. Forgive me. I am not talking about you. It is not a sign of strength but of 
weakness to abuse and threaten. It is only old men and women who do such 
things. Enthusiasm should be converted into strength if we want to achieve 
something. 
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Believe me, these are extremely complicated problems. For two countries of 
the size and population like China and India, the world’s largest countries, to be 
fighting with one another is a big issue and shakes up the world. Therefore, we 
must be clear-headed and think straight about this problem. The most important 
thing will of course be to maintain the honour, independence and self-respect of 
the country. It is only weak countries which would compromise these things. 

This is one aspect. On the other hand, we have spent an entire life-time 
trying to work on the principle that the problems of the world should be solved 
by peaceful methods and that there should be peace in the world. We have talked 
about Panchsheel and so have others, though they have not always followed it 
scrupulously. No country will jump into a war without a great deal of provocation 
when it is fully aware that such an action is opposed to all our principles and 
norms. Secondly, an unthinking act on the part of one country can light a spark 
which will engulf the whole world. This is not an ordinary age but the age of the 
atom bomb, which makes the situation more complicated. To solve this problem, 
it is absolutely essential for a country to be strong. A nation’s strength depends 
on several things. One is military strength but even more important is 
industrialisation, production of goods and the economic strength of a country. 
Above all, the real strength of a nation depends on its people, their thinking, etc. 
Therefore, this is a crucial time tor us when complicated questions are before us. 
It is a testing time for us, though the need for a military confrontation may or 
may not arise. It is a testing time for our unity and strength of purpose and will 
show whether we put national interest before our personal ones. It will prove 
whether we do things for our personal benefit or we are aware of the need to 
suppress our interests and serve the country. This is the question that we face 
today. 

People who come from outside read our newspapers and form a picture of a 
country in which people fight among themselves constantly. In the name of religion, 
province, language or about wage increase or something else. Caste system has 
been the bane of this country for centuries and unless we get rid of it, we will 
never be able to stand erect. The internecine fights among the people and the 
caste system, etc, weaken us. People are amazed that a large country like ours 
which has won freedom by its own effort should be constantly in a ferment of 
disunity. How can a country become strong? There are other countries like China 
where, whatever the private opinions of individuals may be, not a single voice is 
raised in protest. There is no scope for anyone to criticize the government. The 
Government has the final say on all matters and there is not much room for 
protest. But it would be wrong to think that the Chinese are treated like slaves. 
They have worked harder than any slave could and consequently the effort of 
sixty crores of human beings has added greatly to their strength. It is, however, 
regrettable that with that, their conceit and pride have also increased. Anyhow, 
we need not incite them. Yet we must have confidence in ourselves. There is no 
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cause for panic because fear is a useless emotion. We were not afraid during our 
freedom struggle. Why should we be afraid when we are free? That is absolutely 
wrong [Applause], We must stand erect and be prepared to face the enemy like 
soldiers. We must suppress our demands and needs a little and demonstrate to the 
world that we are indeed a truly independent nation fully capable of protecting 
ourselves and not given to panic. 

As I mentioned earlier, some people seem to feel that we should come to 
some military agreements with our neighbours and other countries in order to get 
military aid. You may perhaps be aware that I have not encouraged this idea at all 
and, on the contrary opposed it strongly for various reasons. For one thing, our 
foreign policy during the last twelve years has been diametrically opposite to this. 
All kinds of agreements and alliances have been signed. In Europe, there is the 
NATO Pact which does not concern us much. But in East Asia, there is the 
SEATO Pact and the Baghdad Pact which is now been reborn as the CENTO. We 
have kept ourselves aloof from all of them. The Communist countries have their 
own pacts and agreements and the two camps are in a state of confrontation. 
Right from the beginning, we have followed a policy of not entering into any 
military alliance and of friendship towards all the countries, as far as possible. I 
feel that we have stood to gain a great deal from this. For one thing, it is the right 
path and, moreover, a really beneficial path for the country. In the beginning 
people used to be rather suspicious about it, but gradually they began to realise 
that we were following this path not out of fear or greed but out of conviction. I 
cannot understand how there can be any argument about this. A free nation should 
follow its own independent policy and be friendly towards everyone. Getting into 
any military alliance or agreement means becoming heirs to all the disputes. 
Moreover, a military pact is, by its very nature, directed towards one or more 
countries. The moment a country enters into such alliances, it joins one or the 
other of the two hostile armed camps into which the world is divided. This would 
be absolutely contrary to the policy that we have been following in the last few 
years. Apart from the question of principles, we must also take into account 
whether it will do us good or harm. It is possible that we may be able to get some 
military equipment or aid from other countries. But at the same time, we will 
become hostile to a large chunk of the w'orld and will also have to abandon our 
fundamental policy which has contributed to the enhancement of our strength 
and prestige in the world. If we do this, it w ill become obvious that we have done 
it out of fear and lack of confidence in ourselves. Just think how this will affect 
us it we harbour such thoughts. If we need weapons, as unfortunately we do, 
the first thing to do is to produce them in the country so that they are under our 
control and the wealth of the country does not go out. It will also mean more 
employment for the people. Secondly, even if we have to import some equipment 
or weapons, it is better to pay for them in cash rather than get tied down in other 
ways. Therefore I am amazed at the way the others talk. 
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I remember, thirty or forty years ago there were people who were afraid of 
Gandhiji’s movement and used to express fear that we should dare to challenge 
the might of the British imperialism. They used to predict that we will definitely 
lose and be crushed. This mentality persists till today. I am fully convinced that 
no country can progress in fear. The moment there is fear in the people of India, 
their strength is reduced by half or one-fourth. I have repeatedly said that I shall 
never tolerate the presence of foreign troops on Indian soil even if their intention 
is to help us. My mind and heart cannot tolerate even the thought of inviting 
foreign armies to come here. Have you forgotten India’s history and the 
innumerable times, foreign troops British, French and others — were invited by 
the maharajas and nawabs. The result was that ultimately there was no raja or 
nawab left and the British grabbed hold of our country [Applause]. 

I am fully aware that India is vigilant today. The people are vigilant, and no 
outsider will be allowed to spread his tentacles here. But I am opposed to the idea 
of inviting others to come and help us. Such thoughts are bom out of fear and 
cowardice and will definitely weaken us. I do not accept it. Thirdly, I do not 
consider India a nation of cowards and I know that I am not fooling myself in 
this [Applause]. But that does not mean that you can show your courage by 
passing a resolution that we should go to war. Our forces will fight and fight 
bravely if the need arise, because that is their duty. But you cannot pass resolutions 
from your safe, comfortable positions. You must realise that modem warfare is 
urban warfare, with bombs raining down upon cities. Everyone of you, man, 
woman and child would have to become a soldier. In a war today, the soldiers 
may fight but everyone else will have to participate in other tasks like building 
roads or working in factories. 

Therefore, please do not think that a war can be fought by the army while the 
rest of us relax. The times have changed. How can a handful of troops come and 
save us if forty crores of people lack the courage to do so? I refuse to come to 
such military agreements. I am also convinced that they will not be acceptable to 
the people of India, by and large. 

What does this imply? It implies that this is not the time for complacency, 
because w'e shall have to tighten our belts and prepare ourselves against every 
kind of danger and not allow fear to creep into our hearts and minds. We must 
even be prepared to give up even our rights. No country can retain its freedom 
unless its people are constantly vigilant and prepared. This is the price that has to 
be paid for freedom. We paid a tremendous price in the sacrifices that millions of 
people made. Nothing can be achieved without paying the price for it. Once we 
have achieved freedom, we shall have to keep paying the price for it constantly, 
in a different way, in constant preparation and vigilance and unity. We must root 
out our internal disunity. This is the price that has to be paid for unity. 

You will find that the powerful nations of Europe may have innumerable 
internal differences, but the moment danger threatens, they are swept into the 
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background. This is one of the main lessons that we have to learn from the West. 
We must create the right atmosphere for it. There must be a harmonious 
orchestration of voices as in a musical band or a symphony. If each one of us 
speaks with a different voice, it will be a cacophony of sounds without strength 
or harmony. At least when danger threatens the country, a symphony has to be 
created as was done during our freedom struggle thirty-forty years ago. In spite 
of a handful of people who lived in fear and panic and were opposed to Gandhiji’s 
movement, there was a wave of patriotism in the hearts and voices of the people 
all over the country. That was the real voice of India. 

Similarly, there should be harmony in the country today. If there are some 
people who do not wish to join, there is no compulsion nor will we feel bitterly 
about it. But everyone must realise where our duty lies. It means showing strength 
not only in what we say but in everything that we do. It should reflect in our 
unity and determination to face every danger with courage. This is the lesson that 
was taught to us by Mahatma Gandhi, and inspite of various ups and downs, we 
ultimately succeeded in our goal. The nation which is not afraid to make sacrifices 
and is prepared to face every danger with courage need never be defeated by 
anyone. Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 


2. In the Rajya Sabha: On the President’s Address 4 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Jawaharlal Nehru): Mr. 
Chairman, I must begin with an apology to you and to the House for not having 
been present for the greater part of the time during this debate on the President’s 
Address tor three days. I wish to assure the House that no discourtesy was 
intended. I have lost by my absence, not the House, but as the House knows, we 
have now a distinguished visitor in Delhi’ and because of my preoccupations — I 
had to meet him, attend to him, and go to various functions — it made it impossible 
tor me to come here frequently. I have tried to remedy that lapse partly by reading 
the notes prepared by my colleagues of the speeches and addresses and partly by 
reading the actual speeches, the record of the actual speeches, in the small hours 
of the night. Naturally, that cannot take the place of attendance and listening. All 
1 can say is that I am deeply sorry that I should have been put in this position by 
circumstances. 


peech during the debate on the Motion of Thanks on the President’s Address, 12 February 
1 960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVIII, cols. 602-626. 

5. Khrushchev arrived in Delhi on 1 1 February 1960. 
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Now, Sir, in the course of this three days’ debate many points have been 
referred to. Even as I came in just a few minutes back, an hon. Member opposite 
was speaking with some force about the Reserve Bank employees. 6 Now, 1 do 
not wish to go into that matter except to suggest for consideration that the Reserve 
Bank employees are the best paid in India. This fact might be remembered. It is 
sometimes thought that the profits of the Reserve Bank are like the profits of 
some private concern to be divided among the employees. The Reserve Bank 
money, obviously any bank money and more especially the Reserve Bank money, 
is the nation’s money which it collects for various purposes. On the merits I 
wish to say nothing at the present moment except to express my regret at the 
way this matter is brought forward by some of the employees, the language they 

You Said It 


By LAXMAN 



I’ve a wife and four kids to feed, Sir — I need a job badly 
with two months’ bonus and D.A. merged with the salary! 

(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 4 JANUARY 1960) 

6. R.B. Gour, CPI, MP from Andhra Pradesh, speaking on pay disputes. 
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use, the letters they write, and I have seen some of them which are highly 
objectionable. 

Now, Sir, again I do not wish to refer to a large number of small points, 
important as they might be in their different contexts. I propose to deal with two 
or three major points. Among the smaller points I was a little surprised to hear Mr 
Dahyabhai Patel talk of the Government’s lapses in regard to oil in Gujarat. That 
surprised me because that is one of the things in which the Government has not 
only not been negligent but has been paying every attention to it, and my colleague, 
the Minister in charge of oil/ is well known to be very enthusiastic and constantly 
to be trying to push this work. If difficulties have come, and they have come, 
they are not due to Government’s fault but due to circumstances. The other day 
a very high official of the Russian Government dealing with this matter was 
telling me of the accidents they had had in their earlier days in the oil industry, 
tremendous accidents, loss of lives, bursts, etc. And these things happen, and to 
blame the Government for them does seem to me to imply a certain ignorance of 
how these things work. Of course, it is open to the opposition to blame the 
Government if there is no hail or shower or eclipse. More especially when valid 
grounds tor naming it are absent, they have to search for something to say, and 
in that something they usually go back to certain fixed complexes, antipathies 
and the like, and they come up every time regardless of context. One of those 
antipathies, as some hon. Members seem to possess, is in regard to the Defence 
Ministry and the Defence Minister/ It is like King Charles’s head. It comes up 
again and again regardless of any fact, circumstance, like or dislike. I am sorry I 
am not a physician to cure people of their allergies and their antipathies, but I 
should venture to suggest to the House that criticism in regard to these matters 
should really be directed to me who holds himself responsible for these matters. 
Undoubtedly, hon. Members are entitled to criticise. Whether that criticism is 
justified or not is another matter. But the responsibility is mine both for the members 
ot my C abinet as well as for the major lines of policy that we pursue, in particular 
in regard to loreign policy and defence policy. And so I would suggest to them 
certainly to criticise, but perhaps to try to do so forgetting a little their allergies 
and antipathies, because the line of their criticism, if I may say so with all respect 
to them, is wrong in regard to our Defence Ministry which, at the moment, at a 
rather crucial moment, not only in our period of history in India but particularly 
so in that of the Defence Ministry, has to deal with these burdens which have 
arisen today. That type of criticism can only lead obviously to much harm in the 
country and outside. That is obvious. Again, I do not say that criticisms should 
not e made, I am really pointing out that this type of criticism cannot be made 

7. Mahagujerat Janta Parishad, MP from Gujarat. 

8. Keshava Deva Malaviya. 

9- V. K. Krishna Menon. 
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lightly because it has repercussions outside the country; it weakens our apparatus 
with which we deal; it produces all kinds of confusion in the minds of those who 
are supposed to be outside the pale of normal politics, I - mean the Army, etc. 
And so it should not be lightly made as Mr Dahyabhai Patel makes it or someone 
else does. I am a little distressed at the way these matters are dealt with when we 
have to face severe trials, severe crises, and we say all the time that we have to 
do so with unity of purpose and unity of effort. Now, it may be that the Government 
does not represent that unity of purpose which is so desirable, and no doubt the 
Government may be criticised, may be blamed. But, nevertheless, I would venture 
to say that there are occasions, there are certain points which, unless there is an 
overbearing necessity for bringing them, one does not repeatedly refer to them 
without doing harm. So far as I am concerned, naturally, I am responsible for the 
members of my Cabinet. It was I w ho ventured to appoint them and I have them 
in high regard otherwise, I would not have them. I have them in high regard for 
their capacity and for their ability. And I should therefore like the criticism to be 
directed against me. It is not an easy matter to face these various problems and 
difficulties not only in regard to the question of our border or other internal 
problems or the Five Year Plans, but also so many other questions that are ever 
before us. But on the one hand, we talk about unity of effort and on the other, 
there is a hue and cry like the one I have mentioned or like the other hue and cry 
which hon. Members opposite referred to, about corruption in high ranks. And 
for once, the leaders of two parties opposite, the Communist Party and the Praja 
Socialist Party, found themselves in complete agreement in talking about corruption 
in Government. Mr Bhupesh Gupta 10 in the course of his speech apparently, from 
the record that I read, got rather confused, and he referred sometimes to the tact 
that some names had been mentioned to me and asked why I did not place them 
before the Cabinet and why I did not place them before Parliament; at another 
moment, he said that names had not been mentioned to me. It is really surprising, 
the light-hearted manner in which this kind of thing is done. I do not object to 
criticism, and I get plenty of it and my Government gets plenty of it. But I do 
think that there are certain standards which we should observe, and when w’e 
bring serious charges, well, if they are justified, they should be brought, but they 
should not be flung about in the air just to vitiate the atmosphere, create lack of 
faith, create confusion in people’s minds and thereby, I believe, do injury to the 
national cause. 

I shall take up this matter right at the beginning — this question of corruption. 
Now, either this House or this Parliament believes in the personal integrity of the 
members of the Government or the Government as a whole or my personal 
integrity or it does not. Proof apart, if it does not, naturally it has a right to say on 

10. CPI, MP from West Bengal. 
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and a right even to remove them from office. For my part, I do not wish to 
depend upon some odd vote or other. There are policies which I hold and which 
may be criticised. But if it becomes a question, at this time of my life and the life 
of many of my colleagues in Government, of their personal integrity being 
challenged, then it is a serious matter. It deserves, wherever necessary, the fullest 
enquiry. And I should have thought that even those who differ from us would at 
least do us the courtesy in the afternoon of our days not to make charges which 
they cannot themselves justify and not to repeat charges upon others. And I wish 
to assure this House that any specific charge made will be enquired into whoever 
it is, whether it is I who am concerned or anyone else is concerned, however 
high placed he may be, provided — I shall make that proviso — that I am going to 
have an enquiry only when it seems to me that there is some at least prima facie 
substance in the charge. I cannot go about making enquiries because' any odd 
newspaper or individual makes charges. The other day I was reading a newspaper — 
not a widely circulated newspaper — in which I was amazed to see the fantastic 
charges against myself in regard to money matters. I was just amazed. I was just 
amazed, but what has one to do with a little paper somewhere in a State — not in 
Delhi, somewhere? I cannot go to court because a paper with a circulation of 
three hundred or four hundred copies makes those charges, charges against my 
daughter again of want of integrity in finances. These things hurt but one faces 
them and one gets hardened in public life. But it is, if I may venture to say so with 
all humility, somewhat different, if responsible, respected Members of Parliament 
or of this House circulate such stories. 

Now, about this particular matter of corruption, first of all it is obvious that 
all of us here are deeply interested in the eradication of corruption. It is obvious. 
In any Government, they have to be, and the whole of our background in the past 
has been such. I do not pretend to say that there is no corruption. Of course, 
there is corruption in various places, in various services. I cannot say that about 
everybody. But my point is that we are all deeply concerned about it and trying to 
the best of our ability to meet it. So far as the normal police processes are concerned, 
we have a special department dealing with this matter alone. We have the best 
men in it. That department has on the whole done rather well, I think; that is to 
say, it has pursued every case brought up before it — either they have dropped a 
case because there was no proof at all or, if there was adequate proof, they have 
gone ahead, started cases in law courts or initiated departmental action, whatever 
it may be. And I get a monthly report from it, and it is not a matter of small men 
being involved, fairly high-placed officers and others are involved too, and they 
have been punished. In court cases always there is this difficulty that the courts 
are not satisfied unless there is, what might be called, hundred per cent, evidence 
to prove a charge, our whole legal system is based on a charge being completely 
proved; nobody is considered guilty unless he is proved to be guilty. The only 
exception to that is apparently in Parliament, where everybody is considered 
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guilty unless he somehow proves his innocence, more especially the Ministers 
and the like. So, we are all interested in this and this matter is being pursued and 
we are all the time concerned with how to expedite those processes because, if 
we go to a court of law, it takes years and then the effect of the case goes; people 
forget about it. At the same time, as Mr Sapru" pointed out yesterday, we do not 
wish to upset, in this matter or any other, the basis of our legal system; it is a 
serious matter to do that. It may be and I for one shall gladly consider any way or 
having a summary procedure which does not take so long, provided it adheres to 
those basic principles for which we stand. One has to choose. There is this 
argument — as Mr Sapru also pointed out yesterday about summary procedures — 
that it takes you perilously close to authoritarian Government, and I do not know 
if this is realised by those who suggest it, but it does take you perilously near that. 
It may have its advantages sometimes, but I take it that this House, in the balance, 
does not favour it. And now a kind of mentality is produced consciously or 
unconsciously or deliberately in favour of this kind of thing. We admit that 
everything feasible within the ambits of the basic principles and law should be 
done to eradicate corruption. I have no doubt that many Members may have 
good suggestions to make. Let us consider them; let us sit down and consider 
them. Something has been done, and I would venture to suggest with all humility 
but with some confidence that while there is a good deal of corruption round 
about in this country, nevertheless, it is infinitely less than what is talked about. 
After all, I am not denying that there is corruption, specially in the lower circles, 
but the impression that is being given, let us say, to a foreign observer who 
comes here and who talks with people or reads papers, or to those foreigners 
who do not come here but read about this constant talk, all this makes them think 
that this country is a sea of corruption. I am amazed at this because this country — 
I do not wish to make invidious comparisons, but it is so — stands high up in the 
list in so far as the integrity of public w ork is concerned. 

Now, coming to this particular matter, about a year ago, in May last year, or 
maybe June, I forget, there was a seminar organised by the Planning Committee 
of the All India Congress Committee at Ootacamund , 12 and a number of eminent 
people were present there. Congressmen and others. In discussing various matters 
various sub-committees were formed, and one such sub-committee discussed 
this question broadly, of standards in public life, corruption, etc., and it was 
pointed out by some members present there — stress was laid on summary 
procedures — that the thing must be quickly done and all of us felt, I myself felt it; 
it is an exasperating and frustrating experience to see years pass before a person 
I considered guilty of almost a heinous offence being let off or lightly dealt with. 

1 1 . Prakash Narain Sapru, Congress, MP from UP. 

12. 30 May to 4 June 1959. For details, see SWJN/SS/49/pp. 413-422. 
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There was one case where I was so exasperated by a certain official’s doings 
that I felt that he should be dealt with then and there, law or no law — I was so 
angry. Well, this is an old case, some years old. Now, the State Government 
dismissed him — what I considered very adequate of course. I should have thrown 
him out of my window if he had come to see me — I was so angry with him. After 
two or three years he went to a court of law and represented that he was wrongly 
dismissed, and three years afterwards, because of some flaw somewhere, he 
recovered all the arrears that were due to him for three or four years, and there 
he was. Now, what is one to do with that? Now, it may be that our rules which 
protect these things go too far. However, we are not worried about this. Now r this 
matter came up betore that committee and we discussed it, and at that time the 
first suggestion was made about some kind of a tribunal to deal with such matters. 


1 did not think, at that time it did not even strike me, that this had to do with any 
special cases or highly placed Ministers or others; the matter did not strike me; it 
may have been in the mind of some. I thought it was a case of dealing with those 
found corrupt whoever it may be; it may include Ministers, of course — generally 
speaking. Later Mr Deshmukh 1 referred to the appointment of a tribunal in the 
course of a speech, which he was completely entitled to do, and anything that Mr 
Deshmukh says, 1 think, deserves attention, certainly my full attention. After a 
little while I asked him if he could be good enough to tell me some of these cases 
so that I could myself form some idea of what they w ere, or whether to institute 
further enquiries or not. To that Mr Deshmukh replied that he felt that if he did 
this, his informants might get into trouble, and therefore he was not prepared to 
disclose their names. Thereupon I said, “Please do not trouble to tell me the 
names of your informants after all why should they get into trouble if what 
they say has substance in it— ’’Tell me the cases, what it is.” Of course I cannot 
enquire on that basis. Mr Deshmukh however felt that he could only do so, not in 

r a ': ay ^ Ut d some formal steps were taken. Now, I am not criticising 
i r es mu at all, but I wish the House to consider what my function and my 

U ^ m 1 C c * rcumstances - Till a few days ago it did not strike me that these 
k° 03 C re f errec * to any Minister of the Central Government. I say so 

r ^ f 1 7 r u P es h Gupta has said that there were four or five Ministers of the 
C U T ^r ove ™ 7lent ' * our present Ministers and one previous Minister. He said 

7 l ~ 0t Strike me at a11 tiU a few da ys back When I heard a lobby 
Minktl ° e °i ls a ver y extraordinary thing that a number of our 

oh f’ 7 ^ ^ aCe< ^ ^* n * s t e rs, should be dealt with in this casual way. 

hiahlv^l Jr 77 P* aced a man ma y be — in fact, more so because he is 

g . P ce d,he should be judged by strict standards; if he fails to keep up those 


13. 


ec D 7 ShniUkh ’ ^ former Finance Minister, ; 
SS/50/p. 178 & SWJN/SS/54/p. 328. 


Chairman, UGC; for details, see SWJN/ 
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standards, he should be punished; I have no doubt about that. But my submission 
to the House is that this kind of thing, this kind of vague bandying about, the old 
women s gossip going about from ear to ear without any attempt to say what it 
is, is not a fair thing to anyone, and it creates a bad atmosphere everywhere. 

Now, Mr Ganga Sharan Sinha 4 said that his party had proposed some kind 
of a tribunal some time ago. I was not aware of that; that is my fault, but having 
given much thought to this matter 1 cannot think how such a tribunal can be 
appointed, a permanent tribunal. I can ever understand that, for a particular case, 
one. two. three cases, somebody is appointed, but I cannot understand a permanent 
tribunal to sit and invite complaints. 1 have had some training in law although it is 
rather old, but my friend, Mr Sapru, who has held the high office of a Judge of a 

High Court, said something about it — which seems to me completely true 

that, under our Constitution, under the rules and conventions that we work under, 
under the very basis of our principles, such a thing would not fit in at all. I think 
so. I do not myself see where it would come in the scheme of things that we 
have. Certainly change the scheme of things if you like. Anyhow, the point is that 
a permanent tribunal of this type does not seem to me desirable, feasible or in 
keeping with our constitutional machinery. 

I am myself sometimes criticised for being in a hurry, for doing things which 
I should take a little longer to do. So, I am not, normally speaking, one who 
wants to delay processes; rather I want to expedite them. I would certainly like 
to expedite these processes too. But after a good deal of thought I do not 'think 
that that is the way to put up a tribunal. Apart from what Mr Sapru said, that 
would mean every person who has a grievance, who has a grouse, rushing up to 
the tribunal, whether he has enough matter or not does not matter, to gain publicity 
by shouting, etc. Who is going to pursue everyone for defamation, libel, slander, 
etc.? Most of them may have no substance even. So, it will convert this country 
into a place where no Government can function adequately and where the 
newspapers and the public are constantly dealing with, or thinking about, or 
gossiping about charges and counter-charges. So, I submit that that is not a 
procedure which can be done. But I invite the House to bring any definite case to 
my notice and I shall certainly try to enquire. I cannot give up my responsibilities; 

cannot say that. But I shall enquire into everything that is written or mentioned 
to me. 

Dr Anup Singh (Punjab) ,h : May I make a submission. Sir. Some time back 
the Prime Minister was reported to have said that he did not know whether 
such a tribunal, as is proposed by Shri Deshmukh, existed anywhere else in 
a democratic country. I saw a letter to the Editor in the Punjab Tribune from 

14. PSP, MP from Bihar. 

1 5. Allahabad High Court, 1 947-54. 

1 6. Congress, from Punjab. 
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somebody- I do not recall the name — in which he pointed out that such a 
tribunal has existed for a number of years in Sw eden and Sw itzerland. The 
name of those tribunals were also mentioned. But as to what is the composition, 
the jurisdiction and who appoints them, that I do not know. 

Diwan Chaman Lall: ! It is not a tribunal, but a committee of the House. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes. I have a vague idea that there is something which is 
quite different. I cannot go into it because I have not got the facts. But if I may 
say so, there is a slight difference between the way affairs are managed in Sweden 
and Switzerland and the way they are managed here, I mean the way charges, 
etc. are made here. It is a committee or an individual appointed to look into the 
names, not a tribunal, finally to judge these things. However, I was pointing out 
that I am prepared for any serious charge made against any person who occupies 
a high position, for that matter to be considered not by me, although it is my right 
in the beginning to consider it, to ask the opinion of a highly placed person in 
whose judgment all can trust, as to what I should do, or whether there is or there 
is not enough evidence or grounds for not proceeding with it — that I am prepared 
to do. So, I do suggest, therefore, that in this matter let us be strict, but let us also 
be careful that you do not permit an atmosphere to arise in this country in which 
every man is blaming and condemning every other person. It is a well-known 
fact in life that the persons who shout most against corruption are the corrupt. It 
is the old story: “Stop the thief.’' It is quite natural. I am not saying that this kind 
of thing is done by others. But it is a fact. Once you create that atmosphere, the 
person who is the safest is the corrupt person because he is shouting the loudest 
against everybody. Every person, every government employee who might be 
retrenched or dismissed for something makes these charges against all his officers, 
against a Minister sometimes. Sometimes, he goes to Members of Parliament 
with some papers he has stolen from the Ministry and makes these charges, 
which I am sure the Member of Parliament, if he had investigated them, would 
probably find out that there was little or no truth. Without that investigation he 
cannot say either. 

So, every person when he is superseded comes up with this question. Now, 
are we going to have a system? On the one hand we are told that people should 
not be promoted by seniority alone, but on merit. The moment merit comes in, 
every person who is superseded has a grouse, and often questions are asked in 
Parliament. See partiality has come in.” Now what are we to do? If it is a question 
of ment, I cannot, unless he serves under me, judge all his merit nor can anyone 
else judge of it. It is only the persons who deal with them who can judge their 


1 7. Congress, from Punjab. 
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merit and I have to accept that — the judgment may be wrong — just like in the 
Army you have to rely on your senior officers, or committees whatever it is, to 
judge merit. If they went by seniority, the Army would be just no good at all as 
everyone knows. 

I have taken a long time in dealing with this matter because I would like hon. 
Members to realise that we are all colleagues, we have been colleagues and we 
are colleagues even though we may differ from each other — in a matter of this 
kind, on the one hand we have to try to keep the highest standards, at the same 
time this kind of mud-slinging does not help to keep our standards or even normal 
decency in public life. 

Now, Sir, there are two other matters I wish to deal with principally. One is 
this border question. I do not quite know. One hon. Member, Shri Jaswant Singh , 18 
talked about this is not the border — -our cringing and appeasing Pakistan, cringing 
everywhere. Now, I am prepared to admit that I am not so gallant and brave as 
Mr Jaswant Singh, but I have doubts about his conclusions and his wisdom 
nevertheless. If his idea of governing the country or dealing with another country 
is to go about bravely striking about or waving a sword, a lathi or a fist that is not 
my idea, and that is not, I believe, the idea of any person versed in these affairs. 
How are we to deal with these matters when such remarks are made which 
represent a state of mind which will get this country into indignity and disgrace 
all over the place? “Cringing to Pakistan” — I do not know what he calls “cringing 
to Pakistan.” If he says being friendly to Pakistan is cringing to her, then I am 
going to be friendly to Pakistan. This is our policy. But being friendly does not 

mean giving in principle or showing any infirmity about dealing with important 
matters. 


Jaswant Singh: That is exactly what I mean. We have given thousands of 
square miles of our land to Pakistan. 


Jawaharlal Nehru: All I can say is that Mr Jaswant Singh and I differ very greatly. 
I am not aware of this type of charge having been made except perhaps by one or 
two persons. 


Because I am referring to Pakistan, may I say that I am happy about the 
border agreements and we shall endeavour to go on trying to widen the sphere of 
cooperation and agreement? But again I say that it does not mean our forgetting 
our responsibilities and the vital interests of the nation. The other day. Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan mentioned something about — what is it — mutual defence or common 
defence or some such thing... 


An Hon. Member: Common defence. 


1 8. Independent, from Rajasthan. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, common defence. He has referred to this matter on many 
occasions and almost every time with a different emphasis and in a different 
context. 1 pointed out that we would be very happy to cooperate in an ever- 
increasing measure with Pakistan but the difficulties about this common defence 
were very serious. One was that defence is closely allied to foreign policy and so 
far as 1 know, our outlook on foreign policy was very different — Pakistan’s and 
ours — and even if we removed our problems and went, even then, unless some 
changes occurred in our minds, our policy would be different. 

Secondly, in practice, I did not quite see w hat this would mean and so on and 
so forth. Lately, Field Marshal Ayub Khan has pointed out more or less clearly 
what he means by common defence. He means — he has said clearly — that this 
can come only after the Kashmir question is settled in his favour. So you will 
observe — I am not criticising him — that this common defence was not the real 
issue at all but something else — the Kashmir issue — and more or less on the plea 
of common defence or whatever it was, this was raised. You see, that itself 
shows the complication of the matter. One cannot deal with these major matters 
affecting the country’s interests, which we have been carrying on for 10 years, 
in this way. We get into a fright about something and talk about common defence. 

I am pointing out how these points are entangled. You cannot isolate them. I said 
that the foreign policies were different. The evidence of them may be that Pakistan 
has preferred to join some military alliances — SEATO, CENTO and maybe some 
other. That is merely an evidence of it, which is clear evidence, while we do not 
wish to join any alliance of that type but it is deeper than that. The whole approach 
is different. I have found often in the criticisms made, even in the course of this 
debate by hon. Members, of our policy, whether it relates to China or whether it 
relates to any other place, going to the back of it, there is either a complete 
disagreement or a misunderstanding as to what the policy of non-alignment is. 
There is that basic misunderstanding. Even though sometimes they may talk 
"Yes, non-alignment is good”, but they really do not understand it. Indeed our 
policy is something more than non-alignment. Non-alignment is a negative thing. 
Ours is a positive policy, I hope a positive policy of friendship and trying to gain 
the goodw ill of other countries while firmly adhering to our principles. Non- 
alignment is one basic expression of it but only a part of it. Hon. Members opposite 
seem to imagine that foreign policy consists in threats to other countries and in 
other manoeuvres like tying oneself to other, etc. One hon. Member, Dr Bose' 9 1 
think, was displeased that we have not formed some kind of joint military or 
other alliance with Indonesia, Burma and Nepal. 

Dr A.N. Bose: I did not say “joint military alliance”. I only suggested a common 

policy. 

19. Atindra Nath Bose, PSP from West Bengal. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Common policy about what? May I respectfully suggest not 
only to Dr Bose but to some other Members also that we should be a little careful 
in mentioning other countries. They are very sensitive and rightly so. They are 
proud of their independence. They do not like their names being bandied about in 
our Parliament as if we are some kind of an authority to deal with them as we 
like it is a very ticklish question — as if we are merely to decide that this and that 
country should do this and that country does it. In fact that is a very worse [sic] 
way of building up that common policy to which Dr Bose refers. 

Then, again one or tw o odd Members 20 expressed their regret that we allowed 
circumstances to arise which led to the recent border agreement between Burma 
and China. It is very extraordinary'. We should not come in the way, according 
to him, of that agreement. So far as I am concerned, I welcome that agreement 
as I welcome every settlement of a difficult problem. I might say that that 
agreement is more or less on the line of some such agreement 2 or 3 years ago. 22 
It is not a sudden development. It is a gradual development. Why it was not done 
in these 2 or 3 years and why it has come about now is another matter but it was 
basically agreed between the Burmese Government and the Government of China 
two or three years ago and the Government of Burma was good enough to keep 
us informed 2 or 3 years ago and later of many of these developments. There has 
been not the slightest difficulty in our relations with Burma over this issue or any 
other issue and we have been glad that they have come to this agreement because 
on matter less in conflict is good for them and good for the world. 

So, I would like this House to keep in consideration the context in which 
things are happening today. Naturally we function in our comer of the world, in 
India. Naturally we are concerned with everything that affects India’s interest — 
the border, this, that and the other — apart from the internal policies and planning. 
Nevertheless all these things are directly or indirectly connected with world 
happenings and we live today in an age of the most amazing revolutions in 
everything. What is happening in Africa today is an astounding revolution. The 
whole of Africa or large parts of it are shedding their colonial status with an 
amazing rapidity. No one knows what is happening but here is a live movement 
shaking the world to some extent or will shake the world. In Asia we have seen 
all kinds of things happening and among the other things that have happened, has 
been what has happened in our country and what has happened in China; the two 
major happenings in Asia, in India and China, are great developments. Look at 

20. Anand Chand, Congress, MP from Bihar and Bhupesh Gupta, CPI, MP from West Bengal. 

21. On 29 January 1960, Ne Win, the Prime Minister of Burma, and Chou En-lai, the Prime 
Minister of China, signed an agreement on the delimitation of the border and for a Border 
Commission to work out the details. It was seen as a signal to India to do the same. See the 
Hindustan Times , 30 January 1960. 

22. On 9 November 1956. 
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these things in this vast field of revolutionary changes in Asia, Africa and all over 
the world. Then there are the technological changes and scientific changes which 
are really changing the way people think about these matters. Some people think 
that even biological changes are coming to the human race, I do not know. But 
there is no doubt about it that basic changes have been coming in the last 150 
years or 200 years. The industrial revolution has powerfully changed the living 
conditions, life, the context and the content of life in a part of the world w hich is 
industrially and technologically advanced. Now, those processes are going on in 
India. Those processes, in a different sense, are going on in China. New worlds 
are being created. In India we are on the way to technological maturity. It may 
take 5 years, it may take 10 years or it may take 15 years but we are on that way 
and we are going pretty fast. There can be no doubt about it, whether our policies 
are right or wrong, that we have set India on the course of technological changes 
or industrial revolution. There is no doubt about it. Nobody can stop it. We cannot 
stop it, nobody can. We may get into difficulties. Take again, the approach to 
education which in the ultimate anaiysis is one of the greatest liberating forces in 
the country. That is what is happening, all these revolutionary happenings. And in 
all these revolutionary happenings, these tw o giants of Asia, India and China, 
come into major conflict. It is a very serious thing for us, for China, for Asia and 
the world. It is not a small thing, not a light thing, to be talked about lightly and 
for hon. Members to suggest: “issue an ultimatum.” We are not dealing with a 
minor matter, of a trade union issuing an ultimatum that they will strike if their 
demands are not fulfilled. Two major countries are concerned, two essentially 
powerful countries. The power may be greater on one side or less, but essentially 
two powerful countries geographically placed against each other. We feel and we 
think and the President has given expression to it that China has not behaved 
properly to us. We have been let down in many ways. You may, if you like, say 
that our policy was such that we permitted them to do so. You may do that, 
though I do not myself see how any policy could have made any major difference, 
any policy of ours, I mean. However, you may say so. If that is so, we are in 
error, we are guilty of it. But the major thing is we feel that we have been let 
down, that injury has been caused to our principles, and indeed, to our frontiers. 

n we ave to face that situation, face it with the right policy, face it with the 
nght strength, face it, as everyone knows— and that is the result of a right policy— 
T 1 * f meas ure of unity, etc. How, no doubt, so far as strength is concerned, we 
ou try to uild up our strength and utilise it to defend our frontiers. And so far 
as policy is concerned, that should support it. But I venture to say that we should 
a ways aim at peaceful settlements. Peaceful settlement does not mean 
appeasement, t e giving in to anything that we consider wrong. I do not understand 
why it should be thought that there are only two policies, one of ignoble submission 

e °* er V ] U ® ar a ^ rcssion ’ in the world. I do not understand this, as if there 
is no civilised approach to a problem left, but only weak surrender or the 
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uncivilised approach of brawling and shouting. Surely we have to and I hope we 
shall function in a more civilised way, adhering to our principles, adding to our 
might, to our strength, and yet functioning in a civilised way, realising that what 
we are doing today may have effect on generations to come, in this changing 
revolutionary world. That has been our policy. 

We are accused repeatedly that we hide things. The fact is — and 1 have 
spoken about it in this House and elsewhere previously — -that there is nothing that 
we have hidden from Parliament, from the country, except if you like, the fact of 
what happened in the Aksai Chin area about which we got confirmation in October 
1958, when we immediately wrote to the Chinese Government, when we found 
that a road had been built there in the northern Aksai Chin area.'' We wrote to the 
Chinese Government and we were corresponding for a few months when the 
Tibetan rebellion took place. Now, you may be justified. . . 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru: 24 When did the Government first get the information about 

the building of the road through Aksai Chin? 

Jaw'aharlal Nehru: We got what? 

Dr. H.N. Kunzru: The Prime Minister said that he got it confirmed in October, 

1958. When did he first get information about it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That I think was either late in 1957 or early in 1958. I am not 
quite sure about my date. The hon. Member just now referred to information. 
Our first information was from some very rough Chinese maps which we saw in 
a magazine and on a very small scale which did not give precise information but 
w hich drew our attention to this. Thereafter we sent some of our people there to 
find out and it took them six months to go there and come back. It was round 
about October that we wrote, may be September or October 1958 when we got 
their report. Immediately after, w ithin a week or ten days, we wrote to the Chinese 
Government. This correspondence went on till early in 1959 came the Tibetan 
rebellion. 

Now, I am prepared to accept that it would have been better to have placed 
all this before the House, all that we had discovered at that time. But we thought 
it better to correspond and find out exactly what was the position. Apart from 
this particular incident, there is absolutely no basis for any person to say that we 
were keeping facts from this House. It would be foolish for us to keep back 
facts. It is true that in diplomatic matters we do not come with every move, 
every letter, every message, to newspapers or to this House. It is true you cannot 

23. See SWJN/SS/45/pp. 702-706. 

24. Independent, from UP. 
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conduct diplomacy or any kind of foreign relations on that basis. But in this 
particular matter, it has come to this, that we have placed every letter, every fact 
about this before the House in various White Papers. And I may inform the House 
that we have just very recently addressed a communication to the Chinese 
Government 25 in reply to their last letter 26 and in due course that would also be 
placed before the House. 

It is not for me, it would be unbecoming of me, to talk rashly about the brave 
steps that we are going to take and what we are going to do. That is not the 
normal language of responsible people speaking for a government. But I have 
said it before and I may repeat it. However, I need not repeat what the President 
has said so well in his Address. Look at the President’s Address. Mr Bhupesh 
Gupta, I believe, did not like one or two phrases in it. What the President says, if 
you would be good enough to read it again, does not lack in firmness anywhere. 
It is a firm statement of India’s position in this matter, at the same time laying 
stress on our desire for friendly settlements. Friendly settlement does not mean 
giving up basic principles or a basic interest. Nevertheless it is and should be our 
function and that of every government to try for friendly settlements, because 
there is no alternative to it. It is all very well saying — you go and do this or that. 
But there is no alternative in India, in Germany, in France, in America or Asia, 
there is no alternative to friendly settlement. A friendly settlement may take a long 
time and that friendly settlement may be upset by the opposition party and war 
may begin. That is a different matter, because every kind of folly might be 
committed and we should be prepared to meet every contingency like that. But 
the only reasonable approach is to be firm in your position and try as far as 
possible to reach settlements in a friendly way. The President has said quite 
firmly what our position is, about our deep sorrow at what we consider a 
breach of faith from a country with whom we have been friendly, with whom we 
had concluded an agreement laying down the very principles which are talked 
about so much, about Panchsheel. Nevertheless our desire is for peaceful 
settlement. 

Let it be understood quite clearly that though we talk about friendly settlement, 
I see no ground whatever at the present moment, no bridge between the Chinese 
position and ours. That is to say, our present positions are such that there is no 
room for negotiations on that basis. There is nothing to negotiate at present. It 
may arise later, I don’t know. 

To say that we would not have anything to do with them or to issue an 
ultimatum to them is not wisdom or statesmanship. That kind of thing is not done 
by responsible mature countries. It is only the people who talk without acting up 


25. See Appendix 25. 

26 . See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 398-423. 
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to their talk later on who may do that kind of thing. That would be a thing almost 
entirely opposed to all that we have done in the past in regard to foreign policy 
and the like. 

May I just mention one thing? Perhaps the House knows that we have prepared 
an atlas of the India-China frontier and copies of this atlas have been placed in the 
library ot Parliament and I think a copy each has been sent to the leaders of the 
principal parties in Parliament for their convenience. 

Two subjects I have dealt with and the third I had in mind to deal with was 
the question of planning. Now, the real question for us to be clear in our own 
minds is this: Do we believe in planning or do we not? If we do not believe in 
planning, as for instance, some people do not, then, of course, it is a different 
matter and there is no common ground left between us to discuss but if we 
believe in planning, we might of course have different views about planning, the 
content of planning, we may discuss, we may argue because planning today, 
apart from certain basic approaches or principles — is becoming more and more 
not an ideological procedure but a scientific approach to desired ends. Either you 
believe that there can be no such thing as a scientific approach and you leave 
things to chance, to what is called an open market, to Adam Smith and what 
not — if you believe in that, then it is a different matter but I do not believe in it. 
There are very very few persons who believe in it, except some odd relics of a 
past age who may still think in that way but it has no relation to reality. No party 
in the wide world believes, no real political party of any kind, socialist, communist 
or capitalist, believes in that sort of thing. Get hold of any professor who has 
studied these matters. Whether he is a professor or a man belonging to any party, 
you will find an amazing commonness in the approach in regard to what should 
be done because it has become now a known procedure of how to develop a 
country on a technological basis, with heavy industry, with light industry and the 
others. It is a calculable thing. Of course, one factor, which cannot be calculated 
is the human factor, how much energy, how much hard work, how much ability, 
the human beings of a country would put in a job. That is an uncertain factor. 
The others are known factors which any expert to whatever party or ideology he 
belongs will probably be able to state clearly without such conflict. We had people 
here from America advising us, discussing these matters. They are not 
communists, they are not socialists and technically speaking, they are not planners 
or anything but as experts in certain matters they discuss the matters with us and 
it is surprising how they agree with others of a different school of thought. This 
is so because of the scientific approach now but there is this uncertain factor of 
unanimity of effort and the hard work to be put into it. That again leads us to this 
conclusion that if we are all the time criticising each other, we do not want to get 
unity of effort. Criticism, yes, in regard to improvements, constructive criticism, 
but if all the time we are thinking of running down or preventing something being 
done, then obviously the best Five Year Plan or any plan in the world will not 
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succeed. Inevitably, we have to shoulder the gravest of burdens; there is no help 
tor it but to shoulder them. All kinds of demands are made to add to those burdens, 
however justified those demands may be. It is clear that there is no reality about 
our desire to make good in the Five Year Plan. It is not realistic to have all these, 
forgetting the basic thing. As the House knows, we have a small but very good 
committee of Members of Parliament in regard to planning. It has met several 
times, a few times, and it will meet more in the future, I hope regularly this 
session because, in this matter our approach is to gain the goodwill and cooperation 
and even criticism of others. It is not a party approach at all, though as a part} 
we may have some views in regard to a certain matter. That is a different matter 
but, as I said, it is a question of more and more scientific approach regardless of 
parties and ideologies except for those who do not believe in the basic thing 
called planning and that, I think, is not a realistic approach but we cannot do 
anything about it. I will not say much about this matter because I hope we shall 
discuss this repeatedly, not only in committees but whenever necessity arises, in 
this House itself. 


I have not been able to deal with many matters I had in mind but I hope I 
have been able to put before the House some major aspects of these questions 
referred to in the Presidents Address and which are in the minds of Members of 
this House. It is clear that we are passing through a stage of history in our 
country which is of crucial importance. I said we live in a revolutionary age, 
technological and other developments, but I fear sometimes that the age is going 
a little faster than our minds and we are speaking the language of the past age or 
emplov past slogans not realising that they are not very realistic today and in 
t ese mo\ ing changes our traditional society is becoming a different society. Sir, 
wou d beg that these matters, therefore, should be considered from the point of 
view of the age in which we are living, the present day problems, forgetting the 
past slogans and times. 

Thank you, Sir. 


Bhupesh Gupta: I would seek only a small clarification. I am glad the Prime 

Minister gave a little attention to what I had said. I did not personally bring 

any charge against any Ministry. I only stated what had been stated by Mr 

es mu and drew' the attention of the Prime Minister to the newspaper 

report n act, I did not even mention any names although I have them; they 

C 1^1 * ° r ^ ron £* ^ w °uld like to know the present position. Mr. 
Deshmukh has said something. 

Mr. Chairman: No discussion now. 

pesh Gupta. I do not want a discussion. Sir. I do not want this question 

m Un ^ t0 ^ Set U P P erma nently to be gone into now. Mr. 
u as sai certain things. He would not give the materials to the 
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Prime Minister and I cannot help it. I would like him to give, but the point is, 
how is the matter going to be tackled even provisionally, or, is, there going to 
be a deadlock? That is what I want to know. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is rather difficult for me to reply to this matter. It is not fair 
to me or to Mr Deshmukh because I have great regard for Mr Deshmukh and I 
want to deal with any matter that is in his mind but the question is, how best to 
deal with it without going into this process which, I think, will be wrong, this 
tribunal business. Otherw ise, I am prepared to deal with it and in fact, if I may 
say so, I am still in correspondence with him . 27 


(b) Press Conference 

3. In New Delhi 28 

Prime Minister: I must apologise to you for the delay in holding this Press 
Conference this month. As you know, there were many eminent visitors and then 
came the beginning of Parliament 29 and I did not like the idea of having a press 
conference two days before the Parliament session. So it has been delayed. 
Anyhow, perhaps a number of questions that you might have asked have been 
dealt w ith in Parliament. That might simplify matters. 

Well, shall we note down the subjects you may like to deal with? What? 

Question: Subjects suggested for discussion: 

Some clarification on China. 

Maintenance of Price line. 

Warsaw Pact countries conference in Moscow. 

Prime Minister: What am I to say about it, I really do not know. 

Question: Prof. Toynbee’s lectures - your reaction. 

Correspondence with Mr. C.D. Deshmukh. 

Mr Khrushchev’s stop in Calcutta. 

Bihar-Orissa border issue. 


27. See items 52-53. 

28. New Delhi, 24 February 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in file No. 43(73)/60- 
PMS, JN Collection and PIB files. 

29. They were, since the previous press conference of 8 January 1 960. B. P. Koirala, the Prime 
Minister of Nepal, Voroshilov and Khrushchev, President and Prime Minister respectively 
of the USSR, V. J. Sukselainen, the Prime Minister of Finland, and Heinrich von Brentano, 
the Foreign Minister of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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Bombay-Mysore border issue. 

Congress President, Mr Sanjiva Reddy has made a statement in Bombay 
recently that the Government of India should solve all these border issues on 
uniform principles. 

Kerala. 

Workers’ living conditions in Bhilai. 

Prime Minister: Well, there are a number of matters suggested about which I can 
say nothing at all. You have asked me about various things. 

Workers’ living conditions in Bhilai. 

I cannot say anything, I do not know. But I can say this that it is pretty 
disgraceful what happened there the other day, and I have no sympathy with the 
workers if they do that in Bhilai. 30 Living conditions or no living conditions, when 
they go about damaging and sabotaging the plant and they expect anything to be 
done for them; it would not be done simply. Mind you these are not the Bhilai 
workers and it is not the engineers and others. These are the construction workers 
who are coming in the way of the working of the plant. If they have any grievances 
on living conditions, let them be considered. But going about damaging the plant — 
fortunately the damage was not much, that is a different matter. But even the 
slightest damage shows the mentality, which I think is very bad. 

Question: Is it a fact that there have been 160 fatal accidents 31 in the working 
of the Bhilai Plant? 

Prime Minister: I have absolutely no knowledge. I do not know. 

Question: Apart from the workers even the management persists that there 
have been 100 accidents. The workers say it is 160. 

Prime Minister. That has nothing to do with living conditions. That has to do with 
security precautions certainly, but the trouble there, as far as I know, has little to 
do with this. Obviously, one must agree there should be every possible security 

30. According to a Times of India (19 February) report of 1 8 February, Deosharan Dubey, the 
General Secretary of the Bhilai Steel Kamgar Union had been on fast since 1 1 February in 
protest against poor safety standards, frequent accidents, and inadequate compensation to 
accident victims. On 1 7 February, a zonal engineer visited Dubey, was mobbed by workers, 
panicked, and knocked down a worker as he drove off. Angry workers then assaulted an 
engineer, burned down two jeeps, entered the generating plant and power house, and 
attempted to damage equipment. An official statement declared that the police had asserted 
control, nobody had been injured, and plant had not been damaged. 

M. P. Petrenko, a Soviet Deputy Chief Engineer at the Bhilai Steel Plant, was killed 
instantaneously when a heavy steel door fell on him on 22 February. 
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step taken as well as good conditions, etc., supply, but what I am saying is that 
always jumping from this to this kind of action, of damaging and sabotaging is 
really... it is a kind ot thing, whether it is even not too uncommon now, students 
doing it or not, anybody else, deserves the severest condemnation. For my part I 
do not wish to compromise in it, whatever the consequences. I am fed up with 
this kind of people going about, breaking down things, burning cars, burning 
buses, this that, just to show that they are dissatisfied with something; something 
absolutely wrong, about an individual or a group who function in this way. It may 
be he is not blameworthy but he is mentally ill possibly. I do not know what it is. 
It is not a healthy state of affairs. It does not deserve the slightest sympathy. 
Damage to public property is really cutting off one’s own nose to spite one’s face 
kind of thing. It shows such a state of immature mental development, that one is 
rather alarmed at this low level of intelligence. 

Question: Do you suspect some political motive? 

Prime Minister: I have no reason to suspect it. So I cannot say. I have heard 
about it. 


ORISSA-BIHAR BORDER 
Prime Minister: I have nothing to say about it. 

Question: The Chief Minister of Orissa 32 is reported to have said in the Orissa 
Assembly that Seraikella and Kharsawan which now form part of Bihar should 
be transferred to Orissa and much progress has been made in this connection. 
I wanted to know are the Central Government aware that much progress in 
this connection has been made? 

Prime Minister: Not much, except that I heard rather vaguely, some reference to 
it or some talks about it amongst some people, but I do not know at all that much 
or any progress has been made. 

Question: What is your attitude to this? 

Prime Minister: Well, honestly I have no attitude. I have given no thought to it. 
Didn t think it is important for me to bother about it. It is a matter of no consequence 
to me where the border of one State ends and where the other begins, provided it 
is a matter of goodwill and agreement. There is no principle involved in this 
border. I am astonished that there was so much trouble over this matter. So my 


32. Harekrushna Mahtab. 
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broad approach is whatever is done with goodwill about such matters, is a good 
thing. 


Question: The Congress President suggested in this connection that the 
Government ot India should lay down a uniform principle in respect of this 
demarcation, either on the basis of district, village, taluks or so, and then it 
should be left to various States to work out border disputes on that basis. 

Prime Minister: I do not know. It is always good to have some principles to guide 
one, but it w r as on the basis of some principle that these divisions were made - 
States Reorganisation Commission and after. It may be also that very rigid principles, 
instead ot easing the situation, may create difficulties. One may apply one principle 
in one place and another in another. But, broadly, I agree there must be some kind 
ot approach which is more or less always common. It may be adapted. 

KERALA 

Prime Minister: Well, our friend asked about Kerala. What about Kerala? 


Question. May I know how the Congress formed a coalition government 
with a party which has called your government at the Centre and your party 
men of dishonour, as persons who have sullied the honour of India? How 
can you sit in a government in Kerala like that ? 33 

Prime Minister. Speaking for myself, because we are patient and tolerant, and we 
realise that sometimes the opposition parties say things in excitement which they 
do not mean. 

Question. Yesterday I think you devoted two-thirds of your speech in reply 
to that in Lok Sabha . 34 


Prime Minister: It is true. 


Question. There is one more question about Kerala, that is about keeping the 
luslim League out of the present government. The question is when the 
Congress could consider the Muslim League as a fit party for electoral alliance, 
now they do not give it any share in the government? I would like to refer to 
t e remarks made by Maulana Azad in his book that the cardinal mistake 


33. 

34. 


Following mid-term elections held on 1 February 1960, a Congress-PSP Coalition 
Government headed by Pattom Thanu Pillai took office on 23 February 1960. 
bee item 168. J 
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SACRIFICE! 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 24 FEBRUARY 1960) 


made by the Congress was in the year 1 937, it did not share power with the 
Muslim League and that created the partition. Do you think that the history of 
India would be repeated? 

Prime Minister: What will part from whom? What kind of partition is now envisaged 
in your mind? 

Question: You had been always condemning communalism and at this juncture, 
you have compromised with communalism itself, and this is something which 
has shocked us. 

Prime Minister: Compromised in what way? 

Question: Compromised with the Muslim League in electoral alliance. 
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Prime Minister: I should have thought that the whole course of recent events has 
shown how far we were prepared to go in order not to compromise with 
communalism. I should have thought that that is evident from our absolute refusal, 
come what may, to form a joint government with them. In spite of our strong 
feelings on other subjects, we took the risk — an enormous risk — when we said 
that we will not form a joint government whatever happens. Surely, no greater 
proof can be required of the Congress not coming to terms with communalism. 

But you referred to Maulana Azad’s book. I do not wish to discuss what 
happened then. The main thing is that it is not names that count in such matters, 
names like the Muslim League, Congress, etc. But I must confess that I did not 
take the Kerala Muslim League very seriously — from the point of view of policies 
I mean. When I saw, fairly recently, their election manifesto, I was astonished 
what they stood for. I thought that it is only a relic (of the past), they repeated 
things there in the election manifesto which I thought were very objectionable. 

I must confess that it is my fault that I had not seen it before. It was in 
Malayalam to begin with, the original thing, did not somehow reach us, but when 
it did, if that is the open policy of a party, well, however much we may otherwise 
try to cooperate, we could not share a government with that party in the slightest 
degree. There is too great a difference in their approach to do things. I am not 
accusing them or any individuals there. I do not know, they may be good people, 
probably they are. But I am merely saying that the policy for which they stand 
became rather clearer when we saw their manifesto. After the election I saw it 
not before, long after. 

Question: Is it not a fact that a copy of the manifesto of the Muslim League 
was sent to the office of the AICC before the electoral arrangement came 
into being and it was discussed by the Congress High Command? 

Prime Minister: That, surely, is not a fact, because, so far as that manifesto is 
concerned, it was shown to me and to some others who are called the Congress 
High Command, in my presence for the first time, I should say, about ten days 
ago, may be or less, a week ago. Whether it was sent to the AICC or not I cannot 
say, but I know this, this has produced great surprise when it was displayed that 
this is their manifesto. 

Question. Can you specify some of the aspects to which you took exception? 
Was it separate electorate? 

Prime Minister: It was more or less — there was nothing new in it — more or less 
a repetition of the programme of the old Muslim League. Yes including, not 
precisely, but a hint, even a hint, separate electorates are not directly asked for, 
ut a suggestion was made that some such thing might be necessary and desirable. 
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Question: Did the AICC enter into an electoral arrangement with the Muslim 
League without caring to know its election programme? And if this late 
realisation has come, who is responsible for that — because virtually the 
Muslim League has been given recognition, and it may emerge in other States 
also? 

Prime Minister: As a matter of fact, I do not think all that has justified w hat you 
have said because one step led to another there. And then as you know there is a 
very strong feeling in Kerala against the previous Government, and it is natural 
for, the strong feeling is represented by a number of groups — for them to cooperate 
to that extent. It is a big difference between forming a Government representing 
a policy, and negatively opposing something which you dislike. Its positive and 
negative, is an enormous difference. 

Question: Would you therefore, accept the Communist complaint that the 
democratic alliance won the elections in Kerala on the cry of communalism, 
because the Muslim League won on the basis of the election manifesto? 

Prime Minister: I am sorry I have not quite grasped the question. 

Question: The Communist Party has charged that the democratic alliance in 
Kerala won the election on the basis of communalism. Now since the Muslim 
League has won it on the basis of their election manifesto, does it not mean 
that you concede to their charge? 

Prime Minister: Too complicated a question for me to understand. [Laughter] I 
heard it twice, but I have not grasped it yet. If this happens, if that, then do I 
concede that that follows? It is much too complicated for my poor brain. I tell 
you this. I do not know what the Communist Party has said about it really. The 
issues at the election time, I suppose all of you know, were mixed, but they are 
pretty up and clear on the whole. Essentially at a time like this the issues are, for 
or against the previous Government’s activities or policies. These are the broad 
issues, however they may be put. So far as the Muslim League is concerned, I 
almost consider it to be rather local league there, chiefly in the Malabar area. It 
has been represented for the last few years solidly. When it thinks of itself in a 
much broader way, then it raises different questions. 

Question: This very issue of the communalism of the Malabar Muslim League 
was raised at Chandigarh AICC 35 when some of the Congress High Command 

35. 26-28 September 1959. 
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leaders, not you. but other leaders said that it was not so, it was only a local 
league. Did those leaders make that statement and enter into the alliance in 
spite of the charges made without enquiring into it? 


Prime Minister: I do not quite understand what you are driving at. Most of these 
things were done by the local Congressmen in Kerala under stress of great pressure 
and excitement, which existed at that time in Kerala before the elections and after 
all these movements there; and the AICC really agreed with them, not in this 
particular matter, I mean in any matter, but broadly it had agreed with them about 
the conditions that had arisen there. But the real arrangements were made locally. 
It might be,- to have hindsight and say that this step should have been taken 
differently and that should not have been taken; it may be so. 


Question: Apart from the question of whatever may have happened, in view 
of the fact that many communalists were included, the Catholics, the Muslims 
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WEEKLY 


(Seated from left: Asoka Mehta, Pattom Thanu Pillai, M. Padmanabhan, 
R. Sankar, U.N. Dhebar) 

(FROM SHANKAR 'S WEEKLY, 28 FEBRUARY 1 960) 


tt-BRUARY 28, I960 


Question: Can we say that of the votes cast in favour of the Communist 
Party, a certain proportion can be taken to represent not pro-something but 
anti-something also? 


Prime Minister: It is rather metaphysical [Laughter], You must ask straight 
questions, not these metaphysical ones. 
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Question: Would you explain the basis of the offer made by the Congress to 
the PSP that the Congress would support a Ministry formed by the PSP in 
the knowledge that the PSP’s condition was that any government it entered 
into would be in alliance with the Muslim League? Does that mean that the 
Congress was prepared to support a coalition of the PSP and the Kerala 
Muslim League? 

Prime Minister: Certainly, it means that, obviously, rightly. But that has nothing to 
do with the Muslim League, so far as we are concerned. That was a consequence. 
We told the PSP to form a government. That was the next biggest party, that is, 
bigger than this other group. We realised that that would mean their being 
associated, but we did not mind that in the circumstances because the main thing 
was that the mere fact that we were prepared, although the biggest party, and 
practically a majority, not to form a Government with Muslim League association 
in Government, was such a big thing, showing our attitude to the Muslim League. 
We had no personal grievances against any individual of the Muslim League. But 
it is business of the Congress attitude to that, which attitude, you may well say, 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 21 FEBRUARY 1960) 
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had created some doubt in people’s minds in the elections etc. We wanted to clear 
that up. And the tact that the Muslim League and the PSP afterwards cooperated, 
the circumstances were of much less significance. 

Question: There are certain reports that a Muslim Leaguer would be elected 
Speaker. Do you think that there is less objection to the Muslim Leaguer 
becoming a Speaker as against his becoming a Minister ? 36 

Prime Minister: It is eminently desirable for him to be elected Speaker, so far as 
I am concerned, I do not see any harm. You look upon it in terms of individuals, 
and not of policies. A Speaker does not represent any governmental policy, or 
should not. There is no harm at all, if he is a good man, if he is selected. 

Question: For your information, I was in Kerala covering the elections, and 
the popular belief was that if it was possible under the Constitution to have 
President s rule, they would prefer it to Congress rule. 

Prime Minister: You must have met the wrong kind of people [laughter]. 

Question: If you consider that the policy of the Muslim League is almost the 
same as that of the old Muslim League, then why in Kerala even now, after 
the elections, you are enlisting their support in running the Government? 
They will sit with the Government and they will support the Government. 

Prime Minister: Certainly. Why not? 

Question: Your differences with them are so wide. 

Prime Minister: The differences are on a very important plane but a distant plane. 
It has nothing to do with the Government of Kerala, that particular matter for the 
governing of Kerala. 

I must go on to some other subject. What was it about the border issue with 
China? What about it? A great deal has been said about it. 

CHINA 

Question: You said in the Lok Sabha that while there has been no reversal of 
policy “I have never said that I will never meet. The meeting depends on 

36. Although the State Muslim League withdrew its claim for representation in the Ministry on 
2 1 February, K. L. Seethi Sahib of Muslim League was unanimously elected Speaker of the 
Kerala Legislative Assembly on 12 March 1960. 
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certain circumstances in a changing situation.” 3 " What is the changing situation 
now? 

Prime Minister: I read out, I think, seven or eight extracts from various speeches 
delivered in the Rajya Sabha, Lok Sabha and Press Conferences. And if you read 
the whole lot, you will find my broad approach to this problem. The first approach 
is that if the heavens fall, I will never say that I will not meet anybody, because 
that represents a mental approach which, I think, is a wrong approach. It is the 
cold war approach which, I think, is a basic ill, evil and disease of the modem 
world and to some extent, I regret to say some of our newspapers display it from 
time to time. 

So, I am conditioned that way. All my training, from my youth upwards has 
been that way, being influenced by Gandhiji and others. So it has been an amazement 
and surprise to me to see the kind of reaction of some newspapers here to my 
proposal which seemed to me the obvious and natural one, with certain 
disadvantages certainly, and certain advantages. That is to say, having disposed 
of it negatively, and that is the attitude which some others take up here, negatively 
one should never do that that I don’t agree with. Positively, it becomes a question 
of desirability and a balance of advantages this way and that way, the advantages 
and disadvantages. 

Now, the fact that Premier Chou En-lai invited me to meet him certainly put 
me in a position 38 — either I had to refuse to meet him completely or to meet him 
and I thought this might be done. I need not go into all the details, but the point, 
is that in the balance after much thought, we thought that it desirable to have a 
chance of meeting, instead of merely taking up this negative attitude, even though 
it was by no means certain that any positive good might result from the meeting. 
It is a difficult subject. There are many difficult problems in Europe for which 
people meet; sometimes do not meet, sometimes meet, summits take place, all 
kinds of things happen, without pre-conditions. 

Question: Will your letter of November 16 now lapse and no longer hold the 
field in view of the rejection by the Chinese? 39 

Prune Minister: They are very much in the field; they remain there. 


37. See item 168. 

^. su ^ este ^ on ^ ^ December 1959 that they should begin talks on 26 December 
1959 either m Pekmg or in Rangoon. For details, see White Paper No. Ill , pp. 52-57. Also 
available in SWJN/SS/55/pp. 467-475. 

39. See mite Paper No. Ill , pp. 47-5 1 . Also available in SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 
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Question: I am quoting you and please correct me if I am wrong. I think it 
was after Mr Chou En-lai invited you to go to Peking or rather Rangoon, that 
you said that “no discussion can be fruitful unless the posts on the India side 
of the traditional frontier are first vacated unless there is some preliminary 
arrangement about the facts.” Would you kindly enlighten us as to what 
made you change your mind after you made this statement? 

Prime Minister: I have ventured to say that I have not changed my mind. That is 
exactly the same position today. You do not seem to realise that mind may be not 
quite so thick as to only see in one direction; it can see in two or three directions. 
Discussions may not be fruitful and yet they may be advisable. Do you understand 
that? 

Question: I cannot envisage what you can talk to him about if not to negotiate? 

Prime Minister: I have put it in a nutshell. One may not expect much fruit to 
come out of the discussions, and yet it is very often that that much discussions 
either between individuals or between nations, nevertheless, are considered 
advisable, because not to have them is inadvisable. Put it the other way. 

1 used the word “fruitful” then, not casually as I sometimes use my words, 
but with thought, and I am still prepared to say, that the fruitfulness is very 
limited at the present, I cannot rule it out completely. But, nevertheless, in the 
balance, a certain step was considered desirable, realising that it might not lead to 
the results aimed at present. 

Question: What is your hunch about it? Do you think he will accept the 
invitation.... 

Question: After the outbursts of the Opposition groups? 

Prime Minister: And the Press, why not add? I must say it has not enhanced the 
great reputation of some newspapers in India for restrained thinking or writing. 

Question: My question is still there. 

Prime Minister: I have forgotten it. 

Question: What is your hunch about it? 

Prime Minister: I thought the people who have hunches were newspapermen. I 
cannot afford hunches. 
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Question: Is there any indication that Mr Chou En-lai may prefer to meet 
outside Delhi? 

Prime Minister: We have had no reply. 

Question: You said on one occasion that if the negotiations failed it would 
worsen the situation. 

Prime Minister: Yes, it sometimes happens so. 

Question: There was a report in one Bombay Weekly about one of our senior 
officials in London being spied upon — 

Prime Minister: Almost kidnapped, oh? Is that what you are referring to? 

The weekly you are referring to has a remarkable knack of stating things 
which are remote from facts. It is difficult to catch up to it. It brought in our 
Vice-President into a story. Our Vice-President rushed to London on some secret 
errand. Vice-President had gone there because he was rather ill and his doctors 
had advised consultation with London doctors about his future treatment. I think 
the story arose this way. We sent long ago, some months ago, long before the 
Vice-President w as there. We sent Dr Gopal who happens to be the Vice-President’s 
son but who is the head of the Historical Section of the External Affairs Ministry . 
And we had sent him to London to look into the old papers in the India Office 
Library. He had gone there, he spent about a month there, looking at those papers, 
maps, etc., old, what happened fifty years ago, minutes of those meetings. He 
found much useful material there. In this connection, he received one or two 
anonymous letters and somebody said, “We want to meet you”. And he did meet 
somebody at some cafe or some such place. He talked in a round about way, 
‘ what are you doing there”, that kind of thing. That is all that happened. But this 
has been exaggerated. Of course, w hat happened has a certain oddness about it. 
I admit that, but nevertheless I have told you exactly what happened. 

Question: Apart from this case of Dr Gopal, has there been any instance in 
London brought to your notice of a similar attempt of getting at papers or 
documents that may be with the India House by people believed to be 
associated with the Chinese? 

Prime Minister: There have been anonymous letters inquiries, “what are you 
doing.” 

Question. Quite apart from Dr. Gopal’s case? 
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Prime Minister: Even apart from Dr. Gopal’s case, I have a vague recollection 
that somebody wanted to know ‘what are you doing, what are you getting from 
the India Office Library.’ That kind of thing. I have no other recollection. 

Question: The person who met Dr. Gopal what nationality did he belong to? 

Prime minister: I have an idea he was an Englishman. 

Question: From what did he receive those letters? 

Prime Minister: Anonymous. 

MR. KHRUSHCHEV’S CALCUTTA VISIT 

Prime Minister: Mr Khrushchev’s coming visit to Calcutta, what about it? 

Question: He has been here and talked to you for three or four days. Why is 
he coming to Calcutta? 

Correspondent: Both. 

Prime Minister: Mr Khrushchev’s passing through Calcutta has been a part of his 
programme long before he came here. In coming from Indonesia he wanted a 
halting place, before he proceeded to his next long hop and Calcutta was a suitable 
one. That is natural. I decided that it would be a good thing if I went to Calcutta 
during his brief half-day stay there to meet him and talk with him. Nothing 
mysterious about it. 

Question: Would you like to comment on President Soekamo’s suggestion 
that Asian countries should be represented at the Summit Conference? 41 ’ 

Prime Minister: The question is President Soekamo has said apparently that Asian 
countries should be represented at the Summit Conference. 

I do not know exactly what he has said and I can’t say at what stage — but — 
well of course if too many people are represented at the Summit, it becomes 
rather flatter. The point is that there are some subjects like disarmament which 
obviously is not the monopoly of three or four countries. Every country in the 
world is interested, certainly countries in Asia are interested. And at same stage. 
I have no doubt, they should come into the picture. But things being what they 
are in the world today, it seems to me that if a large number of countries sit 

40. On 23 February 1960. 
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together, they deliver harangues to each other without getting anywhere. That is 
the tendency at large conferences while small meetings, informal, private, is much 
more likely to yield some results. Therefore, I would leave the Summit as it is at 
the present moment, in the hope that they will get somewhere. But any of these 
major questions like disarmament should come later before somewhat larger 
gatherings where Asia should certainly be represented. 

Question: Do you agree with Mr Khrushchev’s observation at Bhilai that the 
Western capitalist countries are giving a dole to India and the Soviet Union 
was the only country, disinterestedly helping India and other underdeveloped 
countries and there is colonial exploitation? 

Prime Minister: Now, this is a question which can hardly be dealt with, I will try 
to answer it in few sentences. I will have at least to write a long essay on it. 1 
suppose Mr. Khrushchev said what he believed in. My views are not identical 
with Mr. Khrushchev’s in that matter. Normally speaking, countries function not 
on the pure humanitarian plane, but on the ground of enlightened self-interest. 
Peace may be due to a feeling of enlightened self-interest, although peace is 
good. Peace does not become bad, because my self-interest makes me feel that 
India requires peace. Personally I would rather not suspect people of low motives. 
I suppose actions are governed by a variety of factors in which self-interest 
comes in undoubtedly, national and individual. 

Question: Mr Khrushchev further said that we are sort of very soft-spoken 
towards those colonial powers but he cannot understand this. Probably for 
ages we have been under subjugation and so we are soft. He said so in his 
Calcutta banquet speech. 41 

Prime Minister: Partly true. We are a soft people, excepting Indian press 
occasionally. 

Question. I would like to know your objection to meeting Chou En-lai in 
Rangoon. Supposing Mr Chou En-lai does not agree to come to India. Have 
you any particular objection to go to Rangoon? 

Prime Minister. I have no objection to Rangoon or any other place as a place, but 
I hav e a certain reluctance to going out of India and at that time I certainly had a 
certain reluctance to accept going out or having a meeting. The background of 
the Chinese note which came to me then.... It has made a good deal of difference, 
whether I meet anybody in the background of the Chinese note or our note. 

41. On 15 February 1960. 
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Question: Has the background changed then? 

Prime Minister: Read the notes. It is a very simple reply. 

Question: Do you mean Sir that your note is conditional to the meeting? 

Prime Minister: I make nothing conditional to the meeting. But I take the fact of 
the note becomes an important factor. 

Question: And you will only meet in the background of that note? 

Prime Minister. I am afraid, these press conferences are moving away not only 
from facts, but, shall I say, from something rather solid into something rather 
metaphysical, which I use in the other sense. 

Question: These Warsaw Pact countries met in Europe. Since this boundary 
question in Europe is predominant in the minds of those countries did the 
Chinese observer raise the question of Ladakh there? Is it within your 
knowledge? 

Prime Minister: Did Chinese observer raised the question of Ladakh in Warsaw? 

Question: The Warsaw Pact countries met in Moscow. Had this question 
been raised there? 

Prime Minister: I am sorry, I have no knowledge. 

Question: Do you try to make any enquiry from Mr Khrushchev or our 
Mission there try to find it out from any other sources, whether the Chinese 
observer raised it? 

Prime Minister: It is the first time that I have heard of any such thing from you 
now. I have not heard it previously anywhere. 

Question: The speech of the Chinese observ er has also been published and it 
is quite a stiff speech . 42 

Prime Minister: I know, but I don't see why you should expect me to read 
everything that is published. Well, this is beyond my capacity. I tell you I have not 


42. Sharply anti-American. 
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heard anything like this till you have mentioned it just now. I have no knowledge 
of it. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRIBUNAL 


Question: Are these reports correct that Mr Deshmukh 43 had agreed to your 
suggestion that Mr S.R. Das 44 might look into the position? 


Prime Minister: He has asked if Mr Deshmukh has agreed to some proposal that 
Mr. S.R. Das might look into some cases. Well, I do not think it would be right 
tor me to deal with questions which bring in names like that of Mr. S.R. Das etc. 
It is not tair to Mr S.R. Das. Therefore, all I have said in regard to these matters 
is that I am quite clear in my mind that a suggestion for a permanent standing 
tribunal to enquire into charges of corruption is not a right or desirable or feasible 
proposal. Constitutionally, one does not quite know r w r here it leads to, because the 
proposal has not been worked out and you may have something which goes 
against our Constitution, our system of judiciary, and is the beginnings of some 
kind of a super apparatus which normally is associated with countries having 
authoritarian rule. Either it has power or it has not. Or is it merely to be a kind of 
enquiring, forwarding agency. So all kinds of difficulties arise. We have certain 
laws to deal with such cases. The laws may be strengthened. The laws wherever 
the\ do not satisfy, do not meet the situation, can be dealt with accordingly. I do 
not say that our present arrangements are perfect. I do not think they are, because 
there is so much delay about it. 

But I am clear in my mind that this proposal is not a right proposal and it is 
definitely an injurious proposal and it is a proposal, if I may say so, which will 
work ultimately in favour of corruption, not against it. Why do I say so? There is 
no half-way house. Either you have a dictatorial rule and cut off the head of 
every ody you suspect or have some slight evidence about. You may punish the 
innocent, but >ou will also punish the guilty, and you may succeed in frightening 
people into behaving for a while. That is a possibility. But if you do not go to that 
’ you will only create a whole atmosphere of charges and countercharges 
an repeat I do not say that the charges made are always wrong, but the 

i a- r? ma e ^ frequentl y com pletely wrong. Human nature being w hat it is, if 
is tea person, angry with him, I bring a charge against him. Every person 
w o is not et us say promoted in Government service writes to me, cursing 
is superior. I do not mean every person writes to me but a large number do, that 
is pa la , e is corrupt. Immediately, the moment he is not promoted, he calls 
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his superior a corrupt person, he has shown partiality to the other person. It is 
quite extraordinary, the way the amount of time I spend in looking through this 
kind of correspondence that comes to me, charges, counter-charges — not here, 
from the rest of India, too, and I try to follow up every one of them, if there is the 
least substance, at least to find out what the facts are. It takes a lot of my time. 
Now, but the question if I may answer it, I said — we are facing a very peculiar 
position; a position, I must say to which my mind has never been conditioned. 
That is, no charge brought forward, no specific charge brought forward; vague 
charges are that the Government, the Ministers, the Cabinet Ministers and the 
Government of India are all corrupt. What is one to do in the circumstances? My 
training all along has been that no vague charge should ever have been made by a 
newspaper by an individual; it is not fair. You cannot catch hold of a vague 
charge; you can deal with a specific charge, deal with it and the public judges. 
There is a public, after all, wide awake public, there is the Parliament, there are 
the Opposition Members, if Government Members are supposed to be tongue- 
tied, which they are not — all these are factors today in our set-up which make it 
very difficult for corrupt people in any position to get away with it. They may 
sometimes, I suppose sometimes they do. But the fact is — you must realise this — 
that many thousands and thousands of eyes that are always there out to find the 
fault, to find if a person has erred in a way. Every Opposition party is concerned 
with it; newspapers are concerned with it, all kinds of people. So the right way 
obviously is, where such a thing occurs, whether in a big person or a small 
person, either to take steps in law or at any rate make it public and then let 
everybody judge of it. I cannot understand this type of procedure, which, whether 
in Parliament or in the newspapers, others, there is constant talk of this kind of 
thing without coming down to specific cases or instances. 

Question; In the speech made by Shri Prakash Vir Shastri 45 in the Parliament, 

he has given specific cases; he even referred to the Chief Minister of Punjab 

and mentioned certain cases connected with him. 

Prime Minister: I do not remember Shri Prakash Vir Shastri ’s speech. But, as a 
matter of fact, so far as the names do not count, instances in regard to Punjab are 
concerned, we have thoroughly enquired into them in the past, and I am now 
enquiring into certain recent charges made. 

Question: Against whom are those charges made? 

Prime Minister: He said, from the Punjab Government. He was referring to the 
charges made. I do not remember what Shri Prakash Vir Shastri said, but one or 

45. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Gurgaon, Punjab. 
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two charges, were made about the Punjab Government and the Punjab Chief 
Minister. 

Question: In the Rajya Sabha you said that you were willing to have Shri 
Deshmukh s charges, 46 if he is not willing to present them to you, enquired 
into — the prima facie nature of the charges — by some eminent person. Has 
Shri Deshmukh accepted that offer of yours? 

Prime Minister: I have said that you should not bring in names. I am prepared, 
because I want to go anywhere. I can get no grip of the situation, when I am 
neither supplied with an instance, with the particular charge, except general 
charges, I cannot get a grip of the situation. I am told that you must appoint a 
tribunal. Well, I am not just going to be bullied into appointing a tribunal if I 
disagree with that procedure completely. It is obvious. I should like to suggest 
honestly, that some of the newspaper gentlemen who write leading articles on 
like this, should have the matter examined by a competent lawyer and think again 
about it— the consequences of all this. It is all very vaguely said. 

What 1 had said in the Rajya Sabha was that “I am trying to grapple with 
something which is not solid enough to come into my hands.” I said I am prepared 
it people do not trust me in the sense that they would not give me the information — 
to have a person of unimpeachable position and authority to look into those matters, 
ev en apart from me. And to advise what I should do. That is what I have said. 

Question. How is it you will ask some eminent person to go into it? Is it 
according to any provision of law or on a private basis? 

Prime Minister: As for the moment you come within the law. The law is there. 
Follow^ the law r . This is entirely on an informal basis. As I said, I cannot say 
anything legal, or private or anything unless I know what the charges are. Simply 
being told that there are grave charges involving people in high authority is not 
good enough tor me to enquire into anything on any basis, formal or informal. 

Question. Is it the privilege of people like Shri Deshmukh only to make charges 
and ask for an enquiry or can lesser individuals, citizens, can also bring 
c arges . For instance, some people may bring charges against Shri Deshmukh 
himself, of corruption, nepotism and favouritism. So, is it only the people 
ig er up who ha\e the right to be heard in the present condition of things? 

Prime Minister. This is what is called not a question but an outburst [Laughter]. 
46. See item 55. 
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Question: The appointment of a tribunal or a trusted single body to go into 
loose charges may not have any effect. I suppose this tribunal that is suggested 
would accept only substantial charges and then look into them and investigate. 

Prime Minister: How will they know that they are substantial until they looked 
into them and investigated them? 

Question: By investigating there. 

Prime Minister: That is what 1 said. They have to look into them, investigate them 
and then say, “this is substantial this is not; this trivial; this is frivolous; this is 
malicious.” 

Question: Should not a legal body do that rather than any other body? 

Prime Minister: What are the normal courts meant for? Exactly for that process. 
You may say normal courts function slowly. Well — expedite the processes have 
a — if you like, you may add to a court to do this specially, so that there may be no 
delay. These are different approaches. I can understand of course, where a serious 
charge is made which is important enough, or if you like, a special tribunal to go 
into it, if you like. But I cannot understand a standing permanent tribunal, sitting 
down, asking, “come, what complaint have you got about corruption?” I just 
cannot understand it. 

Question: While, there cannot be a permanent tribunal, what is the objection 
to having an ad hoc tribunal to look into what Shri Deshmukh has said? 

Prime Minister: Without my knowing what it is? 

Question: Let us expose Shri Deshmukh in the eyes of the public, if it is 
wrong. 

Prime Minister: I am not interested in exposing anybody, least of all Mr. Deshmukh. 
But I am not going to take a wrong step simply because some people are shouting 
about it. I am not made that way. It is fundamentally a wrong step, it is undemocratic 
step, harmful to the community. It is my belief in regard to this kind of shouting 
about these things without bringing specific charges, which can be dealt with. 

CURRENT ARTICLES 

Question: Mr. Deshmukh has spoken about it again in Rajamundhry, yesterday, 
he again asked for a Tribunal. Would you suggest that he has not agreed with 
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your suggestion that it may be placed before some Supreme Court.... but 

something to do with the Current newspaper. 

Prime Minister: Sometime back, my attention was drawn to, it was quite series of 
articles attacking one of our senior Generals, Lt. Gen. B.M. Kaul . 47 It is bad 
enough for civilian officers to be attacked in this way, because they have no 
chance of replying. It is worse for the defence people, who are much more 
disciplined than civilians, they have no chance of replying. Casting aspersions on 
them is anyhow most unfair and objectionable. But when factually wrong facts 
are given, becomes w'orse. 

Now the Current in a course of two or three articles pursued General Kaul 
who is one of our ablest and most energetic generals. I am referring to it not 
merely because of Lt Gen. Kaul, but generally about defence and other serv ices. 
We have got fine defence services, able generals. I do not want political arguments, 
or this type of charge and counter-charge to come within our defence, as far as 
possible. Of course, if there is a bad matter, nobody wants to hide it; it is a 
different matter. 

Now' in this case, the main basis was about his promotion, that he being 
promoted out of turn, he has had no experience of active service, and then there 
is some kind of purchase of bran and some purchase of animals, I forget, mules 
or donkeys or something. I was surprised when my attention was drawn to it, 
because it so happened that I was partly connected with this matter. Here is this 
man who has put in a good deal of active service not only in Burma, Arakan, etc., 
in the last War, in the old North-West Frontier Province, later in the Kashmir 
operations. He was our Military Attache in Washington when the trouble in Kashmir 
began. He asked to resign from the soft job to be sent to the front and we did permit 
him and he came and he was sent to the front. But before that, in Burma, Arakan 
and old North-West Frontier Province he had seen a good deal of active service. 

Then he was accused of not having commanded this and that. He has 
commanded every single grade from infantry to platoon, a company, a brigade, 
and a division. All this, as many other officers have done. Statements were made 
which have absolutely no factual basis. Then it was said that he had bought a lot 
of bran for the army. It is not his function to buy bran at all. It is the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry that buys it for the army, he has nothing to do with it. Then 
there was also the question of purchase of some animals. Again, I would not go 
mto details and I have been into the details, as a member of the Defence Committee, 
when the matter came up before me about the purchase animals. General Kaul 
had little to do about it except that he had put forward the need of animals. He did 
not purchase them, the Defence Committee and others. So, I am giving this to 

47. General Officer Commanding, Fourth Division. 
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you to show that it is very unfair for people to drag them into a controversy, a 
newspaper controversy. You have asked me if General Kaul should reply to these 
things? I said “No, none of your business to go about entering into newspaper 
controversies.” But I promised him long ago, a month ago, that I will mention it 
in my press conference, and that is why I am mentioning it especially. 

Question: Was he given out of turn promotion? That is not cleared yet. 

Prime Minister: Completely in turn. But that matter, if I remember, I spoke in the 
House about it. First of all, it must be realised that at the top there is no in turn 
promotions, in the higher ranks of the army; otherwise, the army would be reduced 
to a lot of dunderheads; if everybody, whether he a clever or a fool, all are 
promoted equally. Obviously not. We go about laying stress on merit and, therefore, 
in the army promotions are made by select committees on the basis of merit; all 
throughout. Not throughout at the lower stages, but as soon as you reach, I 
believe, the Colonel stage, I forget now, and more so the Brigadier, more so 
Major General. The higher you go, the more stricter are the tests, and they even 
lay down that in the case of such a person, his ceiling is, let us say. Brigadier; he 
cannot go beyond that, it does not matter how long he may serve. The promotion 
committees lay down: this man’s ceiling is a Brigadiership, this man Colonel, 
can t go beyond that. They judge from his record. So, merit comes in at every 
stage, and almost all these choices are made by high-level committees. When you 
go right to the top, those choices are made by Government, no doubt after some 
recommendations, formal or informal. They are Government appointments. 
Because, all along Government has kept it in its hands to appoint them. These are 
Government appointments, which means, in such a matter, by the Defence 
Minister, in consultation with the Prime Minister. Suppose, there is the Chief of 
Staff. Well, obviously, nobody is going to recommend the Chief of Staff, because 
they are all lower than the Chief of Staff; that becomes an appointment, which 
the Defence Minister, in consultation with the Prime Minister, and with informal 
consultation with others has to make. 

This particular appointment was made out of a panel of three, which were 
recommended by the Chiefs of Staff, or by the regular recommending committee, 
and this man was chosen. Out of three, two were chosen. About the third, a very 
eminent person of reputation, very fine man, he was not chosen, rightly or wrongly, 
because he had no actual experience of commanding in the field of a division. 
And he was sent there for some months, so that after that period of six months, 
so he would get back and get promoted. As a matter of fact, he is now being sent 
to command our troops in Gaza . 48 In fact all the three were dealt with, and all the 


48. Major General P. S. Gyani, Commander of United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). 
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three were promoted. However, I am not going into that. 

I merely wish to make it clear that it is very unfair that a gallant officer is run 
down like this. Then again he did work at Ambala. He was given a rather novel 
task of finding residences for our troops suffering from lack of accommodation. 
These poor troops spent years, let us say, in Kashmir, or, let us say, in Naga Hills, 
come back and they cannot have houses to live, no family life, nothing. Very hard 
life. Of course, we are building something, but you cannot build it fast enough. 
Too costly. So it was decided that this thing should be done it was called the 
Amar project, that soldiers themselves should be asked to build for themselves. 
And General Kaul was put in charge of it. Nobody forced the soldiers, it was 
voluntary job. He spoke to them, discussed with them and got them round and 
they worked. In a few months they put up, I do not know how many thousands 
of buildings for themselves. It is a very fine effort. 49 Then he finds some kind of 
a propaganda going on. that the houses are leak, that the houses are not good, or 
something has happened which is quite absurd. I had them examined. Now, at 
the present moment, the same problem has come up before us, in NEFA 
accommodation of some troops that have been put there. Again we have no 
alternative. We are asking the soldiers to put it up. And General Kaul has been 
asked to do it because he did a very fine piece of work in getting thousands and 
thousands of houses put up in a few months’ time. And we have given them 
eighty days, I think, to do this. In fact, it has just begun. Just a short while ago I 
have been asked to go and be present at the opening ceremony when the 
construction is over, on the 15th April, less than two months from now. 

Question: Will you go there? 

Prime Minister: I am not sure if I will be able to go, I want to go. It was said that 
soldiers’ training suffered by doing this. Well, that again, is quite wrong. The 
soldiers would be better soldiers infinitely having done two or three months of 
other work when the training was going on. 

Question: Why not prosecute the paper? 

Prime Minister: It is a fair question but not easy to answer. What I mean is, one 
oes not want to, however false it may be, and one may. I am not saying one 
should not do it. According to our legal processes, which last months may be, all 
t ese senior officers and others being dragged from their duty, pushed backwards 
and forwards. The Current fortunately is not a paper with a wide reach. 


49. See SWJN/SS/46/pp. 626-636. 
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Question: You are not prepared to appoint any Tribunal and you have also 
said that there is a good deal of corruption. What specific steps do you 
propose to take to eradicate this? 

Prime Minister: I have also said that while there is a good deal of corruption, it is 
tar less than people shout about. 1 am really amazed at the way we in our country 
have got into the habit of running ourselves down all the time and our people 
down. 

Normally, people in other countries do not function in that way. But we seem 
to delight in doing it. When we talk about corruption, you must remember you 
are talking about the points to which Mr Deshmukh referred. It is not normal 
corruption, because it is vaguely hinted at that it is in Ministerial circles. That is 
another type ot thing, remember. The normal corruption in the public services — 
to that I referred — certainly is considerable and if you see our reports, we are 
dealing with it. I won’t say as well as we would like to, but still fairly effectively. 
But when you reach the Ministerial circles, you can deal with them in the same 
way. There is no reason why it should not if you get hold of a fact of something 
to be enquired into. 

Question: If it is the case of an ordinary 

Prime Minister: Any public figure. Any of you gentlemen can go to a court of law. 

Question: In other words, Mr Deshmukh or anybody else who has the guts 
must be brave enough to publish things and face the consequences? 

Prime Minister: Certainly, anybody who has a charge must put them out and take 
the consequences. It is very unfair, I think, it is not only unfair, as I said, my 
training has been against the business of any type of charge being made without 
putting it out and taking the consequences. 
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n. POLITICS 
(a) Indian National Congress 


4. To Gulzarilal Nanda: Masani for MPs’ 
Planning Committee 1 


February 1, 1960 

My dear Gulzarilal, 

I think you should send a reply to Minoo MasaniV letter. The reply might be to 
the effect that we have, in the normal course, invited representatives of Parties in 
Parliament to join the MPs Committee on Planning. This does not involve any 
commitment on their part, but it is obvious that the question has to be approached 
in a constructive way if any good is to come out of this Committee. If the approach 
is merely destructive, then this will not lead the Committee anywhere. Thus far 
the Committee has had members from the major Parties in Parliament as 
representatives. There have been differences among them in their approaches, 
but they have accepted the broad principles of planning and their association with 
the Committee has been helpful. It is entirely for Masani to decide whether he 
would care to associate himself with this Committee. 

I am returning Masani’s letter to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


' Un '° n Minister of Planning, Labour and Employment. File No. 17(324)758- 

6 1 -PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

2. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Ranchi- West, Bihar till June 1959; joined Swatantra 
arty upon its formation and became its Secretary in December 1 959. 
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5. To Randhir Singh: Lobbying for a Rajya Sabha Seat 3 

February 6, 1960 

Dear Randhir Singhji, 

I have your letter of the 3rd February. I was much impressed by your scheme for 
your Kamala Nehru Centre for the training of Panches, 4 * and I am glad to know 
that this proposal is progressing. 

You refer to standing for a Rajya Sabha seat on a Congress ticket from the 
Punjab.- These matters do not come up before me at all, and I seldom interfere. 
As you will realise, I get many letters and requests of this kind from various parts 
ot the country. I have felt that it would not be proper for me to make 
recommendations because such recommendations from me prove embarrassing 
to others who have to deal with this matter. Sometimes, at the last moment, 1 see 
the selections being made. If 1 have anything against a person from personal 
knowledge, I say it. Otherwise I think it is right that those who bear the 
responsibility for these choices, should exercise it. The procedure is for the Pradesh 
Congress Committee to make a recommendation, which is considered then by 
the Central Parliamentary Board of the A.I.C.C. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

6. To Achleshwar Prasadji: Rajya Sabha Seat 6 

February 7, 1960 

Dear Achleshwar Prasadji, 

1 have your letter of the 2nd February. The question of selecting people for the 
Rajya Sabha does not come up before me, and no question arises of my issuing 
any directions. The normal procedure is for the Pradesh Congress Committee to 
suggest names which the A.I.CC. Parliamentary Board considers. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

3. Letter to Randhir Singh, Joint Secretary of the Shrimati Kamala Nehru Panch Shiksha 
Kendra at Sonepat. 

4. Nehru had laid the foundation stone of the Kamala Nehru Centre for the training of Panches 
at Sonepat on 28 June 1959. See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 141-168. 

5 Randhir Singh, Congress, was elected to the Lok Sabha in the Fourth General Elections 
( 1 967) from Rohtak, Haryana. 

6. Letter to Achleshwar Prasad Sharma, Congressman, journalist and the founder of the Praja 
Sewa/c Weekly , Jodhpur. 
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7. To the CPP 7 

RT^R R^f FRJEE T <m SRIT f^TT RTFtt % ^ TtFRsM^FtfotTfoftt 
sft efSF sfc fvTR, cFTffcF fftftFF SET R|r FRT % MTFT EFFT FT, eft SEET SFFFt 

^JR RSIT I 3RT tRF SRRT % FR f*RF snsfr 'F I #T, TRF cfr, RF# eft if FRTt RF JTTR 
^R sft RR.#. $TTF* SET ^FTRT §3TT eft FRRt ftlR f 4, RR RT, 71% Ft ^f FTFT I 
3TR^t FeTWT Ft f%R ReTT ^ % R3E %SRT RTfefsitffF sfr Sjft FRRt RT%f 3 R%f if sff 
3R §fttsF Ft RR t, FRSET 'TFT RTFTFRf%F SEIFERT R RETT FT R# afft SPFtR R^T 

fern sir, Ft F5by<, 9 orrer % i if RF^t #f%Rr sff 10 sft rtft ft if i 

3FT, RF% cfr^JFR RTFFT SET RRRT ^BIPT eET SET ft eft RFF5T I, 4)fd J H FTT I SIRt, 
^ RIFM" FEf #7 RSF SRFRt SFFT \3R%, M%F S% R%R R^ RTFftRT | ft[?R 
^ ^T-^RfT WTRF SFT TTTFT t %ST SFRt SET, t g*Fft RtR RTRt I On page 7&8 eft, 
there is a two-member Constituencies Abolition Bill, eft eRFftsft 4 SEFT % FR% 
STTfaeT SF? fftR F^ft RT efft tt f%RE?TR SIFT JR I eft FRR eft t FTTRsft RRT f FR eEF 
^ ^*t f, fjRTSFT F7TFT I 773% SET, sff FR% RMR SF7: fftf M% 

^ ^ ^5? 1 3TT ^ T % 77% R 77% % ffft Ft TTSFeTT 1 1 RET FRRTTSF % 

*Esf sftftiR f%STfeTSTFtf%RT#eft^ T7%% I ftfsER FeTRT % %%t R^t I, RF% % I 
% ft §RT RftM, if f%M RET 2TT, FRsft FR SFRt f^TcRT FER 7TTE% ftnT it, 
J|q *^ i ^ ^ 77%% I eft 3ER RTR Elt eft F7TR ETeT%teT Ft TTSEeft % sjtf %, s% ft 

^ W ^FftteT FTSFFft %f% | ... TFTFTT ... st ^t eft SFFt, si^t eft 4^ SFFI 
^ W f^ FT SFt SIFT TT^f FT FT flTEFTT Sf^, cF^ ... SRTT | Rt eft ftFR W 
I RTTSFt 3TFT SF# t SR Rff | 3R0TI 

^5 ^ ^ ''tHef I, F T TRT TRI% eTW 5TR R§RT % FtTRT R «RTeT RTft =TlF 
Fteft t , tft ’ «M<ele1l SFTeTT I ^ftT TT^t R RRf Ft SFTeft 1 1 OTR TRIM FRTt TTRFt «i|eT 
'3TT% ^1^1 ^ I % fsfeR Tt 3TRTRTT R3R TRRT % | «FiR SFT TTSTTW % 3TtT cRTZ SFT TRITeT 
^Teft Hl*^fl sivjjd SFT Eft, «ife^ it FRTTT RilPl' J l ^ f%FT%# FT FR SFft«T 'STTR-’F# F 
gRRTTRjwiRtRi 1 ^^efRtt RTRf SFT R^T SERTT FRR TTRTR 3TTeTT F I ^t sfTF efRtTF 
^ ^ ^* <11 1 ' 3 ”^’ ^ ^ 3TT%T 3#T eEF eftT^ RTR SET tRF 

3<I< F TT ^ I Sjft ■3TPT FRct | % RTW RT eRE Ft, S3R^ RtT FtRT I ^RF SF 

RTR% FtRT, «TFR Ft^ft oftT f^ET RET RT % SfTF sft RSRFT FtRT I 

^ ^ ^ ^ TRr - tRr-itR REFT RofR FteTT RTeR I ! 3ftT FR RRt 

RtR -3TR TRRRFT f^REFT FR# S|R MR eTTe^SF f RpfRR SFRf^TR SR RSRTRF R, SR 

7. 8 February 1 960. Tape No. M-48/c (ii), NMML. 

8. Minister of State for Revenue and Civil Expenditure (Finance) till 1957. 

9. A. Chakradhar, from the Rajya Sabha. 

10. Ram Manohar Lohia. 

11. Mahavir Tyagi. 
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T TT ... RF& ^ ^.t I -3ftT cT^T qRff I OTFTT *T q?q qqqt, TT^TTF #7 
WPff 7t, qtjfl WtT «)I6< % ft 3TRt t vJ'lefc) ffqqTft f I q^q 5HlO qqq q>7% f I q^q 
^5% q? fat qqT ft 7FT f? WFTJTq Riqft WFF, qFq q, qqqt qrq, q§q 7nt qFtjqq 

3tt% 1 1 eft ?qq qt q ^tfctt ffar ?q %?rq % ft 7 rq Fqrft qr€f # qq£t q?F % q?q 
Ft i Rrqrt Ttqfr ft qqq q7F #, qq?t qft qt qqqiq %q? aftr qpj qft q?rft q|, 
qqqq^q^qqrFqiqtqq^qfFqqTFFtq^Tq^qt^cRl, aftrqqqt^t §Trqq’ 
qt qq q?TT qr qrqqT qft i ^ft qtfr-qtf qqqtt qrq t, qqj-qcq cfa- tjqq ^ 

... i qq, <§q q qjq qqqt Rrqrt qqq q qsqt I q^q TqiFT qt qfr q?qr rt qqq, fqq 
qtjr^ smq> qqq f qq qqtft 1 1 qrff7 I, qr It 1 far qp$ rr rt qt, feq^q £ 
%q%#^fqt^Fq^ftqrq 3Ttr fafa qfar i Rrft q#r f , qqqr q^cfr f i qq qq; qrft 
%rr I 1 anq qrqq fnt % qqq qr 7tft, ftraft qiq, ft tttw q q^j fatqtiqq qq% qrt 
qttftreT qft qfr «ft i fatqtrqq rt qrqft q, qr fatq Fft qtqft sft, Fqft qrqT qrq q qqq, 
?q qqq fqrqrrqq qt? # i qt qrqr Ftqiq qt ftqr grr f qt qqqftt qt7qr RrqtT qq g^qq 
I '3TlT qigqrf^q 1 1 #1 Rift qR ft f far qrcr %tt qqqr f 1 t*ft fttftt ft qqqr I, qq 
Fq q7Rq qff q?q Rrqtr qqqr i rt qift q wq qft q?ft t fat qq qrft qqq % qt? 
«tt^ ftft t qt Fft aft? qt eg® Ft ftTtr qftqr, ftfatq tTqtfttq qr qgq qkqqq I, qt 
g^qr q rtTRftq, qTq ftfaff qtr qqqr, Rift qq? qq qiqy %, yq# qq i fqqqr qqqT 
I, qqqr # qr?#q ^ fm qt ^rqr q?qr 1 1 q ^Nr f qt qiq ^ftr q^t qq^ i 
qt ?q q$H ^qqq qiq qt qqq Ftqr i ^rft qiq, qt Fqrtqrqq l ft, qqr ?qi^ 
ftqT ^ qqrq 1 1 #r % qt Fqrq qr?T f , ^ q| qqw 1 1 ^t? qit qt qftr ft q^q ft 
Ft 7ft 1 5 ^qt % Trqrq- egs qpjqt qqq q ft q% 3tT7 q^-q^ tft qiqq cr 7 f 1 1 
qrf qr? qjq qt^iq, qrf q? Ttftq qtf^q qtFqtft f, qTtqtr qqr qftqT ft, ?q ftrqf%q 
q snq qrq% | f% fqTR ^qq qfr qR ^ qtq fqq q qpt qr^ f i qr qt 7 f f , qff 
^j^Ft q g 7 ff qt7 f^R qqr ^<d j i4 qtr fqqrf 3TR fqq qq qrqq i qqq q ft 
qt fft%ta qr 7f t, 717^ q 3F^ 1 1 #7 f^RR ^qq t F^ ^ft=R fitqqT f qtT, 
5^rq qtr i qqq f, qqf% qqif qqf $Tqt qff fqr ft, qqqtT gqft qq ft fqf q f i 
faqqt fw q wt f, 12 qqr q^ftqq >3ft7 qqt qq, qt£ qt 7 %, qftrlf qt fr ft 
^q-q-^q f , qtt #7 % qq^ frt qqrq f 1 qt qqqt qr% t ^q f^t wq?T ftqT f 
^ q, qtf qrqf q7 1 % ft qiqqrt qi^q ftqr % qt 7rJ t mPqq i Md % 
^t qtt qfq qtT^ ^ f^iq I qt §TTqq ^qT7F qi% qtt f ? RT7F ft qtt f , #T feq f I 
3tt*t, #7 qttf qqqt qttf q^T STHTHT qft f qFT I FT, 3tt7 qqr qqqq fqfq^ f77fRq ftqr I 
ftwi qqqtr qt 7 fq^R q,d J nPM qtr qqr qft ft ^qrr f 1 #trqqqqtwr 
^^j^t tfaqq # qrq 1 1 q# ^qq fftrqq qt #7 qRqqr qqqrt ffqqq qt f 
Ft 1 %# qtq % qtq qqqtt 7%q 1 qt qqq f fqt, rt% qrq qrqqiqf, qr?q fqffTR 


12. For his talks with Nehru, see items 1 98 and 1 99 . 
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#... ^ |$«I #xt, \i# c)^ 3TT # I RH^S if 0?f7 

fF*|77TH if fa?HT 'TFT # W^T T I ScFTT # FMTcT 3 W % I 3# % ^FF 7# g7?F 
X# #t 7rf#tf ^ p^TCIcTT Of^TT 7F7TT I, ### R y^KRTT ^IcIT 7FRT %, frRT RRT | 
#37Rtl^^t##T^7FTFT*pF tl OFfT^ dH^MH #t fWfr ^ f#ft 
# f# # or^ta 

##n*Tf#RT I # yldl 7TT ^JT^F, 7^1 7n I ofl7, 0?tT «ll# # I RT^T 7T# % y'dKl 
#*T cFTF Ft 'Jllcl ^ f# gqr? # #7, *t eft f#?T#W FfT 3T7TT ^ I OTTR TT# ORRTT # 
0n#3T# 7^*t Re# *t m R?# *t TF^ FlFf I 

ft# 3tt#f f i n# qifich^u #nT # # 7 ft I, eft or# ##t i ftt *r#t 
#OTT#TcRF#tl ##T # #3^ # 3nfW 1 1 3TR # 37T# f%7# Tmftnt I 

t^F # # xctft # t ^tctt, oFtftFT, T^fr oftT ##- #r ir # 1 1 o?r 7ncT-ons 
^tft # 1 1 oftT «n#t FRTt 1 1 #7, ^tft =ft ^yni # diRu i w R<aid t, # 

# cblRltf 1 1 (rlRv-l ^ ^KKK RtTETC# FRTt ^tf#RT # ■3M T T-3M T T 3Rt$ff % 1 1 

TTff# 37# x^F 3RT TjR OTIeff If# FT ?fer # Fnft ^ R cF# M # cR7#f # 7# 

1 1 3# r *# ^ft i 'nr# 4># *n?t ^ #, #f#r Ft 7# % =ift i xjtrft d*jHi t, 
#FT$K 1 1 fijRHT #T *IT 3^f # fct #, # 3TN#t cF# T cpjft TFT t#?T 
*t f#T ^T#Tri # wm % FTeTT t f# if ^T# f% FR n# I dvRT m ^ 
WT# - TTTFT ^TTlt f# OTFFfR % # # I # XTep ^TT ^RTF^T cFT ^ WRT 1 1 
^TTT^XTFf, f Tmett % #TT ; #Tt, ^I#TT, WTt F^TR f#RR OT# I, TTl^ ^?T % I 
o|r XFF# ^|ct fedd#t #tl 3pJ^HT f#TTR 1 1 I, #7 #7sT # ^ 1 1 
ORRR f R# ftTETT TFeTT | TRf, # =TFT # OF# t, ^ RT -3T# tlcTtT# 

#, F^ #F g^F g3T% #7# t OTI# ?Mt ^7 # f#r I #T^fRnTt , 5XRTT f?RTFTcR 
F# Xtmf^H W, TnT #^T, TRT? # TR# ^RfR Of# F# 1 1 T#f# # RF^f RT W5TT 

# n# 1 1 # # XicF otw if?n I, # #7 t #3# 1 1 <+i|| ORST cHII # 7Rf# 

f W n# I #7 07# XicF #7 ^ ^TT7 ^T7 fOR f# OtW Fmt XI# f#TTFTf =#7F ^f 

1 3pJ TXcfj XjTPjfcT I, 0#% 1 1 Wft XTlft ^TeT ## |, f# fdRTTTTT # e p ^TFT% #T, 
7RF# #t, 7FTFT 7# t f# F^f ^5 ^7dT 1 1 0[Ft 7# t, #7 FR ^F7 7RI# 
1 1 ^ OR# ^RT 1 1 3#f# Onf^7 ^f 7T# OTFREt Rnf#T #t7F #t ^PldK TRfrT^RTr 
Ft 'FRTT t, ^T #, f#7RT #? OnT, f## ?f7F#^TTR 07R r|r 1 1 # OTNR 
% f##f% n# | ^ JRTF^T TFT I #-#R W I, #tf ## 

1 1 hi^h n#, w Pt^iddi gter I, % F^nr i ##r f#r # fttft I #7r 
^F)T ^f I 

# ^ ^ t, onn# Ml? # TI|^, IFTJR OTFT 7T# gR 7T# f# n# I ^ g#, 

on 7 # # i ^ 7 , h^I onr vj# i ^iRu %, 07 # f^isF % 6di^ 

7RT# ^T I 

t XF7T #?T 7IT OfM if # ^F f, 3#f# OtFT ## ^ TFT# I %7T I 
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[ Translation begins: 

Comrades, 

I don t know what you would like to do now. The President’s address was 
longer than usual and that took up a lot of time. Now' it is ten minutes to one. 
Anyhow, first let us stand up for two minutes to express our sorrow on the death 
of one of our old members, Shri M.C. Shah. 13 

I would like to tell you for your information that an M.P., Shri Chakradhar 14 
of Andhra, who did not belong to our Party earlier has now joined it. He had been 
nominated to the Executive Council which he accepted. He used to belong to Shri 
Lohia’s 1 ’ Party. 

Now, it would be better if we decide about our future programme, of meetings, 
etc. Just now Tyagiji 16 came and said that he wanted to see the list of Bills in the 
President's address which the Government intended to present. On pp.7-8, there 
is a Two-Member Constituencies Abolition Bill w hich Tyagiji says has been included 
without proper discussion here. I would like to tell you that the Bills which are 
pending and the Government intends to take up are included for the information 
of the people. Ultimately they may or may not be taken up. They can certainly be 
discussed. If it is decided not to take it up, we will not do so. But it is better to 
give prior notice. This Bill did not come up for discussion. It is merely mentioned 
that it would be included in the list and can be taken up for discussion later. 
Actually it is quite low down in the list [Interruption]. I don’t understand. ...That 
is what I said, that we should certainly take up the Bill for discussion in the Party, 
the Bill itself is simple enough. We have to decide whether you want to accept it 
or not. Well. 

Now, as you know, this is our longest session and the season is changing 
from winter into hot months. We will face many questions. Apart from these 
Bills, this is the Budget Session. The budget is not an ordinary one because the 
finalisation of the Third Plan is impending and Second Plan is nearing completion. 
I cannot give you any definite dates, but perhaps by the end of April, the draft of 
the Third Plan will be ready which will be thrown open for discussion and debate 
in the country for a year. It will be finalised after a year. The question of planning 
is becoming more and more serious and all of us, particularly those who are 
directly involved in it like the Planning Commission or the Government or even 
some of the Members, are becoming more experienced. They may [make] mistakes 
because there are so many angles to it. We gain experience by discussion and 


13. See fn 8 in this section. 

14. See fn 9 in this section. 

15. See fn 10 in this section. 

16. See fh 1 1 in this section. 
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debate etc. Many people who come from outside show interest in helping us. 
They are curious to see what is happening. 

It is useful to discuss things with them because new aspects of the problem 
emerge. So, I want that during the course of this Session there should be a great 
deal of discussion about the Plan in our Party. We should try to understand it fully 
and if anyone cannot understand, others should try to explain. In this way new 
light will be thrown by the suggestions of the Members. It will be better if these 
discussions take place later in the Session. By then the entire picture would not 
have emerged but we can take up the broad points one by one for discussion. 
Something of all this will be reflected in the budget. What will be reflected in the 
budget to a large extent is the defence expenditure we have had to undertake. It is 
obvious that it is going to impose a great burden on us. Rightly or wrongly, we 
have tried to curtail expenditure in the last year or two. We postponed doing 
certain things for a future date. But now a situation has arisen where it is impossible 
to postpone them any further which means that the burden increases and that too 
at a time when we don't want it to increase. We don’t want it to increase because 
apart from the fact that w r e have to spend more at a time when the demands are 
increasing from all sides, the prices are increasing in the country and increase in 
expenditure means more inflation. This is one problem which you should consider 
carefully. 

So, the main thing before us in this session is the budget. The second which 
is already before us is the question of our borders with China. These are big 
issues. Many other things are happening, too. The international problems are 
assuming new proportions, whether you take France or the results of the Summit 
meeting. Then, as you know, Mr Khrushchev is coming here in three days’ time. 
He will stay in Delhi for two days and then go to Suratgarh and Bhilai before 
going back. Actually, he is stopping over on his way to Indonesia. We welcome 
the opportunity of meeting Mr Khrushchev and talking to him for there is no 
doubt that the Soviet Union is among those countries which hold the reins of 
power. One is the United States and the other is the Soviet Union; others also 
have to some extent, but in the main, it is in the hands of these two, so we benefit 
by his coming, by having talks with him on various matters. You must be aware 
that he has consented to address the members of Parliament. That w ill be, I 
think, on the 1 1th? Yes on the 11th, in three days’ time. He doesn’t have anything 
much scheduled in Delhi. Oh, yes, there will be a civic reception in his honour. 
We had given one when he had come here with Mr Bulganin. But now he is 
coming here in his capacity as Prime Minister. Well, and after that, the Prime 


1 7 . See fn 1 2 in this section. 
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Minister of Finland is coming, in fact he will arrive while Mr Khrushchev is here. 
There is as great a difference in the climate of Finland and India as the distance 
between the two countries. It is an extremely cold country, being in the extreme 
north, where there is darkness practically throughout winter and light during the 
summer months. It is a small country but a strong one. If you count success in 
the Olympic games as a sign of strength, many of their people are world 
champions, and in many other things too. I don’t know if the extreme cold 
makes them tough or what. So, all this is going to happen. 

You may have seen the agriculture fair which is open till the end of the 
month. It is well worth seeing, especially the pavilions from foreign countries — 
the Russian, American and the Chinese are three big ones and seven-eight smaller 
ones too. The rest are ours. Anyhow, the foreign pavilions are worth seeing, and 
you must see them. But 1 was more interested in our State Pavilions because they 
immediately highlight the fact that — rapid progress is being made in some part or 
the other of each State. I said in some part or the other, because it is not evenly 
spread out, but there is progress. The models show production on a scale which 
can compare well with China or any other country. So really the problem is not 
that we do not know modem techniques but that of spreading them all over. One 
great advantage of having a fair like this is that thousands of farmers — tw enty, 
thirty, torty and fifty thousands have come from all over the country and are 
taking a great deal of interest. It is obvious they have been selected and they go 
back having learnt something. I am meeting them practically every day. They 
come in hundreds everyday to my house in the morning. I ask them what they 
have learnt from this exhibition because after all it is not for mere show, and their 
replies are very good. They look at it from the point of view of their profession, 
as to what is good and what they can adopt. I realise that there is a definite 
awareness among the farmers. It is a great thing that they have the curiosity to 
learn, to understand what they ought to do. They realise that the world has 
progressed and so can they. This is a good thing because ultimately all our 
planning, etc., has its basis in agricultural production, from whichever angle you 
look at it. So those of you who have not seen the agricultural fair must go. I have 
been twice or thrice and have been able to see only about one fourth of it. It is 
very difficult to take time off to see it at leisure but I intend to go there again. 

I don t know it you could hear the President’s address because the sound 
was not clear. Anyhow, you can read it. There is mention of our problems like 
tood, etc. I will say something in English now because some of you may not 
have understood. 

Translation ends.] 
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Speech continues in English 

Well, we shall be having a discussion on the President’s address in the Lok Sabha 
on Monday next, and the Rajya Sabha this week , 18 and naturally there are so 
many subjects referred to in the President’s address, any member can cover to a 
vast extent. It would be better if-I do not know how it is possible-we concentrate 
on major things rather than drift away into minor things. There is planning, there 
is food production, there is industrial production, there is prices, there are matters 
like cooperatives, such like things. This is a budget session which means the 
budget of course and in a sense the whole field of planning comes in. I hope of 
course that we shall discuss planning separately and precisely later but in a sense 
it does come in, because our budgets depend on our plan, and our plans depend 
on our objectives and resources and the great problem always before us is, how 
somehow to join together our resources w ith our targets, that is a terrific problem. 

Planning has become now a much more definite and precise thing than it 
used to be. Certainly for us to some extent in other countries too. That is, one 
can easily, not easily, but one can plan with precision what to do, when to do it. 
It requires hard work. The amount of details, statistical work that even our 
Planning Commission or its Perspective Division have done, is very great, what 
leads to w hat, a steel plant leads to this, that, other. A steel plant requires a machine 
building plant to build the steel plant. One thing in that sense. In fact, for almost 
every major industry and even for some of the middle industries we have the 
most detailed description of what it involves, how much money of course, in 
detail, how much employment, how much time, how much time it takes to pass 
the project, what is the lag between the time of decision and the time of the 
implementation. All these have been carefully worked out. 

I referred to the lag. Now this business of lag is very important, which a 
normal government office in the past has not thought much about. They work 
according to their own routine. But that lag between a decision and its 
implementation, first of all needs much in terms of finances. Because of the delay 
in putting up that plant, suppose for any of these big steel plants, every day’s 
delay means a loss of production of that day w hich is very heavy in the case of a 
steel plant, it runs into lakhs of rupees. So every day’s delay means a few lakhs 
of rupees again, so that it becomes important that there should be no lag. It 
becomes important that the preliminary stages should be taken up long before we 
intend to start it. It becomes important therefore that in planning we are not 
merely thinking of the Third Five Year Plan although that is distinct yet, but of the 
ourth Plan in regard to the major things. If you have got to put up, let us say, a 
steel plant in the Fourth Plan or a machine building plant, we have to decide about 
it more or less today, not finalise it, so that this lag of a year or eighteen months 

18. See item 2. 
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may be disposed of even if by mischance we do not build it then we have to do it 
a bit later when we are ready for it. Now, thus far the result has been we decided 
on a plan, say the Five Year Plan, and if we start at the beginning of the five year 
before many of the big items even start being built, two years are passed of the 
Five \ear Plan. To avoid that, one has to think ahead. Therefore, one has to think 
much more of perspectives today, the Fourth Plan and the Fifth Plan even come 
somewhere at the back of one’s mind. That does not mean that we finalise those 
plans but that we lay the foundations in preparation, enquiry, sometimes project 
reports, we spent some money, may be a few lakhs of rupees on project reports, 
but anyhow we are ready to do it quickly when we decide. I do not know but I 
should like one of these days for our party, party is too big to discuss these 
matters, to see all these papers; but some papers as far as possible we shall place 
in the party office or somewhere and possibly something about these papers 
might be told to the party by some of the Planning Commission members. They 
may come, just because it is important that this thinking should go on, I mean to 
say this party’s thinking, members’ thinking, otherwise what happens is after 
years of thinking say in the Planning Commission or perspective, something is 
put before the party which is new to it. There has been a year’s thinking there 
and discussion; here minus that thinking discussion it is not quite fair for the 
party to expect the party to evolve a year’s thinking and discussion suddenly... 
Therefore I said the objective somehow or other to keep this thinking, parallel 
thinking, going on in the party. Now, as you know, some time back we formed an 
All Parties’ Planning Committee, a small committee of course, the bigger it is the 
more difficult it becomes. We invited members of every group in Parliament to 
send a representative. They did. Even some of the groups, which say they do not 
believe in planning. But we did not proceed on that, we invited every group to 
send a member, and first it was a more limited one, now it is a larger one, and 
then we probably meet every two weeks or so, during this session. It is very 
helpful to us certainly and possibly to them, but naturally in that committee there 
are only three or four members of our party apart from ministers, three or four, 
because it becomes too unwieldy if we put more people in, but your own Planning 
Committee of the party I mean .... 

8. To the CPP 19 

SlBpfr! '3TF5T FR- TOJ# cfr ^ ^ WTT f % 3TFT WW* 1 1 

T rnj?fY cept % ftraffc# 3 wrr sft eft stncft ^ tow ten i ftw 

WW I WT fT t, TTcfi 

*T I 3ft? ^ ^ £ 3TtZRT t, TTOT WTTO ^ 3ftt WET ^ 

19. 9 February 1960. Tape No. M-49/c (i), NMML. 
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RT RR TS3TT 'dHFit it FTRit SJMFiHdlR ii I % itFTT <4}t3 TFTR it foil qtjd FjR 
FTF% FTT di % I Ri Rt FTTR TlRT fi TRil F><i %, R>tN, FiTM I 

RFT RFt it iitF tFft t it 3TRTFT 3?R ^cT TTlft 7|fiif it RFT F# T|it F i fit 
it dlMFid it tl i FpJ RFgFFi i ?Tff^RT % it ii RT?t i I Ri Fiif 4) i F>IH 
FTTi i, RRi f RFt t, ifitR RR i Ri t l 3?tT FR aftfe m it RR it fiFR t Ri 
1 1 Fi RRFt FtittFTfFTRfi^itgflRFTRt 3PTRTi §R FRTft FtRtR $ RFRI it 
R>i, T3oi -3?l6<{l RT Ti itr RRR it F§d ■STFJT TFT fitFT I itT RFT dldl Rhim cTRJ" itT 
RFT 3TFRT FR iTsfi i fit Fdild RTRt i FRF'it F^TT % FR^ FTR RTST Ri$T i 'Ft Fp5 
it FF it TJRFR FFtR TRTT FTT fiFT, RT FTT fiFT -3fR fad FpF FTTit «blH fitFT, 'Ft fit 
RFT ^ft RTTt FTR it I 'SfR FR WWW oftT FTR 3TTR TJtF FFT T«TT, RffTFTRFT faFT % RTTR 
it dli> -3TTR FTst '3TR ^jit -3TRT RTR Rf Rt it RFT TfTR FRTTt did i STTFIFTR f^RjTRTR 
i % tel it % fad'll iFT Fit Ft 'STRT §TTFF RTti 3RFR % I eft ^ RFT TaIR ^FTTFTFTF i, 
'3TTR Ri$T it fdi I 

3TF FRTt FtfitR FTT FTTR FtrfT I it % F TtR RFTFT titFT FtFT RTRT 1 1 FR^i f% 

FTT FTTR iitFT FlRT dldl % I F)U Rlild i?T % 3TRR it'd it % RFt I ■3?R Sdfa 1 -' 

^tr ^qf gter ^RFiil fret 3rr 3ttfwf wnim i terr 1 1 tr rm wi rif 

FFTT, FR RTR WFT ^ FWT RTf ^ RRN^RR R RRRTR §R, RRT-RRI §R, RnfFT RFRTR 
it wft i I RFWtRF R 20 Rlit it RWt RRT iR RT RjilRT it TFT WR% WtT, fi)d ddldl FT 
TMF R5TRR FR 3TTFR i RRf ^t it ^RRfR #T FR RTF ^ FRRT itTFT WFTTF R RFF 
Wtt I it i RR FRRt FtRT FflcfT % I i&RT Rit % RTR RlflT I Rtlf it RR Ft, RTFTt 
it^ Rep RR^R r^?r Ftit RT%R Rit it WTR RRit 1 1 it it Fi?R it TFit % % 
WtTOR RWt RTRFR, Rri t^RTR wi TRRT Ft it fit fRRRR TRP RRR wi | itT i it 3RR 
'FTRi t f% it FTT TTRR Wtit Ftit FRR RIR% fiFFtR 3nit t it fR^M ^t RFt t, 
RTp wi Rif |, RTRTR ^ Rif t, Rlfirft c^tRift, RTW|RWtR|lit iFTtRt -3RRR 
it WRft^T, '3TIRR it RRR^t ^ ^Tlit I it fit fFRTT RTRT Ftt it JWR FR RRt 1 1 
#T, i FR writ R FTT RRR Rif RTRT RTFtR FRRT FtfRT fit Ri Rt% FT FR it TfitF 
t^FI Fi FIRRI RFT RRTR "RR FtfiR FtT i i RRFTRT f^FRR fii R|R FTFJt FTR "F itT 

^ fii it i itr ^?r witR IfiriitTTTR^jTtfaRl qiPiFiii i it fr ?JTt ^t 
Ti i i 

Flwi Riti RRitT i FtfRR FtT Tt?TR g3R | FTTi FFti §TFt Rif fit RFT R Ftfit FHlt 
RTRi gijFtR RFTR, FTR RFTt F|R RF 3TtT RitFT FTR RTTf RTRt FR fi^Rt 1 1 

^R Rt it RFt f^TTRT | g?cp it FFi Fi itT RFt FitR % fit FR RRFR TTTRRT FtT 
TTFti | F?TR fit FR ir itr FtFT fRRT % FTR fiRT ^ ^Rt Ff R fit RRTR 3TRR TTTif 
RTFRI 3TTR RTti FFR Ftt, -3TFT RRi «TFft RTF % RTF^R iti FTR fRFFF' Ftt ^tT: 


20. Held from 30 May to 4 June 1959. See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 413-422. 
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3ft TTcT PliITT FT 3?T?T fft?FR TTft fft TTT 3TT?ftt Rfft ??FHd T ftt FT, ft TT TTcp 
flltal R2JI TiT FftTT ft I 

ftt 3TTT ?R ill'll Tft d<T> ft, T)Tft?T ftf Mlfddlftdft TT^f qft ?RT> ft ft FTlft Tfft?T 
^ 3?S2TST3ft cET d§d ft 1 ? ft '3ft? 3TTF? ft ?c|iud cETcfT \ I 3ft? ft^?I3ft ftl fftldd eft ft?T 
^ +5dl 3RT ft 3ft? ftfftr ft rft 3TPT ?T«T 3TRft ft fft R? fft^ft ^?T Tfftft ft 

3R fft? ftt 3T?2TSTT 8ft fft?T cR? ft^dd ftt, fttpj? Tft, F? 2fift«r-T)ftT fft^TFT ft) fft?ft 
ft Tf 3TT? Fdft ftTft $TTv TFT fft) ^Ilft FTT? tt. 3TTF .#.#. TTd? tt 2ETT ft TT FTlft yft?T 

^ftft^T ft? TTT ft, itcE Rift? cZifftdPTcT, TRET TT? 3T?T?, R RTF TFT I 3?T? TT 
TFT 3ft % ?ftTT I ?t?, ft? ??T 3ftFft ft ftT 3TRT |f I Fid lift) 3TTT 3THft ft fft? T|ftf 
Tft pTJT 2ft fft? RTT TFdT I 3TRT §ft 3ft? 3TRT I F?T RT? ft 3PT5T ft 
FTT?T 3FFT Ti? F? TTi ftT TFET fftft ^jfteft? ft cEPT cE?ft T?T I ftfftdT TF ft? 3Tlfft? ft 
Fft ?nft Tft 3TRTT ft fft? 3ft Rfft ?TTTft ^f^EW cETT ft Rift ^ft TRET ?T FIdd l ftBrft 
3TTtnft| 

3TT FTTft ?pifft>Hdl ftftT?TTftTFffteftftftT?TTftft TTftdT 2EW fft? ftT RT 
?PT 3TW? T? ^TJ 2Eft I xtcE TFT ft 3TTT=Et TR 1 3TFT ?ft ft Tg^ Tft fft? Fdft ?#R 
3ft % FRIT ?TT2ft ft eft Tftf ft I eft RRET ftt ft FRlft RT ftT ft? ?FftRT ft TFT ?TFTeT 
^ReTT 1 1 ^T? ftft ^TT ft, ftft ft?3T eft TFf, ftft ^TT ft 3TTT eftftt ft T?FT feft gt? *ft 
§ftR ftft ft 3ft fftT cR?T T>, ft??W ft? TFT ft? Tft?T T?fft?T T?ft£ ft? 3?EZRf ft | ftf W ft? 
?dFTeT ft I I think you better stand up Shankar [interruption] ft?ftt TFTT ft T?T? 
Idl’d eft I 

[Translation begins: 

Comrades, 

As you know we are not assembled here today on ordinary business. Obviously, 
if we had met for ordinary business, you would not have been given snacks here 
[Interruption], We are assembled here to celebrate the beginning of a new year in 
the life of the Congress to welcome the new Congress President and to bid 
farewell to the outgoing President. This is not really the time for long speeches 
by me. You hear me practically every day. As far as Shri Sanjiva Reddy is concerned, 
apart from his other excellences, one qualification is that he is one of the young 
bloods in the Congress. He is not old like me. He is an experienced worker but 
young in age and young for this part too. We are very happy that he has been 
elected because he has held many high posts and done excellent work. He brings 
a fresh mind to bear upon his work. It is a great thing that he has been able to 
eliminate much of the infighting etc., which prevail in the Congress, generally in 
his State of Andhra Pradesh. Leaving aside everything else for the moment, if you 
take the Agriculture Fair going on here, you will see that Andhra is leading in 
agricultural production for which it is to be congratulated. Now, the work of the 
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Congress is getting progressively more complicated because the work of the 
country is getting more complicated and the Congress is after all not a thing apart 
from the nation. As difficult problems keep cropping up, you can observe their 
effect on the Congress. You may remember that last year under the Presidency of 
Shri Dhebar Bhai we had seminars, etc., on Planning in Ootacamund . 21 That was 
a new method of functioning adopted by the Congress of inviting public discussion 
and opinion on important matters. But it is obvious that whatever new methods 
we may adopt, there has to be a strong organisation to back it up. The Congress 
has to be a live organisation with freshness of approach. You are also aware that 
the difficulties that we sometimes face these days is not because of principles, 
programmes or policies — very little, in fact. It is internal tension and infighting 
which weaken an organisation. I won’t go into all that just now r but I will say this 
much. At such a juncture, it is a good thing for the Congress as well as the 
country that we have chosen Shri Sanjiva Reddy as our General. 

The Congress session was held in Bangalore last month. There is no doubt 
that we will face a lot of difficulties and complicated problems in the coming 
year. But that is a sign of progress in a nation and I am confident that we can face 
anything if we march in step with one another and don’t pull in different directions. 
Let us have discussions, weigh each matter carefully before coming to a decision, 
but when a decision is taken, all of us must work together even if a few may not 
be in agreement. This is the only way for an organisation to function. 

So, on behalf of all of you and the Congress Parliamentary Party, I greet our 
new Congress President with love and respect. It is difficult for me to say anything 
about Indiraj i. But all of you know how hard she has worked in the last ten 
months or so when she has been the Congress President. She has been all over 
the country and there is no doubt that in everything that she has done, whether it 
was the work of the AICC or the PCCs, she has left the strong imprint of her 
personality which will endure. Well, she has climbed down from this high office 
though, as you know, it was the wish of many of you that she should continue. 
I think what she has done is right. Everyone must get an opportunity to share in 
the honours. But it is obvious that we hope to have her cooperation in the difficult 
tasks ahead of us. It is our good fortune that Shri Dhebar Bhai is present here and 
I request him to say a few words on this happy occasion. I would like to tell you 
that our Speaker and colleague is also present here. I welcome him to this assembly. 
[Interruption] And I hear — have not seen — that somewhere among you is hidden 
Shri Sankar, the President of the Kerala Congress Committee. I welcome him 
also. I think you had better stand up Sankar. There, pull him out. 

Translation ends.] 

2 1 . See fti 20 in this section. 

22. R. Sankar. 
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9. To the CPP 23 

Wf 6 hA % ^$Kl f% ^lRl«| ^PTT iftfe'if ^ ^ TT*q 

%sf^-^TT^I #ft ^nf^r ^FT W ^ ^ #T TfrT # cf^T^f f^RTT 
f^IFT 3TR ^TRF ^ ^ <Ftf 3m\ <FPT ^f£f 1 1 W§tT cCT -3TT ^F I ^FT 3ft 

^ 70ft 3f I eft %cTT ^ 3Tiq% 

^Ft 3^#r^cKt ^^wrr^Tiwgf ^t^cEF^iri onr#§^^ 

eft 'SftST ^ | 

[Translation begins: 

Our Secretaries felt that it would be better for us to convene a meeting of the 
Party before the President’s Address is taken up for debate and it should have 
been done. But we have been so busy in the last two to three days that we have 
not been able to find any time except 1 1 o’clock today. Very few members have 
been able to attend. But I thought it would be better to start the proceedings now 
and we can continue later. The best thing would be for you to start and if necessary, 
I shall speak later. Please start. 


Translation ends.] 

Yes, I shall ask Feroze Gandhi now to speak, I shall ask him to speak, I am 
having some difficulty, I should like to go away at 1 2. [Interruption] No, I am not 
going to postpone the meeting, this meeting will continue, this meeting. There are 
many things we have to discuss. We held it today specially to get, to give a start 
to it rather, and members are, not all members are present. But, you can if you so 
choose or even after 12 you can carry on for some time. I have got a meeting of 
the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, it is rather an urgent matter. But, there are 
one or two matters I should like to mention. 

One is reference has been made to the Bill of the Abolition of Double-Member 
Constituencies. I have already stated that this matter will be put up before the 
party for full consideration. Because, it is obvious that there are two viewpoints 
about it and they should be fully discussed and it need not be taken for granted 
that because it has been mentioned in the President’s Address, therefore it must 
inevitably be proceeded with. That is not the position. At one time there was 
some hurry about it, when it was thought that such a bill should be passed to 
government. Also the Kerala elections, and the Kerala elections were coming. 
Well, that was not done as you know so there is no urgency about it at the 
present moment, it should be considered fully [Interruption]. 

23. 14 February 1960. Tape No. M-49/c (i), NMML. 
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The, what is that? Yes, someone referred, I think, to Mr. Avinash Lingam . 24 
Ministers should show courtesy to each other. Well, of course he referred to 
something I saw in the newspapers between Dr Punjabrao Deshmukh 2 ' and the 
Finance Minister . 26 Naturally it was not a kind of thing which normally should 
occur. But, that is accepted that Ministers, why Ministers, others, MPs also 
should show courtesy to each other. But, in that particular instance, I think that 
Dr Deshmukh had started this business by appealing in public to the Finance 
Minister. He would let his semi-private organisation rent free quarters; well, that 
is not the place to do it. I mean to say he could have said so privately and naturally 
the Finance Minister answered. 

Then. Mr Heda 27 has just talked about two committees, he has suggested. 
One was apparently about contributions by rich people, how to deal with them 
and small. The other was about MPs renting out their apartments or houses. 
Both, he said there, should be committees to examine and frame rules. Well, if 
you so desire this matter, Mr Heda is Secretary, might be put up before the 
Executive Committee to see how far what one can do about examining these 
matters. The major matters referred to thus far even of when, have been questions 
of student indiscipline and the Chinese situation, some brief reference, question 
of corruption — three points mainly referred to. Well, I would not say much about 
the Chinese situation. Now, I have just spoken about it and presently we shall 
place before Parliament some additional papers dealing with this matter. And as 
you know important documents, that is, maps have been published and have 
been placed in the library of Parliament and also been sent to party offices. It is 
impossible to distribute those big atlases to every member but there are quite a 
number available in the library or in our Congress office or elsewhere [interruption]. 
Yes. 

Now VIP privileges have been referred to. I quite agree that there should be 
as few privileges as possible. The whole conception of VIP privilege is not of 
status. But, the conception is that he is supposed to be a busy man and his time 
should be preserved. That is the conception, not that he is a bigger man. But just 
like in England the Cabinet Minister has got a certain mark in his car, the moment 
a policeman sees that mark he stops the traffic and lets it go, because, a Cabinet 
Minister is presumed to be on urgent business. Which is the conception; he may 
or may not be. And, or if I go there, my car has our Indian flag on it and the 
moment a policeman sees it, he lets it pass, he gives a certain priority. It is not a 
question of, as I said, status or courtesy, but the presumption that he is on business. 

24. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Madras. 

25. Union Minister for Agriculture. 

26. Morarji Desai. 

27. H.C. Heda, Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament. 
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That apart, there should be no privileges, really, there is no question of any 
privileges. 

Now, the question of student indiscipline is of course a very serious one. It is 
no good Mr Avinash Lingam or Mr. Narasingham 28 talking about it. We should 
give attention to this matter because we have tried to give a great deal of attention 
to it. It is so important, I rather doubt if we can deal with it casually in a party 
meeting. It may be that you may, the whole party may, meet one day to consider 
that very question; or if necessary, a committee of the party. It is a very important 
question, and it is really rather deep down, apart from this man’s fault or that or 
the Professor being bad or the student being bad or anybody, it really is a part of 
the changing social structure at the present moment. I mean to say there are 
deeper roots to it. Of course, even the obvious roots of remedy would reduce it. 
I mean to say this proper teaching, proper accommodation for them, proper this, 
proper that, they do not roam about streets. And I think personally this, and long 
before that, this system here of compulsory union. Compulsory union I could 
either join or not join, nobody forced me to join. Here it is a compulsory membership 
of the union. And then the union fights the government, or fights the university 
authorities, you see. And in the union naturally the more active members come, 
there are those passive [ones], and they dream. However these are, I do not think 
we need discuss that here, but if you wish it, that may be. 

Now, I shall ask Mr Feroze Gandhi to come — (Hindi) alright, would you 
like next time [interruption] alright begin now, begin now, then you will be part 
heard, you can carry on next time. (From 262 to 266 speech delivered by Shri 
Feroz Gandhi) Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no no, Feroze Gandhi: I will continue next 
time, JN: You would continue next time but you finish your present theme, Feroz 
Gandhi: the only thing was addressed to you, [interruption] not to Mr. Sapru. 
Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no, Feroze Gandhi - 268 to 272. 

ft, ttsp# 7 t>tt # to tor- toto fi 1 # # 7 , 

[Interruption] far TO TO f#7T 7# I TOffr TO) t ^ tit TO 

** 7F, #FTOT # 3TT# TO % TO## TO fTO TOR TOT TORTOT W- 

^ TO #TOTT I ! TO# TO# 7TT# W. TO I f#TO# TO TO TO f## # #T TOT# TO TOT# 
2ft TOFT TO TOR TOT TO #7T 7TTOTTO ? #t f#7R TO TOT 7F # TOR ## TO TO STF 
% TOTT -TOR TOTF 7# TOTO# TOT# 7# TOfr #rf#T # I f##TO 7TTTO t TO# f#> TO#? 
[Interruption] FT, TOFT #7 TOTTOTOT TOT?# t TO" f#TOf## # TO TO I TOTOT TO? # % 
[Interruption] TOT I TOTO5T TO TRT f#TOTO- TO TOT?#, TOTO# TO % TOFT TOT?# I 
#t TO T# I TRT to # TO# TO? #TOT TOTTOT f ^ TO##TT % TT.TOTf.7#.7#. ^ TOT 
# F# ?TOTOT f##t t % TO) M#3 TO? TTcf? TO#Rf TOT7#tlTO#TOT?TO7TT#TOTR. 
'3TTf.7#.7#. 3# TOJT#TOT TO# # TO# # TO# TO# # TR> TO#TTO TOT# I # TOT TO?T fITOT 

28. C.R. Narasimhan, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Krishnagiri, Madras. 
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§3TT HIWtT R SIFITFlT FT I -STFTT^TT 3 F^F $TFT 3T $TFT 

It ^RTT I =Ftt 9FF *T^t ^ ^pNI ^t «T§cT «fft ^ I FHl} 3Flf ?Rft «l^d 

RFF % ^Ftf ®T|cr *T?t 'Jll^ll f%T qdi FR^f TT F§TTTT 6idl ^ I rlt 
3 TSt 1W =ft ^FT TFt ^ F^F 3pft?T 'dl^ Ft ^THT WPTt =Ft ^t $ddl 4i<^ % fd^ f^> 
3FTT 3TFT 3^ ^Fti §T% ^.3Tlf .#.#. 3T FRTTt TT^f 35t 

wr I ?ft 'fo fem ^wm I 

[Translation begins: 

Yes, the Lok Sabha has been adjourned. So very few members have come. That 
is why I asked. Yes, well. [Interruption] We are meeting after some interval 
because as you know, everybody has been very busy, guests from abroad took 
up a lot of time and the House has been sitting till six, six-thirty every day. When 
we last met, a general debate was on and Shri Feroze Gandhi was speaking. I had 
told him that he could continue at our next meeting. Is Shri Feroze here or not? 
[Interruption] Yes, do you wish to speak now? What did you say? Yes or no? 
[Interruption] Why don’t you speak out? Alright, wait a minute, alright, you can 
go. Well, please continue. I would like to mention that somebody has informed us 
from the Congress AICC office that perhaps the Congress President is issuing an 
appeal. No, I am sorry, the Africa Committee of the AICC is going to issue an 
appeal. The recent earthquake in Morocco, in Agadir, erased an entire town to the 
ground. 

Undoubtedly this is one of the major tragedies of the world. Our help may 
not go very far but it will be a token of our sympathy. So the Africa Committee is 
issuing an appeal and those of you who wish to contribute may do so through the 
AICC. 

Translation ends.] 

I was just saying that the Africa Committee of the AICC has issued an appeal for 
funds for relief at Agadir in Morocco. You must have read in the newspapers of 
the terrible earthquake had happened there which has destroyed an entire city of 
about fifty thousand inhabitants. And it was one of the pleasure resorts, famous 
resorts of Morocco and it is one of the biggest tragedies that one has had in 
recent times anywhere. Of course that requires, that will require no doubt, 
tremendous efforts for help and rehabilitation; nevertheless whatever gesture 
people make for it is a good thing. So, if any of you wish to contribute to it you 
can send your money to our Secretaries who will forward it. Now, Shri Feroze 
Gandhi, you can charge them at any account. Now, teams or the places or the 
states even where they occur [interruption] of course most papers name being 
metioned but that is a different matter. [Interruption] 
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'TFT vJlMrllJ% ^ sl^T WT MT (Rm 7 % f^chVH, ?f q^T WT I ^foq 
f PBT ^ ^Tt FR 3f '3TTTR ^f WT^f §f ?q ^ qif qFtpjf q? Tt9Tft 

q# ^ fa> ^r 1 1 *nfk I % f*t t# r^rr % w m qs? qqr t%-t£ 
^r qi ^Hfog Ft w 1 1 gt ggifog q|f I -3fjr qqfeR *ft 

qFT 1 1 3flT F^T q>t^ q =Ftf 1 1 3RT qqiw qqiqq % qq qqt^j q*ff 

-1 lei I ^tfaR qiq ^ qjq, qif^ (Interruption) alright. 

[Translation begins: 

I don’t know if we have found a solution to these problems. But I feel that the 
discussions that we have had in the past few days have thrown some light on 
them. It is obvious, as some members said, that it is not possible for us to sit and 
watch and not do something. It is neither possible nor feasible. We have to find a 
way. Even if complicated problems do not get solved, at least.... Alright. 

Translation ends.] 

I was saying yes, yes I was saying that it is not an easy matter to find some 
magic remedy of social ills or the type of ills that affected a party or the 
administrative apparatus of the country. These are the biggest problems that any 
country has to face. 

May I just say in passing that our friend Raghunath Singh has paid a tribute 
to the French Administrative System. In my fairly long experience this is the first 
time I have heard such a tribute to the French Administrative System. [Interruption] 
It is not considered a system which is to be admired or copied. Among the 
various systems in Europe the French is not put on a high list at all. I do not wish 
to criticise any country. Then our friend, I think Moolchand Jain, 29 talked about 
the United States in 1 840. 1 venture to suggest why go a hundred years back, talk 
about it today, the state there today. This is, I do not wish to criticise other 
countries and it does no good to do it. In fact it is harmful because it somehow 
makes us feel, relieves us of, our own burdens. The fact is that we have these 
serious problems, whether it is a party problem, or whether it is an administrative 
problem, and one affects the other to some extent. And we must face them and 
try to pull the party together and thereby pull the administration of the country 
together. I am not going more into it. 

Sushila Nayar 30 said that some senior officials had told her that if the charges 
that were brought against presumably Ministers, had been brought against them, 
they would have been nowhere. But, apparently Ministers get away with them. 

29. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Kaithal, Punjab. 

30. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Jhansi, UP, according to the Election Commission of India, 

Statistcial Report on General Elections, 1957 to the Second Lok Sabha , Vol. 1 , pp. 22, 97. 

However, the Lok Sabha website shows her as from the Janata Party, which seems wrong. 

See http/164. 100.47/lssnew/members/womenar.aspx?lsno=2 accessed on 23 January 2014. 
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And therefore he had said and she said that they should be judged by the same 
yardstick. Well, I would say, first of all, I do not know what charges were 
referred to, because there is a lot of talk about charges and may be some guesswork 
too. But 1 am totally unaware of a single charge in this context, I mean, in spite of 
every effort to get them. 

But, Sushila Nayar was rather incorrect, if I may say so, did not go far 
enough. The yardstick by which a public man is judged is and should be a much 
stricter one than that of a service man [Interruption]. It is obvious and that has 
always been at any rate the theoretical approach. I would say some people get 
away with it, that is a different matter, that is the failure of an apparatus, but that 
is it. As a matter of fact also a sendee man as you know is protected by all kinds 
of rules and regulations; a public man is not so protected. It is not an easy matter 
to take action against a sendee man unless you have positive proofs, etc. And it 
goes through all kinds of processes. Public Senice Commissions, this, that, 
other; before you can do anything, it takes years. Unless of course it is a criminal 
offence and the courts take it, they take years too. 

Now I repeat that, by and large, it is my opinion for what it is worth, that our 
higher senices can compare favourably in this respect with the senices of any 
country. That does not mean that there is no corruption in them. They of course 
have, we are catching them, we are punishing them. Some escape too. I am 
comparing with some knowledge of other countries. That does not apply 
everywhere and in the lower ranks there is a good deal of corruption sometimes 
and one has to. 

But, we are not for the moment talking about services, but so-called public 
men, and it is not for me to say, you know them, and I know them as well, and 
all that we can say certainly is that the situation is such because of various causes 
that it requires the hardest thinking followed by such action as we may think fit 
and proper. I mean to say we cannot be complacent about these matters although 
I would like to put it to you and I am not by any means trying to whitewash 
anything or any situation. 

But, I want to put it to you that unlike almost any country that I know, it is 
almost the policy of, let us say, the opposition parties as a plank in their policies 
to attack the Congress on this ground, not so much on grounds of policy. 
Sometimes that of course comes. But, the whole method of attack, deliberate 
method, is to go on talking and repeating that the Congress is corrupt, the 
administration is corrupt. Now, I repeat that I am not saying that there is no 
corruption, of course there is plenty and we should deal with it. But, it is quite 
extraordinary and I really do not know any country. . . And I know many countries 
which are thoroughly corrupt. And big countries, I do not want to name them. It 
is quite extraordinary the amount of corruption in other countries, it sickens one 
to see it and it is put up with. It is not only corrupt, it is put up with. Mr Feroze 
Gandhi read something that President Eisenhow er had said and no doubt President 
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Eisenhower meant it and acted upon it. The fact is nevertheless the standards 
there are not terribly high. In the United States I mean, in either public life or in 
other departments. It is a very very rich country naturally and so the picture is 
different. Now, but that it is I am merely mentioning this and not as a cloak at all. 
But, it is a fact. 

Take the Swatantra Party, it is one of its main functions from its big leaders 
downwards to go on repeating this. And other opposition parties too. And indeed 
our own people too in our own party. I do not wish they or anybody to hide a 
single case of corruption, misdemeanour, impropriety, anything, we must try to 
keep high standards. But, what surprises me is not that a case is brought, let it be 
brought, let it be condemned. But, all the time this type of vague saying, there is 
corruption everywhere, there is, everybody is corrupt, this kind of thing in which 
many of us too indulge in and of course our opposition parties. It is difficult to 
deal with it. And it is a self-defeating process. 1 mean self-defeating in the sense 
that the very atmosphere it creates helps that, helps that thing to grow, that under 
cover of that many things happen. Therefore, we get into a vicious circle we 
w ant to deal with a thing to the best of our ability and we must deal with it and yet 
the way we proceed about it somehow entangles us and comes in our own way 
to deal with it, it is a difficulty. However, these difficulties have to be faced. 

Now, just one or two matters. There has been talk of a code of behaviour. 
Perhaps, it is very difficult to draw up a code of behaviour, you will realise. But, 
perhaps some more basic things may be laid down, many things cannot be laid 
down. How a person should behave decently or indecently cannot easily be put 
down. You can put down many indecent things which should not be done. But, 
let there not be thought that anything not mentioned there can be done. Because, 
there are many things will be left out which will just be indecent, you cannot 
make a thorough list. 

That might be considered. The other, some aspects, Mr. Feroze Gandhi 
suggests, some people did not, his idea that a party should put up a committee of, 
well, some leading people, and who can be expected to be objective. Some one or 
two other members objected to it because they ought to be our own party 
committee. I do not think that that objection really is valid. Because, I mean to 
say, we are not dealing for the moment with the governmental action. That is a 
separate thing. I do not mean to say that if a party appoints a committee, it does 
not take the place of government action. It is party action for our own benefit 
and I think it is worth considering some such thing [Interruption]. Well, that too 
is a matter for consideration, which is a best way to do it. Possibly whatever it 
may be [Interruption]. Who, [Interruption] no, no, it is not academic. The whole 
point is that that if you appoint a committee well, I do not quite see how it is 
going to deal with matters completely outside the range of this party w here no 
member of our party is concerned. Somebody in Madras is concerned, is a 
Committee of our party going to deal with a person in Madras? You see this 
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difficulty [Interruption], No, no. Well, well, anyhow we need not go into that, 
but all I meant was that some such approach I think should be considered 
[Interruption], 

No, no, there is no such thing as shirking responsibility, but, I do not think 
that the Working Committee can function at all as it is. It functions very little 
because it mostly does this kind of thing. I would say there are other things to be 
done by the Working Committee too. It happens, even Mr Feroze Gandhi is right 
to some extent. I do not know if he or you realise really how much time I have to 
give to these matters which come up before me. It is really quite a good deal of 
time I have had to give to these complaints and charges. I do not mean to say that 
I deal with them hundred per cent effectively. But, I have to give time, I have to 
ask for, naturally, if a charge is made. My first step is to get hold of the person 
against whom the charge is and ask him for his explanation or reply and we carry 
on correspondence, lengthy correspondence on this subject. I may refer it to the 
Intelligence Department. I am not talking about Ministers. But I would say other 
charges etc. And when Intelligence report comes which may make me think 
there is nothing much in it or there is something and so on, step by step it goes 

on. And it takes up quite a good lot of time, reading writing reading reports, and 
all that. 


But, all I wanted to say was that there is I think a good deal of justification in 
that proposal that Mr Feroze Gandhi has made. I cannot say just now what form 
it should take, but I should like to think about it and I should like you to think 
about it so that and there is entirely as I say from the party point of view. The 
Government may be helped indirectly because we happen to be the governing 
party. But, the government as a government would, naturally, if it takes a step, it 
will be on a different level. 

Just one thing more. Mr Feroze Gandhi suggested a committee on prices, 
mentioned three names, Shri Dassappa, 31 Shri Murarka 32 and himself. I think it is 
a good suggestion subject to two matters. One is that it should be as it is indeed 
a completely informal committee discussing this matter. And, because, if this 
in of thing without the fullest consideration goes to the newspapers and others, 
then our discussion, our action, somewhat gets curbed. I would really in essence 
ave t at committee of the three, plus the Finance Minister in it. But, but what I 
rea y mean by it is this, that the committee of three should informally function 
and go in and then have talks with the Finance Minister and that is, I do not want 
e ^ ra 8§ e d at every meeting of the committee he is very busy now with 
t e u get. But, after all, he is intimately concerned with many of these matters 
an it wou be helpful if these discussions, the committee discusses these matters 


\l Uf ' J^PP 3 ’ Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Bangalore, Mysore. 
R R Morarka - Congreee, Lok Sabha MP from, Jhunjhunu, Rajasthan. 
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with him and does it at informal level. So, if you agree you can have that Committee 
of three on this basis that I have suggested. Well, that is all I should say now. 
Thank you. 


10. To K.K. Shah: Muslim League and PSP in Kerala 33 

February 18, 1960 

My dear Shah, 

Your letter of the 16th February. I am fully aware of the repercussions of any 
recognition of the Muslim League in Kerala. It is because of our realisation of this 
fact that some delay has occurred in decisions being taken by us. 34 The P.S.P. 
apparently has no principles to stand upon and can only think of some immediate 
possible advantage. I agree with you that the P.S.P is very weak in Kerala. In 
tact, I think that, [the seats of] some of the P.S.P. candidates who lost in Kerala 
would have been won by the Congress if we had set up our candidates there. 

I have no doubt that Congress in Bombay must counter vigorously any attempt 
by Muslim Leaguers to revive their old and discredited organisation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


11. To Govind Ballabh Pant: Rajya Sabha Seat 
for M. R. Shervani 35 

February 21, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a letter I have received from Rashid Shervani. 36 1 think he has a strong 
case for being considered by us. But apart from that I have a high opinion of his 
enterprise and ability and such persons would raise the general level of our 
membership. He has functioned in the Congress with loyalty and discipline. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


33. Letter to the President of the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee. 

34. See item 3. 

35. Letter to the Union Home Minister. 

36. Industrialist from Allahabad. 
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12. To Achint Ram: Resigning from the Lok Sabha 37 

February 23, 1960 

My dear Achint Ram, 

1 have your letter of the 21st February. 

I think it will be a good thing if you work w ith Acharya Vinoba Bhave for 
some time. That does not mean that you should resign from the Lok Sabha. 
There is no conflict between the two. I am, therefore, not sending on your letter 
of resignation to the Speaker. 38 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) States 
(i) Punjab 


13. To Ram Kishan Gupta: The Kairon Question 39 

January 30, 1960 

Dear Ram Kishanji, 

1 have your letter of the 29th January. When I referred to the Punjab affairs at the 
Bangalore session of the Congress and more especially the Press reports, 40 1 w as 
not thinking particularly of the report about your interview with me. When you 
told me that you had not said anything to the Press, I accepted your word. As a 
matter of fact, such reports have appeared in the Press at least five or six times 
in recent months, w henever I have seen people from the Punjab. Some of these 
reports obviously emanated from the person who had seen me. 

I can hardly discuss Punjab affairs in a letter. No one is satisfied with conditions 
there. But 1 have tried to follow them and understand them, and we have enquired 
into them too. You may remember that some of the matters you especially refer 
to in your letter w ere enquired into at length by a special committee of the Congress 
Working Committee and they gave a long report which was published in the 
Press. In this report, some criticism was made about certain matters with w'hich 


.>7. Letter to Achint Ram, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Patiala, Punjab. 

38. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

^9. Letter to Ram Knshan Gupta, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Mahendragarh, Punjab. The 

Lok Sabha Directory (New Delhi, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1957) spells the second name 
Knshan. 

40. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 214-216. 
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the Chief Minister was concerned, but most of the charges made w ere considered 
by the Committee to be untrue or incorrect. 41 Those charges were made 
presumably after full effort had been made to collect as many facts against Sardar 
Partap Singh Kairon as his opponents could manage to get. That was a poor 
collection. 

None of us considers Sardar Partap Singh or anyone else above error. But. in 
the balance of things, it has appeared to me that the activities of the so-called 
C ongress dissidents have gone beyond all bounds. The idea of holding a convention 
at Amritsar by them was an extraordinary one. 

We have never hesitated to enquire into any specific matter or charge, and we 
have actually had such enquiries. But to talk vaguely of malpractices, nepotism, 
corruption, etc. does not lead anywhere and is objectionable. 

You refer to the Congress elections in the Punjab. I went into this matter at the 
time and I was unable to find any valid ground for such a charge. I think the 
A1CC also enquired into it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


14. To Partap Singh Kairon: Congress Dissidence, 
Cooperation 42 

February 7, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

I am much disturbed and distressed by the continuous agitation going on in the 
Punjab against you and your Government by Congressmen. 43 This appears to 
have passed all bounds. I do not like interfering in such matters as it is for the 
A.I.C.C. people to deal with it. The general impression sought to be created by 
these dissident Congressmen is that the Punjab is governed by terror and whoever 
falls into disfavour with you, is pounced upon and punished. Much, of course, is 
said about your son. 

How to deal with this matter effectively, is not quite clear to me. I shall, 
however, bring it to the notice of the present Congress President. 44 I should like 
to know from you w hat your appraisal of the situation is. Mere mutual enunciation 
does not seem to take us far. 


41. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 436-44 1 . 

42. Letter. 

43. In the wake of the judgment in the Kamal Murder Case. See SWJN/SS/55/pp. 92-96. 

44. N. Sanjiva Reddy. 
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There is one matter I should like to bring to your notice particularly. This is 
the Cooperative Movement. The Punjab should be a very special place for this 
Movement, but the progress made there does not appear to be substantial. I do 
not know if you have changed your Cooperative Law at all. It required substantial 
changes. I am told that the main obstacle to progress is the official attitude and 
the complicated rules. This official departmental attitude continues to function in 
an old and rigid way which leads to frustration among those who want to do 
some work in this direction. Also, I am told that your Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies has changed frequently after a very brief period. Evidently, he is appointed 
not so much for his capacity and ability for cooperation, but because of some 
chain of appointments. Also, if a man is changed frequently, work must obv iously 
suffer. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. To Partap Singh Kairon: Gurdwara Politics 45 


February 10, 1960 


My dear Partap Singh, 

I enclose a copy of a letter which was given to me personally by Sardar Harbans 
Singh Gujral and Sardar Atma Singh of the Akali Dal. 46 1 have sent a copy to the 
Governor and another to our Home Minister, Pantji. I shall be glad if you could 
send me some particulars so that 1 can send an answer to this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


45. Letter. 

46. See Appendices 14 and 30. 
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‘ What's The Next Command ?’ 



(Tara Singh, sword in hand) 

(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 17 JANUARY 1960) 

16. To A.K. Sen: The Rarewala Problem 47 


February 18, 1960 

My dear Asoke, 

Thank you for your letter of today’s date about the Rarewala 48 business. Since 
Rarewala wants to see you, I think you should give him an opportunity for meeting 
you before you send the Final report to me. 

I find that his wife is coming to see me in a few days’ time. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


47. Letter to the Union Minister of Law. 

48. Gian Singh Rarewala, Minister of Irrigation, Power and Community' Development in Punjab. 
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17. To Partap Singh: Profiteering Charges Against Rao 
Birendra Singh 49 


February 29, 1960 

My dear Partap Singh, 

In my letter No. 2154-PMH/59 dated October 25, 1959, 50 1 wrote to you about 
the various complaints made by Abdul Ghani Dar 51 on the basis of a large number 
of questions and answers in the Punjab Assembly, giving information on various 
matters connected with land and cooperatives. One of these complaints was 
against Rao Birendra Singh who, it was alleged, had managed to sell his land to 
the Punjab Government for the establishment of a Seed Farm at a very high price, 
despite the fact that it was of a very inferior quality and categorised as “Bhur" in 
the revenue records. You have tried to explain this charge in your two letters No. 
658-CMP of February 21, 1960 and 657-CMP of February 22, 1960. To my 
mind the charge has not been adequately answered. It may be correct, as stated 
in Rao Birendra Singh’s letter of February 20, 1960 to you, that the value of this 
land is fairly high, but this, according to his own statement, is because of its 
nearness to the Rewari town, where there is no other land available for industries, 
brick kilns, etc. In other words, the land may be good for industrial purposes. 
But it has not been established that the land was fit for the purpose for which it 
was acquired by the Government, i.e., for the establishment of a Seed Farm and 
that its fertility was of the order required for such a farm. Rao Birendra Singh has 
merely stated in his letter that he was told that the soil of this land had been 
declared to be fertile. It has also not been denied that the category of this land, as 
entered in the revenue records, is “Bhur” which is very inferior. 

2. My attention has also been invited to the information supplied by the 
Punjab Government to the State Legislature according to which the expenditure 
incurred on the State Farm established on this land during 1958-59 was Rs.14, 
816 which has been shown as a total loss. The production of rabi for that year 
was given as follows:- 

Sarson ... 26.97 maunds 
Gram ... 68.85 maunds 

Thus, from the point of view of expenditure and loss incurred, as also the 
produce of the State Farm, it seems that the land is totally unfit for the purpose 
for which it was purchased. I am informed that this is so because the soil is 
mostly “sand” with no irrigation facilities. 

3 . I should be grateful if you would look into this particular aspect of the 
question and let me know the correct position. 

49. Letter. 

50. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 362-364. 

5 1 . Congress MLA, Punjab. 
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4. Another case which has been brought to my notice is that of Prakash 
Kaur, your Deputy Minister for Health. It is alleged that she managed to sell to the 
Punjab Government 50 acres of her land in village Dial Barang for a sum of Rs. 
45,900. This land was purchased by the Punjab Government from her husband. 
Dr. Upkar Singh, for the establishment of a State Farm, although, it is said, that 
the land is water-logged and entirely unfit for cultivation. Will you kindly also 
look into this complaint and let me know the facts? 

5 . I also find that the replies to the other points raised in my letter of October 
25, 1959 have not so far been received. I trust that the facts about these complaints 
are being examined and that you would let me have a full report at an early date. 

6. I think I told you that Feroze Gandhi has also sent me a well-documented 
paper about Rao Birendra Singh and the sale of his land to the Punjab Government. 
As this matter has been raised in this way, it has to be dealt with fully and precisely. 
I would, therefore, particularly like an answer from you or from Rao Birendra 
Singh in regard to this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(ii) North-East 

18. In the Lok Sabha: The Naga Insurgency 52 

Situation in NHTA and NEFA 

Rameshwar Tantia: 33 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the law and order situation in Naga Hills Tuensang 
and NEFA areas deteriorated since November-December, 1959 and 
disturbed areas were enlarged; and 

(b) if so, the reasons there for? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri J. N. 
Hazarika): (a) No. 

(b) This does not arise. 

Rameshwar Tantia: Is it a fact that some non-Nagas were recently arrested 
for collaborating with rebels? 


52. Reply to questions, 9 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, 
cols. 71-74. 

53. Congress, from Sikar, Rajasthan. 
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J. N. Hazarika: I have no information to give about this. 

Rameshwar Tantia: Since the emergency was declared, how many rebels 
were killed by our forces, and what were our losses? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We have stated some figures in the past. I have not got any up- 
to-date figures now. 

Chintamani Panigrahi : 54 We are reading in the newspapers that during the last 
two or three months, the situation in the Naga Hills area is most disturbed 
and many raids are taking place. But the Parliamentary Secretary does not 
say that the situation has deteriorated. What is the matter? We would like to 
know the exact position. 

Mr. Speaker: This is a general answer. 

Chintamoni Panigrahi: During the last three or four months, we have been 
seeing in the newspapers that many times the Nagas have raided, and many 
incidents have taken place. But the Parliamentary Secretary says that nothing 
has happened. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The answer is that the situation has not deteriorated. It has, in 
fact, broadly improved. That, of course, does not mean that no incident has 
occurred. They have occurred. Our judgment is that the situation is very much 
better, and in fact, possibly as a result of this, and in some desperation, some 
incidents occurred; some incident can always occur. It can occur in the heart of 
Delhi; that is a different matter. And I do not mean to imply that things are 
completely settled and everything is good there. I merely stated that the situation 
is considerably better than it has been in the past. 

5RFRT 3ft STR#: 55 W ft FRRcTT f fft> ftR eft ftR ^ ft 

^ Wf HFTI ft STTfftT F2TFRT 3FT eFR ft, T=ftfft RR TTRTT ft 

faR ft ft STTfftT RlftR T ft cR MKftftf =ft 

3 FT ft 1 ST ffttTT tjfjft? 

: ^rftr cPF R35 ft cftf tjt Wl ft I I W* 

'3TRI ftr ftftfFT ft R?f I Iff RRftftr tERFT eft %ft fft? ^ft x TT^ft 1 1 


54. Congress, from Puri, Orissa. 

55. Independent, from Gurgaon, Punjab. 
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^ ^ TPFcTT 1| % ^|ch ^ ^p5 Rc|^ cfTf £RT 

^iS-lloi^H % fa^FT <£ f^tr tftf^rr ^ -^p- Wl 

FT cRF =Ll^l^ qft 5TT 7# I f% cfFT TpTft W?? 

^TTFMTW%^ : ^ cPT g?T |tMT I T$t cRff W 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Prakash Vir Shastri : 57 May I know whether those Army authorities, whose 
job it is to establish peace inNaga areas, have asked the Government of India 
to remove foreign priests until peace is established. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As far as I know there is no foreign priest present in that 
region. It is possible, but in fact there are none. How did the honourable member 
get this information that there are foreign priests there? 

Prakash Narain Singh: May I know whether China has arranged for some 
rebels to be taken to Peking to meet Chinese leaders and whether China is 
engaging in this form of action in NEFA in order to foment trouble there? 

Jaw'aharlal Nehru: There in no truth in this as far as I know. 

Translation ends.] 

Hem Barua: 5 '' May I know whether it is a fact that recently at Gauhati, the 
Prime Minister described this area as almost a war region? I quote him 
verbatim. He said it was almost a war region. That was how it was described 
by the Prime Minister at Gauhati . 60 May I know whether this description has 
any relation to the improvement of the situation in the area or to the worsening 
of it? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have no recollection of what I said on the occasion and in 
v'hat context. It is difficult. I try not to remember all that I have always said; it is 
too much of a burden on my mind. It depends on the context etc. But what I have 
said is this that undoubtedly it has been a disturbed region all this time, and 


56. Socialist, from Chandauli, UP. 

57. See fn 55 in this section. 

58. See fn 56 in this section. 

59. PSP, from Gauhati, Assam. 

60 . See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 239-263. 
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the situation is much better now. If one goes into a great deal of details one may 
do so. 

Hem Barua: May I make a reference to the context? .... 

Speaker: Are we having a discussion on it now? 

Hem Barua: If I make a reference to the context, that would clarify the 
situation. 

An Hon. Member: For, it has deteriorated. 

Speaker: He is under the impression that it is, no doubt, a disturbed region; 
beyond that, even if he should have said that it was a war region, he only 
meant that it was only a disturbed region. 


19. To K. Ram: Good Work by the Naga Labour Corps 61 

I am sending you two notes by Shri Krishna Prasada 62 about his visit to Manipur. 
They are both interesting. I should like you to send copies of both to — 

(1) Home Minister. 

(2) Minister of Works, Housing & Supply. 63 

(3) Foreign Secretary. 

2. In your covering note to the Minister of W.H. & S., you might say that 
the Prime Minister would like to draw his attention to the good work done by the 
Naga Labour Corps working for the Bharat Sewak Samaj in road building. This is 
obviously a great improvement on contractors’ work. Apart from being cheaper, 
it could be done without security people and special protection. Also it gives 
work to the Nagas. 

3. You might point this out to the Foreign Secretary too for possible 
application in the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area. 


61. Note to PPS, 17 February 1960. 

62. Secretary, Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

63. K..C. Reddy. 
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20. In the Lok Sabha: Census in NEFA 64 

Shri Hem Barua: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that investigations in connection with the 1961 All- 
India census have already started in NEFA; 

(b) if so, whether census in NEFA is likely to have certain features distinct 
from the All-India census; and 

(c) if so, what are these features? 

The Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs (Shri Jawaharlal Nehru): 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) In view of the fact that census in the NEFA is being attempted for the 
first time and due to variety of other reasons such as illiteracy of the people, their 
natural reserve in answering questions put to them by people from outside NEFA 
as also the fact that most of the villages are inaccessible requiring many days 
march on foot to get to them, it has been necessary to modify the procedure 
being applied to the rest of India. The principal difference is that whereas in the 
general census, information is being collected in respect of each individual, in the 
case of NEFA the information will be collected for the house-hold as a whole 
under the following heads: 

1 . Name of the head of household. 

2. Name of the tribe. 

3 . Name of the dialect. 

4. Duration of residence. 

5. Total family members. 

6. Population divided into sex and age groups — 0-4, 5-14, and over 

7. Literates in the age groups — 5-14 and 15 and over. 

8. Land under permanent crop. 

9. Main crop under Jhum cultivation. 

It was considered desirable that apart from the periods spent in marching to 
villages, the enumerators should spend sometime in order to befriend people before 
putting questions to them. For this reason, the prescribed period of enumerating 
the people had had to be extended and enumeration has actually already commenced 
in parts of NEFA. In regard to a few well-established villages in NEFA, which are 
easily accessible from Divisional or Sub-Divisional headquarters, census will be 
taken during the period prescribed for the rest of the country namely 1 0th February, 
1961 to 3rd March, 1961 and in those cases the All India Census Schedule will be 
applied. 

64. 22 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 2084-84. 
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21. To Nath Pai: Maharashtra or Bombay 65 


(iii) Bombay 


January 31, 1960 

Dear Nath Pai, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of the 19th January. 1 have been 
very busy lately and quite unable to cope w’ith my correspondence. 

You say that the new State of Marathi speaking people should be called 
Maharashtra and not Bombay State. Personally I think that would be a pity from 
the point of view of the State. Bombay is a name known the world over, and I 
should have thought that Maharashtrians w'ould like to have the advantage of this 
name. However, this is a matter which should be decided by the people of the 
State themselves. They can change the name later if they so wish. 

As tor the other matters you have referred to, I can hardly enter into any 
argument. All that the Congress Working Committee did was to accept the report 
ot a committee appointed by it which had gone fully into these subjects. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


22. To B.D. Jatti: Border Conflicts in Belgaum 66 

February 14, 1960 

My dear Jatti, 

\ou will no doubt appreciate that the recent border troubles in Belgaum which 
resulted in firing and lathi charges, distressed us greatly. 67 1 have received numerous 
telegrams and letters about it. Very probably, they give one-sided and possibly 
exaggerated accounts. However that may be, it is most unfortunate that this kind 
of thing should occur between two States of India, both of which have Congress 
Governments. I have written to you many times about this matter, and nothing 


65. Letter to Nath Pai, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Rajapur, Bombay. 

' tTV 0 ^ ° Jattl ’ thC Chief Minister of Mysore State ; copied to G. B. Pant. 
taah * n mtan Ti mes °* ^ February carried an 8 February report from Bombay that about 
JOOO villagers at Yeilur, near Belgaum, had attacked the Tahsildar when he attached properties 
o some of them for refusing to pay taxes. The Maharashtra Ekikaran Samiti, agitating for 
rans emng Marathi-speaking areas of Mysore to Bombay State, had instigated them to 
re se taxes. The police used tear gas and charged them w ith batons; fifty-two policemen, 
o revenue officials, and two panches were injured, and five were admitted to hospital. 
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much has come out of it. Surely, this kind of problem between two Indian States 
cannot be settled by conflicts. There must be some reasonable and peaceful way 
to decide it, and this will have to be found. I put it to you that a mere negative 
attitude does not help at all. I hope you w'ill give urgent consideration to this 
matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

23. To Sri Prakasa: Travel Plans for March I960 68 

February 20, 1960 

My dear Prakasa, 

I have your two letters of February 19. Thank you for them. One of these is 
about the Thyagaraja College at Madurai. 

My visit to Koyna and Sholapur cannot now take place early in April as 1 had 
intended. President Nasser is coming to Delhi on the 29th March and staying here 
tor some days. I cannot obviously leave him here. Probably he will be going to 
Bombay too later. I shall therefore have to think again as to when I might be able 
to go to Koyna and Sholapur. It cannot now be in March. April is not an easy 
month, and about the end of April I shall probably go to England. 

I do not myself know about any fixed date for the constitution of two States 
out of the present Bombay State. I shall certainly not be able to leave Delhi at the 
end of March or the beginning of April because of President Nasser’s visit. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


68. Letter to the Governor of Bombay State. 
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24. To Govind Ballabh Pant: Dates for Splitting up Bombay 
State 69 


February 20, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

Sri Prakasa writes to me that there is some vague talk about the splitting up of 
Bombay State into two States taking place on the 1st of April, although Chavan 70 
does not like the 1st April. He wants it on the 28th March or 2nd April. The 
Auditor-General 1 sticks to April 1 for his own convenience. 

Sri Prakasa adds that all this is very vague and rather confusing and nobody 
quite knows what is going to happen. Indeed, the whole subject is being treated 
in a rather hush-hush manner. 

This seems to be rather an odd way of proceeding about an important matter 
like this in which the public takes great interest. Is it likely that all our legislation 
will be passed by then? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(iv) Andhra Pradesh 

25. To D. Sanjivayya: Nizam Stoking Shia-Sunni 
Controversy 72 

February 1, 1960 

My dear Sanjivayya, 

I have your letter of the 27th January about the Nizam taking part in Shia-Sunni 
controversies. I entirely agree with you that it is not desirable for him to do so. 
But I do not like the idea of writing to the Nizam about this subject. I would 
suggest that you should yourself go to see him and politely point out to him that 
this is unbecoming for him and might lead him into difficulties. 

I am, however, sending your letter to our Home Minister. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


69. Letter to the Union Minister of Home Affairs. 

70. Y.B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of Bombay. 

7 1 . Asok K. Chanda. 

72. Letter to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 
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26. To Mir Osman Ali: Nizam’s Trust Appointments 73 

February 9, 1960 

My dear friend, 

I have today received your letter of the 4th February, 1960, for which I thank 
you. 

I am glad to know that you have appointed your grandson, Mukarram Jah, as 
an additional Trustee of Your Exalted Highness’s Charitable Trust. It would be a 
good thing for Mukarram Jah to be associated with other Trusts also. 

You have written about Nawab Zain Yar Jung 74 and suggested that he should 
relinquish responsibility of Trusteeship from your Trusts, and further that you 
might give a lump sum reward of Rs. 50,000/-. This is a matter entirely for Your 
Exalted Highness and Nawab Zain Yar Jung. It would hardly be proper for me to 
advise you in such matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(v) Kerala 

27. To Govind Ballabh Pant: Kerala in President’s Message 
to Parliament 75 

February 3, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

It was decided that we should include a paragraph about Kerala in the President’s 
message to Parliament. I have not got the dates of the President’s Proclamation 
etc. with me, and the language should approximate to that of the Proclamation. I 
shall be grateful if you could draft a brief paragraph about the Proclamation and 
recent elections. 

I have your message about the note relating to Scheduled Tribes etc. You 
need not trouble to send this to me early in the morning. If this note as well as the 
Kerala note could reach me by lunch time, it will be quite adequate. 


73. Letter to the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

74. Architect and former minister in Hyderabad State. 

75. Letter. 
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I enclose a copy of a telegram I have received from the Communist Party, 
Kottayam. 76 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vi) Mysore 


28. Murmurings against Jatti 77 

The Maharaja of Mysore s came to see me this afternoon. Among other things he 
mentioned to me that soon after the Bangalore Congress Session, Hanumanthaiya 
came to see him and said that the present Government under Jatti was no good at 
all and should go and give place to another. A day or two later, Nijalingappa and 
Veeranna Gowda came to the Maharaja and repeated more or less the same 
thing. They talked about Governmental inefficiency and vaguely about corruption. 
Although they added that they did not accuse Jatti personally of this, they thought 
that Jatti was too small a man for his job. In fact, they hinted that the Bangalore 
Congress Session was not a great success as they had hoped because the people 
there were not impressed by the stature of the Chief Minister or his Government. 
They made it appear that this was the opinion of the Congress High Command. 

2. The Maharaja told me that some time ago, probably in September last, a 
so-called Goodwill Committee of six or seven persons was formed from the 
Mysore Legislature Party. Jatti w as a member of this and so were Nijalingappa, 
Hanumanthaiya, Veeranna Gowda, Srinivasa Malliah 80 and one or two others. 
This Committee had met several times since the Bangalore Congress Session, 
and it was in a sense on behalf of this committee that people had come to the 
Maharaja. 

3. When Jatti was told about the inefficiency or corruption of Government, 
he replied that some specific charges should be brought and he would enquire 
into them. It was impossible to deal with vague allegations. But no specific charges 
were brought. This so-called Goodwill Committee is continuing to meet. 

76. K.T. Jacob, Secretary, Communist Party, Kottayam, cabled, tk with announcement of election 
result terrible attacks against Communist workers and voters. One murdered many stabbed 
shops attacked and demolished. Lawlessness and terrorism prevail throughout Kottayam 
district Pray immediate intervention.” 

77. Note, 5 February 1960. 

78. Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar, Governor of Mysore. 

79. Minister in the Mysore State. 

80. Chief Whip of the Congress in the Lok Sabha. 
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4. I told the Maharaja that I did not know anything about this and I was not 
aware at all of the Congress High Command putting any blame on Jatti for the 
Congress Session. The Maharaja said that it was unfortunate that these internal 
pulls and conflicts should take place as they came in the way of Governmental 
work. With this I entirely agreed. 


(vii) Uttar Pradesh 

29. To N. Salivati: Charges Against Kamlapathi Tripathi and 
S. K. Dey 81 


February 1, 1960 

Dear Salivati, 

I have received your letter of January 29th. It happens that both the instances 
you have mentioned, came up before me in some form or other. 

Instance No. 1 

As you might be aware, there have been severe Party squabbles in the U.P. 
Legislative Assembly. 8 * The Leader of the Socialist Party in the U.P. Assembly 
(Lohia’s Party) made a number of charges against Minister Kamlapati Tripathi. 83 
Most of these charges were in connection with his son’s firm. 84 This matter 
became a cause celebre in the U.P. The Chief Minister promised to enquire into it. 
Just about that time, the son (I think it was the son, though I am not quite sure) 
brought a suit for defamation against the Leader of the Socialist Party and some 
others. So far as I know, this suit is still pending. 

Because this suit was brought, the Chief Minister of the U.P. Government 
said that it was difficult for him to make any kind of an enquiry into this matter. 
But, because I had been pressing him to make this enquiry, he suggested that I 
might deal with these charges myself. The person or persons who made the 
charges, were asked to state them fully. All these papers were sent to me together 
with the replies to these charges by Shri Kamlapati Tripathi. As this involved 
rather legal questions, I referred them to our Law Minister, Shri Asoke Sen. He 
considered them carefully and wrote a long report on them, which he sent me. In 

8 1 . Letter to Editor, Salivati Newsletter , Bombay. 

82 . See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 233-235. 

83. Home Minister. See also SWJN/SS/52/pp. 88-89. 

84. Lokpati Tripathi, in connection with the construction of a vast dam and canal project, 
known as the Sharda Sagar, in central UP. 
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this report, he came to the conclusion that there was no valid charge against the 
Minister, who was exonerated by him completely. I sent copies of his report to 
the Governor"' and the Chief Minister of the U.R as well as to our Home Minister 
here. At my request, the Chief Minister showed this report to the persons who 
had made the charges against Shri Kamlapati Tripathi. So far as I know, these 
persons have not raised this question again. Meanwhile, the case is proceeding in 
the law courts. 

I cannot say whether all the matters you have listed in some detail were 
included in the charges or not. I have not got the papers by me now. But I well 
remember that most of the charges were about contracts being given to a firm of 
which the Minister’s son was a member. Further, that the Opposition in the U.R 
Government, including even some members of the Congress Party, who were 
opposed to the Chief Minister, made strenuous efforts to collect every piece of 
evidence that they could against Shri Kamlapati Tripathi. 

I do not know what else I could have done in this matter, or what more I can 
do now, after the enquiry I had made and when this matter is pending in the law 
courts. 

As for a number of industrial concerns having received advances or loans 
from the U.R Government, I cannot say from personal knowledge what advances 
were given and what the circumstances were. But I know that on several occasions 
reference was made to our Planning Commission about such advances, and there 
was much correspondence on the subject. This also has been raised in the U.P. 
Assembly. There was a fair amount of publicity. No question was raised, to my 
knowledge, of any mala fide. There were some people who thought that the 
private sector should not be encouraged in this way and to this extent. The U.P. 
Government were anxious to start industries in their State and they felt that this 
was the most feasible way to do it. 

Instance No. 2 

This refers to Shri S. K. Dey, Minister of Community Development. A small 
newspaper, appearing I think in Jaipur or Ajmer, mentioned this matter more or 
less on the lines of the note in your Newsletter. Shri S.K. Dey wrote to this paper 
immediately giving the facts, and he sent me a copy of his letter. He said in his 
letter that what was stated in the newspaper was wholly incorrect. He had acquired 
some years ago, about seventeen acres of sandy waste land in Rajasthan from a 
private source. There was nothing secret about it. The Rajasthan Government 
had nothing to do with it. I do not know if this letter of our Minister has been 
published by that paper or not. 

85. V.V.Giri. 
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You refer to certain transactions that took place in the Reserve Bank of India 
some years ago. I would suggest to you to put this information at the disposal of 
the Governor of the Reserve Bank, Shri H.V.R.Iengar. He is a man I personally 
know well as he used to be my Principal Private Secretary at one time, and I have 
a high regard for his integrity and ability. In any event, if you send me any 
particulars, I would have to forward them to him. 

It is not quite clear to me how I am to proceed further with these matters. 
You say that your name should not be disclosed. But if I refer to the Salivati 
Newsletter where the original item of news appeared, this itself would disclose 
your name. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


30. To Sampurnanand: Misrule in Meerut 86 

February 7, 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

You will remember my writing to you some months ago about disturbing reports 
I had received from Meerut district as to the state of law and order and corruption. 
You had some kind of an enquiry made and replied to me that the position was not 
as bad as had been made out. 87 

Thereafter, I mentioned to you the case of a particular individual there and 
suggested that an enquiry might be made, into his dealings by our Central 
Intelligence. My fear, based on some information, was that the local officials 
were far too partial to him. You were good enough to agree to this. This enquiry 
by the Central Intelligence has produced some remarkable revelations both in 
regard to corruption and the close association of officials there with some people 
who appear to have been playing a very shady role. Presumably as a result of 
this, the official reports that you may receive from Meerut are likely to be biased 
and coloured. 

We are proceeding with these enquiries and will take action as soon as 
possible. Meanwhile, I am troubled to learn about frequent dacoities and murders 
in Meerut and to some extent in Agra also. Recently, there was a case of some 
military people from Agra being involved in a dacoity. This is a serious state of 
affairs, which requires urgent remedy. 

Many months ago, I had received a complaint about some people in Meerut. 
The man who sent this complaint was, I think, named Vaikunth Nath. My 

86. Letter to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

87. See SWJN/SS/52/pp. 89-90. 
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information is that because this man made a complaint (which we found to be 
largely true), he has been harassed by the local officials, and a case was started 
against him for false impersonation or something like it. The Magistrate before 
whom this case was brought, discharged Vaikunth Nath. Oddly enough, in spite 
of this discharge, the District Magistrate there proposes to review this case and 1 
think the hearing has been fixed for the 3rd March. This and other matters lead 
me to think that it would be better for the present District Magistrate there to be 
transferred elsewhere. He appears to be in too close association with some 
undesirable people there. 

I am merely passing this on to you for you to consider. But stories that reach 
me from Meerut side, are disturbing. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31. To K. Ram: No Fasting at Rajghat 88 

Shri Shibbanlal Saksena, M.P., 89 has been fasting at Rajghat and I understand that 
he and a colleague of his have put up a tent there to live in. Quite apart from the 
merits or otherwise of a fast for political purposes, it seems to me highly improper 
that any one should choose Rajghat for this purpose and put up a tent there to live 
in. I should like you to draw the attention of the Home Ministry to this as well as 
that of the Chief Commissioner. 90 Exactly what steps should be taken might be 
considered by them. But it is clear that no one should be allowed to put up tents 
and stay there. Shri Shibbanlal and his companion will have to be removed. 

2. It may be necessary to make some rules about Rajghat. It might be 
considered whether some kind of an order applying to the Rajghat area should 
not be passed. I hope that the Home Ministry will give consideration to this 
matter in consultation with the Chief Commissioner and take some early action. 
Meanwhile, the Chief Commissioner might inform Shri Shibbanlal that he should 
not stay there and that if he does, some action may have to be taken. Whatever 
the action may be, it should be as quiet as possible. In effect it should be removing 
him elsewhere and leaving him free to continue his fast or do what he likes. 

3 . Apart from this incident, some permanent arrangement should be made 
about Rajghat. At present there is no adequate watch and ward arrangement. 
There used to be two or three policemen about. But, I am told, they have been 

88. Note to PPS, 26 February 1960. File No. 2(525)/50-PMS. 

89. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Maharajganj UP 

90. A.D. Pandit. 
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withdrawn. It would probably be desirable to form a small committee for Rajghat 
presided over by the Chief Commissioner. This committee may have representatives 
of the Municipality, Gandhi Memorial Fund and one or two others. A small budget 
may be provided for it for watch and ward purposes. It seems to me better for 
this watch and ward to be done not by the Police directly but by a few persons 
engaged specially for the purpose with proper uniform etc. Anyway all these 
matters have to be considered and some action taken. 

4. This, of course, has nothing to do with any permanent arrangements for 
a memorial there, which will have to be considered separately. 

5. You might inform WM & P 91 about this also. 


32. In the Lok Sabha: Help to Bhutan 92 

W ssfa : gfor : 7T. *T. RTSlt : FfFTxT : *T. : 

JT. ’f. : fa. tffaM : '3T. g. rT#F : 3lfacT fa? : t*T 

^RT3TT: 

BRJT 19W^R 1959 % dKlfawf SRFT TRsIT 1 28 £ 3rTT % 3 ^ 

s|dl^ ^TT cffat % cfa [cirifa TToFRIT ^ tlH *■'=!’ ?7T 4fa <WI 5Flfa 


[Translation begins: 

Bhakt Darshan, Subodh Hansda, R. C. Manjhi, S. C. Samanta, D. C. Sharma, 
P. K. Deo, B. B. Das Gupta, Arvind Ghosal, A. M. Tariq, Ajit Singh Sarhadi 
and Hem Barua: 

Question: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given to 
Starred Question No. 128 on 19 November 1960 and state the progress so 
far made in regard to giving financial assistance to Bhutan? 


91. Works Mines and Power Department. This was the previous name of the Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Supply. See SWJN/SS/3/Abbreviations. 

92. Reply to questions from Congress and other MPs, 25 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates 
(Second Series), Vol. XXXIX, cols. 2666-71 . 


(viii) Bhutan 



Translation ends.] 
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Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Sadath Ali Khan) : 
Apart from the annual subsidy of Rs. 5 Lakhs, an ad-hoc grant of Rs. 5,74,774/ 
- for development expenditure and Rs. 3 Lakhs for road projects have been 
sanctioned during the current financial year. 

The economic subsidy of Rs. 7 Lakhs mentioned in reply to the earlier question 
(No. 128) will be given from the financial year 1960-61. 

^T45T : sftRFT 4F -'IM'II dl6dl 4>t ^ ■3TTf^F 7TFT44T ff 

^TT % 3714ft 4R^t 4?t P|u)4l(l 7ftet 7T74T7 ^ I 1 % iFlft 
#7 fastwf 4ft RPT 4?t % #7 344ft 3714ft 7T4 fc41 

ggprq-41 w Wff 4T4 (R41F77M %75) : 7m?n f 3714! ^ft 

^FT 7174F7 47 1 1 W7 ;^P)4< 344?t 444 4% ft 4ft, TtfoR 7F 

^HT7f I 

444 4#T : effaR, 44T $F7R 4! S4FT 4 4F 4T4 '3TTf f fcF 'JJ4T4 c£ 4SF4*F4T 
441 4Tt7 eft *J4T4 ^ Ivftr 3TfeF 4FI4dl 4?t RTF 4577t 4^ 31T 7f t 4?17 ^Ett 
3lt7 4R4r4 # 74Pft T4 71 74% 4F W 417 7% t? 44 4f4l Wit 45# 44! %4 
7417% t? 

71414771171 %47\ : 44 rft RFfiffa 71474 441 ot|f=ki J id 7T4T71 457 7% % 44! c4f%71 ^ 417 
% I 4714% f%7471 t 441 4H4T f #7 44T 41414 % 7T4RT |? 

[Translation begins: 

Bhakt Darshan: Sir, May I know whether the Government of Bhutan would 
be wholly responsible for spending the economic aid given to it or have they 
asked for our engineers and specialists to supervise it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I understand that the responsibility of the expenditure is on the 
Bhutan Government. Our engineers may help them but the responsibility is upon 
the Bhutan Government. 

Bhakta Darshan: Sir, has it been brought to the notice of the Government that 
on the one hand the Prime Minister of Bhutan is demanding economic aid for 
Bhutan, while on the other hand he is making arrangements for permanent 
residence in CalcuttaZJHow are these two issues to be reconciled? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Honourable member is asking a personal question about an 
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individual. What do I know about it and what reply can I give? 

Translation ends.] 

Subodh Hansda : May I know whether it is a fact that Rs. 1 5 crores have 
been sanctioned to the Bhutan Government? If so, did the Bhutan Government 
submit any road plan prior to the sanctioning of this amount? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I first submit that we do not treat the Bhutan Government 
in this way and ask them to submit this or that? We come to an agreement with 
them to supply certain facilities, certain financial aid, for certain purposes. 
Naturally those purposes are examined. If it is a road plan, naturally it is examined 
because the ultimate building of the roads will be by Indian engineers. All that has 
to be examined and passed by them. But we cannot call upon the Bhutan 
Government to do anything in the way almost suggested by the hon. Member. 

TgTOT fifTF : *TF ^TH d<*)dl ^IF ^ ^ HlddMFl 

I % WIM *ET TM 3T)7 WolTcTT 

h7 j F| sft? Mid cTTCsT FtcTT 

: 3TFT fTTT AFFIFT M I? 

^dld Rto : ^IF 'jfr TT^T ?IM ^ 'Ff^FTrH ^ '3TtT «l^d 

I 

^ ^ ^ ^TRcTT HH-fm %, f^T 3T^R % « 

f I W WlcT cRt c,(sFIT Modi % l^ddl FT tfdidl ^ I ^ d6Ndl 3T FF TRT 
ftt^IF Wft WT 1 1 t3^f t ^RTT WRR f^TT ^TTrlT t, f^RRT FtcTT 

F % TiTF Ft fli'll I 

[Translation begins: 

Raghunath Singh: Isn’t this aid so inadequate as to be laughable? Did the 
Bhutan Government not ask for more? Do five lakh rupees amount to 
anything? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What aid are you talking about? 

Raghunath Singh: This economic aid of Rs five lakh, which is so paltry. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know the honourable member’s criteria for measuring 
this. The consideration is how much work can be done. Whatever assistance we 
have agreed to give, it is a big amount; enough money is released from time to 
time as required for the work undertaken at that point. 


Translation ends.] 

Renu Chakravartty : May I know whether the adhoc development grant which 
has been given to Bhutan is against specific development projects, and whether 
Indians will be carrying out those projects or the money will be given over to 
the Bhutan Government for projects to be carried out by their agencies? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The major development projects are in connection with 
communications, specially roads. There are some others too. The road-building 
would be done by Indian engineers no doubt; we hope that Bhutanese engineers, 
where they are available, will also do it. We try to train them too. But the engineering 
responsibility is that of Indian engineers. 

Renu Chakravartty: There are two different allocations indicated — one under 
communications (building of roads) and the other as ad hoc development 
grant. That was why I wanted to know what exactly was going to be built 
out of the ad hoc development grant which has been given. 

Speaker: Development inside Bhutan. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: All these things are worked out on the basis of projects. It is 
not given “in the air” for development; it is on the basis of projects which, we 
think, can be carried out. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether the attention of Government has been drawn 
to the recent statement made by the Prime Minister of Bhutan to the effect: 
“We have thrown in our lot with India”? 

If so, has this been measured in terms of financial assistance and do 
Government propose to offer greater financial assistance for defence purposes 
and for construction of roads etc? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We are offering them assistance for developmental projects 
and construction of roads. I do not know what the hon. Member means by 
Defence. We have, from time to time in the past, supplied them with some Defence 
equipment, which they needed, from our stocks. 
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road to be constructed in Bhutan? If so, what will be the commitment of 
India when this work of road construction is completed? 

Speaker: What will be the total expenditure which we are committed to when 
the construction of roads is completed? That is, probably, what the hon. 
Member wants. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What is the total expenditure on roads? 

Hem Barua: They had a ceremony also where the Engineers were present 
and the Bhutanese Prime Minister was also present. They have just started 
the construction of the first motorable road in Bhutan. I just want to know 
what would be the expenditure on this motorable road when the work is fully 
completed and what is the commitment made by India for this road? 

Speaker: What is the total cost of this road and what is our contribution? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I could not give separate figures because we have allotted Rs. 

1 5 crores for a number of roads and this is one of them. I could not give separate 
figures for this road. 

*PET T9TT : sffaR, t W ^TFRT 'RTCcT 3TTT HTTT 

mcbK 3ft ^l^cfT cR I eft gZH % TT WIT 3JT flc^qVl 

^ forr sfft \J*r cfiTHT 3?T ^TT 

^ M(Wh felT % 3T Wit sRFIT t ^ W 3ft 

3RRTC f^TWTT I % T# t? 

^ folT ^TT WftT I I % 

^cTJfFT WfT TPT t f 3TT #1 #TT 

W ^ 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Bhakt Darshan: Sir, since the Government of India is providing substantial 
aid to the Government of Bhutan, may I know whether the Government of 
Bhutan has introduced any administrative changes or appointed a development 
board to use this money properly and to complete these works quickly and 
efficiently. Often there are complaints that roads are being laid very slowly. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Now, this cannot be answered without an enquiry. Obviously, 
when such works are undertaken, some arrangements must have been made by 
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them but what has happened internally there, I do not know. 


Translation ends.] 


(c) Administration 

(i) General 


33. To Vishnu Sahay: Full Reports and Summary 
Required 93 

I agree with Cabinet Secretary. The reports should be circulated to Members of 
the Cabinet to enable them to have a full idea of the problems and suggestions 
made by various Ministries. 94 At the same time, a consolidated note should be 
prepared by the Cabinet Secretariat after reference to the Home Ministry. 9 ' 


34. To V. K. Krishna Menon: Drafting the President’s 
Address 96 


January 28, I960 

My dear Krishna, 

I should be grateful if you could look through the papers I am sending you and 
help in drafting the President’s Address which is to be delivered on the 8th 
February. I am so heavily over- worked at present that I can find practically no 
time to prepare this draft. 

I am sending you various reports from Ministries and Departments. My PPS 
has made a separate summary of the points mentioned by these various Ministries. 
This summary itself is a long one. I do not think it will be necessary for you to 
read all the reports from the Ministries. Where necessary, a reference may be 
made to them to give the facts correctly. It will be enough I think if you could 
read the summary and then select the points for mention. 


93. Note to Cabinet Secretary, 27 January 1960. File No. 6/1/CF/60, Part. I, Government of 
India, Cabinet Secretariat. 

94. On 27 January 1960, B. G Rau asked Nehru whether the recommendations of all the 
ministries or a single note summarising those recommendations should be placed before 
Cabinet. 

95 . See Appendices 8 and 2 1 . 

96. Letter to the Union Defence Minister. 
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The Address should not be too long and yet there are a good many points 
which deserve mention. 

Apart from the record of progress last year, we have to say something about 
our intentions for the Third Five Year Plan. We cannot go into details or give any 
figures for this Plan at this stage. But some reference might be made to what the 
President said on this subject last year about our aim at creating a self-generating 
economy and the necessity for a bigger Plan, both for agriculture and industry. 

We shall of course have to mention the Chinese intrusion on the frontier and 
the situation that has arisen because of this. This will naturally have to be made 
carefully. It cannot be too mild as that will not go down to our people. On the 
other hand, it should not over-step the mark. By the time the Address is read, we 
will have sent our reply to the latest Chinese note. 97 No special reference need be 
made to this except that perhaps we might say that correspondence at diplomatic 
levels is taking place. 

Special mention should he made of the visit of President Eisenhower and also 
President Voroshilov. I think it will be desirable to mention the coming visit of Mr. 
Khrushchev. Perhaps you might also mention here that we are expecting a visit 
from President Nasser as well as the Prime Minister of Finland. 98 

The draff will have to be considered by the Cabinet and by the President. 
Time is limited. When you send me your draft, we shall go through it carefully 
and perhaps vary it somewhat. The revised draff will then be circulated to the 
Cabinet and the President. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


35. To Vishnu Sahay: Discourage this Wanderlust 99 

I have had these papers for some time as I could not quite make up my mind as 
to what we should do about this. 100 1 think that on the whole it is not desirable for 
us to encourage such sponsored visits. Evidently they are not for any particular 
function, but generally to tour around. I know that these have taken place in the 
past in West Germany and elsewhere. Of course, so far as the Communist countries 
are concerned, quite a large number of people manage to go there. It is not quite 
clear to me how this happens in spite of our broad rules. 


97. See Appendix 25. 

98. VJ. Sukselainen. 

99. Note to the CS, 29 January 1960. 

100. Sponsoring visits of Mukul Mukheijee of the Foreign Affairs Cell of the AICC and N.G 
Goray, PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Poona, Bombay State, by UK High Commission. 
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2. I think that you might have a talk with the UK High Commissioner 101 and 
point out that we are placed in a difficulty by these requests from various countries 
and hence we are trying not to encourage such visits unless there is some particular 
purpose in view. For instance, we agreed to Shri Heda, 102 the Secretary of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, going to the United Kingdom at the time of the 
General Elections. At present there appears to be no special occasion and if we 
make exceptions, then all manner of people take advantage of this. They even try 
to get such invitations sent to them. 


36. To Morarji Desai: LIC Purchasing Shares 103 


January 31, 1960 

My dear Morarji, 

I have been so heavily occupied recently that I have not been able to deal with my 
correspondence as I should have done. I now find that Asoka Mehta 104 wrote to 
me two weeks ago about some purchase of shares by the LIC. He sent me a 
report which discloses some serious state of affairs. I am sending these papers 
to you together with a note by my PPS. I think this deserves an enquiry which 
should be full but confidential. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


37. To G B. Pant: The Income Tax Appellate Tribunal 105 


January 31, I960 

My dear Pantji, 

I enclose a copy of a letter from P.C. Malhotra, 106 who was till lately President of 
the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal, With this letter he had sent me other papers, 
including copies of letters from the Chief Justices of the High Courts of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras to him. Also from the Attorney-General. In these letters 
stress has been laid on the importance of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal and 


101. Malcolm MacDonald. 

102. H.C. Heda. 

103. Letter to the Union Minister of Finance. 

104. PSP, Lok Sabha MP from Muzaffarpur Bihar 

105. Letter. 

106. See Appendix 3. 
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the desirability of raising its status so as to attract a better quality of persons to it. 
Also on raising the age of retirement to 60. 

1 am sending copies of this letter to Asoke Sen 107 and Morarjibhai. Also 1 
think the matters referred to in the letter deserve consideration. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


38. To G. B. Pant: Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar’s 
Travel Plans 108 


February 5, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

The Maharaja of Mysore 10 '* came to see me today and spoke about his visit to 
Ghana for his lectures there. He said that he intended going to America for his 
plastic surgery operation. He could go to the U.S. either just before his lectures in 
Ghana or just after. That would depend on the convenience of the Ghana people. 

This means his absence from India for seven to eight weeks — two weeks or 
a little more in Ghana and about four or five weeks in the United States. The dates 
of his absence are likely to be between the 20th April and the third or fourth week 
of June. 

He spoke to me also about Mysore Congress-Government affairs. 1 am 
enclosing a separate note of this, a copy of which 1 am sending to Sanjiva Reddy." 0 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. Union Law Minister. 

108. Letter. 

109. Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar. 

1 10. Congress President. 
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39. To B. C. Roy: Appointment Letter for Malati 
Shrinagesh 111 


February 6, 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

I spoke to you tonight about Dr. Miss Malati Shrinagesh. This lady is a qualified 
doctor, an M.B. of Bombay I think. She served in a medical capacity in Hyderabad 
for a few years before the State was merged. Later, she went to England and, I 
think, took some diploma in Public Health. She was employed by some County 
authorities there as a Public Health Officer. While in England, she decided to take 
the Bar courses also, and I think became a barrister. 

She is 44 years of age now and is General Shrinagesh’s" 2 sister. 

She tells me that she applied early last year for some Public Health post under 
the West Bengal Government. She was informed in November last that she had 
been selected. Since then, she has not heard anything further. Will you kindly 
enquire about this? 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


40. To K. L. Shrimali: Coordination Between Ministries 113 

February 7, I960 

My dear Shrimali, 

The other day I enquired into the delay taking place about the erection of Rabindra 
Sadan at Santiniketan. It appeared that part of the delay was due to two Ministries 
having something to do with this matter, namely the Ministry of Education and 
the Ministry of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs. I wrote to Humayun Kabir 
on this subject. 

He has now sent me a note which refers to some matters where difficulties 
occurred because of the subject being dealt with by the two Ministries to some 
extent. I enclose this note. 

It seems to me that some method should be evolved for the closest coordination 
between the two Ministries in regard to all such matters. In fact, I had said as 
much at the time of the constitution of the two Ministries. There should be a 


111. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

1 12. S. M. Shrinagesh, the Governor of Assam. 

113. Letter to the Union Minister of Education. 
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special committee for this coordination. This committee would, of course, have 
representatives of the two Ministries on it. Either Ministry should be able to raise 
any question before this committee in regard to these matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

41. For the Lok Sabha Secretariat: Khrushchev’s Gift 114 

Some little time ago, a visitor from Moscow (1 forget his name but he was, 1 
think, one of their senior officials) came to see me. As he was leaving, he gave 
me a small dove made out of bone and said that he was presenting this to me on 
behalf of Mr. Khrushchev. I thanked him. 

2. That is all that happened. These small gifts are often made when people 
come from other countries. There is no significance attached to it, and I am 
rather surprised that so much be made of it in a question in Parliament. 

3. When Mr. Khrushchev comes here next week, some gifts will no doubt 
be presented to him on behalf of our Government in accordance with custom. 

4. The attention of Mr. Speaker might be drawn to this note. It seems to me 
unnecessary to have a special question in Parliament over this very petty matter. 
But if he so wishes, I shall answer this question on the lines indicated above. 


42. At the All India Police Sports Meet 115 

M ^ 'SPTT-'SRFT fewl ff, SHTT tiitl % <J6I '4 HI I|tr | 3ffT HTcT-3{T<5 
f^T 3TvFT fcldl if, if -3TN% <1 td) TiT TT f4> ; -U I 

tftr 3 tr frr afTw, 3 tr grr % ftt ggr^Rr if TRRf otht 
I TT^ff TTTTf 

gfeRT % yldPf^l, cFT ff cPT 

W* t^r t, w gg i f^RRf Ff?iT I, f% # 

'3M T T-0Tvr T T FT 3iT OMT ^3) gf?RT THTT ^ I OTTRT if Tiff fe’gtdM 

^ gf^Rf 3?f q=hdl 1 1 TTPT TTW ^ gfdti if f I TfR?f 3FTf TJ% '3flT 

gfvRT if I WTcT T^f I, F^9TT F*f I ^ FRRT Tffi ^f ^TT Ff , ^ 
4 >Ih Ft I 4 t fa?fa=f>T ^Rf FRTft t> STfT ^Rt F*ITft gf?RT % 3T=J5t fsTRRffr ff ^TTT 
TTRT 1 1 


114. Note, 7 February 1969. 

115. Speech, 7 February 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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^FTt RTFRFtfo3TTFRFr3TTgi3ftr3ff RTFT Rr W\, gF T^FgiR # | f^TF 

3TTRRit SlldRdi $ldd 3TR$t Ft, cfH^t FT 3ffT yRlRT 3TFT gRi F^FT cT^f, $TffT -stF 
RtFTF RT I £hA ff$T Rf 3ddl RT|F -1^<d t 3ftT 3TIHdU % FFTF FT IJ ii 3TR3T FlfT 1 1 

##T,g^RT#3TRF^RTflgi 3TTT3TTFTMRft^aRFFFiFRTFfR?r,%$F 

T|F§3TT l(Frfi'TRT) 

=EFt-RiFt dld>l Rlddl t % 3TTF f^Tft dldldl FF% Rf gf?TF If STTEE 
Ft^, feTFT ^ I 3ttT Rp? ^T 3ddl ^ I Rt eft TtF Ft RFFT FtFT %, FF^ RTF FT I RRlfd, 
gfrRT RT RTF Ft |, eft RTFt-RTRt RT FFT t, RT TTF-TtF RT I, yfdftd RT % '3TTT TTF 
R'l'FdlRdt '3’Sldl FtFT F I 3tTT RiFT-RrFT diRid did*! di<R ff I eft F^ F 

Ft ?F FTF RTt 4<sMI I % FF% FTTT REddl fruRilRitf |, f%cFt gfi?RTF FRTF fRT t 
■sftT^FFT FRf RF RTf^lRT RFFt I 3ftT 3TTFT RTFft t % gt #T ft eft FRT R^ft I FTtt RT 
FF?T FRf gidd RTt RT Ft gf^RT Rid dll fTRT RTTeft 1 1 RTFT 3TTF FTF, 3TTF FFFT, FFRT 
^t RTR *<sidl 1% flieRft R?t Rl^<lRdl 3ftTRt^ gfeTF RT FTTT Ft^ 1 1 

FRFT gfeRT R?t f^TRTRF Fftft I 3TtT RT^t-RT^t, €tRT RtRT f^TRTRF Fteft 1 1 RF 
^Rfi FFF Ft I 3TTT FF %RTRF RTt gT RfR - Rft Rftf^RT FT fRft RFFT R#g I 
dfRlFFt Rt FTF RF ^ft FR FTF! cfXt RTR FTFT RTt?g % gfvRT ^ FRTFT rR 3TTT 
3FRRf RT ^foFFT gf^RTF FTRT RTF ? I RF RTF gT FTT F FFT Ft FRTFT % FR 3TTF 
Wm # #T gf^RT ^IRft FFt R FgE FTF%T tTcEg^eRt^ft, ttcE^cET 
ORFF FR I #1 geE-ggt ^t d5Ndl #F RFF RR I 3TRF RF RTR Rot Fteft, FTR Rt RFT 
^Rfi RFf FtefT I FftF R gfdFT FT RTR FFRT FtcIT, R F$T FT I eft FFTRrt ORFR RET 
RIF^FTF^ft I gf dd Fi ^ EtFT FT, RRFT FTR #F FTFT TRFT % FRRRT FT 1 1 
FFTRrg, RRFft FTRT Rfif FT, TRRT FT, FTFFtF #TT I ■3FR FTR %, OTTTt %FT R’, FRTT 
Jt FF=Et^3FRt FRFi ^RRT % I 3TtF RFft FRF % -3^ TRFT Fft RTF FTFTT I f% 

^F^gRi d^ ft^ttft gprRpE f^t t, fRft tr# % Frtr t, R^#f ft rtf f rr rfft 

^Et%FT 3ftF f^FFF FRF % Rig f | fFfRig RFFT ift =RfoR t f% FF gft FFF RFFTt 
F RFT FTF FRF # I FRf% FTF F RFFT |, F gfeRT FT FTF % I Ft eft ff$T FT FTF I, 
FTFT FT FTF 1 1 eft RF RTF F^f FTF FTsTFt f F^FF I ^RT fcT^tRFR FR F?T FT FTTRF 
5^4) ^1 v3TI^ I 

FF FT? F5T 3TRt RFFT I, Ft 3TFt RF% % FT^ Ftrt t % F^-F^ F?F, F^-FR FTRTF 
RFT^ FTTFF ^TTF I fF’F T3F^T #rff ^ xnR% FTRTF FFT 3# RhfI FETF RTRT pF Ft 
FRt, 3^gFT % Ft F^, eiddi FTFF FFTF FRT 3TTgF? ^TF FR FTi* F?T RFFT I, FR 
=Et? =dRkl Rid I F Ft Ff£ FTFF FRTF 3TT% F I RF^ FFF F?t gF7 RtSTTFt Fteft I RfT 
F^-F^ difid Fdld 3TTg #T Rt FRTFt Fft FF RReTT |, RFFT ^t Rt RFFT 1 1 

FFRT F?T ReSe) RF RRFt F R^F RRFT 1 1 FF Ft f, | $TTRR ?F RTF ^ET F 
FTFT % 3TT% | FFRTt 3TTSRR FtFT % f^T ^ft RfTFFT RTF FRT I =FFT FT 
^gRlt FFT ^f, RTF rReF F, gTR RT Ff^RF, RT% FFtt §TFTf F 3TtT RtFT R|F FFTt 
?FTFt F Ft I FT RRFT, R§F RTFT I FREF RtfFT FF RTFF F RFFT FFt RRFT I RRfRE 
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M S'Hhl'l ft# #ftT fttf tt, M# ftTft ft3% % I M ftTFBt t ft$T ## ft ft& #7 
#T ^Ml ftt ^?T Tg9TFTft 1 1% ftft-ftcF cftfgft ftft-#7ft #T cTSJT MIT F9T ft # 
^pTMT Ft I ftTft ft$T ^TFT ftf I BfftT% Fft# 3ft ftftTft % ft$ft f, ftt cgft ## ^ 

ft# #ft#,ftn#ftft#?tflftf^ 

m ftMt ftTft# %% # 1 cfr ft# # ftBMT I, ftft cfr bif % ^ <j# ftBMT it Fft#, ?nfr 

WPM '3TRff % ft£ '3TFT ' J 1Mct 1 1 ^ftt ftF f# M 3ft =TiPT Bf#, ftftft) Hit ftRft B# ft^ 
^# 1 ^ ftTft # #TTt, $TFT # #Tft 3ftT #fft # fftft TfT# 

Till 

3TTT BTR# ftF % Fft# Bffift ftWf % FT ftlT MTftftTft # FT | ftF ft^ft ftlft$ftBF ftTft 
q 3TIT ftTftftft ftTft #ftT % 3ft Fft#t FRR ft# ftf# cfc ftftft ft% 3FMT 3# ftftT ft- ifFRftT 
ftMt, #gKftftT MMTftT3rtT###lftTftFftt 3TTftftftBE ftTft i I TftTftftft ftft ## ftt 
TePT 3ft yfrlR'i 3fft eft % TFftftT ft<!# F % ftftftft ftTft Ft 3TftftT ft ftSTlf ftft #7 ^HH<KI 
ftft I pft ftftBfft ftfaft #ftT, ft# ftftBJft ftftT FtftT, ft# ftftft# Fpvp c|%ifr I ■sftTft# $Tft# 
#TTF$Tft### I ftF ftft ftT# Fft BR# t ’3tTT ftft# ftTft Fft ## TRft *T7 ftftftT t t^fftft 
% ft ftft #$T ftft'^d Ft, cFTFT Ft, #7 ftT# ftf I 

MIT ftTft# ftfttft ft|ft ftf f | ftTfttft Bf#F ftTftfft# ft# ftftTftT, ftftftft ftfttf 3ftftfftftt 
ftit #ft ftT# <3Mi fft#, ftBTft#, ftftfT f## ftftft ftFft# ftft, ftT TFft ftft, ftft# TftTTSft ftft 
?MTft Ft, ftft^ ftsft ftFt ftft Fft3ftft Ft ftSlf =FT ftftftft I 3rftt ftt ftff FtftT, ftfftjft 
?tftr aftr ft^ftT 3n?TT 1 1 ^tr ft’ft =rt ftM %Mt %ftwft ftftft ftFf 

#, ft 3ITFftt ^ f^Ift, ft ^Tfttf^ftlftFfttft|ftftftFtftftftl3fft-ft#cfM^ 3TftftT 
ftftftSTft ftft c^elcl ^FT Ft I ftftft % ^FT Ftcft 1 1 =fttf ^#ft ftftT fttTftft oftT ftftft 
^ ftff Mft I ftt ^FT Ft 3ftT ftftft fttftf B^t FMft Fftft 3fT% | ftF ftf ftftfft I fftftft 
^Tft Bftp f% M teftT 'fttff ft 3Ftf^T?T ft ftft, M ftFf ftft ftft ft<ft% | oftr f^ftfttt 3TBftt 
Fft 'Jft Bft^t ftftftT ft 3ft^t M 'SftT ftt ftftftt I ftt ftF Fft ftTft ft ftftj FftlT fftft ftFT 
Hl'^'h 1 1 

^tfoft ^ftft ftTft teFt ^t ftfttf ftftf ftBft FftftF fttM, gfttftTftF^Mft^ 
ftft ftFftt ftM ftF FtftT I % ftft^-3ftFt ^?T ftT % #ftt ftT, fttftf BFt M tjftft % ftft^t 
ft?t 3ft3ft^t c^t ftftf, f^ftTSRT M, ^?T Bftt Tftt I ftftT 3ftft ftTft BFt ft^f 

M ftBF%, ftt #T ftTft ftftT BR ftcR% |? ftF ftFftT BfM Ftcft | ftft ft#ft % Ffttft 
ft<6^ ftT TgTTT ftftT 3TTft 1 1 Fftftt ftTFft ^ ftftT ftt Tftft ftTft t % ftt I ftt 

ftF ftt ftp ftftft ftTft % ^tr F^r ftW-Hi BFftft 1 1 ftftj ftftt ftMftr §ftr m ftftjM 

ft Ft%BftT Ft ftft I ftftjftft % fftfBft^f I BEt^ ft?T, Bfitf fttft, ft’fttt ftlftT^t ft^f V3 ftBJr^ 'ftftT 
ftF FT ftftft 3fF# gft Ftf^TftTT ft ftt, tftTT ft IF I 3TFT 3fFT fttft ^TRT^t 

Fftftft% ftftftt ^ I ftfF 'jfrftT ft^ftlftt ^ fcl^ ft^l F ftTftftftftft' fttftt ^ f^Ift I ftf?Bj) ftft^ 
%r 3ft FT ftftft ftcF ftftftft Fft ftfr tftTT f Mftt OTftT^t ftft, #T 3Pftft 
ftTftftft fttt I ft ftft ftftfBFT Ftcft % ftftT B^tftft % <3ftT ft oTRTftt ftTft# 1 1 ft^ #ftft 
ftftT I? ftft ftftftft I f#ftft 3ttT ftfTftft I ftM ^ ftft ^fftftT ^TftTftFt# || Bft MTft ftft 
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f37 333TT, 35T 333T Fr3f[7 3^33 37 3333 % ftft Ft #T 33# 3 Ft I -3TT3T^T 

M 1 1 irft 31^5 # 333 37# t #3, Ti 3 % 7333 i #? fo# 33 3 nr 313 

3T# t 7J73T, 3?t3 #3T # 333 37 33 t 3^ | #T 37tf 33 3$f TFT I, #T ^T 
# TtoT ^7 33 ^ I 3T 3F 3FTT $hA TTT33 f I eft ?tiA ^ '333% 3>FT 5=T7 13T 

t F3 3t3 #37# Ft 3^ ^tT # 6 HK 3333 % T#-3# 3T3% ^ 3337t 5 # 3*t 
#133, ^ ?TT 333 #T 3)t '553) 3)t 5^>TT t, 33T % F3 TT3f I AAt )*1 3F # 3 

Ft f^7 3t% f# ^1133) f#T F3 33T3 Tfit I ^ 3t 333 3T3 ^ I T#, 3 FT 337 F3Tft 333 
3T 3^RT 3# I, 3t 3t W 3333 333 % FT 333 Ft%3TT TF3T, 3# TF3T, #T 333 
3733 53 37T3T I #T 3333 F3 33 % 37T3T 3T%5 #T #3 # 33% 3337 333 #T 
F3 3T3 37t 37^ I 

fa3 3t3t 33, F3lA ##33 37t, 3T#f3 ft# I '333, 33# 33T? #T 53TT373T3 I 
#T 333 33 ## # # 3 F3 4l3> 3T ^T~^T % 333 '335 ^ I #T 537 33 R<3l3l F3 
37t3 33 I # 333 33t # 33TF #T 537 3F 33§3 # f# 333 ft3 3 
#T 3T3# 37# #T #T # %3T x F?T^c¥t % 37# I -JiqfeH; ! 

[Translation begins: 

Officers, and Javvans of the Police Force, 

You have gathered together from different parts of the country and taken part in 
different kinds of sports and games for the last seven to eight days in a friendly 
spirit. Today is the concluding day and we are assembled here for the prize 
distribution to those who have done better than the others. That is alright. But 
there are various things behind it. For one thing, this kind of gathering of athletes 
from the police force of the various states shows that there is unity in the force. 
All of you are India’s policemen, not merely of your own province. This must 
always be borne in mind no matter what your profession may be, particularly the 
armed forces and the police force, etc. 

Secondly, you have been taking part in games and sports which improve 
your physique and make you strong mentally and physically. This is very essential 
in our country where the general standard of physical stamina is not very good. 
The police force must be strong and so I was very happy to see you strong 
young men here [Applause]. 

Occasionally, I get the opportunity to participate in some annual police function 
as I have today and have a look at our policemen. Well, I do see them daily at their 
job because their work involves day-to-day jobs and responsibilities and sometimes 
tough decisions have to be taken. So, on the one hand we have to realise the 
difficult jobs that they have to do and the great responsibility they have to shoulder 
and hope that they will discharge their duties faithfully and well, and at the same 
time, the people whom the police force serves must remember the tremendous 
burden that it carries. 
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Often complaints are made against the police and perhaps they are justified. 
We must make an effort to remove the causes for such complaints. But at the 
same time, everyone must remember how difficult the task of police officers and 
Jawans is. They can discharge their duties fully well only when there is mutual 
cooperation between the people and the police, and respect for one another. 
Otherwise, the police cannot function properly. This is one thing to be borne in 
mind. The police force comes into contact with the people day and night. 
Therefore, they must seek the cooperation and trust of the people by their spirit 
of service. Similarly, the people must remember that the police force is not against 
them but is actually for them and a part of them stationed for their service. 
Therefore, it is their duty to help them in every possible way. The task is not only 
theirs or of the police, it is a national task, we must always remember this, but 
particularly when the country is facing difficult problems. 

When a country is on the move, new problems and questions arise all the 
time. It is only the dead who do not have to face any problems. An individual or 
a nation which is growing and progressing has to face problems. In fact, that is 
a symbol of its growth, and the more problems that are solved, the greater becomes 
its stature. 

India has changed a great deal in the last ten years, we who live in the country 
may not be able to appreciate it; but to outsiders it is a source of great amazement. 
Whether you go to the urban areas or the rural, in the North, South, East or West, 
you find tremendous changes. But the pace is not as fast as we would like it to be 
because it is not reassuring to progress at a slow pace. We want India to progress 
rapidly so that every single man, woman and child may become well-off as they 
are in the other countries of the world. We want the whole country to progress. 
The problem is not of providing jobs to a few thousands but of uplifting forty 
crores of Indians. That is possible only when there is complete unity in the country. 
Secondly, whatever we do, we must keep the larger Indian context in mind instead 
of thinking of one’s village, town or state. Thirdly, there should be honesty and 
integrity among the people. This is very essential. You may remember the great 
emphasis Mahatma Gandhi, our great general in the freedom movement, used to 
lay on this. It is extremely important particularly in the case of people who come 
into daily contact with the masses. Only by honesty and integrity can they earn 
the trust and respect of the masses and serve the country well. We have to do all 
these things and at the same time follow a path which will make us stronger day 
by day. 

There are gigantic problems before us, the problem of uplifting forty crores 
of people, and ensuring that they get enough to eat, clothes to wear, houses to 
live in, health-care facilities and education for the children, etc. At the moment, 
all this is not available to everyone but it will gradually increase. Everyone must 
get employment because unemployment is not a healthy thing either for an 
individual or the country. These are big tasks. We have to increase the wealth of 
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the nation by producing more goods. But nothing can be achieved without hard 
work. When production increases, the condition of the people w ill automatically 
improve. These are the great problems which cannot be solved without the complete 
cooperation and effort of all the people and the faster we do this, the more rapidly 
we will advance. So in this sense, this is a very critical juncture for us. 

You have just caught a glimpse of another aspect of your duties, which is, 
that the foremost task of any country is to defend its freedom because if it is 
unable to do so, it can achieve nothing. Danger has been threatening on our 
borders for the last few months. There have been some incursions into our territory 
w hich is wrong and has alerted us. The advantage of this was that we immediately 
became vigilant. No country or people can hold on to their freedom without 
constant vigilance and preparedness. The slightest slackness will lead to freedom 
slipping aw r ay. The world today is not for those who want to relax but for people 
who are always prepared to pay the price for their freedom as well as progress. 
What is that price? It is hard work and courage. Hard work is essential for 
everything in this world. Gone are the days when the idle rich were held in 
respect. Today only those who are capable of working hard are held in respect. 
This should be the only yardstick before us. There are dangers threatening us. As 
I said, one advantage is that we have become vigilant and forgotten our petty 
problems in the call of the country. But we must not slacken after a little w hile. 
Our police force and the armed forces have to be particularly vigilant and discharge 
their duties well and in such a manner that others may also learn from them. 

1 congratulate the athletes who have won prizes. I congratulate all of you 
w ho are present here from far-off places and have shown us another aspect of 
the police torce ( i India. I hope you will progress day by day and serve the 
country well. Jai Hind [Applause]. 


Translation ends.] 

43. To Nityanand Kanungo: Performance Audit 116 


February 9, 1960 

My dear Kanungo, 

S.P. Chopra, the Auditor, came to see me today. I learnt from him that he had 
een appointed some kind of an Advisor to the Ministry of Commerce & Industry. 

Also, that he was the Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Management 
Accounting. 


1 16. Letter to the Union Minister of State for Commerce. 
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He told me that he had read a report of my speech delivered a few days ago, 
in which I had referred to an audit of performance. He was much interested in 
this subject and he would like the Committee of which he was the Chairman, to 
be asked to study the question as to how an appraisal of performance could be 
made and then apply it to one or two projects to begin with. 

I rather liked the idea and told him to talk to you about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


44. To Swaran Singh: Using A. K. Shaha Better 117 


My dear Swaran Singh, 


February 10, 1960 


The other day, at the Annual Conference of the Institution of Engineers, 118 1 gave 
away a prize on behalf of the Institution to A.K. Shaha for some special work he 
had done. A.K. Shaha has had a strange career. He was working at Bhilai for 
some time. I do not quite remember w'hy he was pushed out of that place. Anyway, 
is it not possible to use a man who has a certain ability in this particular line? I 
enclose some papers he has given me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


45. To V.N. Kak: Ministers are not Officials 119 


February 12, 1960 

My dear Ramji, 120 

Your letter of the 5th February. 

A Minister is not an official and he is not treated as an official. He is more important 
than an official in many ways. He is, in a sense, a vital authority for the various 
organisations which may function under him. A number of such cases have arisen 
before us and we found that it was embarrassing for the person who was often 

117. Letter to the Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 

118. See item 111. 

119. Letter to V. N. Kak of Vasundhra Farms, Jaipur, Rajasthan. 

120. He was a kinsman of Kamala Nehru’s and was known as Ramji by his Nehru relations. 
Personal communication from V. N. Kak. 
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the official authority to be the head of one of the subordinate organisations. If 
this organisation belongs to another Ministry, then there are further difficulties 
and two Ministers may disagree. 

Therefore, we came to this conclusion as a general principle. A Minister can 
always help in many ways. 

So far as cooperative organisation is concerned, this rule, I think, should be 
observed although it might be relaxed for a few months if necessity arises. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


46. In the Rajya Sabha: Forged Passports and 
Deportations 121 

INDIAN REFUSED PERMISSION TO LAND IN LONDON 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: 122 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to State: 

(a) whether Government’s attention has been drawn to the news item which 
appeared in the Times of India, Delhi edition, of the 3rd January last to 
the effect that five Indians who had arrived at Manchester from Zurich 
by air, were not allowed to get down there and later on they were arrested 
in London and were sent back to Zurich; 

(b) if the answ'er to part (a) above be in the affirmative, what are the details 
of the incident; and 

(c) whether any steps are being taken by Government in this connection 
and if so, what are those steps? 

Lakshmi Menon: (a) and (b) Yes, but as stated in this news item, they were 
not arrested but only detained till they could be sent back to Zurich. These 
persons tried to enter the United Kingdom on forged passports and in 
accordance with the usual practice they were refused permission to enter 
into that country and were sent back at the expense of the carriers to Zurich, 
the last port of their embarkation. 

(c) Government have authorized their Embassy in Beme to repatriate 
these persons to India as soon as they approach the Embassy and express 
their desire to be repatriated. 


121. Reply to questions, 18 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVIII. pp. 1073-78. 

122. Congress, MP from UP. 
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RFRTR^ttR- RS&R t ^5fr RRR$T R 3R T Ft, jT#T F t R*t #7 

^ ^ f^ w i ^ ^ ^ ^ f ^ cr^ tt# t ^ qrerr^ q|?r 

^ Ft 1 Ft FtRFT 'XWftt % TF ^ % cFJT RTcfRT R RRcfr ^ I ^ 

^ -rft ^ f ? 

[Translation begins: 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: These are the cases which came to light, therefore 
action was taken. There may be some people who may have travelled there 
on forged passports. Has the Government investigated those who may be 
staying there on forged passports? 


Translation ends.] 

Lakshmi Menon: A few people have entered the U.K. on forged passports. It 
is for the U.K. Government to see what should be done. 

HmqRie ^RTCF ^ f^T fit# fit RF #R FTF t? RRT ^ R FR RTF # 
^ c hilli % if fRRT f#t RFT RT% | #T FR# TtRFt % fi# TOR % RRT-RRT 
ft? 

[Translation begins: 


Nawab Singh Chauhan: From which part of India are they? Has the 
Government inquired into their reasons for going there; what has it done to 
stop them? 

Translation ends.] 

: RF TTcR JRRT RTRFT | fi?RTR RR# R#T# FR# # 1 1 #7, #7 g#f 

I RF #R #RT FT# RR% RTTRT R# ^ #T RFT % RITRT fo#t 
^i ,3 Tr I ^ RF R^ftR fo FR# RF TORR RFF Ft Rf FR% RF R^f #RT Rr f% 
% R?tf W FRkTT I ^t RFR % I RFT FFR FT# ^ 3# FF FRF RTt#R 
^ R^ # 3TTF# R*t | 3R RTt#T RF# #RTR Ft RRT 1 1 FRTW RF I % Ft 3FT R§F 
^ F FRRR RRT f%RT FTR I RjTJ#R RTRF 3R RR 1 1 RTRfi RTRF F# RPt FT FRirf 
o' % R#t <3TT^f I % RFT R> 3TTRTRt fir # FRt 1 1 
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[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It’s an old matter which has troubled us as well as the countries 
they go to. Airport security has been tightened and a large number have been 
caught. They used to take chartered planes; this has been stopped. We were caught 
unawares when these people boarded ships from Cochin, which we had not 
considered. Ships were chartered and several hundreds managed to get out through 
Cochin. Now adequate arrangements have been made at Cochin. The question is 
what to do about those who have already reached there. Some have returned. The 
rest can be brought back only if they are caught; but they melt into the population. 

Translation ends.] 

Maheswar Naik: May I know to what extent the Government of India have 

been successful in unearthing the sources which are responsible for the issue 
of these forged passports? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This appears to us to be a fairly widespread business, having 
its main bases in the Punjab and in Delhi and in one or two other places. An 
enquiry on a wide scale had been going on and we have received some information. 
We are pursuing that and I cannot give any further information because the matter 
will go to a court of law. 

Jaswant Singh : 1-4 It was said that these people were sent back by air to 
Zurich. I would like to know who paid the fare, whether these people paid 
the fare or the U.K. Government or somebody else. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: When the first lot reached England, they were stopped and the 
U.K. Government sent them back at their expense. The normal rule is that if a 
carrier takes any person who is not authorised to travel, it is the carrier that has 
to bring the person back, whether it is a steamship company or air company or 
anything. So they came back from England; it was an arrangement by the U.K. 
Government and I do not know if the carrier paid for it. Anyhow, we did not pay. 
The difficulty arose in Italy because the Italian Government refused to pay that 
and the ships had already landed them and gone away. We did not think it right 
for us to take the liability. It will be a bad precedent and so we did not. And for 
some time these people were kept in camps by the Italian Government at some 
place in Italy. After some time the Italian Government told them that they could 
go away if they wanted to. Some of them left and they went to England. They 

123. Congress, MP from Orissa. 

124. Independent, MP from Rajasthan. 
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were apprehended - some of them - in Beme and other places. Ultimately we 
decided to repatriate them at our expense on some kind of an assurance or 
undertaking given by them that they will pay that money. 

Fandul Haq Ansari: 125 What will happen to these who refuse to be repatriated 
in Italy? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: They simply will have to shift for themselves. 

Bhupesh Gupta: The Prime Minister had also earlier said that it was the 

responsibility of the carrier to pay. May I know. Sir, what steps the 
Government had taken to make the carriers here fulfil these obligations, 
especially in respect of those who had got their offices on our soil and w'ithin 
the jurisdiction of the Government of India? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: The carriers in this particular case were a number of steamship 
companies, I think Italian companies, and we have very little to do with them, 
control over them. It was the Italian Government that should have dealt with them. 

D. H. Variava:' - Is it a fact that there is a rule among the Commonwealth 
countries that once a person under an invalid passport or forged passport 
enters, say, Britain or any other commonwealth country, and later on he is 
found out, there is a convention that he could not be extemed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir. There is that convention and that created some 
difficulty for us in so far as England was concerned. The British Government 
wanted to find out from us whether we could certify all these people as Indian 
nationals. Well, as a matter of fact, it was not easy for us to certify everybody. 
When a person has a forged passport we cannot certify even though he may be 
ot Indian descent. Some of them came, I believe, from Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and odd places via India. So, we told them that while many of them may be 
Indian nationals, we could not give them certificates. Because we said we could 
not give that certificate, they sent them back. But we told them: “If you send 
them to India, we shall deal with them here.” 

R.B. Gour: 1 '" Will the hon. Prime Minister be pleased to state whether the 
difficulty in repatriation arises from the fact that Government of India is also 

1 25. PSP, MP from UP. 

126. CPI, MP from West Bengal. 

12/. Congress, MP from Bombay State. 

1 28. C PI, MP from Andhra Pradesh. 
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thinking that they have committed a crime, when really they were victims of 
a fraud played on them and whether the Government is prepared to take 
them back to India free? In fact, those who played the fraud on them had 
given forged passports. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Those persons who are in possession of forged passports are 
presumably guilty, though it may well be said that those who have passed on 
those forged passports to them are still more guilty, and they should be 
apprehended. The enquiries and the cases being instituted and those pending are 
in relation to those persons. 


47. In the Lok Sabha: Report of Organisation and Methods 
Division 129 

TTFFRft rHT TTT (eft 'dcilITdM ftFF) : TTFXRT Tift, eft TFgT 129 Tt ft 
TTTi fTT fft> TF FTT TTTTFT Tt diq I ITI^ TFT TF Tift t ftF Tjft Tp TTftft T>6I ft ft 
3TTft TTFTTT |Tf?T TF TTTFt ftTTT I % ITT TT 3FRTT FTT7T STFT 3THT Tlfirr I TFTFT 
TTT ft? 3T»ft ft eft sI'jRM fftF TT WF TfT TFT 2TT I TFitft TFT *JTT Tft$T TTT 1 1 
TFTcTT ft W I, FFFtft uft ip- Wf ftHTT ft 3TTft Tfti TFTR ITT TTTTTT TT 
dil % I TF Hl’^1 did % TFFft ■A J I6 TT I dfTd ITT T9T % TJTTTT «bli TFTTT Tift 
1 1 t=#t trf fTrrr w frrr ttffftt Tt stirr 3ftr ftfrrt Tft i?tft Tir iFft 
f^TrFff % TT TTT.it.3ft. Tt FtcTT ft I ft TFT TFFTT TF TFT TFT TTT Tit 1 1 TTT RTFT 
TT fT ftTTT TIT itdT TfvT ITTTT TTTFT FTcTT 1 1 ITTTt TTTTT gft TT TFTTt TFT 

-3TFft I TT TTFT TT TTTTTft TT T^ g^TRTT TT I TF ^FTRT 3TfttT ft FTI Tti ft TTT 
#T IT^ ^ ^ TT T TTRTT T?lT f^TT I eft TTFlft ftt ft TFT f% f^T Tlddld it 1 'TTT 
% TfT ITTFF fTTT 1 1 TTT TTtft ftftFT T TTFFT ftt TFTTFT it TFTT TT IT TTT, TF TTTTT 
fttSTFT TFeft eft, TF TTT TTTIT TTeft eft ftF TtTTFT ftt ftt Ttf OT it TTTkTT % I eft Ft 
TTTFTT I % fftdfti TtTH<f fttft 3TTFRt % TFT TFcTT it, T^ifft TTTt Tft?TFT fftRT it I 
ftftrt ft TTTITrF TTR ITT Tift ft T§T TFT eftftt Tt TTTTFftt Tit FFTt 

% fftfftw Tft TTT IfTlTd it 3TT TF 3TtT TFT t fft> Ttf fftffttTT it PlTRT 3TTlftt 
it ftt? TF 3TTft I?T ft ftt? 3trft TFT % OTTTT T ftlT TT TTTFTT it, ftt TF ftlT TFT 1 1 
TFTt FT 3TFtftt eft TTTfftftt TT itcTT ft % TTTTT fftFFTT ■3TTTT Ft I HtPl W Tit 
TFIF TTT % ITTTt 3tM TTT TFf% i 1 


129. Reply to questions, 22 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, XXXIX, cols. 
2212-2227. 

130. Harish Chandra Mathur, Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Pali, Rajasthan. 
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Ft t#t fan f#FT ft f|?f FTFftTFTFTTTT#rfFFTf#FF ## m 
tFftTFFt, FFtlRFTFfR TFTT, #T % FIFT f# FF oJ^RRft 1 1 FF FT#F 3RF 

Frft ftrRT ^ m wli far# ftttfrt # tttt ^r #| tfrt t# #f li ft 

FT#t FTT# %, FT TF#fe % FTTT FiJTt## 1 1 FTRFRT # TF#fe F?t 

F#FT % 3ftT Ffl4 3# # pFIFT ^(Itfcdl FT# t 1 fad'll THM«II< FTTiRn FT# 

ft <*$<## ft# i Tfan ttf ft jtt ft# t «zjr#rft # fiiww frI «t ff 

# ?##* FR?t ?t f# FF FT# FT#TT#t#, fTf#T T# f# FF ^ # | # 
FT ## FT# if T# 1 1 eft FTTF SjfT## §TR # F# T# TFf 1 1 FF # 3TRFRT 
STTFT FR-FR F#TRT f#FT FTTT % FF FTT 1 1 3TTFFFI FT TTTF F§T #HFT 1 1 
TF#fc # ipfa# # FRTFT #T # F§T ft #T TTTF # FTT if #t 1 1 FN# 
PT#F FF T# t 3# F>l<<slH FF # f 1 far TTF ff 3TFT FT FT# # f#r 
F^RR # ## t, F# TTF ff FT T#FT TIT# #, TFTTT # T F#PR|PcR 
##t t |f fi<#Wi # fttt 1 1 ft# far ft t^t |f 3ttf# #, t# ftt ff 
TTFkIT 1 1 ■3TTT -3R 3TTftFT FTTW #1 #faR | ^ 3TTT F# f# FT TUT # f#r 
^TTF# T #faq Ftf# FTTT # #TPlfa #faR # FF F# TFI T# 1 1 FTTT FT 
#F#fa TfflTF FTTT FT FTT f#T TTF % FR T#TT? FF <p T# FR T#TT, 
FFT FTFTT 3TR T#TTT # FTFTT I FTT f## FTR1# T #faR F# FTT FIT# TTTT 
^TPff I TFTTF FT TFT TFT ##FT 1 1 FT# |f TTTTf # FR TF# 1 1 FT, TI^F 

# FT# # ^JRf TIT 1 1 TT# f#T |f#T # FTTT T# 1 1 ##T TTT# # TIT # 
faT faeTT RTFT RTF# |F #1 TTTT ft -STTR #F I RTT T ^JT## T TTFT I T 
FTTT Tf TTFT 1 1 FTTT # |^T # FT# 1 1 T# FTT FRT F# # ^Tt ff #T I 
FTTT # SjfdPlfa fTfiRTT I ##T TTTTR % ftf^RTT FF T# FRl # FT kt # 
TR TFI FTF# FT FTTTR FR iFFT, ## # ^FRT FR fFFT 3fft ## # fTFTF fFFT I 
FF FFT f##TT FT T# 1 1 FF # TFTTT FT 1 1 FF # FTTT ■3TFTT FTT I f# 
FF# FTF# Tf#FT T#T TRF # TTTT T# FTITI I # TT FT# FT TTFF FF I # 
^TFFRT FFTTT FT FTT F#FT, I, WT ## FRpT if T#, far# F#-F# fTfTT#F 
F T# if F# FM 1 1 f###F FFT I FF # Ft*F% TTTRF 1 1 FF t FT# #TTF 

# #FR % FFTT f I FTTT-FTTT #TTF Ft TFT t f# FT# fFTTF T RFTT ^f#RT 1 1 
1## FIFT# FT FTT # f#r OTTF# FT#t I TTFFRT # ^f#TT FT FTT |F 
FTTF# # FTT TF# t, F# FF FTT TTF# TFFT FT # FT Tf#FT TFFT FT # I 
#T FTRI fFFFTT FF t # far ft# T FTTT FTT FFT t FT T# T #TT #f F# 1 1 
|f#T TFT F# I FT# FFT TTT? FTR # FTR # #T F ^}'M\ if, FF pFTFTcR 
T# I #T FFT 3T# | f# TT# FTF # f## # gTF # 3TT###t FT ^FiTFTT FR TF# 
F I TI#F ^ f# if FT FFT # Fll if FF #T TFt FIF TFTTT I ##T FTT F#4 #T 
FT# FT# f | FTT Tf F#t-F#t FpJ FRR # TFxTT I FTFT t fan FRTT I ##T 

# f#nT FF F# f# FTRT FTT ## # FFT I #T FW T# T FF #T # #T 
FTT T# |TT FT# |fTT F# TTT FR# #f F I fa# TFRT FRT # FTR #RFF FRT 
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T# 'id'# % I eft FTFTcT % yTTTT F# FT # Fl41 % , 3ftT TFF % y^lic; i 

Ft FTTT % # FT# # T§F ?TT % FTT 'Jllrl ft I $d4l 3ldldl 'jft JTT# TT# TTJF # 
TF ## FTF # f## eft <ilT> # I Ulil #k RTF #F dilT) TT, TF FTT ^Ft % 

f?t#f TF####T#F##3T#t#i ##f tr # rk(*t 41 i #t tff tf' rtt# 

# R## # TFF # TF ipTT TF TT#FT #T #F # yTTTT #R§T T#kt I # FTF 
TF t # RFT TTF $d-1l yTKI TFT % # \id«hl TTlRidl TFT FT F# % I #k #FT 
#FT FT TT I FF# FT# TF FFT f f#Ft FFTT # TTTF TFT TT# e? FFTtT <+=llf^iil TFT t 1 

\Jd<41 cNlfdil TlpT *41 # I 4f4id FT FTT 41 f TTt #jFTTT Fldl % # TF Md#l FT 
FT# I, TF f#T RHF Ft FT# 1 1 FFT# RTT# FF# T# TTTF TF# % FT f#FF # #F 
f I 3R# #FTF # % TTF (4hmi # |T, R|R^< FT FT) % 14hMI # # # F# d<#l I 
#f#F FT fFFTTF FF# TT### TTF ## FT 7# t , FT#f# FTFT #T TTlf## RT# 1 1 
TF# TTlf## # # FTT «£# Ft FTT# I TF TF % TF R# FTT FTT FF # R#t # I 
RT ^FF FF RT FTT I F# # T##RF F TTF' FFFT # I #k TF FF^TF # TfTT 
<fg5 Ft TTT # I FFF Ti# ^ld #TTTF F# % I # TF FTTF % #7 5d4l fdF TF 
TTFFT #TT F# #FT f# TF 7#F #F I #7 FFTTT ^RTT % ^ T^^RT T^f 1 1 1 TF1RTT 
^ TF TTT Fi?t % I ?iI4)d Tft FTTF F^f F^TTF TReTT % TF TF kt TTF T)<*1 =FT 
yiFT TF TT TF Oldl FTF TT I kf^FT ^FF yldl4 % fvTF I 414)d TF TF '3TRTTF =F 
’IFTT Tt TTF k 3fk T% ^HT)d afk t^m TTFT F TT# F# 1 1 F^ # kt 
#4t %l FF% kFT # FFlft krf^FkT TT# #f?TTR # F# tl T# TtfFT TTT# 
#T t&t IF f#f#F^t 1 1 # FTt ftkR# ^ fM F# TTTT, T# ^t # FT5# Id 
^i4)d Tft *h< Tt '3TFFR t TF TT# #f^TTTT ^? TT# FTF TiTF TRF t FF 
5#TT k FFeET fTFtt k FTTTFT #JTT TF FTFF 1 1 TF F’TT # FT F# 1 1 # 
'STRcRF FFltt fokrT#F k ^ # <S{& #F 1 1 F# TTF # '3nF FFF% TTt 

41F-i4 i 

Ft #TTFT # T# % Tt FTF % I FTT Ft JT# TTT TT% ^ Fft=# T?t TFF k I TF 
F#T) T^F FT^T ?t JTTFt 5#TT ^ fd4 I JF# ^I4dl # kF TF FFFT F# F F 
<^<l4)4l TFTF Tt TTF FTFT TTFFT f, kfeF FF FeTFT TF I #> fFF TTTt F TF TTT 
^ T, FT TTF FF% FTFF 4f FT# TF 3TT5t FTF % TR^ # I 3TTFT# F TFT #, TFT 
#HF ^ TF# T I #%F 3TT FF FTF TF TTT F# 1 1 FTT §T^F % FyT# TTT TT, 
F# FTFFT f4) TF TiFT FT) F# I, ^F# fkf^TT Tff^F Tt FTT FlPlTT 3TRFt # TJFT TT 
f% JT# FFT% Tt ^T)IT«?I ^TR TTT TTT ^pTT TF TTT % I #t ^JFT TFT %, TTTTF T5t#TF 
#T F^|F FTTTT TFT 1 1 #T F# T^ t%Fkl# F T|F TT# #tF FT-F# F# §F, t^FTTT 
tkrr F# TT #TT T|F TT# #F#FT |F, T%TF I FT TTT#T# TTT Tit ^5 TFT # F? I 
F^-F^ TF TFTT # FT## -3TF TT# FTF# F# #FF # TTT FTT I FR T##F 
FF# FTFF FT TTT I, FFTF F#FTT #RF TF TFT % Fk FF# ## F## #F, : FFTF 
#%F# #T FTTFR# TFTF TTflF I -FT 3TTF#T # TF FFT # F# TT JTTF FFTF # ## 
TF I TF FTT FFT 1 1 TF FFT f# T FTT FFT F# TF F^#, #TFT TF FTT #?F # I W 
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II. POLITICS 


f%T3 % 33T3 33% f I ticp % H63 3% Ft -flH % I %I%H % 33W HH^IM % €11% 
3% 1 1 FT 3% g?3) % 3% f%5% 33% % PHlt 333 ?EW|,^ 33TW 33 T% 1 1 
333 3f%3 | 3%-3% Rm)%I 1 1 FT % Rq|<d% f%33 T% 1 1 3%R3)I %, 3%T %73t, 
3FT R%% f%3>TT T% t f% 333 F33T 3333 3T33T 3%? 33J% 33T3 

1 1 3%f jTTT 3T35TF % 33% t, 3# f%F=B3 % I F3Tt 3% %f% ^ 3% 3T3 §f j%dH 

pr, FRi^i zm, 3% %3 a*%, 3 if%T 3 §33, 3% 31% % 3^j 333% %ft 3% i ft% 

F3 FT%-FT% (I'-'HUI % 1 1 %f%3 ^Rm% fIM 3F % f% 3rt3 3^3 33 33T I, 3%T 
33% f?% %3 333% f? 3% % I *J3*33 33 3T3 33 3T 33% 1 1 3T3%3 3333 3F% 
t> f% 3%% 3313% I 3%% 33T% % 33T %33F5T %, %%3 % -3113% cb6dl ^f% 3%% 
f3 333 % 35% f%3>3 3# 33# I 33 3T3 3%% % %S35T 3313 3% I % 33 31TF 373 
333 335 3333% 31%% 3% %%-% %%T% 3% 3% 333TT % 3% %% 3%T 
RlPl^il'Jl t, 33 1 1 3%f% %TT Rhmi 33T % 3T3T % I 3}3> Rmmi % 3T 3353T %, 3T3T 
333 f I % 333 %3 % f%% %3TT 3% f f% %%-%% 337-33J 35TT3T% 33 % 3% 3%T 
%|f% %3?T3 33%F33T 35T3T |? 3%3 33T 35T3T t? %%3 3%f 33% F3 3TF %335T 
3%, % 3F % 3%% I FT, 33% 3^JW % FF33 3T 33% % I 33% 3T3 3T^3 3F 
33i% % I 

Harish Chandra Mathur : I never contended that the committee should go and 

do the working. It is a committee of direction. 

331F73R %F3 : 3F 3353 3T3T I f% 3|3 3%-3% 3^T 3% 3T% 1 1 333% 33 3T3, 
% 33 %3 % 3%3T I 3F 3^<3 3% 3T3 % % % 3% I F3% 3^3 3% %? t^F 333% 
33 333 3% %% %, %%%%%% % 3T3, f%3133 % 3T3 3%, 3F 3^3 3% % I 3F 33J% 
313 1,% FT 33 3?3T 3% 33% I, 3% 3333% 3t^ %f% %, 3%f %f%% %, 3%f 33%fe 
% I 333% 3% %3 33 33% % 33%W % 3%, f%% % 3% %% 3%f -j|R<4I 3% 

t 333% %% % f%% I 

F3 331% ’3%.H tJ S.tT3. fe%33 % 3113 HUM %% % I 3F %.^.33. f%%33 % 33T 
%3 1 ■3I=3W %, 3F^3 %3T % 3F 31333, 3F 3jF33 f% % %3 333%3 %T3 

%%T R ?J3 %% 3F %3% 31% | 3 I 3T % FT 3T3 3 I %31% '3%.3^.33. f%%jf3 
% 33) ■3T33T % 33% 3rf%%3 %T % %%-% 3T %3, %^J % I f%§3 %3T 3T 

^3 % I 3FT 33) 3F ^13333 % f% 33 3T 333T %3T %, 3fj3 3% %3T ^ 3)3 

%3T 1 1 %T 3333 333 3F I % 3F %T f%%%3 % 3T3TT 35T33 3% %T 3F 3%f%?T 
% f% % f%3333 %% I 33% % 3%-3% 333 3% I, % f% 3T3%3 33T3 % 33% 1 1 
33^T 333 %33j3 3F^3 1 % % 333 f%%%3 % %3T I, 3F %% y3T3T %%%%%% 
% 3T3 %T f%W33 % 3T3 % I 33 I % 3T37 % 35FT f% ?3% f%%3?3 %% I, 33 
^K, %3 F3TT I 3F 3I33T ^ f% F3 3 I 3T % 3%f M3 33% 3% t, Rl3T3 F3% 
f% F333 % ^5 3 T%%3 RrsTT %3T 1 1 ^3v f%3T 3% RfM3T, %%3 3T3T 033 
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Tff 3KF E^tft WR 3T ftft # 3#t 3TFT 3p? efR' *FBft t f% ^BET 3FT 

I I . ^-fttR WI ft STTeft 1 1 3TFT ^IFf 3TF TRtft % foftt eft ftt sT5JT 

Ft% ^rtt I, ftw frit ^rr <ftftw ftm i *ftf ^ftr 3 ?f ^Betr 1 1 eftf sfttfo# ftt ^rft 

*BF TT^BcfT % I 

¥. ftt. *Rftf: 131 FRTT ftST ft eEfft 1 1 


vJ l c tl6<^1lc1 ftp? : ftfftFT 3TFT ^TFT eBF FRB^ fsR^T ^tft, ftfftRT 3TFT ^F fttHieft efTF 
^RB^ F % ^«lh ft eFTT Tftftftt ftftt ft?T T^ftt eft >3fR cfqj tft% ^sft qft I cBFBF 
ft FTRT 3TFT 3>F ^Tefft F fft 51 Ttft? ftftt 3F I eKJl’fft ^ 3TTT ^TR TftftfT ftt 

^1, ^ ^ ^ 3TT ^ | i ^ ^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^rfETT 

^fttn Fflftfft fft?ftjRT ft ft ftftTft # 3TFT ftt ej^j T ej^j ^cTTft ft, FMtfft 
3i^q d ^tft Rslrl F I dfcb-H 3 TT.T™^.Tti}. fl^MH =BT ^TF F fft TRT cBFT ftt ftt 
I TRTftt ftt I, TFFBT 3TFT eRT ftrfftft, TJtfft ^q- ftt OTTT cET eftffti)^ftr 

t, =TF ^TTFT % ftt* RRT q^ftf ft ft I ftr ft fft F?T =BFT 

FT - o-f-H 'eBIHdlft fftlTft ft 1 gft fttft §RB ^TFT % I =JF ftft fftPl^l ft 3TTft I ftft ft^T 

% FFTft fftfftFft % T^TB ^ERT =BH FT, Reft 7ET TT Rfft % =p §3TT, ftFBFET 
ff I FTtft SBtf ^TB R ft 1 1 ^TF ^BFRT TT ft I ftleHT 3TFT ^ ft, RRT T §3TT Ft, 3F 
^FT =TTcT 1 1 ftP-R ^fftRFTcT §? 3?ft ftftt ft TTT ftft RTT I FFft Rft %, 
^t =Bt tA-d Ft?f t, % ^t-#t ElcBId WT 1 1 3TT t5#T RTRBT 

F^B SET 3TBFR TRT ^TRTT 1 1 TTBT d'gFFt, ^RT ^5 cTRB^t ^ I TF =BFET 
% ^TF E^F 1^ FT W, t5Tdt TT % W, ^TdT I ^BFT <Bt, ^TF ^Tct E% FFTFt R ^ 3tTfl? 


ETPTt: 132 «fF # 3ft ItT^TT WRTT |, ^F rFTFT F^?H Wtf ^ t ^T 

TT TTR ijp ^FTcTT 1 1 


%F^ : Ft FTTcTT ll ^THdT I ^ W =Btt MET f^FBETcT ?tt STtf 'TFT I 
E Ttft TTT tpB ^TF I, f^REBT f^TsB F^Ft% fetT I TFFET dTT 1 1 TRT.^TT.^. 
EtWtdt cETR cET^ 1 1 ^F Till'd fEER# E t 3fR?TF FtT fEf^t T 1 1 

?T%T fow cB% cBT 1 1 ^ f^Rtt I, f^RRBt cBF% t wti ^Ft I R ^THTTT 

Rt ^F ^f |f, 3 1 MR<»i ^TT ^<?Ws R | ?MT FEb RTtJR" d# qF ttTF^T 
^ P - '3T^BT % T5T# f% #tt eft T$B$|i|-ft eft ft# 1 1 FFT F^R 
H T?RTt FTT ^ tjnft, RTT FTT ^nft, qftffe fflft RRf ft ^ ft 3TTcF 1 1 ^tft 

^ 3^, ftft-ftft 3Tef efF WFfF ft OTtft ?FTt | ftEf-^IT sR^ gq ft ft £TT, eft ft 


131. Independent, Lok Sabha MP from Kanpur, UP. 

132. Mahavir Tyagi. 
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H. POLITICS 


FR if RRT I wfe R RRR TFFf RT RRT RRfRT 1 1 ^ R}RRJ7 ^5T 

RF?3JR f 3TT % RTR((f RJRTf Rr RRlft foRRT fRRTRR R?f %, f%R% RlR FR$ pRTRT Ff 
RR, RTTR R yCT I *fR fslfeT ifRf if RR I RPff 3TTT R^T R R RTR $TTRR RiR Rslf 
RT<ftt I RTF HIF'd4<dH %RRRjTffFRlF iF^fcaTR fRRfff FWR^RTRTRftRTR 
RR RfRTf ?t RRT I RRR FRRT it gRT, FRRff RR Ff RR, RT*f RR FT RRT I RRR TF^f 
RT RRF RF I RRRRf Rit RTRT, FRR FTfR eft RTR R$r I - f% RRT cfRR RRT 
t, RR pRTRT RIRFft R, % RRR RRTRR RRR Rf RRRT 1 1 RF FRR RFT R# fRRT I 
%Rf RRTR R RRTRT fa FRf rR RRF % FT^ RRff$TR, RRR if RTRf few ^ I 3TTT 

rrf t if Tff I if rr s^Rm, qRW stUIRm I, ftiRRT Ri^m ff, grr f|$r R 

Rff RRTTR R# t, fa Rf RTf^ RRR faRT RFf, RF #R faRT RFf? RRR?f TfaR rrt t? 
faflff RF RT# it 3TTT tew % FT I 3# RTR> FRR FRRT SRTR #TT RTfFR far FR 
^Tl 1 1 

RTT <3Rlx1 % fa RRR TR# '3TTT RTT.R^F.RR. #Rf fa-TRiT RjT5 R R^5 ff$T Rfaf I RF 
t RFTRT |% fa# RRR##RTR$JRR#RFffRFRTT 7RTRT RTR faRTRT I, far 
FTRfaTR? RFRfaFTR RRRT i, R^cf RTR Ff 3f RF RTRT 1 1 FT RRRT I fa '3TT.R^.tR. 

# FRT Ff # RF RRT # I FTRffa 3TR R}5 far FRR RTRRf FTT TFT t, RjTJ RR 
TTfR RFT R?f |f I <j)faH FR?T feRT ; 3TRT Rlf^TT % H5<jF R RR ^ RT R RR 
■STRtfr ft t ^ ^ 3RT RR 1 1 IRf Rtf 5TR R#f I foWR 3t ^ % ^TF MF 
R F, F^T ^*11 #T RIRT Hi I f%RRR ^ ^ '3TfT eblH d'4) % Ft% xt'll i I vlf'h'l 
ll 

^T R|T % cFFT f% f^RRR I 3TfT ^5 filW ^ it F I Ft 

RRf 1 1 if RRR |f% FRt Rf^RR ^t Sftft'TST R^ft RfFR % R RRR fM 
f^lR Rc^t % Rt I F^T RR f RFR ^f RFf RT fR#FFT Ff TFT I, FRHf 
RT Rf% cfR % FR 'STTRFR, cFFT =FFT RT Ff TFT %? ^fT RR ■3RT xFF^F 
cjfff f?TRT ^ cfiff TsTCRT RR ^Tf ^SfR RR feR 'JllRll I ^ Rif^ R RR?R 
if ^ ^xTR ^Tff 1 1 ^R RT if R4f?R RT RRT, -2JF RW ifff 

W ^f ^£f RI# i I 3RT RF W W Rf Mcb|ch< ^3RRf R^T RRf I R Rif# %& I 
^ffT FRBT RR R^ I Rf^R RTf RRifcT c}5f RRRF <fit RR R^, FR RFFT if =fF RR 
R^, RF RR RRFT R R^f RRff ^ I 

RR RT <$5 it RF t RfT RRR RT FRRT fFR RR F I fRR ?R1^ Rf.R^. 
RR. RT Rtf RRRR R^f ^ I RRfife '3TTR Ff^R 3> R RFRT t, RFT R -3?fT RRFf RT, RRR 
# ?RRT RRRR 1 1 FR RRR R RR fRRT# ^T RRR RHT R# RFRT f \ RTnff RT R RFT 
% fRfRHT RRT |^R R ^ RtT RT ^ Rt RF it RTRRT I RF RTR FR?R Rf RFf 
Rf%R RTRRTt % R# 1 1 RRT -r^rr ^ fFRRR OTT Rf 1 1 fR^R^R FfR RR RFT fRRT 
Rff l-RR Rf RFf RfRR yRIFTRT— % RTRPR F, RRTRR 3?f RTF ^xff §F 1 1 ft* 
R RR-gRt Rf #R#T ^T RTcff I, Rjff FfRRTIR ^ RTRRT if, R4f ^Rt RIRRf if fRTFR 

fffRRR '3flT fF^ *ff Ff^f ^ 3ffr RF RR FtRT % RR Rf tRf^R^fR RT RTF Ff RTRT % 
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f## RTR# # I RR RRdT RR7 FRT <alddt % #T RRT <afdefl % I fdfdM< # RTR 

# RF #R #: % RT# %, ## Ft RF UN did Ft# 7F# 1 1 dd/Hd #R RF f##RT 

# RTR ’STTcft t I # RT # dR Ft dlefl % RT Rh< # #R # FTTdT \ 
ITT <J>fs|^d #R R FR# % I RR WTcft Rit 6dH Rit ^Md % I FR ## Rft FR# #T 
R##9T Ft# RTf#T I FR RRd’ F#TT FR# R##$T Rd eft f%R?TRR RiTR #t Ft# RlflR 
Ft# ^Rt cHJTqf c# ^5R# #T ■'-hlf^RT Ft# RT%R | #f FR RRd' <gmdl< ft RRT FRTR 
dd^dl RF <3TlT H^iMI f|i I ?d=hl cbK u l RF i fR> FHltl Hdd#R RfalRI i Ft# ^dt'-^Rt 
RTR 1 1 Ft# RR# sift R FR% #3T t# RTR Rddl R# % FR RTF % I '3ftT <9ldc?U % 
6HKI <gRld RF RT f# # R#-s|# Rlddlif i, FdR> sift # dldl RR RFT FTTRT, FRHd 

#tt f# rf Ft, rf r Ft, rr frtc r<# tir rrrt rtf# f ## f## rtr rt rtrrt rrt 

dil^t RT #1T TFT I # R siift PP'jjd R# ^ #s# # I FR# # ^T# R>iq<f ^ faRR# eRT# 

# % R# dltH cj?t % ( vidchl If Rd# dltl'+i R># # f#R #RTT R# fj JR# Rild^ «|gd 
Hldjd R RR ddH # f#t> Rdf# FTTR R I df#>d RR RR FRTT dMdl ddH % 
TRR FTTR RR eTm T^w TTsf SR ^ f eff ^IHdl< % STsfvR^t sjff ^ sfRT ^fiff pTdf 

^itM i rtr ^fr sfttt ’jfrr srt^t si mt r rtri sfi%?t sfr f%% ttfsr: ?f #r 
sFtf|T?T sft f% R ?RT % sffr T OTT % sRfi ijeleff ?f I ^cFTT IFRT eFTI^, ^efT %HT eFTR 
f% sblH did I F I 3flT shIH 15=1) dldl ^ df ■3IFT dldel ^ R)d4f dsEeffa) ?fcft % I 
shin ^IRTfT dldd ^ ■3ftr vidsbl ■SFR FR tf=F ft eft RTi ^ RFT Rdldl 

f^RT ^Tiq I SFTR t f^RFt tlcFT dff ^IT ddxTT I 'RR3FT RTM ^T elTTJ WIT tfT 

Md<j(i Fr fd^rr wm I ?fmf dfr i #r f^ w Hf -am rf dsFdr % eft wet 

RefDTT ^ R TRT FTdT % I ^RT f^R RTcff R Ft TTRTT I, TTRFf 3TFT c5TF ^ff^ I FRftiR 
dT^I FT ^TTcTT q % f^F^Rf RT dRT ^dR, dTF TRR <§TJ deRf s^f jjfR^T ^T ddf R FT I 
■3R5T 1 3R Rd# ^Ff RTTR^r feRT ^WIT, TTRFT TRRTTT fvRT ^TRRT I SFTR RFT 
sF^f, FR RT cFTRff T fR FT TFT 1 1 Islldefl< RT sR FRRf R, idddid RT FRTR RTRR 
R FT TFT %, SFifr-SFRl Rltf % ’ft, RHF^R ftf^f t, 3RR #( ^T5 RFT sftT 
FR^T Rft =F^ ^ ^TRTRT sFFR ’ft RFRI R% f ftp Re^t t RR^t RRR Ft I R# dt, %T 

RR 3TRT ^RF RSF-^ft # ftfdftRt R SFFT RT % FRft 3R^ R 3R& t|?R Ft, SFR RddT 
R^f ll 

3FRR RTt RFR Fteft I Ft fRfR^fld ^ Rf cpff Ft# |? RRR RTd RF Ft RI# 
I % TTcfi eft #sR#r *t% # ^ R5T FtdT 1 1 3ftt RTFT RT «Rt R^T FTTdT 

I dt RRF% f### RlflT I, d§d WR RRT# I OTIT RRTRt RTflR RFl RF RRTR 1 
dRF t RF FTFT RITdT I f# RTFR FRTt dT#R f#T# RTT# I, RITRR f#IFT RTdT I, FRTR 
cP^Fd^ ^ddAd RR RRR f%RF RTTdT 1 1 #T RFR Ft# I f# RR^ R# fFtt RTR I #T 
FR# #t FT RFR Ft# RlfFR I #%R RF ^TRT I f# #RdT RR# Ft RTIRT Riff#, RRR 
^tt R# Ft# RTfFRI 

_ ^RRld # % f#t RTRR R5FRT RTFdT ff# FR fad# RR# FT# ## R5t t^F RR 
R#, FIRST 1 1 #R RRRR RTTR Ft TFT I, RF RRR ^TJ RFdT RTT TFT 1 1 
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II. POLITICS 


cRFft : ?R RRR 3 RRR 99 FRTT 172 RRTTRt 3ftT ^RffT RTRT ?f?RT R |, 

tdtd RT T5t? RoT% | \i^cj> Rlt Rt R}T5 S^m'IMI Rot RTF cl d'fal Rot RT Tit |? 

RRTFTRTR : §«bMl4) Rt Rid Rt ’RRT RRo RTcT 3T=RR did % I Rt RTR tt Rolf 
■bddil t| 5R FRoHTRt RTTRT eft M6dl I I 3R FtRT RRT I RF t 3TTRR)t dddldl ^ I -SIFT 
RH4 I ft> R>? dlfa TR? fto FR% <I4> Rdl ftr RI^Hl dt| ^ft RRTRft, ddld RofT Reff 
tit f^RTT RTR I 2TT% ftR RT? T[Ro RRMt 3TTRTR 3TTcft ^ ft? RFT RiTR 7?R? RTRT ^ oftT 
?T RTT 3TT?faRT RT MT RTTR 1 1 ^RT R?TR I f^RT% fvTR RRTTTft RTfat | Rx%-R*R 
RIFR ?fR t ft? fRRT RRTRft R? RTTR ToT RRRT 1 1 RTF RFT RFTR | ft? 
RRTlfaRf tt RTTR RFT tf F?T% R?t Rt%9T FT T# 1 1 RFft RTT t?T R?t RTT FR ft F?TR 
Rot Rtf$T?T Ft# '? 3TTT RTlt? RRTR faRR?t t?FRT R^R RTFR I, RTFt R?t Rtf§T$T Ft 
7# 1 1 RRTTfaRT RTT Rt faRfacR I RF ftRRiR RRR 1 1 FR ft?7ft RR PlRMHI Rif 
RTFt t, R?FT RRRt H«Ml4 R?f ? FR^f R?f RT RTT*t R?f ? RF FTRT, 3Tl7 RTTRoT tfH3T7 Rf^R 
RR tt I RftHTT |tt ^ RRRT % I elftod RFT Rft tRF-RRi ■3FFRT 3?tT ReF-RR) PtPlw 
^ tt& RR7TTft Itt t, tt& dolH Itcft %, RF RTt| RHft RTR Rlt RF fddd^d RRR 
RTR tl 

R R? RTtf^Rf Ft 7# F, FRR 3TFT Rtf R? RFRtR ^ RRRR I, R^t RRRTR RRRTf 
R?f H« R?t RIRRT ■3ftT RIFFT '3TRR R^4 R del Ml f<F RiFT (3<l4l ^ '3ftT RIFT R^t % I 
R)lf^T?T FR RRT rR % ?R RR did I RR ^FRT %RT RTR OTR FRR RR? Rt RR R^t 
% I feiRT (did RTR R> frTR RRT^t Rot RRRT Ft, eft RoR^T Rt f4<il4 RR RRRft % ei(4o*l 
R5R^t ?RR RRRRR R# Ft>ft I 

R. Rt. RRRt : RRTRR^t RFtRR R RRt RHF Hit Rt fR VI fact R ^5 RRRTRT 1 1 R 
^TRRT RTFRT RRT RF RT?R Rn? %R Hit Rt ^TRR RT FtRT? RI?R R 05 
H?t % RtoR^TR R Rif FT RRRff 1 1 RfeR ?FH feRRRT I RT RRT fedMld ^FRR 
I, RRRot dTTR fRRT RTF % RI?R R^F RRTR Hit R 3TRcft RTRT RFRTRR? 

RRIFTRlcT RFT : dlfa< ^ f^o fad RR % HIM! d 1 4 9 1 RF *jRR FtRT I RFT RR RtFR3TR 
RFT Ft TFT F I 

R. Rt. RRTiff : faHR RRT FtRT? 

T?RTF<RIR %FH : faHR RF TTeF oTTRHT RR RRR R|R ^TTFRt ^FTRRRRFR dRfateT 
t RTsTT RTR, fRTRFRR eFTR RTTRT F, RRR f?RR R RTRT RTR RtT ?R RTF R RFR Rt 
?TRR R RR RRR RTTt falRR RTeft F fafRRTt ^TcR fRTRT RT 

RRTRT % I 
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[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate Shri Mathur 133 for 
bringing in this motion. That does not mean that I agree with everything that he 
has said. However, this is an issue w'hich ought to get our full attention. What is 
the issue? 1 was listening to Shri Braj Raj Singh’s speech. He asked what the main 
goal is. As far as I can understand, the main goal that he has drawn our attention 
to has no relation to the issue at hand. It is an excellent point in its own w ay. But 
it has no relation to this issue. He has related an episode to say that no Minister, 
except the Prime Minister, gets the respect which is given even to an S.D.O. I do 
not know r how r far this is true. My own thought w'as that what happens is just the 
opposite. This brings to mind a story. There was a case against a boy for militancy 
It went up in appeal to the High Court and the High Court Judge acquitted him. 
His mother thanked the Judge and said, Sir, May you be the Kotwal. You have 
dispensed justice. That poor woman was always being harassed by the Kotwal 
and could not even imagine that there could be somebody above the Kotwal. So 
it is possible that those who have to deal with petty officials on a daily basis may 
have been harassed by them. But I feel that there would be very little doubt in the 
people of India about the status of a Minister. It is a different matter that some 
Minister may be a useless individual and may not impress with his work and 
experience. It depends on the individual's quality and the impact he makes. That 
is a different matter. But today everyone knows what the status of a Minister is. 

So he has talked about the main goal and emphasized that it is a steel frame 
and this and that. Another member said that this bureaucracy is a strange word 
which has become embedded in our thinking but it has no relevance in today’s 
w'orld. Every official dealing is bureaucracy. There is bureaucracy in every 
government office. Governance today is extremely complex and hence bureaucracy 
is even stronger. But in the olden days, when we used to complain about the 
bureaucracy, it was because it had a stranglehold on us, and not merely that it 
was there. So there is a difference between the two. Today the word bureaucracy 
is meaningless. It is wTong to keep on harping on it. The society today is extremely 
complex. Many others are involved in serving the society apart from government 
officials. Industries are coming up, factories too. Just as we send trained engineers 
for these tasks, so also do we need trained personnel in the government’s 
administrative apparatus. The work can proceed smoothly only when we have 
trained personnel. Take for instance the Auditor General. Would you be right in 
saying we should not appoint someone trained for the job but take a representative 
of the people instead? How r can a representative of the people handle the job of 


133. See fh 130 in this section. 
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the Auditor General? He will be confused and panic stricken. This is true of any 
sector of government. The work is extremely complex and can be handled only 
by trained personnel. I agree that you don't need trained human beings for dealing 
vv ith matters of principles. But to handle the complex machinery of government, 
the more people who are trained the better it would be. It does not concern either 
the bureaucracy or the people. People are the ones who give the orders. 
Implementation has to be done by trained personnel. Ministers are the people’s 
representatives but they do not transfer people or make appointments or dismiss. 
That is the function of the government. These are such unimportant tasks that 
they do not even come up before the Public Service Commission. 

So, what I am trying to say is that the functioning of the government is 
extremely complex. You will find this in every sector, the big Ministries etc. 
Ministries are in fact huge empires in terms of how large they are. In fact it is 
difficult to have a clear picture. So we need trained personnel. In today’s world 
only trained personnel can function, whether it is the private sector or the public 
sector. Our problem is that the manner in which the functions of the government 
have expanded is not matched by the speed of training. What does that mean? 
The bureaucracy at the top rung is by and large good and is comparable in quality 
to bureaucracies anywhere in the world. It is obvious that I am not saving this 
about the entire bureaucracy. But on an average there are good people in the 
bureaucracy. There are shortcomings even among them which I shall come to. 
But the problem that we are facing is that our work has expanded tremendously, 
the number of departments are going up, and the people who are being recniited 
are not being trained properly. They are being trained only to copy what the 
others are doing. 

When people are recruited in large numbers — more than necessary — and the 
work too expands unnecessarily, then the paper work also expands. Apart from 
this, the old rules and regulations were alright for a small staff. Earlier we had a 
small but very well trained staff who used to consult one another or even exchange 
notes. But when you have ten in the place of two people, naturally the work too 
expands as also the paper work. In short, when the work increases, the quality 
decreases, that is bound to happen. That does not mean that the officials at the 
top are not men of quality, they are of high quality. But when something is too 
spread out, then the quality gets thinned but we have thousands of people working 
for the government, people of all kinds, very intelligent and the not so intelligent 
people, after all, everyone can't be exactly the same. But on the whole, though 
the quality is good at the top, it is getting diluted. One problem could be that we 
had one kind of people in the bureaucracy, and now that has changed. Adaptation 
takes time, though that has been taking place, there is no great problem in that. 

So the question is, whether it would be right to call the bureaucracy as the 
steel frame in which the people are not involved. I do not think that is the case. 
But what bothers us is that while the old methods of functioning was excellent, it 
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was good for the olden days. They are no longer sufficient for the expanding 
sectors of work, technical and industrial work, etc. For one thing, the old methods 
slow r things down. Even there, our ministries have become more adept. I am not 
talking about all the ministries, there can be delays. But take the Commerce and 
Industries Ministry, for instance. The top-rung officials are excellent and do good 
work. They are comparable to bureaucracies anywhere in the world, they are 
second to none. Similarly, take the Finance Ministry too. 

So, as I was saying, we are facing two kinds of difficulties, one is due to the 
old ways of working — those were excellent for a bygone era. I am not referring 
to the bureaucracy, etc. What I mean to say is that they worked well when they 
were functioning in a certain milieu. They worked well and easily without too 
much running around. But things have changed now. A senior civil servant told 
me, and I don’t know how far it is correct, that the work today has expanded a 
hundred fold compared to the olden days. Just imagine how it has increased. And 
more and more people are being recruited, but they are not trained, promotions 
have taken place, and all this has diluted the quality somewhat. That will be 
rectified gradually. 

And then, we are having to deal with new areas, our public sector is expanding 
and we need people of high calibre as general managers and directors etc. Now 
these are not the areas which were handled in the olden days by the bureaucracy. 
These are all new professions. Not that they cannot handle it, but these are 
questions which come up just due to the sheer size. But this is not something we 
are facing alone in India. In every country of the world, the work load of the 
bureaucracy has increased. You can see the huge reports being published in the 
United States and elsewhere about the expanding work load and how r it is to be 
handled. This is an ordinary matter which is being handled well in some countries 
and with difficulty in others. In India we had a revolution leading to Independence, 
then Partition, all of which created chaos and we are only now gradually recovering 
from that upheaval. 

However, the fundamental question is that our work load has increased 
manifold and we do not have sufficient trained manpower. We come round to 
that again and again. The Honourable Member says we should set up a committee. 
What objection can I have to set up a committee? But let me tell you that that is 
not the solution. You can set up half a dozen committees, it will not help us out of 
this maze. I have been External Affairs Minister for more than ten years and not 
been able to understand the workings of such a small Ministry. The other ministries 
are huge, I cannot even begin to think of all of them. I am not prepared to take on 
what is going on in every section and see what the heads of each section are 
doing. And if we set up committees to do this, they will be lost. Yes, committees 
can outline principles. 

Harish Chandra Mathur: I never contended that the committee should go and 
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do the work. It is a committee of direction. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is often felt that these are all matters of principles and once 
the guidelines are laid out, everything will become alright. But where is the question 
of principles in all this? There is no principle involved in expecting an individual to 
work quickly and efficiently. That is something which every officer has to do, 
whatever our principles may be or the government’s policy is. They can be 
implemented only by those who can go into everything in detail. There is no other 
way of looking at it. 

You get annoyed with the O &M Division. What is this Division? First of all 
I am amazed to learn that it starts with the Government of India and percolates 
down and expands. In fact there is one officer in the O&M Division with two 
assistants and two clerks. It is a very small group. As for the complaint that there 
is too much expenditure on this, that is not true. The main task of the Division is 
to go to different Ministries and hold consultations and advise them to keep 
expenditure under control. The Division is not entrusted with all the major tasks 
that the Honourable Member has talked about. It has the basic function of ensuring 
that the Ministries should function with efficiency and expeditiously. Shri Mathur 
says that there are a large number of disposals. I agree that these numbers have 
no meaning except perhaps that it can show what the average is. If you were to 
look at the figures in twelve months’ time, you can judge whether the work has 
expanded or not. It balances matters. When a woman is expecting a baby, you 
cannot say whether it will be a male child or female — nobody can predict this, 
not even astrologers. 

S.M. Banetjee: 134 In our country they do. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But we cannot predict, absolutely not. But you can definitely 
say what percentage there will be of male and female children. You can say that 
with great accuracy that it will be 51%, because when one is looking at a large 
area, mathematical probability comes into play which does not happen with isolated 
cases. Similarly, the figures of disposals also tell us something, though that may 
not be very important. But the O&M Division is meant to promote efficiency 
and expediency. In my view, they have shown some success. I have no doubt 
about it. They visited my Ministry and I found that by holding consultations with 
them and getting their views has certainly benefitted us, there has been some 
streamlining. There is no doubt about it. It is all on paper. The result may not be 
all that you expected which is a different matter. But there has been some saving 
and great efficiency has been ensured. On their suggestion, we have done away 
w ith various stages of references within the department. Now quick personal 

134. See fn 131 in this section. 
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consultations are taking place. It may not have become the norm but there has 
been some progress. I cannot understand why it is being said that they are sitting 
on one or preventing work from taking place etc. 

Tyagi: 135 In supplying the information that [O&M] seek from the Ministries 

increases their workload enormously. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is possible. I don’t know. I have not received any complaints. 
In fact it is one of his cousins whom he has mentioned. His name is S.R.U. 136 
They work together — one is in the Finance Ministry and the other in the Home 
Ministry — they are closely related. They have started working on what is called 
Works Study. I do not know where this was first started, in England or America, 
I do not know for sure. It probably began in the private industry in America 
where great efficiency is needed. They have to ensure that there is not a single 
wasted movement because that affects mass production. So this was started 
then. Gradually it has found its way into government also. I was in England three 
or four years ago and I went into what result the work study had in the British 
Government. I was amazed to see how they have succeeded in curbing expenditure, 
how the departments have expanded. I saw this in the British Navy — normally 
these things are not commonly seen in the Army and Navy. Lord Mountbatten 
has drawn attention to the fact that with the Navy the paper work in the offices 
has been reduced to one-fourth. The work has been done but the number of 
employees has been reduced as also the expenditure. Work Study follows the 
method of a close study — this is nothing to do with principles — of the way a 
department functions, how things can be done more efficiently and in less time. 
This is the study which we undertook here. A Member told us that this has led to 
much efficiency in our High Commission in London. The same thing is happening 
elsewhere too. These are all expert processes which have nothing to do with 
basic principles and policy. They are merely guidelines as to how the work that 
needs to be done should be done wdth efficiency, and the steps that need to be 
followed. That is what we should aim at always which we are doing. 

I feel that Work Studies and O&M together will present something. I agree 
that whenever something new is started, it is done with gusto initially and gradually 
it becomes just a routine. It is possible that the O&M Division too may have 
fallen into a rut, though there has been new' infusion of energy in the Division 
with some new people joining. But it must be understood that it is a very low-key 
project with just three or four officers. And there is no doubt about it that their 
work has led to the savings in lakhs, about ten to fifty percent, and things are 
moving speedily. But all this is not enough. 

135. See fn 132 in this section. 

136. Special Reorganisation Unit. 
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Shri Mathur has referred to complaints that have been made, he too has 
made some complaints, and I agree that they are justified. Our officials should 
devise new methods of functioning. At the moment I want the Work Study Project 
to be put on a sure footing, to test the results in various departments, and that 
immediate attention should be paid to their suggestions and rectify the defects 
that they may point out. 1 have no problem in appointing a committee or 
commission, but I cannot understand filling the place with numerous commissions. 
A Committee can be appointed if some matter has to be examined thoroughly. But 
1 cannot understand the demand that committees be appointed to examine the 
entire working of the government. 

Some examples have been given here and reference has been made to the 
states. All this has nothing to do with our O&M w hich is concerned only with the 
offices in the Government of India or elsewhere. Therefore, 1 do not wish to take 
up those examples. Tyagiji has said that it will be done if the Minister orders and 
the Secretary implements it. This may be generally speaking true. But some 
problems have cropped up. As I said just now, most of the Ministries, even if not 
all, have expanded to such an extent that they have become empires in themselves. 
Then there is a great deal of overlapping too in the matter of jurisdiction and 
others which causes delays and problems crop up. All this happens when two 
Ministries are linked in some areas. Each one pulls in a different direction. The 
w hole thing comes to the Minister only much later, the tug-of-war goes on in the 
lower rungs. Then after much delay when it comes to the Minister’s desk, either 
the matter is settled or either I or the Cabinet comes in between. So all these 
stages have to be removed and an effort has to be made in that direction. At the 
moment our effort should be, one, to ensure frugality and two, greater speed and 
efficiency. 

So our attention has been draw n in that direction and has caused some worry. 
The reason is that there is the Five Year Plan and other projects and we have 
observed that we cannot afford delays. We have felt that especially in the matter 
of huge projects, we cannot afford delays in matters of procurements and 
permissions etc. It is absurd that thousands of rupees should be squandered in 
debating if something should be done or not and the matter is held up for a 
month. Shri Tyagiji has heaped praise on the old methods of functioning which 1 
am not prepared to do. The old ways were excellent for those times. But to spend 
ten lakhs in order to save ten thousand, this would not be normally considered a 
very intelligent thing to do. Our effort has been to frame rules and regulations 
which are perfect, and also that there is no room for mistakes on either side. So 
many brakes and checks have been applied that everything gets held up and that 
you know is extremely painful. There are huge projects like the Bhakra-Nangai 
and even if the work halts for a month, we will go bankrupt. All these projects are 
such that they cannot be halted midway. In Bhakra Nangal, the daily wages paid 
are eight lakhs of rupees. Just imagine, if the work is halted even for a short 
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while, how much we lose financially, let alone how it would affect other things. 
Therefore it is imperative that responsibility be shared even if there is scope for a 
margin of error. It is alright because the mistakes can be rectified later and the 
situation will be handled. We are paying full attention to make sure that the work 
does not come to a halt. Especially in the last few weeks, we are holding 
consultations internally but also with the Finance Ministry and others, and taking 
steps to ensure speedy implementation. Otherwise, as I mentioned this morning 
in a different context, even with the best of intentions, work cannot progress. 

Why are there frequent debates and arguments between two Ministries? The 
fact of the matter is, for one thing there is overlapping which leads to additional 
expenditure. The moment it is a question of expenditure, it is obvious that the 
Finance Ministry exercises strict control which it should. On the other hand, 
questions are raised if funds are not released for education, health and community 
development etc. These matters should be taken up for debate but at the same 
time decisions should be arrived at speedily without delays. 

I come round again and again to the same thing that the sooner we can train 
our personnel the better it will be. Anyhow, that is going on. 

Tyagi: At the moment there are three lakhs ninety-nine thousand and hundred 

and seventy-two peons and clerks in the Government of India apart from the 

Railways. Is attention being paid to economising in this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Economy is the key word and on top of our agenda. Whatever 
I have talked about just now has economy as its primary goal. Let me tell you 
what happens. As you are aware in the last few months, we have put a ban on 
recruiting peons or Class IV employees. Very soon we hear complaints that work 
is held up and a few peons need to be appointed. There are long notes written 
about why we cannot do without chaprasis (peons). On the other hand, as you 
know, there is a move to get rid of the entire breed of peons, meaning as a 
profession. Instead, there is a move to employ Messenger Service. Appointing 
peons is absolutely pernicious. We do not wish to throw out our employees and 
hence, one will have to see how and where they can be absorbed or perhaps 
convert them as part of the Messenger Service. Offices do need messengers but 
we do not need to have a breed of peons behind every officer and Minister. That 
is absolutely wrong. 

We need the cooperation of all of you in the efforts that are being made. You 
must point out the defects based on your own experience. There are no two 
opinions about the tact that these have to be rectified. We can also set up committees 
it a special matter has to be deliberated upon. But no committee can succeed in 
what we are trying to do. 

S.M. Banetjee: The Honourable Prime Minister mentioned something about 
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Work Study. I would like to be informed if this would be done on the basis of 
Time and Motion Study? Time and Motion Study can be applied to mass 
production but how will you tit things like drafting or paper disposal personnel 
into Time and Motion Study garb? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is obvious that a different yardstick will be used. There is no 
mass production here. 

S.M. Banerjee: What would be the system? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The system is that a large number of personnel will be monitored 
in detail about their methods of functioning, etc., and very often, defects come to 
light which can be rectified. 

Translation ends.] 

48. To Zakir Husain: Insecure Employees at Raj Bhavan 137 

February 24, 1960 

My dear Zakir Husain, 

Dr. Syed Mahmud 138 spoke to me about the employees of Raj Bhavan, Patna and 
told me some facts about their insecure tenure and questions of pay and pension, 
etc. From what he told me it seems their case deserve consideration. Apparently, 
there are large numbers of temporary employees there. I think that something 
should be done about them. Will you be good enough to let me know what the 
position is? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


137. Letter to the Governor of Bihar. 

138. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Gopalganj, Bihar. 
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49. To Florence Eldridge March: Harrassment of Tourists 139 

February 25, 1960 

Dear Mrs. March, 

Thank you for your letter of February 2 1 . 

I had read in the newspapers about the unfortunate incident to which you 
reter. I received information about it also from other sources. I was deeply 
distressed that you and your husband 4 ' and those who were with you were 
harassed by some of our petty officials. In fact, the moment I heard of it, I asked 
for an immediate enquiry to be made, and we have addressed the Madras 
Government on the subject. 

Please accept my apologies for the trouble and harassment caused to you 
and Mr. March. There is nothing in our rules or instructions to warrant such an 
intrusion, but sometimes our petty officials exceed the limits of their authority. 
One possible good result from this unfortunate episode is that we can pull up our 
tourist officers and others so that they might behave better in future. 

With all good wishes to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


50. To D. P. Karmarkar: Why V. K. B. Pillai as Health 
Secretary? 141 


w , February 25, I960 

My dear Karmarkar, 

The Cabinet Secretary put up before me the attached paper. I must say that I feel 
rat er embarrassed about it. Here we are for many months past pressing the 
a met ecretary to make a change in the Health Ministry so far as the Secretary 
is concerned. I have discussed this matter with him several times and have pressed 
lm to ea w ith this expeditiously. We have even discussed the personnel and 
come to some decisions. Now at the last moment you say that on giving further 
consi eration to the matter, you find that you have very important work in hand 
in connection with the Third Five Year Plan etc. and, therefore, you would like 
the present Secretary’s 142 experience. 


1 39. Letter to an American actress (1901 -88). 

140. Fredric March, American actor (1897-1975) 

141. Letter to Union Health Minister 

142. V.K.B. Pillai. 
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(FROM SHANKAR ’S WEEKLY, 28 FEBRUARY 1960) 

I presume you had the Third Five Year Plan before you all this time as well as 
the various programmes you have mentioned, such as small-pox eradication and 
Mudaliar Committee. 14 There is nothing new. What then has happened to change 
a decision which we had taken with some care and after much thought? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

51. To G. B. Pant: Bureaucratic Red-tape 144 

February 29, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

1 received a letter from Shri V. Kalyanam who was working as Assistant 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This letter impressed 
me. I do not know this man, but it is evident that he is a rather unusual type. He 
has been sending me a good part of his salary for relief work etc. regularly. 


143. Health Survey and Planning Committee under A. Lakshamanaswami Mudaliar was set up 
on 12 June 1959 to review everything after the Joseph Bhore Commiittee (1943-1946) to 
formulate health programmes for the Third and subsequent Five Year Plans; it reported in 
1961. See Virendra Kumar, Committes and Commissions in India 1947-73, Vol. Ill (Delhi. 
Concept Publishing Company, 1977), p. 358. 

144. Letter. 
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Shrikant' 4 ' was satisfied with his work and yet the U.RS.C. decided to reject him 
and not confirm his appointment. In doing so, they did not apparently even send 
for Shrikant. It does seem to me that this is an example of some pure red tape 
procedure regardless of the qualities of an individual. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(ii) Corruption 

52. To C.D. Deshmukh: Tribunal on Corruption 146 

January 26, 1960 

My dear Deshmukh, 

I am sorry for the delay in acknowledging your letter of the 17th January. 147 As 
you know, I have been very heavily occupied with visits of eminent foreign 
dignitaries, apart from other work. 

Ever since this question of appointing a tribunal was referred to by you, I 
have been avoiding saying anything about it except when I was asked at a press 
conference or elsewhere. 14 * At Bangalore there was a non-official resolution in 
this connection, and it was for this reason that I dealt with it in my speech. 149 

It seems to me that it will not be desirable to have our confidential 
correspondence published in the press or otherwise given publicity. While it is 
completely right for you or me to write to each other in regard to such matters, 
for us to function in the public would hardly be proper. 

You are concerned with keeping up high standards in public life. So am I. I 
entirely agree with you that we should take all feasible steps to this end, I had 
written to you, however, that the appointment of some kind of a permanent 
tribunal for this purpose would not, in my opinion, be the right thing to do, and 
this might well lead to all kinds of accusations being made by large numbers of 
people, whether they are justified or not. That will open the way to every species 

145. L.M. Shrikant was the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

146. Letter to the Chairman of the UGC. File No. 81, C.D. Deshmukh Papers, NMML. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

147. Deshmukh wrote, I presume you will have no objection to my treating my second letter to 
you as no longer confidential. It is possible that arising out of your observations, I might be 
asked what exactly are the types of cases that I wrote to you about and it is only fair that 
I should be in a position to enlighten anybody interested in the subject who might ask.” 

148. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 216-218. 

149. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 209-220. 
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of slander and defamation. The persons who make them would do so with impunity 
and even if they were proved to be untrue they would have done much harm to 
the individuals concerned as well as to public life generally. I have had to do with 
many of these charges. Wherever any prima facie case has come up before me, 

I have enquired into the matter myself or through our Special Police Establishment. 
In a number of cases, where this was considered justified, further action has 
been taken or a fuller enquiry ordered. Most of these cases turned out to be 
completely without foundation and malicious. 

Some newspapers have made the most astounding charges against me. Only 
recently my attention was drawn to statements made against me to the effect that 
I have been receiving large sums of money monthly from the Birla's tor the 
upkeep of the Prime Minister’s household. Also that Indira received Rs. 5 lakhs 
from the Mundhras for some Trust fund with which she was connected. Both 
these charges, of course, have absolutely no basis. Even worse charges have 
been made against me in some odd newspapers of no repute. It has been a problem 
for me as to how r to deal w ith them. 1 did not like to go to court as this gives 
publicity to unknown or disreputable newspapers who stand to lose nothing, I 
have, therefore, not taken any formal action. Sometimes I have had some kind ot 
a denial sent. 

You will, 1 am sure, agree with me that while it is necessary to enquire into 
every serious charge, it is equally necessary for steps to be taken when entirely 
false charges are made. 

Any kind of a charge made by you must necessarily be given full attention 
and enquired into as you w ould not make it without some belief that it might be 
true. That is why I had requested you to let me have some particulars so that I 
can have private enquiries made and then decide what further steps might be 
taken. 1 was not anxious to know w hat the sources of your intormation were. 

As you did not approve of this proposal, 1 have been thinking ot how else to 
deal with this master. It seems to me that perhaps a suitable way ot considering 
these charges would be for me to request the ex-Chief Justice ot India, Shri S.R. 
Das, to consider them w ith such material as might be given to him and to advise 
us later w hat further steps he considers necessary . This, I would suggest, should 
be done informally and w ithout any publicity at this stage. It you agree with this 
proposal, I will write to Shri S.R. Das and request him to undertake this task. I 
might mention that I have not yet approached Shri S.R. Das in this connection 
and he know s nothing about it. 1 shall only w rite to him if you agree. Thereafter, 
if he is agreeable, you could supply him with such intormation as you think right 
directly. I do not wish to come into the picture. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 
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53. To C. D. Deshmukh: Dealing with Corruption 150 

February 7, 1960 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Thank you for your letter of the 5th February 151 which I have received today. 1 
am glad you agree with my suggestion about Shri S.R. Das. I shall now write to 
him and request him to undertake this rather troublesome work. I hope he will 
agree. I might not be able to write to him for some days, as Parliament is meeting 
tomorrow and 1 am very heavily occupied. I shall keep you in touch with this 
matter. 

You are right in saying that the question of some Special Tribunal was raised 
during the seminar at Ooty. 152 The idea, as far as I remember, was some summary 
procedure to deal with such cases. Personally I was attracted to this idea broadly 
as one of our chief difficulties has been to get such complaints dealt with some 
speed. With the best efforts possible, we have found that they drag on for months 
and sometimes years. Also, that very often there is some minor legal flaw discovered 
by the Judge, and the case fails. Therefore, I was attracted to some speedier 
method of dealing with these questions, though I am not yet clear in my mind 
what kind of procedure should be adopted. 

Some two or three years ago or more, we established a Special Police Section 
of Intelligence etc. to deal with such cases, and on the whole this has done good 
work. I receive reports from this Section every month, and I find that they have 
dealt with a large number of cases’ first stage of enquiry. This may lead to 
departmental action or a case in the law' courts. The latter then drags on. A fair 
number have been convicted, including highly placed officers. A summary of 
these monthly reports is sent to the Press, but they do not give it any adequate 
publicity. 

You refer to certain Press reports about discussions at Bangalore. I have not 
seen these reports. I am afraid I find less and less time to read newspapers fully, 
and I have to miss long reports. I was not aware of any report about you of the 
kind you have suggested. So far as I remember, there was no discussion of these 
matters. Some casual remark might perhaps have been made by someone to a 
Pressman. Many of these Press reports are partly imaginative and partly 
exaggeration of something said without any context being given. You need not 


150. Letter. File No. 81, C. D. Deshmukh Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

151. See Appendix 18. 

152. Held from 30 May to 4 June 1959. For details see SWJN/SS/49/pp. 413-422. 
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trouble about these matters. Our public life has become an arena of charges and 
counter-charges. This is most distressing, and 1 really do not know what to do 
about it. 

You refer to a particular case about which you had furnished me some 
particulars. This was about the acquisition of land for the Thiagaraja College at 
Madurai in the Madras State. I must confess that I was negligent in this matter. 1 
quite forgot about it. Much later, this matter was mentioned to me, and 1 found 
that some kind of an enquiry had been made by me a long time ago. I have no 
recollection of the facts. But, as far as 1 can remember, this was an old case, 
probably at the time when Shri C. Rajagopalachari was Chief Minister, 15 ' though 
I am not sure of this now’. I felt a little hesitation in raising this old case, more 
especially as Rajaji was probably Chief Minister then. Now that you have reminded 
me of this again, I am enquiring into it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


54. To K. Kama raj: Madurai Thiagaraja College 154 


February 7, 1960 


My dear Kamaraj, 

Some time ago, C.D. Deshmukh drew my attention to the case of the acquisition 
of land for the Thiagaraja College at Madurai. According to his information, this 
was a very improper acquisition and he wanted me to enquire into it. Unfortunately, 
I forgot to deal with it then. I shall be grateful if you will find out what the facts 
are and let me know. My impression is that this is an old matter. Probably it took 
place at the time when Shri Rajagopalachari was Chief Minister of Madras, though 
I am not quite sure. 155 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


153. 1952-54. 

154. Letter to K. Kamaraj, the Chief Minister of Madras State. 

155. The same day Nehru made the same inquiry of A. L. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University, Sri Prakasa. and V. V. Giri. 
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55. In the Rajya Sabha: Deshmukh’s Tribunal Proposal 156 

V. K. Dhage : 157 
N. C. Sekhar . 158 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether he has written any letter to Shri C. D. Desbmukh with regard to 
Shri Deshmukh’s proposal for the establishment of a high-power tribunal to 
inquire into the charges of corruption against persons in high authority 
including the Ministers and 

(b) if so, whether he has received any reply from Shri Deshmukh? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b) The Prime Minister has had some correspondence 
with Shri C.D. Deshmukh on this subject. 

The Prime Minister is of opinion that the formation of a special tribunal 
would not be feasible, but that every effort should be made to enquire into any 
charges of substance and, further, to expedite disposal of such matters. 

V. K. Dhage: May I know, Sir, whether Mr. Deshmukh has given any special 
reason for the appointment of a tribunal for this purpose? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I do not see any special reason, except perhaps — it might 
be stated — -that the persons who give that information should be protected. That 
is the only thing mentioned, as far as I remember. 

V.K. Dhage: May I know. Sir, whether the Prime Minister, in his 
correspondence with Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, has made any alternative proposal 
to him? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I had suggested to Mr. Deshmukh that I would be very glad if 
he could supply me with the information about these cases which he might have 
heard of. When he wrote to me that he would not like to disclose the names of his 
informants, I said that I did not want the names of his informants — only the case 
itself. Thereafter he said that he was unable to supply me with the particulars of 
the case as such, but he mentioned the types of cases — not the case itself but the 
types of cases that he had in mind. That was not any information about any 
particular case or any particular individual. And it was difficult for me to get hold 

156. Oral answers to questions, 15 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates (Second Series), Vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 639-42. 

157. Independent, from Andhra Pradesh. 

158. Congress, from Kerala. 
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of it. Thereafter I suggested to him that it might be possible for someone of 
repute to look into this matter informally and advise me as to what should be 
done. That is the present position. 

P.D. Himatsingka: 159 Has not Mr. Deshmukh given any information about a 
number of cases and the nature of the complaints received by him and asked 
for it to be screened before it is passed on for enquiry? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just said that he mentioned only the types of cases he 
had in mind; that is to say, the place, name, individual, etc. were not mentioned, 
and that was not enough to trace any case — except perhaps particulars regarding 
one or two cases, but I find it difficult to trace anything. There was one particular 
case, as far as I remember, about which he had given some particulars which 
escaped my mind — some old case from South India 160 — and I am at present 
making enquiries into that case. 

Jaswant Singh: 161 Sir, in addition to w hat Mr. C.D. Deshmukh has mentioned, 
Mr. V. P. Menon, a former Secretary, has also mentioned certain cases in 
regard to corruption. Would those cases also be investigated and considered 
along with these cases? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If hon. Members are interested, I can either make a statement 
on the subject or lay certain papers, but briefly 1 would like to say that every case 
that he mentioned took place when Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was Minister and Mr. 
V.P. Menon was Secretary of the Ministry concerned. Those cases were examined 
fairly, thoroughly by the Attorney-General and, I think, the Solicitor-General, and 
they sent some advice to us that they did not advise any steps to be taken, after 
examining them, and that it was not feasible for any steps to be taken. This was 
examined then by a Committee consisting, I think, of Mr. Rajagopalachari and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. They accepted the advice of the Attorney-General and 
sent on the papers to me, I accepted their recommendation that there was not 
enough substance to those cases. Of course, I speak from memory broadly 
about this. In regard to one particular case — I think it was about Sardar Narmada 
Prasad Singh — he was actually proceeded against in connection with another 
major matter, some insurance matter and thereafter he absconded. As far as I 
remember, after some time he was apprehended and he served a fairly heavy 
sentence. 


159. Congress, from West Bengal. 

160. See item 54. 

161. Independent, from Rajasthan. 
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N.C. Sekhar: May I know whether the Prime Minister is aware of the I.P.A. 
despatch in which it has been stated that Mr. Deshmukh expressed willingness 
to disclose in confidence more facts about instances of corruption in high 
quarters to some eminent personalities in order to convince them that he was 
levelling those charges with a full sense of responsibility? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not aware of that particular thing which the hon. Member 
has perhaps read somewhere. I do not know what that is. But I have already 
stated what I indicated to Mr. Deshmukh in regard to this matter . 162 

Mr. Chairman: Next question . 163 


56. To K. D. Malaviya: Corruption Charges 164 


reuruary 10 , ivou 


My dear Keshava, 

I am passing on to you what a newspaperman has written to me. 

He says that your wife owns some acres of land in Gola Gokaran in U.P., 
\v ich is said to be a fairly large area. This land is cultivated by the Manager of 
t e Hindustan Sugar Mills in Gola Gokaran on her behalf. Sugarcane is grown in 
that farm and the cost of cultivation is said to be met by the mills. Your wife gets 
priority for fertilisers and other facilities from Government and, because of this, 
she gets more fertilisers than are required for her own piece of land. The Sugar 

i 1 ^ ^° r ^ ert ^ sers ^ US use d, as also for the fertilizers used for neighbouring 

ands. The Manager of the Sugar Mills also markets the sugarcane and sells it to 
e m us * an ^ u § ar Mills. The entire sale proceeds of the sugarcane are remitted 
to your wife without deducting the cost of cultivation. 

i •^ 1US j says ’ l an d belonging to Mrs Malaviya is being managed, 

cultivated, produce marketed, etc. by the Manager of the Hindustan Sugar Mills. 


162. See items 52-53. 

^ so ^ a Mehta, p SP, returned to the subject of corruption and the proposed 
levels in the T — He Z™ vociferous in pointing out that there was “corruption at all 
“I cannot hel mmistrat , 1 ° n ' Nehru complained that his voice was “loud”, Mehta retorted, 
such banter wT V °‘ Ce ’ to u wh,ch Nehru conceded, “Not at all, we all put up with it.” After 
he needed fal? ig * ee , at corruption was a serious matter and had to be dealt with, but 

“ Bu ‘ k ,s “ ' Mn ‘ ord ' n “ y p “ i,bn “ «■*>“» -** 
164. Letter to the Union Minister of Mines and Oil. 
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I have thought it best to send this on to you. The man who has reported it is 
thoroughly irresponsible and he might give publicity to this in his own way. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to send me facts. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


57. To Takhtmal Jain: Corruption Charges 165 

February 17, 1960 

My dearTakhtmalji, 

Your letter of the 14th February. 

When I saw the article in the Blitz,' 66 I asked for this matter to be enquired 
into. It was referred to the Special Police Establishment. I was told that the story 
relates to some allegations in regard to some purchases made for the Madhya 
Pradesh Roadways. Apparently the General Manager of these Roadways was 
connected with these allegations. It is reported to me that after enquiry no criminal 
liability was revealed on the part of this officer. Further enquiries are being made. 

I do not quite know how this applies to you except that you were distantly 
concerned as a Minister. 167 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


58. To S. R. Das: Investigating Corruption Charges 168 


February 19, 1960 


My dear Mr. Das, 

I am writing to you about a delicate and troublesome matter. It is with some 
reluctance that, I am suggesting something which will add to your burdens. But 
after much thought I have felt that I should request you to do something which 
no one else can do better than you. I hope that you will be good enough to accept 
the suggestion I make below. 


165. Letter to the General Secretary, AICC. File No. 7(209)/60-66-PMS. 

166. Of 30 January 1960. 

1 67. Takhtmal Jain was the Minister of Commerce, Industry and Agriculture in Madhya Pradesh, 
1956-58. 

168. Letter to S. R. Das, the Vice- Chancellor of Visva- Bharati, Santiniketan. 
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You may have read in the newspapers of a speech delivered by Shri CD. 
Deshmukh in Madras some months ago. This was one of his V.S. Srinivasa 
Sastri Memorial lectures. 169 In the course of this speech, he referred to various 
types of corruption which are prevalent in the Government and administration of 
the country. He added that the informants are nearly in every case timid and 
fearful lest they should come into trouble by testifying to alleged facts. In order 
to deal with such a situation, he suggested the formation of “a high level impartial 
standing judicial tribunal to investigate and report on complaints or information:’ 
He added that “if such a commission is established, I shall be happy to make a 
beginning by lodging half a dozen ‘informations’ myself.” 

Some time afterwards, I wrote to him on this subject 170 and said that if he 
would be good enough to supply me with such information as he possessed, 1 
would look into it immediately and take such steps for further enquiries as might 
be considered necessary. To this he replied that he regretted he could not let me 
have such information as he had in his possession or any particulars that have 
come to his notice. 1 He felt that the course of stray official investigation could 
be erratic and might recoil on the well-meaning informing officers themselves. 
Unless a tribunal or commission is appointed, notifies its procedures and extends 
some kind of protection to complainants, apart from giving proof of their capacity' 
to pursue investigations energetically and bring offenders to justice without sparing 
the influential, it will not be possible for anyone to lay information. 

This is the substance of what he wrote to me. He added, in his letter to me, 
the types of cases of corruption etc. that he had in mind, without giving any 
particulars of places or individuals. 

I sent a reply to him saying that I quite understood his wish to protect or not 
to jeopardise the security of any officer. All that I wanted was information about 
the actual cases he might have in mind, with such details as he could give, to 
enable me to try to trace these cases. I added that I receive frequently letters of 
complaint. Whenever such a complaint had come to me, I had tried to find out 
confidentially from such sources as were open to me, what the facts were. Some 
of these cases had also been discussed thoroughly in State Assemblies and otherwise 
gone into. Action followed in some cases. But, generally, I had found on enquiry' 
that very vague charges were made, often without any substance, and I further 
said that I had great doubts about the advisability of having a tribunal or a 
commission with wide terms of reference to enquire into every odd charge that 
might reach me. I did not know if such a thing was being done in any country. Of 


169. July 1959. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 328 and SWJN/SS/55/pp 1 1 1-115 

1 70. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 328 

171. See SWJN/SS/55/pp. 437-439. 
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course, any specific charge, if it appeared to have any substance, should certainly 
be enquired into. 

I requested him, therefore, to let me know, confidentially, any cases that he 
had in mind without telling me the sources of his information. 

In his reply to this letter, Deshmukh regretted his inability to supply me with 
any information about any cases. 

I gave a good deal of thought to this matter both because it was important 
and because it was being publicly agitated. I wanted to discover some way of 
getting out of this deadlock. Ultimately I suggested to Deshmukh that I might 
request you to agree to look into any information that he might submit to you in 
a preliminary way and advise us how we should proceed in this matter. The idea 
was that Deshmukh should directly communicate with you and send you such 
material as he might have. You would thereupon look through it and give your 
advice. 

This was, of course, subject to your agreeing to do so. Deshmukh has agreed 
with my proposal. There the matter stands now. 

May 1 now beg of you to agree to what I have suggested above? The matter 
is no doubt a delicate one, but it should not, I hope, involve any heavy burden on 
you. Any advice that you give will be of great help to us to decide what further 
steps might be taken. I hope, therefore, that you will agree. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

59. To C. D. Deshmukh: Shanker Lall’s Charges 172 

February 22, 1960 

My dear Deshmukh, 

Please refer to your letter of February 1 5 th, 1 960, forwarding me a communication 
addressed to you by Shanker Lall. I am enclosing a note by my Principal Private 
Secretary on this subject. 173 I am asking him to inform the Special Police 
Establishment that these charges must be fully investigated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


172. Letter. File No. 81. C. D. Deshmukh Papers, NMML. 

173. See Appendix 36. 
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(iii) M. T. Joseph’s Suicide 

60. To K. Ram 174 

I see from the newspapers that the enquiry being made into the suicide of Dr 
Joseph has been apparently completed. ' 5 The enquiry was made by some officer 
of the Food & Agriculture Ministry. It appears that he has suggested some relaxation 
of rules or a more liberal interpretation of them. 

2. I have not seen the report of the enquiry. But it seems to me that this is 
a much more serious matter than a question of a more liberal interpretation. 
However, so far as the rules are concerned, the matter should come up before the 
Cabinet. 

3. But what I particularly want to know is the responsibility of people 
concerned, both in the Food & Agriculture Ministry and the Finance Ministry. I 
hope that the enquiring officer has dealt with this question. 


61. To D. P. Karmarkar 176 


February 5, 1960 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I spoke to you about Khanolkar 1 on the telephone. I was surprised to learn from 
you that perhaps Khanolkar might not be quite up to the mark now. Such 
information as I have received is that he is doing excellent work. In fact. Dr. 
Homi Bhabha speaks very highly of him, as do others. I spoke to Homi Bhabha 
today about him. 

I have long been of opinion that our scientists must be treated differently 
from the way we have done in the past. The recent suicide of Dr, Joseph 178 has 
made this matter very urgent. I do not like our high scientific personnel being 
p aced under various grades of Secretaries and the like who know nothing about 
science. I propose to raise this matter in Cabinet one day so that our scientific 
institutions should be autonomous in many ways. 

Again, in these scientific institutions the proper course should be for a person 
to be trained to take the place of the head. By this training he gets to know that 
institution thoroughly and can then step into the higher place when necessary, 
is usmess of advertising and bringing a new man in is not very satisfactory. 


174. Note to the PPS, 1 February 1960 

175. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 291-293 and hems 61-64 in th.s volume. 

176. Letter to the Union Health Minister. 

177. V. R. Khanolkar, Director, Indian Cancer Research Centre. 

178. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 291-293 and items 60, 62-64 in this volume. 
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In fact. I want our scientific institutions to run in the manner such institutions are 
run in other countries. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


62. To Vishnu Sahay 179 

I mentioned to you today that I had received the 
report of the Inquiry Officer regarding the case 
of Dr. Joseph who committed suicide. 180 My P.P.S. 
has put up a note on it. As you are dealing with 
this matter, I should like to have your comments 
also before I suggest what further action we might 
take. I am, therefore, sending you the report and 
my PPS’s note. Please return these with your note 
when it is ready. 

2 . There are at least two aspects of this case: 

(1) The responsibility of individual officers, and 

(2) how far the rules are bad and require revision. 

3 . The fact that there was probably no mala 
fides of an officer is not enough. If that officer 
has been slack or negligent in his work, that has 
to be stated. 

4. The recommendations made by the Inquiry Officer do not seem to me to 
be adequate. But I shall not say anything further on this subject at present. The 
important thing is that we must speedily and thoroughly revise rules etc. 

5. Dr. Bhabha told me two days ago that scientific institutions, even when 
they are attached to Ministries, should be given a very large measure of autonomy 
in their internal work. Appointments, promotions, etc. should be the responsibility 
of the institution itself, that is, of scientists there. The idea of the competence of 
the scientist being judged by some junior officer in any Ministry seems to me on 
the face of it wrong. Thus, for someone in the Finance Ministry to say that an 
increment of Rs. 30-00 could not be given to Dr. Joseph because this was not in 
accordance with the rules, is a wholly wrong approach. 

6. I might mention that adequate provision has been made for Mrs. Joseph 
and her children. 



179. Note to the Cabinet Secretary, 6 February 1960. 

180. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 291-293 and items 60-61, 63-64 in this volume. 
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63. To B. V. Keskar 181 


February 6, 1960 

My dear Balkrishna, 

I had a visit today from a young woman, Dr. Miss Gargi Gupta, She told me her 
story, and as she is employed in the Publications Division, I am writing to you. 

She told me that she was employed in your Ministry, in the Publications 
Division, as Sub-Editor at Rs.250/- a month. Thereafter, she asked for some kind 
of study leave, having got a scholarship in Columbia, New York, got a degree 
there of M.S. in Journalism and returned after about a year. Meanwhile, she had 
also taken a Ph.D. degree of Delhi. She has been working in the Publications 
Division since her return. Naturally, she wanted to better her prospects and, 
therefore, asked for permission to apply for some post in the Education Ministry' 
and in the Railway Board. Both these posts had something to do with Hindi. She 
was told by your Ministry that she would not be permitted to apply. It was 
pointed out to her that, under the terms and conditions for the grant of extraordinary 
leave to her in excess of the normal limit of three months, her application for 
higher jobs elsewhere cannot be forwarded for a period of at least three years 
after coming back to her post. 

This case is perilously near in some respects to the case of Dr. Joseph, who 
committed suicide recently, 18- partly because his applications to other Ministries 
etc. were not forwarded. Of course, there is much difference between the two 
cases. But this fact as well as some other facts are common to them. 

I presume that your Ministry considers itself bound by some rule. I rather 
doubt if a rule like that applies, or should apply, to applications for service under 
Government. The whole point is that Government having paid some money, or 
given certain facilities for study abroad, should have some guarantee of service 
afterwards. To that extent, the rule might be legitimate. But to apply the rule 
between Departments seems to me to stretch it too far. 

Apart from this interpretation of the rule, I think the rule itself is not fair or 
proper except in certain limited circumstances, and we are going to consider a 
complete overhaul of similar rules as a result of the enquiry into Joseph’s case, 
which as you know has created a sensation. As interpreted, the rule is in favour 
of mediocrity and of discouraging any initiative or ability. 


181. Letter to the Union Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 

182. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 291-293 and items 60-62, 64 in this volume. 
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I should like you to look into this matter yourself, and I think you should 
permit her to apply to any Government Ministry or Department to better her 
prospects. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


64. In the Rajya Sabha 183 

Bhupesh Gupta: 184 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to states: 

(a) whether he has recently made any public appeal to the Indian scientists 
and technicians now residing in foreign countries to return to India; and 

(b) if so, whether in this connection Government have contacted such 
scientists and technicians through Indian Missions abroad with any concrete 
proposal? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) The Prime Minister did not make any particular public 
appeal, but he did refer to this matter in the course of a speech he delivered at a 
meeting of the Association of Scientific Workers of India in Bombay on January 
4, I960. 185 

(b) Government has been taking special steps to get full particulars of Indian 
scientists abroad through our Embassies and other sources. A National Register 
of scientific and technical personnel is maintained by the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. This Register contains a Special Section for Indian 
scientists abroad. Out of 3,500 scientific and technical registrants in this Special 
Section of the National Register, over 1 100 have reported their return to India. 

Information about scientists abroad is circulated to various Departments of 
the Central Government and to State Governments, as well as to other employing 
agencies in the country, further, a Pool of Scientists has been created, and the 
persons enrolled in its “Abroad Section” are considered for employment even 
without their applying for the posts. 

The Union Public Service Commission and the C.S.I.R. have somewhat relaxed 
their rules in regard to the employment of persons in this Special Section. 


183. Reply to questions, 10 February 1960, Rajya Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXIX, 

pp. 212-216. 

184. CPI from West Bengal. 

185. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 348-35 1 . 
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Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether the attention of the Prime Minister has 
been drawn to the fact that pay, conditions of service and security of service 
are among the main reasons why these Indian scientists and technical experts 
residing abroad are not very keen on coming back to our country to take part 
in national reconstruction? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Sir. There has been some improvement in the pay of 
scientists and technicians in India but it is obvious that we in India cannot compete 
with rich countries like, say, the United States of America in this regard. 

Bhupesh Gupta: May I know' whether the Prime Minister thinks that the 
tragic suicide by Dr. M. Joseph who was a scientist may have created adverse 
impact on the minds of our scientists residing abroad and, if so, what steps 
have the Government taken with a view to offsetting such effect on the 
minds of scientists abroad by way of concrete proposals? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The case of Dr. Joseph, Sir, is a very tragic affair which has 
been a matter of grave concern to Government and I believe, as the hon. Member 
says, that case may have produced some reactions in the minds of people abroad 
or here. That is natural. So far as that particular case is concerned, it is a separate 
matter which we are dealing with to the best of our ability. In that connection, 
apart from the individual case, we are revising most of our rules concerning such 
matters so as to prevent delays and so as to see that fair treatment is accorded. 
As for creating impressions abroad, it is our general policy. 

Jaswant Singh: 186 1 would like to know whether, after the so-called appeal of 
the Prime Minister or the reference in his speech, any favourable response 
has been made by the scientists abroad. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just said in my reply that out of the number listed in our 
Special Section for Indian Scientists abroad over 1100 have come back and 
reported to us. 

Sonusing Dhansing Patil: 1 * Has it come to the notice of the Prime Minister 
that we have got palatial laboratories and ill-fed scientists and, if it is so may 
I know whether that criticism is justified? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a matter of facts and figures. We do want our scientists 
to be well paid. As for palatial laboratories, If broadly speaking they are meant for 

186. Independent from Rajasthan 

187. Congress, from Bombay State. 
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the work that is to be done, we have to supply in such scientific laboratories all 
kinds of things on a rather generous scale, such as air-conditioning and all that. 
Otherwise the experiments cannot be conducted. I do not think myself that there 
has been any marked wastage in the erection of these buildings. 

N. M. Lingam: 188 Is it a fact that apart from unattractive scales of pay, the 
main reason for the flight of scientific talent from India has been the 
suppression and discouragement of junior scientists by the seniors in our 
laboratories and other institution and occasionally the stealing of results by 
the seniors? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is an educational matter — what senior professor does to his 
assistance or others. 

Dr. H. N. Kunzru: 189 Have the 1100 scientists, who have returned to India 
from abroad, been suitably employed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot give an answer to that question. Sir, but, as I have 
said, apart from actual employment, we have created a pool where we put in 
these scientists and even if there is no employment available at that time we pay 
them a salary. At present I think there are a little over 200 persons placed for the 
first time in this pool and a second lot is going to be taken soon. 

T. 'IT. : =FIT 3ft W eft sfK ‘TT^T ■3TPT 

>31(3=110 *TR?r #3 sro het cpfa cj^r 

^ ^ TC tSRcfiT SZJFT (ffn 3T1W 

iPHftw'd htr $ we t? 

[ Translation begins: 

P.N. Rajabhoj: 190 Has the Prime Minister’s attention been drawn to the “Letters 
to the Editor” in The Times of India and other Indian newspapers, describing 
the difficulties faced by scientists who have returned to India following his 
appeal to them. How many such scientists and technical personnel are now 
abroad? 

Translation ends.] 


1 88. Congress, from Madras State. 

1 89. Independent, from UP. 

190. Congress, from Bombay State. 
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: 3TNfe 3TF|?Rcb fei WIT fe | $TFW ^rfe 3 snfe t % I mt 
fettis fett % pfe fe'3TTfe t fef 3fP T^fe mr I 3FTT pfe t # Pf ^T7T 

nO'fti <f<ST vjJ| 4 )'‘ii i 

[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Perhaps you have asked about Ayurvedic specialists. They are 
in a different category. If they are classified as scientists, they would definitely 
benefit. If not, some other way will have to be found. 

Translation ends.] 

D. A. Mirza: 1 Is it a fact that an eminent scientist. Dr. Chandrasekhar 192 by 
name, is serving in the United States and may I know why every effort is not 
made to get him back to India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Dr. Chandrasekhar is now an American citizen — has been for 
some years and he has been invited on some occasions to come here. I hope he 
may be able to come in the future. He is a very eminent man; there is no doubt 
about it. 

TTR-HFR : W ^ PTR c|qr fcp WET <ET 

wife sit cttft t aitr ferpfer ^ tTi^nf ^ ^rr ijpjfe 
^Jht? *TRT d(lcb T7 ^t felW W t P PRjft t^t^feT TT 4I4;N<I ^ftT ^Tof 
3 fT TP %? 

[Translation begins: 

Ram Sahay. Will the honourable Prime Minister please let us know whether 
any survey has been carried out about those who are abroad and have applied 
to return to India, and about their applications not being treated properly. 

Translation ends.] 


191. Congress, from Madras State. 

192. Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar(1910-1995); an astrophysicist who, with WilliamA. Fowler, 
won the 1983 Nobel Prize for Physics; on the University of Chicago faculty from 1937 
until his death in 1995 at the age of 84. He became a citizen of the United States in 1953. 

193. Congress, from Madhya Pradesh. 
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■ 31Hdl< % ^TF \JFcfT t t #*1 3ft ?TFT ^ t ^F, F*T 
F ^FF t, T¥ t ^TRT 1 1 F^ ^ tt^ 3TTcrft <ET MF ^ 1 1 T^T qft ^Trf^f^m 
^ FlBT ^TFT f oft TTgj cHtsFIF F 3TTFR TT& p^TTFT cpnf^i^RT ^ ^ TT 

3TFT Fftft 

t, F^TFf 5 ^ =Btf §TTi ^TFf 1 1 dfdH ^TF 7IRIM Ft W | % jft SUT^T 3 TFF vfPfr 

^F ?^TTFT ?TFJ3> Ft ^TTFT I, 3F <$5 MF ^ 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The general problem is that the salary they expect is more than 
what we can pay. This is not a question of a particular individual. Persons with 
the same qualifications, work here on such salaries, and often with higher 
qualifications. Let me tell you one thing, the foreign degree may no doubt be 
better, but the general perception that those who abroad are invariably better is 
not very proper. 

Translation ends.] 

Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether, in view of the fact that it is sometimes 
very difficult for the scientists to directly contact the authorities by coming 
here, Government have given any instructions to the State Governments or 
they have any machinery there to contact the scientists and experts who 
come back from abroad for their absorption or employment? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have said that all that is circulated to the State Governments. 


(d) Social Groups 

65. To Mir Mushtaq Ahmed: The Haj 194 

January 30, 1960 

Dear Mushtaq Ahmed, 

I have your letter of the 29th January about the Haj pilgrims. I am having the 
matter examined by our Haj Committee. 

I am somewhat surprised to read the criticism of our Ambassador in Saudi 
Arabia, Shri Kidwai. l9S To say that he has no work to do on the political level is 


194. Letter to Mushtaq Ahmed of PSP (Delhi State Branch). Mir Mushtaq Ahmed papers, 
NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

195. M.K. Kidwai. 
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not correct. I have met many pilgrims after their return from the Haj and everyone 
of them has spoken highly of Kidwai and how he has helped them. It would not 
be right for him to have his headquarters at Mecca. So far as I know, no diplomatic 
personnel live there. Jedda is fixed for this purpose by the Saudi Arabian 
Government, and I think it is rightly so fixed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


66. To Sampurnanand: Evacuee Property 196 

February 8, 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have received a letter from Raj Narain who I presume is Leader of the Socialist 
Party in the U.P. Assembly. With his letter, he has sent me a copy of another 
letter. I am sending you these two papers. 

You will see that in this it is stated that a member of the Socialist Party, 
Jhansi, named Ansari had some landed property in Jhansi. This property was at 
first declared evacuee property and later Ansari ’s share in it was released. It is 
stated that R.B.Dhulekar, Chairman, U.P. Council, went with some police officials 
and took forcible possession of this property. The police did nothing to prevent 
this and, in fact, pushed away Ansari’s wife and children. 

Here is a definite complaint which deserves enquiry. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. In the Lok Sabha: Indian Pilgrims in Saudi Arabia 197 

M B. Thakore: 8 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether a large number of pilgrims from India experience hardships in 
Saudi Arabia in getting their passage to India, and accommodation and 
for want of furniture in “ Musafirkhanas" etc.; and 


JJJ- 10 the Chief Minister of UP. File No. 3(177)/60-H. Also available in JN Collection. 

197. Reply to questions, 9 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, 
pp. 65-68. 

198. MJP, MP from Patan, Bombay State. 
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(b) if so, what steps have been taken by Government to remove such 
inconveniences to them? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Sadath 
Ali Khan): (a) and (b). No hardship was experienced by the Indian pilgrims in 
the past. Last year, however, some instances of hardships were brought to 
the notice of the Government of India. They were mainly due to (i) excessive 
heat in 1959 in Saudi Arabia and (ii) big gaps in between the inward sailings. 

There were no complaints about lack of facilities in the Musafirkhana in 
Jedda which is the responsibility of the Government of Saudi Arabia. They 
always try to provide maximum amenities to the pilgrims. 

The hardships experienced by the Indian pilgrims in respect of return 
passages were brought to the notice of the Government of Saudi Arabia with 
a view to remedy them. The matter is being actively pursued by our 
Ambassador in Jeddah. 199 

M.B. Thakore: May I know from the hon. Prime Minister whether any 
representation was made to the Government of India to remove inconveniences 
to the pilgrims at Jeddah; if so, the nature of the representation and the steps 
taken by the Government regarding this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not aware of any such representation. 1 cannot say off- 
hand that no papers reached us, but I am not aware of it, and my own information 
is, and I have personally received letters from many pilgrims praising the 
arrangements made by the Government of India there and the part our Ambassador 
in Jedda took in helping them. 

'3T.^- dlR=h : % 31? -iimi dl6c1l ## FIT # 4l<*> TT 

% t 'dldfld 3# | 3# 7F% 3ft 3|cT Ft# I, W F 1 # R# 

?TF t 3R«T % WRT 357# # dl^HM 

# M TgF 3# ## ^lRb<yHI drf# 13# 3" # I 

[Translation begins: 

A.M. Tariq: I would like to know from the Prime Minister, considering the 
hardships faced by Indian pilgrims in Saudi Arabia, is it not possible for 
India, in consultation with the Saudi Government, to propose building its 
own Musafirkhana. 


Translation ends.] 


199. M. K. Kidwai. 
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^Tlf^r RT^T FfaT I eft W5& 3TTT eft |^ReT % 

c Fi*$ ^'el^iHId t ^ftT 3F ^TRt 1 1 ^1% #, ^pft ^T, ?RF ITT TSF cFT 

3fpt 3tfpft M^ll-fl cjft Fteft 2ft I rtf^Tfaj^t cT^^^^nMIHId ^FFt 

afl7 ^T?T et=E F^T FfT^jF 1 3FT f$ ^^IIHId TiTT efr faff efitf qft 3Rt 
1 1 *IF % FF FFT 3TFF7 WR^tf FT gFTfo>TtFT% sRT^f F$f 33?JT I FFTff 

eTTT ft FFT 3 >-k(| FtRIF t, '3FFRTM t, 3ftT f$RT% ^|Rb< efFT FfT^ f FF FTFrf t 
FoTt Ft gFTFTt FjpT 3TRFT |? #TF WII FF t fat Fttf ^wft FFT Ft jftTFT F?f W 
F>t ^jft Fit, F$T FFTT TtFieTT I -3tk 3TFFTT F5T TTtF ^ | M f% F?T FF$ft F FTTF |, 
3TTfeft FF" TtF F?T FTT?t 1 1 FF gfaqtW FtFTTcft tl 

[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It does not seem appropriate. First, the Saudi Government 
makes many arrangements and it keeps on increasing. In old days, say ten, twelve 
or fifteen years back pilgrims used to face a lot of difficulties. Of late these 
arrangements have increased manifold as the Saudi Government in not short of 
resources. Therefore, the question of building a Musafirkhana does not arise. 
We manage hospitals and doctors there and pilgrims returning from there say that 
in comparison to earlier days the condition now is very comfortable. However, 
no one can change the climate or the heat of Saudi Arabia. More often, like in the 
case of Kashi in India, people go on the Haj Pilgrimage at the fag end of their life. 
This creates difficulties. 


Translation ends.] 


3T-3- ^Tfef) : ^liil ^I6cll cpjy ^TF % fcfr 

FTTT ^IMdiRld "sH'dlH ?fF Fft cFFF % fF^FTFft sjliqfH cjft Ff^cT FTJ?t FTFTF 
FT ^TtrT gf ? aftr FFT FF ^ ^Idid Fff t fa> TFSi^t 3RF #FTT FFF Fp 

FIT tf=be 1 l ? 


[Translation begins: 


A. M. Tariq: I would also like to know from the Prime Minister whether is it 
not a fact that this year due to inadequate arrangements many Indian pilgrims 
died? And is it also not a fact that there are certain private Indian 
Musafirkhanas there? Is it not be possible for similar Musafirkhanas to be 
put up there in consultation with the Indian Ambassador in Jeddah? 


Translation ends.] 
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JTF ^TcT 1 1 ^ clTcT ^ t Rfc efrjf TT 
?nT=FTW FT W, RtfTFT TOT W tf, T^TFft =& T3TF % I firRT 3TI*f>dM TOT % 
TO ^ Rid =h1d fj|**lt;K ^f •T^t ddicll I 

[Translation begins: 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not think that this is true. Yes, pilgrims died owing to hot 
weather. Who else is responsible for their death other than the heat of the sun? I 
cannot say much. 


Translation ends.] 

M.B. Thakore: May I know whether it is a fact that our Embassy at Jeddah 

is at an inconvenient place? 

Mr. Speaker: Inconvenient to whom? 

M. B. Thakore: Our pilgrims are not able to go there. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: If some people abroad say that Delhi is an inconvenient place 
for their Missions to stay, I am afraid we are not likely to change it. Jeddah is the 
diplomatic centre of the Saudi Arabian Government. All the Ambassadors in Saudi 
Arabia have their Missions, Offices and Chanceries in Jeddah; so do ours. Mecca 
is — I forget the exact distance — within a couple of hours’ motor drive from 
there; it is about thirty or forty or fifty miles, I forget exactly how much. That is 
a proper place. Now, some people have suggested that it should be in Mecca 
itself. That, I think, would not be feasible, convenient or to the liking of the Saudi 
Arabian Government. 


68. To Lai Bahadur Shastri: Zohra Ansari 200 


February 18, 1960 


My dear Lai Bahadur, 

On the 8th of January I sent you some papers which Zohra Ansari 201 had given 
me. I think these papers consisted of a petition from some Muslims of Allahabad. 
You replied that you were making enquiries from the U.P. Government. What has 
been the result of your enquiries? 


200. Letter to the Union Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

201. Daughter of M. A. Ansari. 
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Zohra Ansari is here now. She wants to go to Lucknow to see Sampumanandji, 
probably about this matter. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


69. To K. Kamaraj: Nilgiri Tribals 202 


February 18, 1960 

My dear Kamaraj, 

I wonder if you remember that last year, when I went to Ooty, 1 also visited 
Kotagiri in the Nilgiris." There was one w idespread complaint there. This was 
about lack of w ater. This troubled them greatly and they had to go long distances 
to fetch a little water. Even some wells dried up during the dry season 

I have received today another pathetic appeal on behalf of the people round 
about Kotagiri. C ould not something be done for them? They are very poor tribal 
folk who deserve help and sympathy. 1 hope you will be able to do something. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Representative Institutions 

70. To G. B. Pant: Rajya Sabha Nominations 204 


February 10, 1960 

My dear Pantji, 

Early in April, four ot the President’s nominees to the Rajya Sabha will Finish their 
term and retire. We shall have to consider what recommendations we should 
send to the President about these seats. I shall speak to vou about this matter 
later. 

The four Members of the Rajya Sabha who are retiring are: 

Shri M. Satyanarayana 
Shn Pnthviraj Kapoor 


202. Letter to the Chief Minister of Madras State 

203. See SWJN SS 49 pp 49-52 & 293-294 

204. Letter. 
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Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

71. To D. Sanjiviah: Panchayats to run Social Welfare 205 

February 16, 1960 

My dear Sanjiviah, 

Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh 206 came to see me today and told me that she was 
greatly distressed by some orders passed by the Andhra Pradesh Government. 
These were about the Panchayats taking over the social welfare work programmes 
in the State. I do not know all the facts, but 1 think any change that is going to be 
made should allow for a sufficient period of time. A sudden change will upset the 
work being done and create difficulties about the numerous persons employed as 
social workers. These are specially women. 

From any point of view; there should be no sudden change. Let the Panchayats 
see what is being done and gradually they can adapt themselves to new conditions. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(f) Media 


72. To G. B. Pant: Current Criticises B. M. Kaul 207 


January' 31, 1960 


My dear Pantji, 

Some time ago, my attention was drawn to a series of articles in Current , the 
weekly appearing in Bombay. In these articles, scurrilous attacks were made on 
Lt.-General B.M. Kaul. 20 * To my knowledge, some of the statements made were 
completely w ithout foundation, and the general tone of the articles was malicious. 
I enquired further into this matter and 1 was convinced that the charges made 


205. Letter to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. File No. 17(!9)57-60-PMS. 

206. Chairman, Central Social Welfare Board 

207. Letter. 

208. General Officer Commanding, Fourth Division of the Indian Army. 
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were absolutely untrue. In a public speech I delivered in Bombay early in January, 209 
I referred to malicious charges being made against our senior officers and said 
that this kind of thing could not be tolerated. I did not mention by name either 
Current or General B.M. Kaul. 

On my return from Bombay, I asked the Defence Ministry to go into these 
matters thoroughly and report to me the facts and what action they suggest 
might be taken. This has been done and I have been supplied with various notes. 
One of these notes is by the Defence Minister, another by his Ministry, and there 
are other papers. Also, there is a statement by Lt.-General B.M. Kaul. 

I am sending all these papers, including the articles from Current, to you. 
When you have looked through them, I should like to discuss the matter with 
you. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


73. To B. V. Keskar: No Foreign Control of Media 210 

February 28, 1960 

My dear Balkrishna, 

I am forwarding a letter to you from A.D. Mani." 11 I do not like the idea of our 
internal news agencies being controlled by foreign people. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


209. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 271-274. 

210. Letter to the Union Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 

211 ^° ln * s ra ' se d by A. D. Mani of PTI were about the recognition of certain Indian news 
agencies and AIR’s subscription to PTI. 
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74. To Vishnu Sahay: Mahalanobis for the Planning 
Commission 1 

The whole idea of appointing Professor Mahalanobis as a de facto Member of the 
Planning Commission was in effect for him to function as a full Member. At that 
time, however, he preferred not to become a full Member. I was even then prepared 
to appoint him as such. 2 

2 . The suggestion that the Honorary Statistical Adviser to the Cabinet should 
be an ex-officio Member of the Planning Commission is, I think, on the whole 
not desirable, because membership is thus conferred not to an individual, but to a 
post. 

3. Iam prepared now for Professor Mahalanobis to be made a full Member 
of the Planning Commission. But, before this is done, you might have a talk with 
Professor Mahalanobis about it and how far this will fit in with his being Head of 
the Indian Statistical Institute. Probably, though I am not sure, he will not care to 
accept any salary. You can clear these matters up and then we can consider what 
we should do. 


75. Minutes of Cabinet Meeting: Third Plan 3 

Physical Targets and Financial Resources for the Third Plan 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister (in chair) 

Cabinet considered the paper dated February 2, 1960, from the Planning 
Commission on “Physical Targets and Financial Resources for the Third Plan,” 
and generally reviewed the estimates given in the paper. 


1 . Note to the Cabinet Secretary, 28 January 1 960. File No. 1 7( 1 89)/60-65-PMS. Also available 
in JN Collection. 

2. Mahalanobis himself had proposed his own ex-officio membership of the Planning 
Commission in lieu of his current “de facto” status, and Vishnu Sahay had concurred; but V. 
T. Krishnamachari protested that this, according to Vishnu Sahay’s note of 28 January 
1960, “would imply an unintended nexus between the post of Honorary Statistical Adviser 
and membership of the Planning Commission.” 

3. 3 February 1960. File No. 65/2/CF/60, Part I, Government of India, Cabinet Secretariat 
Papers. Also available in File (Cabinet) 1959-60, Confidential Section. 
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2. During the discussion. Prime Minister observed that, while agriculture 
was basic to rapid development, in the long run it was industry which counted, 
industrialisation meant, above everything else, steel, machine-building capacity 
and trained manpower. The sooner the country was able to make its own machines, 
the quicker would be the progress towards a self-generating economy. Large 
plants took several years to put up; and, while there had to be adequate preparation, 
the implementation should be speedy. Prime Minister also referred to the importance 
of the price factor. 

3. In relation to the possibility of increasing the small savings collections. 
Prime Minister referred to the results which a bank, with its headquarters at a 
town called Udipi on the west coast, had achieved through what it called its — 
"pigmy savings scheme." Small savings, even amounts as small as two annas, 
four annas, etc., were collected by the members of the bank staff daily after 
office hours by making house to house visits. In this manner something like Rs. 
7 crores had apparently been collected over a period of six to seven years. Prime 
Minister observed that it ought to be possible to collect even larger amounts from 
the richer parts of the country, such as the sugar cane growing areas, for example. 

4. Prime Minister referred to some papers from the Planning Commission 
which he had seen; and suggested their circulation to Members of the Cabinet. 
The papers under reference were: (1) report of a special study of investment- 
output-employment relationships, phasing of investment and time lags in organised 
manufacturing industry in India (1959); (2) a paper on the perspective for steel; 
(3) statistical statements prepared in the Perspective Planning Division for the 
period 1955-56 to 1970-71; and (4) a paper on demand projections. 

5 . In the course of further discussions, it was suggested that the estimate 
of Rs. 200 crores as balance from current revenues, while it might be accepted 
for the time being, should be looked into further to make more certain that the 
amount would really be available. In regard to the estimate of surpluses from the 
public enterprises, it was agreed that the amounts indicated by the Working Group 
on Resources might be provisionally accepted at this stage, but the figures could 
be considered further with reference to possible increases in the cost of production 
of coal, the policy regarding steel prices and the tax burden on industry. It was 
suggested that, as regards the likely effects of future policy in respect of steel 
prices, the Planning Commission might prepare a paper in consultation with the 
Department of Iron & Steel. 

6. The importance of obtaining larger returns from the investments which 
had already been made during the First and Second Plans was specially emphasised. 

7. Further consideration of the paper was postponed to 4.30 p.m. on February 
4, 1960. 
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76. To the All-Party Parliamentary Committee 
on Planning 4 

PLANNING COMMISSION 

Present 

Prime Minister 

Initiating the discussion the Prime Minister stressed the need to have a broad plan 
extending up to the Fourth or Fifth Plan period. As preliminaries took a considerable 
time, in thinking of the Third Plan, one had to keep in view also the Fourth Plan. 

2. In the course of preliminary discussion, observations were made on the 
following subjects: 

( 1 ) lags and shortcomings in implementing and obtaining results from the 
Second Plan; 

(2) reasons for the rate of savings during the Second Plan having been 
about 8% in place of 10 to 11% which had been anticipated; 

(3) extent to which public enterprises were bringing satisfactory returns; 

(4) desirability of providing for large expansion of training facilities in public 
enterprises; 

(5) extent to which cultivable lands were being brought into cultivation; 

(6) the size of the problem of rural water supply and the administrative or 
financial difficulties on account of which a sufficient impact might not 
have been made in solving this problem; and 

(7) need for changing procedures and regulations to enable block panchayat 
samitis to function with greater initiative. 

Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, agreed to have papers prepared for 
the information of the Committee on (i) shortcomings in the implementation of 
the Second Plan and (ii) financial results of public enterprises. 

3. The Committee next took up for consideration the conclusions and 
recommendations regarding the Third Five-Year Plan reached by the National 
Development Council at its meeting in April 1959. 

( 1 ) Increase in national income 

The Prime Minister said that the proposed rate of increase in national income of 
5 to 6% per annum was to some extent a matter of compulsion. If population 
increased at nearly 2% per annum, to make any progress at all there had to be 


4. Summary record of the second meeting of the Informal Committee of Members of Parliament 

for Planning, 6 February 1960. Planning Commission (Coodination Branch), Papers Circulated 
in 1960, Vol. I. 
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further growth in national income of at least 2 to 3 per cent. The rate of growth 
in national income to be achieved in the Third Plan could, therefore, be hardly 
less than 5%. 

It was pointed out that in the Second Plan, the increase likely to be achieved 
in national income would be about 20%. Taking the ten years of the First and 
Second Plans, the average increase in national income was about 3.5%. Increase 
in national income at the rate of 5 to 6% per annum would require a step-up in 
domestic savings of about 4%. The marginal rate of savings, which has been 
about 15% during the Second Plan, would have to go up to about 30%. 

(2) Agricultural production 

The Prime Minister stated that while the target for food production during the 
Third Plan had not yet been determined, discussion had centred around two 
figures, namely, 100 million tons and 110 million tons. It was necessary to set out 
the precise measures through which the food targets would be achieved. 

In connection with the food production target, Shri Asoka Mehta enquired as 
to what new factors were being taken into account, e.g. greater awareness on 
the part of farmers, better administrative arrangements and improvement in rural 
organisation, which could provide the necessary confidence that it would be 
possible to secure effort in the Third Plan on a scale greatly exceeding that realised 
during the first two Plans. The Prime Minister referred to certain deficiencies 
which had existed in the past. There had been a tendency to depend heavily on 
the Centre and on imports from foreign countries. One could sense that there 
was greater awareness and ferment in the countryside and from the experience 
of individual farmers there were indications that the yield per acre could rise 
substantially. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the Planning Commission that a final view in 
regard to the food production target had not yet been reached and that at a later 
stage a paper on the subject would be presented to the committee. 

4. Shri Indulal Yajnik thought that State Governments might set up informal 
committees for planning composed of members of major parties in the State 
Legislatures on the same lines as the Committee at the Centre. 
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77. To P. S. Lokanathan: Report on Steel 5 


February 6, 1960 


My dear Lokanathan, 

Thank you for your letter of February 6th and the report on steel which you have 
sent me. 6 I am glad that you have made this thorough report on this important 
question. As a matter of fact, our Perspective Division of the Planning Commission 
had arrived at the same conclusion some time ago, and I agree with it. Your 
report confirms this conclusion with authority. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


78. To Babubhai M. Chinai: Tax Inquiry Committee 7 

February 15, 1960 

Dear Shri Chinai, 

I have your letter of February 13th. Long before the Direct Taxes Administration 
Enquiry Committee was appointed, 8 we considered this question and came to the 
conclusion that it would be desirable to make income-tax assessment available to 
the public. This would have been done probably much earlier, but, when the 
Enquiry Committee was appointed, it was decided to await its report. Now that 
the Committee has reported, there is no longer any reason for the delay. At the 
present moment I have not before me what the Enquiry Committee has said. 

This was not merely a question of reaching tax evaders, but had a broader 
basis. You have mentioned some countries, like the U.K., U.S.A., etc., where 
these assessments are not publicised. There are other countries where these are 
made available to the public, notably in Sweden where this was done a long time 
ago and, it is reported, that it had excellent effects. 

I cannot for the present say exactly what the Direct Taxes Enquiry Committee 
has recommended and how far that particular recommendation will be accepted. 


5. Letter to the Director-Genaral, National Council of Applied Economic Research. File N o . 
17(318)/58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

6. See Appendix 19. 

7. Industrialist and Independent, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay State. 

8. Direct Taxes Administration Enquiry Committee, headed by Mahavir Tyagi, to propose 
measures to reduce problems for assesses and to control tax evasion; reported in 1959. 
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I am sure the Finance Minister 9 is giving full consideration to this matter. But the 
broad principle I have mentioned above has been accepted by us. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


79. To P.C. Mahalanobis: Economic Development 
Conferences 10 


February 17, 1960 

My dear Mahalanobis, 

Your letter of the 1 7th February about the conferences on economic development. 
You had told me about these previously and I agreed with your proposals. There 
should be no difficulty about your holding these meetings in India. 

I do not know if you expect any financial contribution from Government. I 
have a vague recollection that you did not want to ask Government for any such 
help. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

80. To N. R. Pillai: Economic Development Conferences 11 

I am sending you a letter and other papers which I have received from Professor 
Mahalanobis. I have sent him a brief reply, copy of which is enclosed. 1 " I 
think this idea of holding these conferences on economic development in 
under-developed countries a good one. We often hold big conferences. But a 
relatively small and select gathering from various countries is likely to do much 
good. 

There can of course be no objection at all to holding these meetings here in 
India. The only question that might arise is that of finances. So far as the travel 
expenditure of people attending it is concerned, the members coming will have to 
make some arrangements for it themselves. But, as for local expenditure here, 
perhaps we could help. 

9. Moraiji Desai. 

10. Letter to the Director, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta and Member, Planning 
Commission. 

1 1 . Note to the Secretary General, ME A, 17 February 1960. 

12. See item 79. 
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81. On Launching a Floating Fair 13 

Shri Moraiji Vedya and friends, 

I am glad to be associated with this function for a variety of reasons. One of 
them being, that it struck me as a somewhat novel idea and I like new ideas. We 
are apt to function far too much in the old ruts all the time. 

It is obvious, that at any time and more especially at present, the question of 
our exports is of high importance. A developing country inevitably has to have 
imports of capital goods, chiefly, and unless it can balance them, great difficulties 
arise as we have had to face in the past. We are passing through this difficult and 
yet very fascinating period of our industrial growth. We are, you might say, on 
the verge of becoming a much more industrialised community than we have 
been. That of course does not mean that agriculture, the principal function of 
most people in India, in a sense our principal industry, can have second place; it 
is bound to have first place and it is on that basis that really we even industrialise 
the country. But the fact remains that however prosperous our agriculture might 
become and I hope it will become prosperous — and its production will increase 
greatly, there is no solution to the basic problem of India’s poverty without 
industrial increase, without industrialisation. 

Industrialisation meaning of course, in the modem age, the application of 
modem methods, modem technology and science, to the production of the goods 
that we need or that other people need and which we can exchange with them, 
because industry is not, however it may grow, a one-sided affair. We talk 
sometimes about becoming self-sufficient in various matters, that is a desirable 
goal. But in fact there is and there need be no self-sufficiency. Trade, if every 
country was completely self-sufficient by itself, there hardly be any need for 
trade. But obviously, trade comes in, because some countries can produce some 
type of goods, other countries, other types. The colder climates produce one 
type of thing, the warmer another, the tropical, the equatorial, another, and there 
has to be some kind of an exchange. Nevertheless, in a country like India, which 
covers quite a variety of climates and which has industrious and capable people, 
there is great room for us, not to become self-sufficient in the final sense, but 
nevertheless to supply most of our needs and more. In industry undoubtedly, we 
are so situated geographically and otherwise, that we can approach that objective 
and even succeed in largely achieving it. Anyhow, the problem is that in order to 
meet the basic demand of the time, that is, social and economic progress, 
industrialisation becomes essential; in order to have employment, more and more 
employment, till there is I hope one day when we have full employment, 

13. Speech at the inauguration of the Floating Fair on the S. S. Jyoti , New Delhi, 27 February 

1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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industrialisation is necessary and essential. That is not a question which needs 
argument. 

Problems arise about the best way of doing it, the quickest way of doing it. 
Some people think, that if matters are left to chance, somehow or other this will 
be done, with help of course. Other people think that and this or any matter 
which is of vital importance cannot be left to chance, it should be thought about. 
Now, one would imagine that for anything, any major work that we undertake, 
thinking is essential. Not only thinking, but a proper approach to it, a well thought 
out planned approach is essential. Planning comes in. It is quite inevitable it seems 
to me. One may again differ as to the nature of planning, although even there, 
there is not too much room for difference. As we approach this question in a 
scientific way, the choices become relatively limited, of course, there is always a 
choice what I mean an organised thought out scientific approach leads to certain 
almost inevitable conclusions. 

There are a number of obviously uncertain factors. The major uncertain 
factor is the quality and the quantity of work which a community can do. Because 
it is out of that work that things are produced and surpluses are created. This is 
the uncertain factor, even more so in agriculture. The rains or the monsoon may 
be good or bad. One can control them or rather allow for them by irrigation, by 
various things, as we are trying to do. But an element of uncertainty remains in 
agriculture. The uncertainty in industry is really much less and it ought to be less. 
The only limiting factor of that is the quality of the people who work and I say 
people who work, of every grade. 

I think, it is recognised not only in India, but elsewhere, that the quality of 
the Indian people both intellectually considered and considered from the point of 
view of manual labour, if you like or technical labour, this quality is high of our 
people, given the opportunity, they make good. 

Then again, there is one other thing, that is, the kind of raw materials you 
might possess in the country. On the whole, we have a fairly good supply whether 
it is iron or coal or whatever else it might be. So that all the factors for industrial 
development or nearly all of them are here. The essential factors always being the 
human factors. The quality of the people if you like to put it in that way. And all 
that we have to do is, to so organise, to so train, to so give opportunities to our 
people, so that this potential can become actual. That is the business of planning. 
And our Five Year Plans are supposed to achieve that objective, naturally depending 
always on the quantum and quality of the work done in the country by all grades 
of people. Therefore, industrialisation becomes essential and I believe it is 
recognised that we are making fairly good progress. But nevertheless, we are not 
wholly satisfied. We wanted to be faster, speedier, more effective, more far 
reaching. 

Now, one of the effects of all this is one of the resultants is that we must 
export, we must produce, that is the first thing of course, production is the 
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essential thing, and we must export so as to be able to increase our own production 
and so as really to arrive at the stage of what is often referred to now as the “take 
off stage”. All that I am saying to you is elementary knowledge, it is nothing new, 
what I said. That is the importance of exports, the importance of production, 
importance of exports. But this particular venture, what is called a floating fair 
seems to me happily conceived. We have exhibitions here, and we have had very 
good exhibitions here, industrial, agricultural and the like. People who come to 
these exhibitions, they have been duly impressed, whether they come from foreign 
countries or from different parts of our own country, and adequately surprised 
that the variety of goods that India is producing today; and this is increasing all 
the time, even producing some capital goods and certainly many varieties of 
consumer goods, even the recent exhibition that is the Agricultural Fair that is in 
its last days now 14 has been to many people almost a revelation of what is being 
done in India. That is the domain of agriculture; especially also in other domains, 
the pavilion of India’s exports is a very revealing one as to what India is doing 
and that I’m sure even so, I don’t think it is by any means a complete pavilion. 
There are many, many things which might have been included, which are not 
there. So that we are on this verge of a jump forward in this domain and we 
should utilise every effort to encourage it. 

And this idea of sending a ship with a floating fair with India’s goods will 
reach people who have no chance of coming here to see our exhibitions, reach 
the vast number of people and therefore I said a very happy idea. Apart from the 
trade part of it, which is important, such a floating fair on a ship will also help, I 
am sure as it is intended to help, to create feelings of friendship and co-operation 
between India and the countries it visits. And I hope that factor will always be 
borne in mind because whether we export or whatever we do, it is not our policy 
to exploit any other country to our own advantage. As a matter of fact, that kind 
of thing cannot easily be done in the world today. Countries are not quite so, no 
country is so simple-minded that it will allow itself to be exploited and certainly 
we do not want to exploit it. 

So, our approach has to be a friendly approach, a co-operative approach and 
approach with mutual advantage in its train and others should realise it and the 
more other people realise it, the more this kind of advantageous trade to both 
parties will be advanced. 

During the past, our exports have been very largely what are called conventional 
exports, tea, jute, etc. Well, tea and jute are very important factors and they 
should certainly be encouraged in every way, their export. Nevertheless, to depend 
on the conventional articles in a changing world, is not a good thing, apart from 
the fact that other countries can also grow tea and jute and are growing them. 

14. Concluded on 29 February 1960. 
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Therefore, it becomes all the more important that the range and the variety of our 
exports should increase and take the form of not the raw materials only but the 
manufactured goods, consumer goods, capital goods, all these things. So this 
ship, I think steamship Jyoti it is called, will carry these evidences of India’s 
manufactures, handicrafts etc., to distant countries and thus in a way carry a bit 
of India, because the work that people do represents those people, more than 
their productive apparatus, than what they consume. Because that consumption 
is an easy thing. It’s production that shows the ability of the country and its 
quality. So, this will be a small part of India going abroad with a message of 
goodwill from us, and with a message of our co-operating to our mutual advantage, 
and I wish it all success. Now, I am supposed to pull a string and inaugurate this 
adventure. 

Well as you see, I have pulled the string and displayed a model of this good 
ship which will carry India’s handicrafts and manufactures across the seas and 
so inaugurate this adventure and wish it success. [Applause] 

82. To Harekrushna Mahtab: Poor Performance 
in Puri District 15 

February 28, 1960 

My dear Mahtab, 

I have received a letter from an M.P., Shri GC. Misra, 16 with which he has sent 
his study report about Nayagarh Block in Puri District. I am afraid this report 
presents a gloomy picture of the work that is being done in this Block. I suppose 
that conditions in other blocks are more or less similar. I am enclosing the report 
he has sent me. I hope you will do something to put some life in this work in the 
blocks. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


i 5 . Letter to the Chief Minister of Orissa. 

1 6. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Orissa, 
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(b) Community Development and Social Welfare 

83. To S. K. Dey: Panchayati Raj and Village 
Cooperatives 17 


February 1, 1960 

My dear Dey, 

I am glad to have your letters 18 telling me of the new awareness that you are 
finding in the countryside and the promise that is visible now because of panchayati 
raj etc. That, of course, is good. I should like to know, however, what exactly 
your appraisal is of the near future in concrete terms. This means in terms of 
agricultural production, especially that of foodgrains. This question becomes more 
and more vital for us and comes up at every stage when we consider the Third 
Five Year Plan. 

Also I should like to know what you think of the growth of cooperatives? 
What are the figures and, more important still, what is the inner content of these 
cooperatives? There is always a tendency to start cooperatives which look beautiful 
on paper and do little. 

One of the essential functions of cooperatives should be distribution of 
foodgrains etc. Is this making any progress? I understand that the city of Madras 
is fairly good at this but not so the cities of Calcutta and Bombay. Of course, 
your cooperatives deal with the rural areas, not so much with the cities. 

Wherever there is water available through irrigation, the new patterns of 
agriculture should grow up, such as double cropping. In Madras, this has 
succeeded to some extent but not so elsewhere. Are any efforts being made in 
our Community Development movement to encourage double cropping? 

I am convinced that the essence of higher production lies in an effective 
district organisation which would enable supplies for the farmer to reach him in 
time and otherwise which would utilise available resources. Is it your impression 
that this district administration is pulling itself up? 

From the large number of farmers that have been visiting me, I have generally 
gathered the impression that there is a new awareness and recognition of the 
needs today and that they are prepared to profit by new methods whenever an 
opportunity is given to them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 7. Letter. File No. 17 (263)/60-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

18. See SWJN/SS/56/p. 307. 
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84. To M. A. Rauf: Panchayati Raj and Village 
Cooperatives 19 


February 1, 1960 

My dear Rauf, 

Thank you for your letter of the 25th January 1960. 1 agree with a great deal that 
you say in your letter. In fact it is on this basis that we are trying to approach our 
agricultural problems. One of the biggest changes that we are making is the 
transfer of a great deal of authority as well as resources to the panchayats. Some 
people were afraid of this and thought it involved too great a risk. But I am 
convinced that this is the right move. This has been done completely in Rajasthan 
and Andhra Pradesh and in other States this is bound to follow. 20 

The general structure is Village Panchayat, Panchayat Samitis comprising 40 
or 50 villages and lastly the Zila Parishad. All these are fully elected bodies and no 
officials are members of them, though they may attend in an advisory capacity. 
In the main, powers have been transferred to the Panchayats and the Panchayat 
Samitis. All this is called Panchayati raj. 

Although there is broad uniformity, each State has introduced its own 
variations. A great part of the land revenue and sometimes the whole of it has 
been transferred to these Panchayat Samitis, etc. They are entitled to tax themselves 
more if they want to for their own purposes. The result of all this is a growing 
feeling of self-reliance. The Panchayats do not run up to Government officials 
with demands and realise that they have to justify themselves. Of course, mistakes 
will occur and internal quarrels will, no doubt, take place. But this is the only way 
to teach them how to govern themselves. 

The second move is Village Cooperatives. We are particularly anxious that 
officials should not run them, but should only be available for advice. 

My own impression is that there is a new awareness among our farmers. We 
are now having a big Agriculture Fair in Delhi which is most interesting. Vast 
numbers of farmers from all over India have come here to see it and have been 
encouraged to do so by Government. They have been fascinated and have put 
very intelligent questions which show their personal interest. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


19. Letter to India’s ambassador to Belgium 

20 . See SWJN/SS/53/p. 14. 
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(c) Food and Agriculture 

85. To Sri Krishna Sinha: Foodgrain Output in Bihar 21 

January 29, 1960 

My dear Sri Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of the 27th December. It has only just reached me. I 
wonder if the date is really 27th January instead of 27th December. 

I am glad you have drawn my attention to the comparative figures of 
foodgrains production in Bihar and some other States. East UP is of course in line 
with Bihar in most of these matters. 

It is perfectly true that the irrigated areas in the South and elsewhere have an 
advantage. But I have a feeling from my knowledge of East UP that the peasantry 
is very backward even in regard to things which they can do. The element of 
good husbandry is lacking. 

I notice from your figures that Bihar has made considerable advance in rice 
yields during the past few years. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


86. To S. M. Wahi: Taxes and Beggars 22 

January 30, 1960 

Dear Shri Wahi, 

I have your letter of January 22nd. 23 

Your suggestion that some kind of tax might be levied on bills for parties, dinners, 
lunches, etc., is, I think, worthy of consideration. I am not quite sure about its 
feasibility. Perhaps, some small beginning could be made. Anyhow, I shall have 
this matter examined. 

The question of rehabilitation of beggars, however, is a much more complicated 
question. This does not merely mean trying to give some employment to those 
who are capable of it, but raises other issues. Many of these beggars are no good 
at employment and would not even like it. Essentially, this would be the work of 
voluntary organisations. 


21. Letter to the Chief Minister of Bihar. File No. 31(30)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

22. Letter to the Vice-President of International Federation of Agricultural Producers. 

23. See Appendix 4. 
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I hope to go to the World Agriculture Fair again and when I do so I shall try 
to visit the 1FAP Pavilion. I cannot give any long notice for it because I shall have 
to decide almost at the last moment. I do not think it is necessary for you to invite 
representatives of farm organisations to meet me at the time. 24 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


87. To S. K. Patil: Scientific Agriculture 
and Management 25 

February 1, 1960 

My dear SK, 

We are considering in the Planning Commission tomorrow the broad approach to 
the Third Plan, the physical targets, our resources and the financial allocations 
involved. Day after tomorrow, this will come up before the Cabinet. The subject 
is obviously of vast importance and the Cabinet will have to consider it very 
carefully at more than one meeting. Everyone realises that from now onwards till 
the end of the Third Five Year Plan, we shall be passing through a crucial period 
which will powerfully affect our future growth and economy and consequently 
most other problems that face us. 

The key to this planning, it is well recognised now, is agricultural production 
and, more especially, production of foodgrains. The second vital element, which 
indeed flows from the first, is the stability of prices. No amount of advance on 
other fronts will make good a lack of advance on the agricultural front. 

I have been meeting large numbers of farmers, both in Delhi and in some 
other places that I have been to and it has seemed to me that there is among them 
a new awareness and appreciation of the situation and a desire to make good. 
That is certainly a welcome development because everything depends on improving 
our methods of agriculture. Scientific agriculture is the root of our problem. This 
scientific agriculture has to be applied to Indian conditions and there is plenty of 
scope for that without our going in on a large-scale mechanization. Where our 
people are trained a little and show to them what is easily possible, they take to it. 
We have to evolve new patterns, more especially where water is available for 

24. This letter along with the letter under reply was sent to Moraxji Desai on the same date. 
Nehru wrote: T would like to draw your attention to the sidelined part of it in which it is 
suggested that some kind of tax might be put on bills for parties, dinners, lunches, etc. for 
rehabilitation of beggars. It is not clear to me how this can be made to work. Still I think that 
it is worthy of examination. I suppose that this should really go to the Corporation or the 
Municipality and the money realised should be earmarked for social work. Perhaps, we 
could start it on a small scale in Delhi itself.” 

25. Letter. File No. 3 l(25)/56-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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irrigation purposes. There can be double cropping, perhaps occasionally even 
three crops. The progress made in Madras in this respect is substantial and I am 
told that a farmer using some electric power in his well increases this production 
very' considerably. He pays the rent of the electric power and has substantial 
surplus left over. 

Then there is the question of administration. We are considering in various 
ways the removal of obstructions involving delays and I hope that we shall succeed 
in this. In addition to this, however, there is the actual effectiveness and speed of 
the administrative apparatus in the district. Supplies such as seeds, fertilizers, 
etc., must reach the farmer in time which they do not at present, owing to delays 
in the administrative apparatus. The occasion appears to me to be propitious for 
a great push forward in all these matters. 

While all this is of course important anyhow, the present consideration of our 
Third Plan has brought this aspect to the forefront even more than previously. 
The more we look at this Plan, the more we realise how much it turns round 
agricultural production and stability of prices. Prices have tended to go up. Even 
now when prices should be fairly low, they are I believe on the high side. All 
kinds of consequences flow from this high level of prices and demands are made 
on us for higher salaries etc. The more we look at this thing, the more we find 
that we go round and round this question of agricultural production and prices. 

I suppose that we might have to face some rise in prices in April, especially 
in rice. The time factor, therefore, becomes important. I do not know what the 
production prospects are this year. Vaguely I imagine that they are fairly good 
and that we might have a somewhat higher production this year than the last. 
What steps can we take to control this trend of prices to go up in the future? The 
time factor is important. 

You often said that you were building up stocks. That, of course, is very 
necessary. But I take it that this will take some time and meanwhile if prices go 
up too far, it will be difficult to lower them. 

All these questions come up in considering our future planning. They might be 
referred to in the course of our discussions in the Cabinet. It will be helpful to 
have some brief information about prices. How the prices have been affected in 
Bengal and Orissa after the new arrangements between those two States? 

While we shall no doubt generally consider these matters in the Cabinet, it 
seems to me that it would be helpful to have a smaller meeting a little later to give 
special consideration to this question of agricultural production, reserve stocks 
and prices. This special meeting will consist of, in addition to you and me, the 
Home Minister and the Finance Minister and one or two representatives of the 
Planning Commission. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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88. To B. P. Chaliha: Relief for Mizo Hills 26 


February 2, 1960 

My dear Chaliha, 

I enclose a copy of a telegram I have received. 27 This subject was discussed by 
us when I was in Shillong last. 28 

I do not quite know what I can do in the matter. One thing rather surprises 
me. When I questioned the people who had come from this tribal area, they told 
me that there was plenty of fruit there. If so, I do not understand the necessity to 
eat forest leaves. Of course, I realise their need for rice, and efforts should be 
made to supply this to them. The idea of sending them by air, as I pointed out, is 
not feasible except to a small extent. Even a simple calculation made then showed 
that it would require thousands of air sorties to send them the quantity required. 
This cannot be done physically even if we tried our utmost. As it happens, we 
have had very severe losses in our Air Force in recent months, and some of them 
have been due to flying in the Assam hills. It is not fair to our pilots or to our 
aircraft to endanger them in this way. 

I am seeing your Tribal Minister 29 here tomorrow morning and will discuss 
this matter with him. Meanwhile, I am sending you a cheque for Rs. 10,000/- 
fforn the Prime Minister s National Relief Fund for any relief work that you may 
consider necessary in this area in the Mizo District. 

I might inform you that our Defence Minister is arranging to have some 
sorties flown out from Jorhat to carry rice to this area in Mizo District. 30 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. 

27. 


28. 

29. 

30. 


Letter to the Chief Minister of Assam. 

President of the Adhog Congress, Dimagiri, Mizo District thus cabled on 28 January 1960: 

Hjum paddy totally destroyed by rats. Dimagtri under Mizo District, Assam Area. Tribals 

passing ays on starvation hardship eating forest leaves facing death. No money for 

purchasmg paddy. Approached Chief Minister, Shilliong, Deputy Commissioner, Mizo 

1S C ° F Q P’ ut no act * on - We tribals feeling helpless. Pray your intervention and 

r _ ™ ^ ce distribution. Big loan money rupees one lakh specially 

■ . a , a 5 1 S °, ^ungleh Sub-Division. Save tribals. Solicit your kind intimation 
immediately by wire. 

See SWJN/SS/56/p. 3 1 0. 

Williamson A. Sangma. 

lT^f ha A De u ateS l SeC ° nd Senes) ’ Vo1 XXXVIII, cols. 956-962, 15 February 1960, 
on starvation deaths in the Mizo Hills. 7 
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89. To Mohanlal Sukhadia: Khrushchev’s Visit to 
Suratgarh 31 


February 6, 1960 

My dear Sukhadia, 

Your letter of February 5th about mechanized farms in Rajasthan. 32 

I am sorry to say that I shall not accompany Khrushchev to Suratgarh on the 
13th February. 33 1 very much wanted to do so but I have some important meetings 
on that day in Delhi. You should, of course, go to Suratgarh on the day Khrushchev 
goes there. As you perhaps know, he will now go there for a few hours only and 
not spend the night there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


90. To The Bharat Krishak Samaj: Agriculture and Growth 34 

FFFR TFIW4 Wit, 

FtFtmt W ^ ^ W ^ MlRdlft=b 3TTWt M I 3Tt? *TF 

% ftrr w sn# Tpftr terr-ton for feir, w 

t^F cTTcT *tft FRFT *Tf?t 'STTcft oftT ^t W *TF ^ f% FFft F ftiT cFi?t-<Fi?l' 3RT 
^t ?t TIEft ^ I tjR ■3TPT ^TFT F^FTT tichrl $d4) 'JlMdiltl 

t, tfft % fFWt t W, Tf^PT, FrFt #T ^ F I 

t gtj, '3T^TRT f OTN^Ft vid=hl I rlt FtiT F^lft ^ RT HIHd *t, RT «TTcT *t 

w I? Fci% tft& wit t ^ wit t ^itf^ wt ^ff% ^t 

I rtfor «ft TTF WcT HW 3ft % ftSTR 3ft ffti Wf 3Fn>R^ ft$T £ nM 
FW RTT ■3ftr Flft Ff Fft?TT ^TF TFFT RF FF ft ^FTT <RcT ^IF 3TcT 'flftt 

I fa '3TTWFW £ Wf ft, TRT% FT, 3§cT 3ftT-33T fttft faFftt t, 3%-3f 3R73H I, 

fftRlft ^T^^TFtcTTl#T^F^tW^tl%^t^T 3fc?TT % faFft I 4? 
IfSTFM Ft 3^ ft 3t 3ftt |tT ft fadftft SU'-ldid 3ft ^Pldl ft 3ft-3ft dftdoi 3iT y4Rl fSh-Ml 

I I 3F fttft W ft, ftgft 3ftftl3TFTft73ftsftft$TftRT 33T, 3fr c^RTT ft RT WT, 

31. Letter. File No. 31(23)/56-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

32. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 428-430. 

33. Nehru visited Suratgarh on 26 February 1960. He was accompanied by Morarji Desai, 
Mehr Chand Khanna, M. V. Krishnappa, the Deputy Minister for Food, and the Swedish 
Ambassador. See The Hindu , 27 February 1960. 

34. Speech, New Delhi, 14 February 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

35. Union Minister of State for Agriculture. 
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#t R5T TpTFTTT RRt #I#P# t PR PTRT FT I cg§ ### RR R$T RiFRT, Rt if# F?T t 
f^FFt# RF R# FR TOT f , Rt f#FTTR % f#RT# t, Rt RPR % f#RT# t, 3# RRR# TO 
I Rt F$T RRt Ft R# 1 1 RPtR 3Tf#RT #RT f#TRT I 

RRt Ft# #T RT# RRT f ? Rt Rft TR7 #RT RTT# tRRlRtRFRTRRtTTFtt, #f#TR 
RRR# Rt PR ^ RTF # #tlf I eft WT RP RF FtRT I fo RRtR 

RR# 1 1 f%R#t ft cu-r-bl ft |f#Rt #, Rpf# ft, r| r% rskph# r# aftr rfr rr c^t i 

PffRT # PR P#R RT gf# RT RfR P# 1 1 PTT RRR# #RT R Ft 3#T RR# RRT 
R Ft PRRtT # RfR Rl# RR Rt-R| RTTTP# FF Ft P# gf#RT #, Rt R#T RR M 
P#t # I Rt RF RRT g?T RTR #, gf#RT#t RTR I FR# RTR# I Rt #T F Ft f#T FR RTIR# 
RR #RT R# I #T RTF# RRtR # #RT R# R#t FRTR Rift €tR RR RRk# % RRt FRTR 
#3T R# RRRT R# P#f# FT 7 # I 

Rt g# ^#t ff % FR RTW RFT RRT RR##t |f Rt RTR RRR f R1|R RRR §f I 
% RRR# RRRRT ^ PR RT#, RT#, RF # I RF R# f#T RFT RlF R#t, R#RT Rpj 
RRT #t? RTR RTT ft Rift Rt 3TR5T FtRT I RtR #TR Rt RRt 3tRT-€tRT, Rtf RFR% # #TRP 
Rf^R Ft RRT I #f#TR Rt RRR RTR# RTR ff Rt RF f#T FR# f#RTR Rif PT R#R ^T-^T 
# RRR #T, RRR# #TR# P# I PI# RRT Rt RF f% f##$T RT RtR RRT RTT T# t? R# f##P 
^ RFR # RR #P RT I RTTT RR# RT RTf#RT PRPRTRT RF #t % FR# R#$Tf R FR# 
RtR RRT RTT T^ t? RRffRT RR% FR RTR RRj^ ^ % Rt FRI^ RTf RR Til FRft ^?T ^ 
Rt FR RR RRT^ F I RTR Rt 3T^R5T R, RR R RR Tf I Ft RRiRT t FR RR R^, R 
RiT R^ I RR% f§T R RRR RRtR FTRR Ft I Rf^TR Rt FRlt RFT FRl^ PRRTR RTF R>7 
T^ t Rt RR foRTR RR R^ f | 

RR3TTRRTR-tR^RRT, ^StFRRTR^Tkt^RlTR RR?fft ^ RT Rot RRR, 
RRT Rt ftR RTT RRT ^ RfRR RR RFR RTR RFT RRR i ^%R 3TRRT FRlt RPRT Rt, 
R^tt % RFRt ^T, RRT I RftT TtTRRR 'JFT ^5 ^?ft |f #T ^T5 RTRRR |RR RF RRTRR 
f% RTRjpft p RRFT RT fRRTft RTRR^t I, fRRTR RFt Rf f I Rt TRR RF RFt FtRT 
FRTt RTRR % FR RRT Rtt? RfeF ^t feRT 1 8Ttft RRF, RRRTt ^RT^f RR RRF? 
RFR5R Ft RTRT 1 1 RRttRi RRt RT^ t— RFT RiT Tt F R§R 3TR5T RTR, RRR^t RTTR ^TR 
RRj^ F I FTRRTT PRRt RR^ fR^RTR Ft, RR% PR RtTR RRj^ | #T RTR R3T RRT^ 1 1 
Rt RF RJR RR5t RTR RF f? I % ?R% RT^ RtR f^T RT ^ RFT P^ #T R^ 
^3T, RR^ -RtT RFT R R^T RR fRRR ^RR Rt RTRR RFRt I ^TR% oftT ^t TFRtcT RiT TP 
^Ft I 

5TRRT RPR TTR % RTFT f^j FR RR?fft Rt RRP pt RFt RjfeRTF R3Tft RFT I FRfRR 
% RfR RI^ RtR P RR?fft % fpr PFT % PR ?t Rt pP P fRRR P P^ ^ I RF 
RTR Rt RFt Rft f f^jftFRR RjfRRTf |f | gR R|R pft % PR RtRt R ^ RFT 
P% R #T pt ftRR^ffR FR RTR RR ft RpJ R:TR FtRT RT # RTFRt RRR PRP 
RTR RFt T F^RRT I Rtft ^T Mt t TFRT P #T^R PR% RTR^ftR RRRT RT Rt t 
RR# TftpTT RT PRR, PR# R5FRT P P | #%R TftpTT #t P I ## 
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ftwfr rf% ^3% cf5t 313 3Ff 4t 313 % t?t 3t% % 313 % %Ft e*% rieft 3TiT 
3TT^t 3T% TfTEFT % I g?t 3F 3Fg3 RR R f% %% F31% %9T % f%3T3T % #T 3t 
%f% 3T efr 33 % tRF3%tFErr%3'#t, 33T engird eh tft t ^3% ^FRt %, 
?33 ^3 TgSft Reft sfr I cpff% 3F 3TeT TTcf) % %T3 3T3%t Ejft 3 R t f% 33EFt F3T3 

f%3 3T3 3ft =eH^rt eftr i 3fiR 3R 3F t f% F%t nr? % rf Rft ftt %$t ft % Reft 

^3% F31% EFTtff f%3R 3%, 33EJ% 3T3 Ft 3%T %?T 3% I Rtr Epftf% 3TI%T %$T if 3T3 
JR% I 3t % 33F3T-33ft #3 %FR % TF% | 3tT %$T Ejft 3RfcT % 3T% f 3T%T % 

f% ?t i Mt aftr 3*3? stft eR aft? vm -aftr eftrrt ej% 313 3 # 

1 1 f%3 ER3 F31% 3T3 33% Wf, F31% 3%R % 3f%EF %R ft 3T3 Ejft, 3R 3% 33eTT 3% 
rR 3T3 33ftR f%3F3FT%?T33TI3ftT3t3T3Ff F3T-33T 33% %t RRT FTrTT I, 
3T353EF tl 

<^R 3T3S3EF f%t 3R % 333% ftt R3R R%ft f% 33% 3T3 TIRTH ERU 3% 
terr 35T3R ft TFT 1 1 ft3R3 % 333R 3T33% $TT33 f%T% 3R I 3wf EF% % F3 f%R% 
% 3? T ^K^MI 33T% 3%%^ EFT, R eft RF 3FT §TFT EFT 3FT f%R% EFT Ft RETT I 
331% % I 3t F^T 3R 33T | TT3TEFT3T %, fftwrf %, 3%T ^FfjT %- %tft % 3%-Elf 

=FR^T% I ftt FET% 3% t f%> OTT3 3T33 ft# eft RF-ftR ERF TTcF 3fT 33T ^rwll 
TJEF 3R3 3TR*ft, Is RRJ CWtt EFK^I*) %, m =R RT I *TF ^|t 1 1 EFtF^FT# 

RtR RTftl I ^R RTFT EtFT# #3T 1 1 3TT RtF ^ Ej^ft % ^FTET 3 3TRE& FlfT Ftcft 
1 1 ^ R ^ 3TRnT OTR% W Ft, Wft % er% f, E|5t EFifr % e fRrR 

M 1 1 FTRtETFTRF^ EFRp% ERFf eft EFt R #T RPT Ft RgET 

RRf if, ^fEfR FRft TTRFT RRTT EFT R RTT FRT ^ I FR ^TTF Tt FRT Eft^f f^T# f , EFtf 
•^T 1 1 RET EFT EFFT EFRT R §TFT ^f I Rf%R '3TTIW -3TR RRTT RF^ t, rRT^^ 

rft%%RT?T 3TR RT TFT t % TFt I ETT TTT ETR^ ^ RsRT Ft?TT t f^F RTET T?t R#T 
^RTTT ferft TFt F I TTR RfT 1 1 FTTfeR % FRt ^?T ^f R#TT EFTtf TF% 
1 1 33% 3RT Ft 3% t ^R %, «R% 31% f | RET f^R 5 % fttT5% %R%t % ^^T^HlO % 5 % 
RT %%t3 % f%R% %, |%t3 EF%F %, 3R R#3 R 3RT Ft I 3R ?ft| 1%3 RF 
Ft% ETRft I %t 33% 3RJ3 Ft f^R% ^ffT 3% I 

^ 3R TST 33% EFf Ff%t tl3tE^5F3%?T3T3ER^RT%%tTER 

R 3R | %t3, 3F R?f f^j 33 ^ 31% #3, R^t, 3W, 3# %t 3t ERRT Ej% E%3 

1 1 Eft %t RERRF t, ERW ^ I EFTt% RRETi R3 3Ft eft EFf^RFR Ft 31% ERRT 
3 1 %f%3 3T33T RT 3t %R Ft3T % F?T FT % Eft %f ^ r% %t3 EFtf 3% I *jf% % 3TR 
^ ^ ^ 3t RT I, 3%t t, f%%t #T3t%ET % 3Rf% 3f% %t I 33% TftRT % 
•aftr 3%R 3% %R EFR) 3R% %3T f%5R I eft E% 3R 33 % %$T % f%3, 313% feR | 

^K< ai^ % F3 EFtf %3 33T% eft 3R £R | ^3R 3ff I Rf%3T EFt^ %3 33T% eft 3%t 
%t3 33lf 33% I 

33 ^33 33 1 1 %?%t, 3F% EF% %tf 3!^<FK WTT 33TR I eft 3T^FR 3R 33 3ff 
33TR I E% 3R %3 % ^3% %3%E%# 33 3T3T I? eft 3R 33 %3 % 3^f F3T I 
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ft ft full ft Fit, ?FT I FFT FFT FFT I eft TRTk 3FT FTT FTF ?ff fteTT I eft 
It ?H ?F f?T FTFTT f I fHFFTT FFT F? fit f d4)d % l?T FT FRTFI % |R FTRFFT 
% ft ft !?T fell f vJtf A Fit? f! HI FTlt f , FF chK(9l^ % H fteTT % I H 
ft ^jff % I F§d Fp? FT eft ,J jff I ftf F)t ftl, H Ilf ft?T, 'FTFT? I Ik, Ik Ftl 
3TI PlF)lfl< |<SFFTT?H!??ft??!FT?klfkS? ffflT? FFT! t 3TFTR 
Ht |FT cZjfotT f! FlFFft FF I FFT %? ?T-FTfF?r ?^?TT FFT I? FF fk F§? ftl 
I ??R H f!, ft fteTT FFT I? ft Fp5 ?? H FT ! !FT t|3TT ??% ffTTTF ! ffel I 
F? FtftTT FRt? FTflff ! I eft FTltTT FRt? ft ffl FT? F? FTft t |R FT-fH?T F?TF 
FT ftH? cj?t 'STFl^ft FFT ? IkfeT? ft F§? FT? F? FTft % dffH> FTltTT FRt? ! If? 
7 Rt It I Ik <il=h f ?ft e1<6 % ertFNI 'dldl % I It '3T=T F? It F?T? FT-fifFFT 
^Hdl F?t, eft 6*k? FT? Fleltf fI? 3l Infill It 3fT??ft 6)4111 % I It c^lH FFtft 
Msefl f Hr ft F? ?Ft ?FT el <6 1 1 It FFT eRF % ??T Fit?? FFT? f I FF ?TfRT FT?? 
3TtHlf ! lT?r It HkTFT I? ^kt FTF I H ?TfkT FRT? FTF 1 ! Ffkt? I ??! It 
Reft F>IH FT?! dll <s)<j|| cf]| Ft ?f It lit % 6 «jh 1 rjiJ^li | 

It fttIt ?f 1 1 ff fif HI It H eRFF? fr! I tf! It ft! Ftlt 1 1 It 
FF fl 'SlNchel I FRt If I It ’3TFt fH F I It FFT FffFF I ■3TF5 FW FFTl I, '3TF5t 
FltF I «fta FmI I It-lt FH ^ I It ^TTF FTFl |f F^E It It 6) id 1 1 <jttl FF FTet 
I fir, HkTFT Ff^FF ?teF I Fit FTeff It FF^T Ik FfktF I Ik ^flFT I FFT FF Hf 
FTl I F?T lt| IFF FFfUr Fit FTF^Et Ftlt 1 1 FFt FTFt I FFT TF Ft! I, FFttl ^flFt 
I, Fk FFR I, FkFF I FFtFl Fteft 1 1 FTF Fft FFF ^1 Fft-FFt I FF Itfl Ft, It 
Ftfl Ft Ik Itfl Fl FFF Frlt-FiFt TtFT Ftlt F I Flf% Fit Itfl itlt FtfFF I !%F 
Fft! It ItH Ft FF^ It! FftFF FFFt FFFT 1 1 F% ITFF It Fft FFF, FF It <3TFT 
fitf! tl 

3TF FFF Ft % FFfkET F FF) Iff! f , FF F ^tkt f , 3rkft F f, rsTTFR F 

f I FF 1 ft t ill'll F^Ffl f! 1 1 lf%F -3TTF ?F Hf I Ftll, It Ft! FTF H I 
FF) It FF Hr FftFF FF FFF FtFT f I ktF H I eTTFFft It- FF% It! FFFF f , 
FkFF f I H-l! 64Tts4H FFF Fff eRF^t Ftlt, FkFF I Ftlt f I Ik ^k FF Hr 
H FtFF FTFT Hr It FFT It ^5 flFTF I Fit FT! FFF FFT! f FF! FTF F?RT, FFt 
FTF I 'FlfHl FFT FFT ft eRF | 3TTF FFF FF! FtH, FF? Fit FTF FFT ItH It rRFfl 
FeRft Fff Ftlt I FTF Fff FT Fff TFI, Fff | I 3TF ^ktFT I FTTFFrF ?FFT F1FR IFT 

FtFT f FFftFF, ^ft Ik ^Hft I It If? ?fHrt ktr fI-fI ftHt HftI t fr! It I 
I , Tiqr-^kt '3 ttfI ftff rft ftf r| Hrt! Ift fr! I trffj Fff f i IHtf 

Hrt! FFT Tm Hr I! gfFFT FFFlt f I FF Ft FTF f , FFf, t? It FTF FFF 
It I Ik FRt ^HfT It | It Flf It-Ft Ft FR It I Ft FF It FTF FFl Itf FTFT 
Fk Ftff, Ft II Ft! I? It FTF |F It ^ff H FT! f FFT? FT It !FF Ft! I FT 
Ftlt FT, If FT, TF FT FFl FTtf !f Fff FT FFTFT FT I FTf ItFTtf FFT? ft, FTFFT? 
ft, It, Fff FFF! lit FFl ft It It lt% Fft Fit f I FFF FTtf FktFT !f Fft FT FFTFt 
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HJT I #3 it 3RHf Hfft M6 did $>dK d(^ f|i M$i % '3TT 3# ft, # ®K3I I i'i 
% ft? RR HR, ^n^TT HET ITftHET #% RT ?RT HIT I ?33Tft 3Tto ft? Hjftf ?# ?T 3RRT 
HIT? 3R HR RTT ?# HERfft# ft # ?ftt I ?3??n#ft #3 HRRRT? it # #3 HIR ft 
f# H3S ?ft Hi# ft ^ | ftto ??# RE R3p ft f# ft? ft ft? n?li HET fttHET #ft ?3 
HIT 3Tlft ^to ft I #3 9JE ft, STT^ ft, RTlft Hf33T ft, # #? HITT, ft#, R* % Rpi 
FT 3TTHft cfT HTt| ^ ft? ?T 3RRT HIT HIT t?3T n?R | 

3R 3TFI #t #ft RRiT ft mF-NcW $R §3TT ##? ft? #ft ?p? §3TT to #ft 
## 3Tt ?R % ? xtsf #ft? ft RE ft? 3TfHJT % ## Rft to F3*T HE3% % WT f#E?# 
ft 1 cT^t Hl»£# #? %, ^TFT ^TcT ?R? ft, 3TFT 3R H?T?ft ft, H33Tft HE?T R? if ?# 9lPH 
ftl33IH#?Htoitfi3#fiHEtoft#ftft I #toHERn3H#t?H#REf cRR# 
qf#TT tR# I H#^ Hip HEf#T HfR?# Hit I # 33# f#HIT I tot 3? HET #R HR W 
ITFT ft, # RJJ# #? #t 3TFT# 3R# 33# if I H33# ?33THEt REfHR 3? HET #R HR 
w, ton# hr ?# | Rift ?t? #3 f#3 tor he# ft# % tor to i # hr # hr? 
sTTTf^THFTft hir ^ ? ? lit f# ?HFIR hrtt % #f §ft ?ft I HR ## ftt W ft, R? H# #3HR 

R# P l chH I I #3, #3 Hjto if RF #3 ??T #{#? |3TT #t Ftof W ft ?# §3? 
hit #3 33RT# 4)?ii ?r# 3R hr? i 

RT# hik ffttot #3 ?R ff I ton# if HfR 3TFI H?Hft ft f#3 HR W HfRft ft 

toft to i ■sr ftoft it hr? #?■ ft i 3 tft 3R ^TRi I f% -simMU ^tt f^Fsr^t 
chf=bit |, cpft-HRTt fir ^rRft I Fifi it ?tit 1 1 it #nt % ttIhit ir wip I? hr 
? i$TT % % I Hfif itT ^331% ^3 t, itn - ^pIT HRi 1 1 iPF'l <fg5 ifil % 
3TfHlT HI? ^ HFIT ■cJl'jf I \33f^t TRIT ^f3 diif Pld)lPl ?J3THFt 

imi Hiii 

RE ^ ^?!i htrt fir R^3T if tett ?tit % it WT ?3flit I ^R 

hikw FRjfi i it wr Hi^f if, ini i ?33iHFt ?33ri 3TT3 nffg fi^ it ?3^fi im toft 
% 'TT3T eft tipr | 3TT3 3T ii -lil 3TFft iT iftF 3ii it ftnT efttf il d % it cTT3 i •eirlil 

i i ? 3 T w ^ifi toft it wrt i #3 Riii inr fi ftoft Tfiit 

'3TFET5T ft ^T ft#, fito nft <g5 ## Hft 3Ff # ft^T HR 3R# 1 1 Hp HR^ ?Rcft 
3##f#ftftft#3ft#ftofti^Tft?lTT#|l #3ft##3r ft ht^it # HR 3R53TT 
ft I Hftft 3TF£^ft ft I TTR TTffi it RE $Tf#r # toft I 3THT 3Rit RFf HR, 3R ?33Teft 

F 1 ! ftH[T HRft ft Hlft-clf HFRnRT if §Tf#T ft I 

RE # RT ft^T HE3ft ft I '3TFT ^Mcl ft ^6 1 dfi^l HE ftT ft HIT HEtft d<ft # Mid Hlft 
^cT #3 ft fftft i # H33Tft iftniT 3RT ftft ft # R# ?3ft pift 3R3TT ft #3 ft I # 
?33T HI# ft# ft ^R ft, # iftlH 3RFR fi -dil ft^T # ^llil ft I # Hllft 3TFT 33# HT3 
ft HftfT 3TT HR# 3THEft ft I Hip HirfftlT # RR WfT-toT ft HI? #3 # to 3T3R 
3TFT ft# -3TRHR # .3Tfq^f I ^%-Hlt HET3pft ^T ?Hlft ft I ftftR ft fft^3T 3tf# I 3Tt# 
HIR ft fi fftlft p R# # #3 ft iftnir HRRT #3 ^THT #ftlT H# 3F5 ft HIRT nT3T ## 
# toft ftR ftt# ft I \33THEt f#3 ?RT HE3R #3 HTR ST3T ftjRT l #3HTT3SRT §ft#T 3IT 
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RTRt I #R# SS I STR f#T RFT # RTS #T Rlf?S SFT #FST f#T SRST %R Ft SR 9T#R 
% I d#'!# # 9i#R OTT J Nl I STS RR $lf#1 % RT S# S# I SF Rt tsl<Tl did % % 'SIFT 
7t9T# STT, W SR#, S)KUHI |RTS#STR RR#- R#R I, Reft ?T#R- % Rt SE- 
STET S# I RT ^^1 # RST R# §lf4d ST#T #R#t S)t I 

f#T ##R RST '3flT ST SKI, sflT, oftT STRt % RTT R# T# I R#t RTT ST <3«K 

# RTT STTS RRR R# | SF RTT RST ST## TFT St f# Hd)dH % St# #t TtT # TsIST #R 
R#ST#sk^^TISFRSTf#F#SFSimf#TS#t-SS#tRTT#RTTFtRR,##TT 

R? R# tftst I RRR RT ST# RTT RFt 1 1 RST 3TRTS 3TTSSS #t STR F f# FRRT RT SSRT 
STTS 3m IRt# oR# SSR SS# Rt ST# S?Ff RT TFT t, oRSTt STTS TfT RS# I 
## S#t <^4K9MM ?t TFT t, S?# T5ST 3TRTT % FRTT #R, SR FRTT 4ld I TIT «#•#% STTS 
RSR S)f TSST RR RRT RRS I RRS RFT RPTeTT RS? #f#F Rt RFf RSRT I SF RS PdRdl 

# ySTST RRF# % S# f^RBRRft 1 1 STtT RTS RslT SF RS STR T#t t RT S?# RR# S)# 
RT?[ R# # STTSSTT S^TT RtRT RSTRT % I S^TT R# RfRI, # STT RSTRT # I ## FR# 
<+>ri-ll4 R#, Tfpft S#SR ST7RT %, RFRR STT# % STtT STS# RTF # SRRT #IRRT 1 1 

RT 44 Rt 3TRRHt # STT STR SR# I f#RRt STlT SRT RSTRT |f# RS 4" SF S# STI#R 
'jfRST 4 T|t # sfclPrl STT RST SFT STFR ST Rt RTS STT I ##T # RTR Reft S#£STR STT, 
#R<ff STT I sftT f#d# STtr STR I Rt RR^ ■3ftT ^?ff ^f ST^Rt T) ^?T ^f ^lT ^<lM ^ 
^?if % RR% RR RTR vioNI I dl4l RR% FTR 4 RS) RFRTf^R RT J i41 4t I RtT RR §lf^R 
% T%-R% RRR f^TR I Rt RRR-RRR RTR RFT SR RSTt ^ I RftT RR% RRTFt £ 

R ItRR S§R ^ST ^t RST ?RRTI #T RR^ m?tR RS4t RF% S?t ?T^R 4t SST # I S|-S| 
Si^TSR Odd) RTR SR mt I R*Ft4 ftR 3TTSR Rf^TST R ^tT 3TR)lS)T R sftT ^STt RT SRRT 
f%ST I SFf RRRT TUS RRTST I SST% TRS)t $TfSR SS R^ 2?t #T StRR SS R^ i RfT 
RR RR1SR 3TtT mFR RST SIR SR S)t I f^R 4 TFT % Rt RR ST ?R ^?TT 

4 St F?%-F^ SStT ^ S?T R STR% SFf # R% S1R% ^ff R I ^tT RR SR ^ Rt, Rt SFT 
% STR4 SRt R Rt SFT % ^ R% I \RFRt sflT STR% ^5Tt ^f ^t h 41 sftlPd S)t, RTSS)t S)t, 
S)l<<ai'l «ldl^, SST-SST f^TST SE^ft TPS R? SRftEt, ?JR 4 RS STltR STf^ I STRt RTR 
RRRT RS> 200 STR |R I St Rt SST St fFT% R S^FT STtI ST# STIR, Ttf^FR SRTR R RS 
R RRRt FRSTT TPS Rldl RRT ^ I 1757 %, Rt SRTFS ST# S , #T midi S)t RFT^ I mTRT 
STt RFlf SST # SRTR R, STRSPft, StiSTRt #T RTS ST SR# Rf# R# ST I SF FRtR 
STJT fSTFRRTS STR 4 STT R#, FR ST# 4 ST#, % RT# SR, oftT STR 1 1 RlSRT RR# 
STS # ?RRT ST, S#R ST# S# S SFT? FRfvTR STTR # t# FR# SFT, RRSTt RF# RTRS 
ST I FR# ^ST # Rt S|R gST SRFT ^RT RTRT ST RRSTt -RtT ## 4t #?tRSR STRfT SRRT 
ST STpT ST#S), St 5#TSTSTS # STlT STFT-<BFT ? Sd=ftl # R# STT RR# S# St STR #P# 
#, SHRTT, RR# fvTR ST# I T#T TRF# STRRT TPS RRTST I f#T S# STT SR # RT# S|R 

R## SR# SST R, RR SR # FR RSFT #t STT#R #t, F^f#SR TSTRJ5TR f#ST STSR 
#?T # I ?R# RR#t R#R S#T SSRt R# I Rt #T, SF SIR STTSSTt SRT TFT ST I # S# 
lf#SF ^T# # S?Tt R FR STI#R# # fSWR #t St#t#IST S5T#R Ft, R#R ST Rt RS 
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S# ST I SR <#dd TS J l4t, \Jdtl TOT# §li#d TS J l4l 3#T TT# ddH 

# #iW J l4T I 

3TT TOR-TO# TtTT# 3#T aRF #T 3TFT TO# I R#f# <T# R #T# Tt R# # TT# TS#t 
TOT I RTT 1TR, RTT TOT, T#£ f&R T# TSTT T$T, ST%-SRT #RT I TR aTTTRTT <3TFT ^3 
T# t #R TT#f # ^V3 T# a#T aT##RT T# R# TTT fSTT #- TO# fTOTR, TO#T a#T 
^THUM t 1 TT TOT n#TTO # #R T# I a#T TTO TO c[f#TO # #R Tf# t I 3#T #R #5# 

# #R T^t I R#T £ #$# Tt aRTTO I St #R TO# #TT##taTTO#a###R7£t#TO 
TO #R TO# # STOTT TOt TO RE 1 1 #Tt # STOT TTO TS RT#T TOR T# an Tit t 
R#T T# I a#T 1 1 a#T TRET 3TTTT T#R TT FRT # TO# ST # I T# S*T RT#T#tTTRT 

# 3TTRET a#f#T t RET TOt # 3TTOT Rlf#T, sET^rT R TO# TS# ERR, T#t TORT T#, 
TRE TORT TSf I aTTTTt RT#T StTt I fTTT# aTR TOR RR RT T#RT TO#, Tt RT#T 

1 1 #srt # tTO arm rt# #t tot# fro# fro tt# #, tot to#, far# fsr tt# #? 

TT#R #ST, TtS TT an#, Tift TT an# I TO TO RE T# TOT # TfT RETT #, TO#t#tT 
T###TTTI aiR #t Rlf#T # R# 1 1 

TO TO Rlf#T RT RE TST TOR t STO TO#T T? ##t RR R# I TS RTT STT# TO# 

#t RRt #t 1 1 #1#R a# T# ST t TO# TITO §afT t T|TT TT#t #, R#T #, R#T # 
TO #R TOTT#? # TO TO TO T#f RS TST |tS TO #TST, TOT## I aTR #TRT TO RE# 
I TO, TO TO? TRET fR#T #t TSf TO# I #f#R TOT T# TS t f#> TO# #?T # TfT TOT 
TtT f #t |toT TO RTT TOT RE# 1 1 a#T 3TT7 TOT #f TOR, TTTfR TT# TITT 

sfrft RfR #, St RES, #tr RES, TO# T#T TO |tST, Tt afTO aR TORT# RT # TRET I 
TO TOT# $##T TO an#t % I T=TT#t #TST TOTT# 3# TO# #f#R a#T «l§d RR RT# T# I 
TO #t Tt# TOT I #E TORT 3TTS#t 3TRT RR Rt, TRT# $T#R ##t ^ %, a#TMRET 
aR f#R# TOT #T# ^f# St, arf#R St #t TO RETT # I a##R fro# Tt TOT TS#t T$f 
RTTRT, ST%-S^ RT StTT aTTTT % Tt I Tt TR# ?T#R an# St#t % aR TOR RE RTS 1 # 
TOT RR RT# % #t TORT# RT # T# 3TTS#t, 200 TO#T a# 300 RK#t, TT 

TORT TOTT f#TTO T# Tt TREt §]f#T TRT # an#t I TTT# TTT #TT # R#f Rt, TO 
Rt#tl 

ST##T TO TTS# I TORT# RT TO aRS # I W #T # TOT TO TO sf#TT T# TT# 
TtTO RE# 1 1 TTT% TTR #T TT# #t 1 1 TOT#E TOTTO T# Tf 5#RT # TTTOT# ^ 
TO# Rt TST f#9T TOT T##R T^T TORRE # TO TO# Rt I Rl# TO# #?T RT TOTT 
TSRT TT TST# #TTT T#f #R RtfTO #RTT# TS# RT ##ET TOT f#TTT I TO&-TO# FtTT 

anrr # i #t to t# f#T=t, st##r T^t ## torett strr # i r ! i in*#°i tstt #t3tt # 

TSRT f#T TOT# TOET TTf TOT TTS# t Tt RR-TR RT# T^f, RE #T TT #SRT TOR 
TOTT TORT TO# #' I TOR STT-#T # RTT RT I TO# TT#W 

aRR T# STf# TO# l af# $TTO # RE #RT# TS an#t % I T TOT R, T TOT % I Tt #t 
Tt §TST # aTRT-aTRT, TIR # §TST # StTT ^t #, StHT #t I #f#R S# TTR T# TORT I Tt 
TOT # a# '3TR TSR-ETffRTT t TOT# TTO TSRT 3R# T#TOT # TOTR I TOT# TOT 
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RTT % I 

eft RM f=F F^f, FRlf «l*ft RF RRT Rft sblPel <3TRft % I FR RI6eT t MTR fRTTft 
FRTft RFfW MRRT MTMRTR' R?t ^ftRT R RTRR TTR TF^T I RT Rft^ % TftTf, RT|R Rtf RftRT 
1 1 MTRTt RTFT M I sjRRT T5tf|R, MR RHJyft, MRRf W MRt it 1 1 R# MTReTT 
R^eft ^ RTR FfR R^t FR I MR FR eft Rlpt RRT TftRt Tft ^tM %, RlpT RTRft ’ft RT?t 1 1 
Riefft, H^lti, RTR, RRT ^ FR Hide) t MRt FR MTMRTR I JTft FHlft FR |t Rt 
RTf-RT^ Tfft ^ft Rit^ Rt FRTT RTR TTR FR *Jelle) R RR of F I ejftRi RRR R^TT fllRn 
FR tft Ft t fRRR ’fft RTt RR TgTR F% f MTT ft RfR RTT|R ft fo# % TfTRT % 1 MR 
RRTt RRT RTF %? Mt FR f, R^eT H6 J 'l Rf?t f MPT=ft I RRT if RRM FR RRT RTRT ff, 
MRT FR MR5T Ft I eft FR MR3T J #T ’ft tffcsfc sftRTT t eft «t <RR t, RRt 1 1 RTt^ 

FR 3tR RRTR MR RT, MTFT ^tftReT #T R$T 1 1 RRft MTRM MR MTRTR Ft RTRT I Mft 
TRT MR RTT RRT^ ^ I 

R#t % RFt RRT t ? R#F % RFt % t % RT^ Rft R#T Ft, RT^ T5t€t Ft % faRTt 
T[RT MTF*ft RT^ MFRt M MR Wt I R$fft R^t RTTeft t R I RPJTft RTR % I RTTt e^tRT R?t 
RTRRft R^t % faTR RTF ft *tRT MTFRt ^t RTTRRfRR RF I R#T RFIeft %, R§TtR RRj eRF 
% RcR MReFt RR) RRT FTR ft el RTeTT % I RR> ^TR RFt 100 FTR fteF Rft t, FRR FTR I 
3TTR^ FRlft JFpft RFTfRRt RRFriR, M?-M? RtR RFRRlf R I eft R?TtR eft RTRM 
RRT M RFRRTF M M 1 1 ?R RTF R RRT FR RFFFt RR^T, W ^ RRT# #F RFFFt 
3FTRT ^FF RRT# R?ftR RTt I eft ?R fR ft F^ FftllRT %, FRl^ RMt R5t FftRRT I, RFFFt 
RtTIRT 1 1 OttF FR RFF % RRtR ^Ft FtRT ^RT Ft I RTtf RRtR ft F*t RFRT eft R^f F, ’jft 
% I RRR^t FtRT RR% FR ftR RRieTT 1 1 f^RT^ FRTR RTR Ft, F?T M 

RTRFtl 

^R Rtf^TR I OFR MRM label'll RTRTR, FHl^ ^15 R^M RRRRF ^ Rt R% FlftMRF 
f I Rhd*1l RTRTR MR ^RF =h<ei Rt Rft ftiR-f^BR eRF ^ RTRRT FRT RTT^ I5t%-R^, 
^[FT, ftflRT, RRT-RRT RRT RFt R?TR-MR TITeTT I RRM I fReEft Rt FTft M F RRRt MR 
FtRT^I RR ’ft feTRT RTR I MRRTt I RF MR I MR RRR Rft RMRR Meft 1 1 
RF FRff ffRR t, RF R Rift, Rt R Rift I MR RtR R MR RR^ t MfRRi %RT fRjRT I ^FR 
RR% R# RTR RF R?f I fR) Rt MRRT RT?F RR R?t t RRRTt ftRT fRRT R^Fft I eft 


RRTRR RRRRRT RRM, RT?T RRT R R§R RR RRT I MR RF ' 

R§RcpRR7^tl RR^ MTRM T JFT RTR FMRT RT^R RFT TTRRR I RRTfRT RFft Flft' 
Rot Ftft I RTR ?Ft RF RTt MR RTR^ 1 1 RfT Rlt MTRRTt RF% RT^t I, RRFt RT^ 1 1 
f%FF RTF ft RF Ft -3ttT RR RTt% MR TTR^T I 3ftT TTRM, fTF RTF ^ Rftf R^f TTRMRT 
tft) ^ MTR^MT 3ftT MTR TTRM RR RT f%Rt R RFT Rt Rt Mift TTRMR t MR MTTR 
R t, MR FTTM M’RTR RTR F, RRt TFlTsTR 1 1 #T RF%-RF^ RReft ’ft Ft eft Ft I 
eft FTTM RRRT FtRT RTflR % TTR RtR RTTRTt ^TR RR> % FtRT 1 1 oftT RRT RRM 


RRM RFRTfRTRFT RF RR§ftt 3TtT RTT^ RfR MTRR ^TRT I FRRt R|t RR^ftt, 
eft #T, ftM Rff Ft TTRTeft, Rf^TR iM-Rt^t lleft ^ fffR eft FT ftrft ff #ft RfftR | 
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TJR# ## #T RR# '3TPT #R RR ## I R#f# RTeT RF # f#> 3TERRTW #T FR # RRR 
R jflPld #, R? ■3T#R RRR % I 

## 3TTRRTT RTR RRT#, f#R# #, ## RRR #RT? #RTR RF # RRR ^TTT FT RRT I 
RF eft RR RTT RRR FT J NI I ''in RR RTT RTTR# RRT f# RR# mH # '+>#>! RRT eft 

# R#-R# RRT RTR Ft R# 3TtT TIR# 3)l<^ R# I eft ##TR RRRTT ^RTT RTR RF # f# # 
RFFT ##T I, 3T^##eT I # RFTR ## f#R# R# ##T #, RTR #t #, 3TR # RRT RFTR 
##R # I Rt # R?# Rft #RR I, Rff# R# #RR #, Rft? RP£ R#f # I RRR# Rt 

## # #?TTf#RT WRff % fST I >3?R RFTR RTTR RR# ^RRR % f#RT ## R# RTT# RTT t 
##5R Rt ##eT I f#R# R# RTTR Ft RRT# I R§R I RT# RRT FRTt #$T #T TTRTT RTT 
RR RRR# RTRT 1 1 ■3FR R#-R# # #$T # # ## Rt# 3 R% f# 3TTRTT # R# RR #RR 
RFt #RTT I # RRR R# RRT? RR ## I fRRt R?t ##R % RR# FTT #R RT# R#t TF# I 

# RRT-^R# RR RR RRT RR # I #f#H RTRT ^PlRI R §llPe1 T#f ##f# FR 3TT3TT RTT# 
I #T ?R R# ##T RR RRTRT ^f^TRT RT R# RTT# 3 I RR ?RRT RTR # RRTRT I f# 
RT# Rf#RT RTT RR RRR RT# I eft ?Rfaq RF # RRT R#t RRpR R? RgR R#t I ## 
RTTf#TRTT# RRR R FR #f#R # # FR 6HI# f#R ■3TTRRRRT Ft RTRT # f# FR RR R# gR 
T#, FT#TRR T#, RFRT RRT R^ R R% T^, R% ^ I ^flT FT RTR RTt #T Rtf ^ 

| RT% RRT I? 0# RRt #tR, RRT RRT MR OTTR eft RRTt FR RRRT RfeTT 
t R# RfpET R FR RTF fRT RRT TRRR Rt FR PtR f' ft RRR FR ^>ft RR? #T R^ TTTR 
5Pt RTR I eft RRRTt # FR TTRRRT F I R# Rt# # FR RRR -aftT f?T 3TTR RR RT# I 
R##T TTRTT R RT RtR Rff RR R# =ETR i #T Rt #R RPJR R# TF^ Rt #3? R# 
t, # f?T #?5? RTRT 1 1 3ftT #TT T3R# R|R RRT-^RT RT RRT l?T R# #TRT RTT# 1 1 Rt 
RRt # R# t, # RR| # RT^ 1 1 eft FR#TR FR# #TR ^TTR^RRT % FR ?R #T5% RRT% 
R FR ffejf R^" I TRR FR etRl # 3?# RR R? ? ^tT RR fRRTT t RR# F*f TRTTR (Hell 
RTTRft FR# RRT ^fRRTR RR^eT FI# I R^t RR, RR# FR RTR Ft I ##TR fRRT # 3TTR 
## # RTeT Rtt RT# I R#RR #t, RRTRT R# #T R#RR R#, f# FRT# ?T#R R^ R # 
RF#-?TRff R l #T R# FR RTR# I RTTeT RfRT # RTTR # 3TTFT-RTRR f## R#t I R# 

# RRTR # RtTT #, RT# RRTR #, RFTTt^ #, RT# RRTR Ft, RT# #eJ Ft, #TJT Ft, FR 
RR #R RRT #RT RT # I #?T RRRT # # FR TTR RF# #, #$T RFt RRRT # FR RR #RT 
TRT RT# # I ?r 1#T FR# Rc^RT Ft, R#RR Ft I #T '3TTRRTR R# <?f#RT #t RR# # RRT 
R#R#T RTT# Rt# ^f#Rt #, RRT R#RRTT# ##RT # I #T F# R# RT# #TR# # #T 
RTRRT RTTRT # R#T R#T RRTTR ## MRRR RTTRT # I 

# RT# RF # RT# #, #RTR f##RRTT FR# f#R 3TTRRTR ## Rt TRR^T # FRRtt 
FR RTTRT# I # FTT RT#T R# ■3TR# RTR# Tf#R I #T FR RTF # Tf#R f% '3TTR # '3TR# 
#eT # RTTR RTT# # # 3TTR T3TR# f#R RTTR RTT# # I #RT #, -3TR# R#RTT # f#R ■3tR# 
RTR # f#R I #f#TR R# # RW STIR RRT RT# fTT RFTR RTlf# RTT f#TTR #t TRT# # #ST 

# #T RT# RRRT R# RcST# # I 3TTR R^E R# # RR# RT#ft 3T!### R# ^ FR# 

#?T R # RTTR RTT# RT# # RR# RRT f#RT#t #t RT# #, #FT #RTT 3TT# RF T# # I # 
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TFi FFST FFF ^TcTT I, fFF WR Fft RftdlfaF M Ft Ft FTPt 1 1 Ft 3TFRTT 
%, Ft RFRTT t, fREF T^ I, sftff FTt TRFT few?t 1 1 #^F FTTFTFtFF' FTFF f TTF 
FtF F^ I <$lefl 3TFRTT Ft% i?t FTFT ^ 'jfld ^TTclT % e1Sl4 *f, FF FFT FitF viddi TTTF F 
Fet I $dRi<4 FF ?TT FIT Fit ^dt— 3RF FilH, Weft TRE HlRdlRlFi Fit RpTTF % Ff?f, 
FfeFi FTT H6M shtPrl ^ ^5T *f 3TT TFt %, Ft ft$T Fit d<JR' l fl I Ft FFtt <ieidl Fit 
FFRtFt FTRt RTF FFi FTF F To tl $TTRF Fit tFTfnT % I efRtH FTTTt TTFt Fit FTF 
Ft, Ff I 

FTT 5F % RTF FF FTeff FTt I oflT RIF R<Et FT Ftf Ft FFFTt FFltf FFT-FFT RIFF 
d6i HdTl'fl # I RR FFI eftFt % f*W I RTF FFT Ft ®16 t? FHd FT % Rm eif M RTF, 

ttf ffrt Ft frt fft 1 1 ?rfT Tt rtfft tttff ^ for fttf F?t ffrt ft rfrt i fftRe 

FFFtFF§Ft FFRJHT ft, FT RF^t ^peTT % FRt-FRft eT?ft t, FT>ft q*f Ft FTF FT, 
FRft FFFF Ft FTF FT, F^T RTfet Ft FTF FT, FTJfT F^$T ^ FTF FT, FT*ft FFTT Ft FTF FT, 
FFf FFTtf FTF PtFiddl I $RTTt FR R?ff 1 1 FT FTTft Ft F^? FRRt RfFF t FT FR 
Ft ^fTTfr 1 1 FF 5#F ?tF 1 1 FFF Fft FTF Ft F5TFTT Ft F FF WT FF 3f, FT FF WT 
FIT FFFi PFWFI, FftRF FTFt FF, Tt^cTT F5T, FTTFff FiT RIFF I F FF FFFT RlWFT 
#T Ft raid'll FF% tfi<3l, \id4t FFTTt $lRkl RRft, FFFT ft FT RTtrft dldl^d =FT dlHdl 

=ft d«F •sltr ■sn^tr ^r frff f^t Ri^i i 

^3Tl% =fTF TFTFt t=F 3R (<KM RfeT W 5TF Ft STRFT eFTFT 1 1 -3TF =Ft^ TfT^FT 
ciot ^TF F^t % I 3ftT TTF <dld FTF ^TFR TFT^ TFt FF ^'3tt, FF %'3Tt- TTFFTT 
%, 3ft7t % I Ft TR=FR % FRt ^ Fit FFT FtFT ^? TTtFT -3{N%? TRFiTT ^ FTTT Ft FtFT 
I Ft FTF FTFFt ^ I eFtf F^R F #FFt RFFTFF Ft| Ft Ft FTFt I, ^Ftf f^T % FFt, 
Rdd*1l \ddcbl Fddl % f^ FFFT Ft Ft TRF^ft ^ I ■3ftT Rlddl FFT FcRT FFT 
FFt eft FTt F?T FF Rid Ml Ft FTF I TRFFT =Et (Tddl %, STTTTF Fit %FTT Ft FFF I 
#T f^t T=!F ^f, #T TFT ^ FtT Ft FFFT 6IF>-<ilF) FTF Ft Ft, Ft FFFT Fit FFt? 
Ftl 

FF F FFt FR FTF FT FFTFtT SIR f^FTFT 1 1 FF FFT Ft FFT Fit FFTFFt I TTF 
FRTf Fit RrRET Ft aTTFF^t I FT FFRf Ft TF f^Rft TFeft 1 1 3ttT FFFT Ft TF^f t! Ft 
TtF^tFtFT^, ^JF^F^TIFF^TF^t FRfeT FFf Ft FFieft I FFtfe F?T F?t FRfrT 
Fteft |Ft FfTFFFt #T TFF F FFFT I Ft Ft FF FFR F FFFT 1 1 -3TF5T TfTeft FF FTF 
F^f I % f^TeFft ^9T Fit ^TTFcFtt FrflT ^F FTTFT Ft #T F% F^f I F%F #F FFi 
^ftT FR Ft FTeft % % FTTFF^ft '3TTF^t FF^ft # T%, ^RfR RTFT^t FF FT^ F5T Ft, ^Rti^ 
FFeft || Ft FTT% FT% FF ^ ^ % TFR FTF RfFFt FFT Ft F^ FRlt Ft FF 

FFT I ^ttT Weft W% FF Wft FFf I FFR Fit FTTFT^t FFTTT FRF FTTFT F FFeft 1 1 
FFRT TTTF FRF FF WF FT^ Ft FT% |, F^t FTF FFF% FRt Ft FT% I, FF T^F RTF 
FRt Fl?f t, F^t FTFFTF FTF FT% Ft?t t, F^ FiTF Fi fcR FT^ - Ft FT^ 1 1 Ft 3RTT FFlt 
^TR^t FRWft FFFT ft T^ f^TrFft I Ft wf Ft FF ft FTFT I, W% FTet FF F^, Ft RtFT^ 
f^TFJF FT^f, FT FFT RtTFT FTF, FftF FtFT FT^ I FTTfeR FFT % FRT vJFFT ^RE Ft ^FT 
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37737 ftt | f%777% 37%737 757% 37% FT 33 I 37337, %{ft3 fft7 ft 3737 <3337 ftf 3773% fft37, 
773 ?17cRjft 3ftf §f , 3ftf ft 3ftf 3773 7ft I 3737 53ft 37% 35 §<33 fft -33333 eft 5I?le7 
ft 531% %57 3% <33 3337% 35%t ft I 3PR 3773 3ft ft 3ftf 7337 7537 375% ft eft -3333% 
ft?37 9§e3 ft I 3ft ft fftSf <373 3713 I 773% fft 3ft 3773? 3lft <3e7ft 37733% 3HH<ft| 
ft, %57 37 377 ft 3>5 TFT l| I 

f%33t 35% 2ft 5elft 7ft, %fft3 737% Tift 35 3% eft 3Tfft7 ft 31133% 373 To 3%T 
feelH 3% I %57 37 377 3773 %, 33 3% I 3737 37T3 5337 ft 3f?33 3773? 5337 ft 337 
37% %57 37 3 ft 333 3ft 3ft 75% I 3773 fftjf <37% ft I 337fft 73T ft 3lft 35 3ft 337777 
3T5T I 533) 37% 35 §3 fft 033 3737 3ft 753 3ft 3%f5T5T 3ft 3ft ft, 7T3 33133 <$5 
37737 3537 ft- 3ft 75% 3ft, 3ft eft 3773 fft55% 37% ft I 

3T3JT, 33 > eft 35 37e7 I §77%7, 35 313 53 3T5ft ft 37733777 3773% 537% 3773 3337 
3ft 3)fe-iisft ft I <g5 eft 333ft %37% eft 377773 3§% I f%73% 53lft 3T3t 3 %37 3737 ft 
357 ft 3T 3%7 37% ft 3ft ft ft 37735337 fr | efft 3 ft ftfftlT | ft Tjpft f% 7 T < 33 % ft f%TT 
^3 ft7 ft73 3Tfft3 I ft7 ftft ft 3T3 ft ^3 ft7 >3n33ft ft STT7T3 3ft I ^5 eft 3TT7I3 
3|3T 3ft 353 I ft 37% §5 I ft77% 37e7 35 ft fft 3737 53 %ft % 377% 353T 375% ft 
ft 33 37 37%737 73337 ftk ft- 3lft 53 72§W 337%, 37ft 53 -373313 3373, 375 77537 
337%, 315 33 337%, 3Tft 53 35 ftft 3375 f%737% 33 33F3 ftt, ft <§5 ft 3713 733 
ft3T ft, 37777373T 337% 577%? f%3 I 3lft 3lf%37, fftl37 37f%37 53 337% 53 3Teft ft 57737 
ft 3eft 53 333 35377 33^3 ft 37% ft I % 773 37% 53 33f7 37ft ft {ft 53 ftrfftT 
377ft ftft ft <333 35 I 33 337 3ft 33ft 35 ft 53 33 3lft ft 33 33ft 333 3333ft 
33 3ft 35 3lft ft I ft 3ft3 ft, 37%Reb| 37%ft, 3T3<7737%ft%3ft%5Tf%%<jTI%ftl 
33t, 57ff%3 ^ '333ft 3333ft 357% 33 3ft33 ft73 ft 33T ft fft ft 33ft 313 35eft ft I 
ftft §3% 53 313 ftffttr ftft ftt% 337 3ft7 eftftr ft, 337 §7^3 ft, §f%37 33 377J7 ft 
ftlTTft 3T3 ft%37 %77T ftcTT % ft <^7 35777 333 'ft foeft epp 373 ft?3 ft ft 3573 <377717 
ft 1 3F §f%37 377 377J7 ft, ftft 33 ft ftf7 sqfodft 33 ft 37^7 ft 35 I ft 53 313% %?T 
3% ftft 7335 3|3T % 75ft 57lft %37 377% eft 73ft ft, #7 337731% % 5eTft 5TfftT ft <377% 
fft 3Jp3'3) 937 37773 3T% I 713 37T773 {37173 ft 7T3 577777 %57 9% 35 33ft ft I <3%f733 
% 93T 5T73 ft, 3T%f733 ft 5733 ft %51 37773 ft {ft 333% TT35T ft 3ft <3373 33T 3% ft? 
5713% 3737% ft, <373% ft I f%77 ft <ft%37 ft73 ft ftft 737% ft 7% 35 5T7T3 533% ft 3ft 
ft {ft ft 3% 37533 ft 57T3T %3T ft73 ft {ft <337 337gftft373T3 3ft, 337ft7%3373 
7T37 ^75 3ft %3T 377 ft <33T P%7T3T ft ft ^313% ft ft 7%3 373 ft f %3 | pft p, 
5^ ft^ 3373 ft 5%^ % 5Tf%37 1 3ft 57T3T ft73 3T73 ft? 57TfftT {ft 3% 7T%ft ft 7735T 
33 ft 337 35T 53ft {%3 353 ft {ft 33T 3% ft ft%37 %3T ftft ft? 531% 35T <3%R33 
% 5373 ft <33 531% 3T7T 3)ft I ft ^7 53 533% 3-3373 %% ft 1 %{ft3 3T7T 35 ft {ft 
533% 773^ % 3ftt 533T {ft 33T 3% 57733, 5733 ftftF 3773 %3T ftft ft I ft 531% {%3 
■3335337 ftt <3173 ft %5T ftf 71733% ft f%3 {ft 53 53 3773 3% 53 577 3377 <ftf7 77373 I 
373 7%3 R737733 2E7% ft {ft 77753 %377 3% 37 37ftf 357-357 3%t ft <B%7 577 3lft 37 
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at farr aanmamm7TtaaF7afttia5Tfat7r anim-ataa aft hr aat i arrft 150 
attm 7taaT aft, aft m %, 150 atftf 7taft aft an a7TT ft #7 aaft mft 1 1 ma at 

atff % WIT, ch'Jil % at WIT, WT 6H4 fvRIT aTF naaT % Rial, aTf atft % I W 
ttt ata aft mar ^<-11 % 3tT7 aat 4lft anrat ft i Fa at aF7 ft aft arm mfftat far 
ftar nrr vjihh tt, 61*11 artfta i saiftm ft oft , fftTfTt am ft viH^hl i at mtftaj am ft 
art % aft? am, ftt7 at anaa atarr mm atrft at ffta ft, am at aF ?nmt hi^jh fldi 
ft i aft at at 7>at nrft j nfl aat am Farft, at fftafftar aaar aiaT f i Fa aft aft 
mam mf7 aft araaft ft i mat anam-atan atr aiftr a^ aT 7ft % ma ft am ft Tiarara 
a aiftar aar fttatfft aft ant i ma aft at ftftram a amt afam ft at aa^aa ft mraT 
am ftar I tft> *jst aft aftr mian a aat amt ata ar amt aft, ata ft at ap? ftt7 
Tnffta aft a- Tirana a§a ^t ftatr mTft , a^a maft ama aft mama i aarfat maft 
aata fftrm amt flat irft aft, mat ft ar^ aft a7F ft nrraft aar mft % i 4f4>*i 
mat h|pi* 1 ft fataar Taat ftar ft ?tt m fftam ma aft i fa aaaa aF % fftt Fa aa 
amt aa mm 7mft i 

?nft nmft am, aaaafa aiaar arm am gaft f i flat I aaaafa ataaT nan 
am aft , ftfftta at natim aft nftt aat aa I , aa> amft ft- aftsaT at ftrn aft aM 

fftfta ft i am arm ft amar ama ft, am amt ft aft i aramf aft, ftiftt ft araaft 
ft, amft fftrmft mfftat ft, aft aa, ffaat atft, #7 aamr Farfr arft anff am ft 1 at 
7ra am dT4l< 7mffm 1 arfF7f mm 7ia arf at aft at7 Tratf 1 mm mrntt at rnmaa 

f a 7 i% mfeat atm att #7 atrara 1 #7 at 7 ta atm mraT maf atF f fit 1 1 
TTFatft Tta f , mtmm^fer f 1 ma aF mtmtatfaa Tmrft ai 7 miaat atr ffaaa atmatrar 
aft % i m 7 ia f aF mit ff^pa f ffaat 7 atm atrf aa 1 ftaa f attf mm ft ft ffam 7 
atm atrar 37am % 1 3 ft 7 ma aat aamt aTaatt atTaT f at atTaT ft afar f 1 amt 
attf am atm amf mm ffaat 7 atrar, am atT 7 paT attf maa-mam at aft amr TiataT 1 
Tta ata Pram 1 FmT 7 , at fw, aa ffr mTaft aaia at aF a|a mra^aat aiaf 1 mT 7 
tmf arf^raa 7 m f am ft 1 

ma TiFatTTt Tta mr aat at ataf f ortataa ?j 7 t f^tar aF at mma fm ff 1 
aF at ara f, mata ftaar mtf Trara aft #7 ^ra^a Fartt attf % ftaamt ara 
f 1 aata ffmt % ^taaT aft a#a, matt tri f 1 affta Fa rnaa Tmma I fft aFatrff 
Tta mrr atm at % Tit aaatt am ftar, aaaft araaf ftar 1 aaffft ^ffar a ft frn 7 f f - 
mfr |mr % afta aaatt 7ft, a^ff at mfeiam f ft 1 afeit fft aaaf 7 ia f , aF mt TTFatft 
aa f , ^ar aata at aft atfr ft 1 a aaf rnmatf aa ama aft aTFaT f 1 mwtfaft 
aam ft, Tram ft 1 at araa f atm atr aara 1 affta ttttt atm aft att amtm 
aaar ar af 1 mm atrm rmaa at maat aafr fr 1 ^ mj 7 f , Tftatrr f , aTF arrm fr 
rma at m f arrf tMt 1 at f aF aft aTFaT | aaffe a atFar f Fart a?T a ata 
maf ftt ar Taf ft tt^ 1 maf fr a 7 , fm a 7 ft, atm atrar mrf 1 aF aft fft Ff?a 
FTa farar att matrrtt f aaa atrf % #7 matTT 7 ata aft mamft af 1 aF 
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FTcT TFT I 3TTFTC TTT FT t =FF §F Ft , Ft FTTF F I TTI? FFF 

$ oft ft V l Ft, Ft, TTt? c§S Ft, cFtf T5J W pTKT FTRcTT 1 1 eft 3TTTTt TTTFT 

FT ileb % I vtRbM '3TFI^ TF=ETft TT 3iTF TI?T ^<riHl *ll[e?q I ■sfR 3TT TFE FTT?T 
F ^?T <dF ^ I ®(t|d TTT cbl*Jd FT |t "3^T 3f ■3TT5TT di<.dl ^ TF «lld ftcbd 
'jll^l I 

#T, 3fT eft 3TTTTT TipT TTTft «U^f ■STFRET PTT-^R 3?T TTifT I ^T% RfT FTTTT I 3TFT 
THTT 1 1 TTffT TTt ?T5T I TT% FFTT FIT FT F, Ft FRIT I FTTT £ FFFlF % 
3fft FfTFF % I FBfrR 3f FTFF | ■3TFT FFF, FF^T TTt FFFFf I eft f^ET % 

ftRefit qifrdlfa'-b ft# FT# TFlf FT? 3TTF FT TlFf T7T I TdR'd ! 

) 

[Translation begins: 

Dr Panjabrao Deshmukh , 36 Sisters and Brothers, 

Seeing all of you assembled here and having heard how much each prize-winning 
farmer has been able to produce from his land, I cannot understand how there 
are still food shortages in the country. When you can produce so much and have 
the know-how in all parts of the country, whether it is the North, South, East or 
West, and there are so many experts among you, what is the difficulty? It is not 
necessary to tell you, but something that everyone should understand clearly is 
that the biggest problem before the country, and in a sense, at all times, is our 
agricultural production. It is true that there has been rapid industrialisation and all 
kinds of goods can be produced. Also, the countries which have crossed the 
poverty line and become prosperous have done so by adopting new methods of 
production. It is fairly obvious that the countries which are regarded as wealthy, 
where the masses are well-off and prosperous, are the ones which have adopted 
new scientific and technological methods of production. They have been able to 
increase production enormously and so their wealth has increased. 

All this is perfectly true. But if you look at it from another angle, behind it is 
the question of production from land. No matter how advanced the world is, 
industrially and in other ways, you always come round to the question of land. If 
land is not looked after properly, and especially if agricultural production does 
not increase, the biggest industries in the world will come to a standstill in this 
machine age. This is the fundamental thing. As far as India is concerned, in any 
case it is imperative that we should increase agricultural production if we want 
the people to have a better standard of living. 


36. See fn 35 in this section. 
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So, I was happy that an agricultural exhibition was held here and was a great 
success. It was successful not because it drew large crowds, and in fact, it 
would have been better if there had been less, for it was difficult to see anything 
properly, but due to the fact that farmers from all over the country came to see it. 
For one thing, they saw what is happening in other countries. There were several 
pavilions put up by other countries. Even more significant are the things that are 
happening in our various states. It w'as clear for everyone to see that whatever 
was done by some people in the country' could be done easily by the others. It 
may or may not be possible to do things which are being done in the United States 
or the Soviet Union, for their conditions might differ. But whatever the Indian 
farmer is doing in our part of the country can be easily done by farmers all over. 

I regret to say that I have not yet been able to visit all the pavilions, though I 
have visited it three or four times. But I was very happy, and a little amazed too. 
to see the progress that has been made in some selected areas. So, the question 
before us is not so much what we should do, but how to spread whatever has 
been done in a small area to a wider field. Good work is being done and you can 
learn and gain confidence from it. So, it is a very good thing that so many people 
could come from all over the country, learnt something and have gone back with 
some new ideas and thoughts which will help them in the future. 

Dr Panjabrao mentioned that I was put to a great deal of difficulty by this 
exhibition because, those who came from outside to see it used to come and meet 
me to. That is not quite true. It was no trouble to me. On the contrary, I was very 
happy to meet them and my regret is that I could not spend more time with you. 
But even in the short time that I spent with you, I could leam a great deal and had 
an opportunity of sharing some of my thoughts with you. I became aware of the 
new atmosphere which is becoming evident in the rural areas, especially among 
the farmers. That made me very happy because it is not a question of a few 
people getting prizes with great effort. This new atmosphere should spread all 
over the country so that the people may become better off. After all, as you 
know, seventy five to eighty per cent of the population of India lives in the rural 
areas, and the progress of the country means their progress and not merely of the 
people who live in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and the other big cities. It is only 
w hen the condition of the villages improves, agricultural production goes up, and 
the people begin to enjoy a better standard of living, that India w ill progress. The 
other things may certainly do some good. But the yardstick to measure the 
advantages of those things is the benefit that the people in the rural areas get out 
of it. The benefits may not be immediately apparent. 

For instance, take the huge fertilizer plant that we are putting up in Sindri, or 
the steel plants in Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur. You will find that huge townships 
have come up around them. Millions of houses have had to be built for the workers. 
This is not a rural concept. But steel is essential in the rural areas and the lack of 
it is harmful to the villages. All the agricultural and other implements and tools are 
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made of steel. Therefore, the steel plants that we are putting up will be of use not 
only in the urban areas but to the villages also. In this way, the two things, the 
working of urban or rural areas go together. But the real yardstick to measure the 
progress of the rural areas is the progress made by the people in the rural areas. 

It is a gigantic problem because the population of India is forty crore and it 
continues to increase. I think in the last census, it stood at thirty-seven crore and 
now it has crossed forty. There will be another census shortly, which will show 
how much the population has increased. 

Now, there are several difficulties in that. The production of wealth in the 
country has to be increased. Wealth does not mean gold or silver but consumer 
goods which are produced in the country, from land and industries and by other 
methods, through the effort of the people. That is the real wealth of the country 
and not money which is transferred from one pocket to another. For instance, 
the moneylender does not produce new wealth. A great deal depends on production 
from land, for that is the basis of industrialisation too. There are tremendous 
underground resources like iron ore and coal, etc., which are essential for the 
country’s progress. 

Then the per capita income of people is calculated. It is extremely low in 
India, for the wealth that is being produced has to be divided among forty crore 
of people. So to increase the per capita income of the people implies increasing 
the eamings of forty crore of people, which is a difficult problem. If you look at 
it from another point of view, if forty crore of people were to make an effort and 
work hard, the wealth of the nation should increase extremely rapidly. There are 
two aspects to this problem. One, it is essential to adopt modem techniques of 
production, better ploughs, good seeds and fertilizers, and so on. Two, hard 
work and effort are very essential. There is no doubt about it, that wherever 
there is a combination of these two factors, there has been tremendous progress. 
The world depends on hard work. 

You often hear of great debates about the ideology that we should follow. But 
whatever ideology we may follow, it has to be backed by very hard work, for 
nothing can be achieved without it. Among the advanced nations of the world, 
the United States follow a different ideology from that of the Soviet Union, and 
Germany and Japan follow something else. But you will find that in all these 
countries, the people are extremely hard-working. You cannot progress by making 
speeches. The second thing, as I said, is that it is essential to take advantage of 
the new scientific and technological developments. There can be no progress if 
people continue to use outdated methods of production. The advanced countries 
of the world like the United States and Europe produce an enormous amount of 
goods because they have adopted new methods of production. 

Now let me tell you something else, which has nothing to do with production. 
But it will show you how the world is changing. Till a hundred, or hundred and 
fifty years ago, the only mode of transport was on horse-back, or by chariot. 
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There was nothing faster available, whether it was an emperor or a commoner, 
the speed of travelling could not be faster than that of a horse. This had been the 
situation for thousands of years. Mythological tales of aeroplanes and flying were 
not unknown. But as far as we know, the fastest mode of transport was on 
horse-back anywhere in the world. This was the situation from the time that Man 
became a thinking animal to about a couple of hundred years ago. Now, the 
change came about very suddenly. As Englishman discovered the power that 
steam could generate and set about finding ways of harnessing it. It was not a 
very difficult task. Anyhow, this is how the rail engine started and immediately 
the mode of transport became very much faster. It was a revolutionary development 
and a great change occurred in the world. After that, as you know, came the 
discovery of electricity. Everybody has seen lightning in the sky, which can strike 
sometimes and do great damage. So in the olden days, people used to worship it 
out of tear. But there were other adventurous people who tried to delve into the 
mystery ot this phenomenon, and finally one great man discovered its secret 
when he was flying a kite. He discovered that electricity is produced by friction 
between two objects. This is something that even a child can do. There is no 
magic in it. 


Electricity is a force of nature which is now being harnessed to run huge 
industries. As you know, electricity is being produced by building dams or large 
nvers. The speed of the flowing waters turn the turbines and the friction generates 
hydro-electric power. You can try this at home and see how it works. For 
production on a large scale we are building the Bhakra-Nangal and other river 
valley schemes. It may seem extremely complicated. But in fact the whole thing 
is quite simple and is based on the principle of friction. Then the electricity is 
transmitted through wires and can be used for various purposes. It can be utilised 
to gi\e light, or turn the fans, or to run big industries. 

So this is a new source of energy which has been discovered. Now wireless 
is being used to transmit news to far-off places. The radio transmission is through 
wire ess nowadays. Isn t it a strange thing that you have just to press a button to 
get any station anywhere in the world, thousands of miles away. You can get 
news from London instantaneously. All this is a product of the discovery of 
electricity^ Please remember that there is no magic in all this. Even a child can 

learn it. There is no great difficulty and all that is required is hard work and 
education and training. 

• C ta ^ ed *° - v OU a b° ut a tew things and can tell you much more. The first 
step m this great re volution was the discovery of steam as a source of energy and 
n came electricity. The West took full advantage of these discoveries and so 

Thip C f h U ' red 3 g u 3t S T CC ° f power ’ which the y ut il‘sed to achieve these things, 
on th! on If T ?? ^ been done b y individuals. They amassed great wealth 

were able to*" ^a ^ eCame mi,ltanI y extremely powerful, on the other. So they 
ex end their empires to the countries of Asia and Africa. Gradually, 
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they began to plunder the wealth from these countries and take it away to their 
own countries, where they expanded their industries and what not. When the 
English came to India about 200 years ago and established their rule in Bengal, 
and the battle of Plassey was fought by Clive in 1757, he won it more by low 
cunning and intrigue rather then by fighting a great battle. It was our fault that we 
fell into this trap. How did the British get a foothold in India in the first place? 
They were lured here by the beautiful cloth, cotton and muslin, w hich was available 
here in India. They began by exporting cloth in large quantities. Then gradually 
they began to plunder the country of her wealth, which they invested in the 
industrial revolution which had begun in England. So they grew more and more 
in strength. Anyhow, what I am trying to say is that the industrial revolution in 
the West was the offshoot of their advance in science, and so these countries 
grew extremely powerful and wealthy. They were thus able to extend their sway 
over almost the whole world. 

Now, these things are happening in other places too, because knowledge 
cannot remain hidden for long. So it has spread gradually. Now you find that the 
factors responsible for making Europe and the United States wealthy and pow erful, 
like science and technology, are rapidly spreading to the countries of Asia and the 
rest of the world. India is one of the two or three countries where it is spreading 
very fast. The industrial revolution and machine age are being ushered in rapidly 
and that is having an impact on agriculture too in a different way. We are living in 
a revolutionary age today. Revolution does not mean violence, or wielding a lathi 
or a gun. Real revolution means change, change in a society, or a way of working. 
Whereas it used to take days to go from Delhi to Agra in the olden days, when 
people either had to walk or go on horse-back, now it takes just a few hours by 
train. So, we are in the midst of a revolution. 

One of the aspects of this revolution is to improve the techniques of agriculture 
and adopt new methods and tools, like better ploughs, etc. I am not talking of 
getting tractors and what not. We can have them wherever it is possible. But the 
fact of the matter is that very few people can afford tractors in India today. Even 
if they could, the landholdings are so small that tractors are useless. Their strength 
and capacity can increase only by forming co-operatives. They will then be able 
to use tractors and do many other things as well. It is pretty obvious that a single 
individual working on his own has limited strength, especially if he has a small 
land-holding. Gradually, all the holdings are becoming smaller and smaller. So the 
strength of the farmers lies in forming cooperatives of 100, 200 or 300 which 
will benefit them as well as the nation. 

So, we want that there should be cooperatives everywhere. This is how we 
can deal with the changing times. Secondly, education of children is very essential 
to grasp the realities of the new world that we are living in. There should be not 
a single boy or girl in India without an opportunity to learn to read and write. It is 
not available just now but it will gradually come about. But those who go to 
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schools and colleges want to take up white-collared jobs instead of doing something 
constructive. This is harmful for the rural areas and unemployment in the urban 
areas goes up. The movement from the rural to urban areas is bound to go on. 
But our aim is to uplift the villages and the intelligent young boys and girls must 
stay there and help in the task by their labours. 

In short, we are going through a great revolution and we want it to transform 
the villages so that they can take their rightful place in the modem world, we 
must teach the farmers to adopt new implements like modem ploughs, which are 
available for fifty, sixty, seventy rupees. They are still using the ploughs which 
have been in use for thousands of years. They hardly make a scratch on the 
ground and are quite useless. The new' ploughs can make the crops ten times 
better. There are other implements which cost not more than twenty-five or 
thirty rupees and can make your task easier. 

What does a machine mean? It means that with its help, an individual can do 
the work of many. It is a straightforward thing. The world has progressed on the 
basis of the machines w hich have increased the capacity of the people to work. 
We read about gods with thousands of hands and what not in mythological tales. 
Today the machines provide you with great pow r er. This is how we should handle 
them and use them to serve us. We must teach our children too, so that the land 
is better looked after and all of us can benefit by it. 

There are many customs and traditions in our society which are harmful. A 
great deal of what we produce is eaten up by rats and birds and what not. Even 
if that is put a stop to, we can benefit a great deal. But our customs stand in the 
way. You hear of China increasing her production. But the biggest thing they have 
done (China) is to stop the waste and destruction by animals and pests. Therefore, 
immediately the production has gone up. We must take full advantage of the new 
godowns and warehouses which are being constructed. There are any numbers 
of people waiting to explain things to you. But the best w'ay to learn is to put it 
into practice. There are bound to be some mistakes. But arrangements should be 
made to demonstrate the new' techniques to the people. You must have seen some 
of it in the Agricultural Fair here. Fairs on such a large scale cannot be held very 
often. But small agricultural fairs should be held in every district so that the people 
may learn from it. Everyone must realise that we are living in curious times. 

I told you about the changes wrought by steam and electricity. We have 
advanced even further and now we are in the nuclear age. You must have heard 
about the atom bombs which destroyed two big cities and killed millions of people. 
But the other aspect of it is nuclear energy, which is greater than steam or electricity. 
There is no magic about it. It is a big source of energy, which the scientists have 
stumbled upon after a great deal of research. Unfortunately, it was used for the 
first time for a destructive purpose. But it can be put to a great deal of constructive 
use. It can transform the entire world. If the great powers fight among themselves 
they can, in their foolishness, destroy the whole world. It is an enormous power 
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which will leave no room for victory or defeat but only total destruction. But if 
there is peace in the world, as we hope, this new source of energy can be put to 
great use and the whole world will be transformed. So, this is a very big revolution 
too. Since we are living in such revolutionary times, it is essential that we should 
be vigilant and prepared instead of continuing in the old rut or regarding everything 
that is new with suspicion. We have to learn to live in the new world with the 
new forces of energy and techniques and weapons. Otherwise they will overcome 
us. We will have to adopt new' techniques, for otherwise we will remain backward 
while the other countries go ahead. Those who are not vigilant and prepared will 
become backward and can expect no mercy or pity from the others who are 
strong and powerful. We had become backward in the past and now we are once 
again moving forward. Since we became free, we have laid the firm foundations 
of progress. But whichever way you look at it, the thing that counts is hard work 
and unity. We must not fritter away our energies in futile quarrels. All of us know 
that the parts of India can progress only when the country as a w'hole progresses. 
Whether it is the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, Bengal, Andhra or 
Mysore, we all are in the same boat. If India progresses, all of us will do so and 
if she does not, all of us will go under. Therefore, there must be unity among us, 
the capacity to work hard and to understand this fast-changing world of ours. It 
is a revolutionary world and we must learn the new techniques and methods 
fearlessly, without flinching and work hard. 

The most urgent task before us today is to improve agriculture. I want you 
to bear this in mind. Those of you who work on land do so for yourselves and 
your family and village. But in doing so, you become part of a great revolution in 
the country and participate in the task of uplifting India’s millions. You are one of 
the large army of workers in the country. You are the flag-bearers of our march 
towards progress. Those w ho perform their duties well are the generals who lead 
the way. But we want everyone to march ahead. Wars cannot be won by officers 
alone. Therefore, you must look at your task not from the point of view of the 
reward it brings, but as part of the big revolution which is going on in the country 
and will ultimately transform the rural areas. It is a peaceful revolution which will 
benefit everyone. 

This is how you must look at these things and when you go home, tell the 
others about what you have seen in the exhibition and learnt by meeting people 
belonging to various parts of the country. This will teach you that India is one. 
Though in our ignorance we sometimes fight in the name of religion, caste, 
language, or state, or something else, which weakens us, we are actually held 
together by an invisible bond. Mahatma Gandhi taught us the lesson of unity, hard 
work and equality. To the extent that we leamt those lessons, we became strong 
and were able to challenge the British empire and ultimately we won. 

Once we became free, people began to think that the time had come to relax 
and that there was no need to do any work. Everybody began to make demands 
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of the government. Have you ever paused to consider that what the government 
has is given by the people? There are no hidden treasures waiting to be distributed, 
nor will money come from outside. The government can spend only as much it 
gets from the people by way of taxes, etc. Otherwise it will go bankrupt. 

Let me remind you of one thing more. If we spend everything that we have 
and the national income remains what it is, there can be no progress. A country 
progresses by utilising the savings for new tasks of development. Moreover, if 
the national income remains static but the population of the country increases, it 
imposes a tremendous burden on the economy. Every year the number of mouths 
to be fed and clothed is increasing by fifty or sixty lakhs. They need schools, 
hospitals, employment and what not. If the national income does not increase but 
the expenditure does, the country becomes poorer day by day. Therefore, 
production has to be increased not only to feed the growing population but in 
order to have a surplus as well, if there is to be progress. With the rate of growth 
in population being what it is today, we have to keep running even to stay in the 
same place. Otherwise, we will become backward. It is not enough to maintain 
the status quo in production because with the growing population, the country 
will become backward. So we have to make a considerable effort even to stay 
where we are. 

Secondly, nowadays the masses are facing tremendous hardships. We want 
to give them some relief. Innumerable villages in India do not even have clean 
drinking water or other basic necessities, leave alone bigger things. We need 
money for all this. Thirdly, we need money to progress, to build schools, hospitals, 
roads, bridges, improved techniques of agriculture, to build industries, etc. The 
more we invest in all these things, the stronger we will become. All these factors 
compel us to keep moving as fast as we can. Once we are able to takeoff, the 
country will then be able to progress on its own momentum. 

Today England, the United States of America and the Soviet Union are counted 
among the wealthy countries of the world because their mode of production is 
such that wealth grows on its own. Look at it in another way. It is the way of the 
world that the rich become richer and the poor poorer. The same is true of 
countries as well as individuals. We want India to reach a point where her 
agriculture and industries will keep adding to the gross national income on their 
own momentum. What happens in the United States? They produce so much that 
they do not know what to do with the goods. They throw them away, bum them, 
and yet the production is enormous. I do not remember the figures exactly, but I 
think they have enough for three years even if they did not produce anything. 
Just imagine what a vast amount they produce. Why? It is because they have 
adopted new techniques of production. We imported foodgrains from the United 
States when we were facing shortages for which we thank them. But the fact is 
that now they are producing so much that they do not know what to do with it. 

It is essential for us to leam the new techniques and lay stress on increasing 
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production. But people complain if taxes are imposed. If canals are dug, there is 
a tax on the water supplied. Take the Bhakra-Nangal, for instance. We have had 
to invest 150 crores in ten years. We had to borrow that amount by floating 
public loans and what not. Those loans have got to be repaid. The fields which 
are irrigated by the waters supplied by the canals will be able to produce much 
more than before. It only seems just that a part of that should go towards paying 
back the loans. Otherwise everything will grind to a halt. Just now the waters 
from the Bhakra are being supplied to parts of Rajasthan. The deserts will now 
get water for irrigation. Somebody had gone to Suratgarh recently and said that 
there was a very good crop there. The soil is very fertile because it has never 
been cultivated and water acts like magic on the virgin land. But you must remember 
that it is very expensive to supply that water for irrigation. I want you to understand 
these things. 

You have heard of the Five Year Plans. But you must think of it as a great war 
against the poverty in the country. It has to be fought on all fronts. We have to set 
up industries, improve agriculture, provide education, build canals, produce 
electricity and do fifty different things. It is obvious that everyone cannot do all 
these things. You must work hard at your own chosen profession and do well. 
We need cooperative societies. On principles, co-operation is very good in any 
walk of life. When a country progresses, co-operation becomes even more 
essential. The large national tasks cannot be done by individuals but by tens of 
thousands of people together. The individual benefits personally also in the process. 

The propaganda being carried on against cooperatives that it will mean losing 
one’s land is absurd. There is no question of that. It is absolutely against all our 
principles. But we do think that it will be better to work through cooperatives 
because wherever it has been done in the world, there has been great progress. I 
do not want official interference in all this. Officers can guide and advise. But the 
entire burden must fall on the villagers. I am prepared for losses through their 
mistakes. That is how they will learn. I want the people to learn to stand on their 
own feet instead of constantly looking to the officers for help. The officers, w ho 
are trained, like engineers or animal husbandry experts, can guide and advise the 
people. But official interference in the working of cooperatives is not right. I am 
sorry to say that it continues to this day. We are traming some new laws and I 
hope that this will be put an end to. 

Well, I have talked of various things as it is my habit. It is always my desire 
to explain all that is in my mind in order to enlist the cooperation of the people. I 
want you to understand these things and explain to the others also. I congratulate 
the prize winners once again. Jai Hind! 

Translation ends.] 
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91. To S.K. Dey: Agricultural Production Figures 37 

February 17, 1960 

My dear Dey, 

Your letter of the 15th February. 38 

The comparative figures of production you give are so low that I have been 
much surprised at them. You point out the percentage difference between the CD 
area and the non-CD area. 39 That may be so. But in the final result, the figures are 
very low, in fact lower than I had thought. Also it is surprising to know that the 
actual rate per acre production went heavily down in 57-58 and even in 58-59 it 
is behind the 56-57 level. 

1 think these figures should be looked into again. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


92. To S. K. Patil: Agricultural Production Programmes 40 

February 18, 1960 

My dear SK, 

I must apologise to you for the delay in answering your letter of February 9th. 
With this letter you had sent me a note for the Cabinet on the subject of acceleration 
of important programmes of agricultural production. I have been rather 
overw helmed with work and the recent visits of eminent dignitaries from abroad 
as well as debate in Parliament on the President’s Address 41 have made it difficult 
for me even to keep pace with important matters. 

I think the best course would be for your note to be circulated to all members 
of the Cabinet. It deals with various aspects of our agricultural production 
programme which is of interest to every Cabinet Minister. I am, therefore, asking 
the Cabinet Secretary 4 " to have it circulated to the members of the Cabinet, Planning 


37. Letter. File No. 1 7(263 V60-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

38. See Appendix 29. 

39. Community Development area. 

40. Letter. File No. 31(30)/57-59-PMS. 

41. See item 2. 

42. Vishnu Sahay. 
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Commission and also to the Minister of Community Development and 
Cooperation. 43 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


93. To S. K. Patil: Soviet invitation to Punjabrao 
Deshmukh 44 


February 24, 1960 

My dear SK, 

The Soviet Minister for Agriculture, Mr Mechkevich, came to see me this afternoon. 
We had a talk. He will, of course, be seeing you. He especially told me that he 
would like you and Panjabrao Deshmukh 45 to go to the Soviet Union to see their 
agricultural work. 1 told him that I was sure that they would like to see it when 
they had time for it and it was convenient. He also said he would like to invite the 
Agriculture Ministers of Bombay, West Bengal and Kashmir. Why he chose these 
two or three, I do not know. Perhaps he had met them. 

He gave me a Gold Medal for Agriculture. I asked him how I deserved a Gold 
Medal for it. Anyhow, here it is and I am sending it to you which you might put 
in your Agriculture Library or Museum. He said that he proposed to give a Gold 
Medal to Panjabrao too at some function in the Exhibition. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

94. At the Agricultural Exhibition 46 

[...] It. 3TtF! 3T35T, 3TTT #*ff ^ % IT. WM ^ 

fen % n ^ oF>|| W tFT 3TT 79T % I f^T f3TT I % 

3TT yTTT IFTT I 2RTT? «fTT I*Tlt 3ft TT % TTTT Wf FPTT I 

jW sTFT sM FT *T7T TFT 3TT H I 3TTT TIf I l -STtr f?TC3T I 

TI I T, cTT rft, 


43. S. K. Dey. 

44. Letter. 

45. Union Minister of State for Cooperation. 

46. Speech at the conclusion of Exhibition, New Delhi, 29 February 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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F^Fft W‘ TTT TTT 'BT Ml? TTTTT 1 1 TgT TT% FTT FT TTFT t TT TnTTPT 
^ tM ?v3TT '3TFST ^ TTT PtTT I 3fR T5TT TiFcf t Ttrt I Tt TF TTTT TF^t TT 

#tt t#t, t Mi? ft. tttt tt TSFp' i mi t % t ttfttt % 

l^f, cRfff^ TTT §3TT I, Tt ^RT FMT T TF ^HIHTT F FT TtUTT TT T?f I TT 
TTFT feTtt^TT FtTTI 

FT TFSTfcT T&, FT. TFTTTT 
hhhTt «tt, T%rt wit, 

rnw tt %ttt % m *rft wft TTTt ti3TRFTTT3TRFTT#TTT§TtFT ^wt, 
TT$Ht % T^TT FFt I T$T #T TFRt % TFT fOT TTTSTT TFT, ’ftf FTFtf #T 
TT cfr fW^IT TTTT FtTT t, TTF' J ftTTTWT^fttTtl#T 1W faTT! TTtF FT 
3TTTt Ft TTT Tt T^J TtFT TT TT FtTT 1 1 ^ eft TfT Tt #T TT! FTTTT %faT FTTTTtT TF 
I f% 3TT TTT ^Ft 3TTT % TTT F^TTTt, ■3TtT ^T#$T TF TTT % 3?R TTT FTTT Tt #T 
^TsT ^TT I ^Ft FT. H-j 1I=KN Ft ^JFT Tt TT fcF 3^5 TF t1T)^l ^ f% ^Ft nf=hl f*RT 'll 1 -!, eft 
F^FFT “m %TT &TT FTT TFT ^TTFST I Ft TF eft fRH ^TT § 3TT I TTT% T§T Tift 
TPT ^Ft TTifr, TlpT T^t TTT TTT | ifft ^TTTFST 2ft, TR T FT% TFFt TFRTT TlFdl l|FT%, 
Tf# W t T$T TTT W, Ft WT Tt ?t I #T # FT TTT % TTTTT T# F3T TTT <jf T?R 
% I ^PFn 'Ft T^J EFT TTTTT vi6NI TFT TITTR, FTHT TT TTTT ■3RTT TT 'JJTT ^■3TT I 'TR 
T!pT ^ ^1^1 I Ft cKF % TRT it TFT tfl<3l I IRF Ft ^Tt «llFT T) T% '3TTF[ 

^ % !FFf^ T# % TTt Wi ^nft FT, I FT% FT TT #!T TRFt I #T RtSF I 
^TT ^Tt FTT^ T^$TT Tt WT T 3TT TTftT I gFT PRRFT RdTTTt 4t Wt eFt, T# 
TTT-TTT Ft TFT I ? f%TTT TTT% ^ ^T I, feTTT F^T I, fom FWT I ? eTt # fW 
|t% TF T^t Ft %TT WTT f% 3ft g^f! % <3TTT Wf TFT TTTTT ^ ^T% ^F 3TT5T ^RTT 
FtTT TT ^tT TRJT FteTT TT % TFT Til'll FltT FT TTeT T! fTR =^T, % TFTT 

TSFFt TtT T ^FTT TTT Tp f TIT TTFt eRT^t Tt 1 1 TTT% 3TPT T#, TIF W T5TT 
T TTR, TT^ -sfR Rbtft TJT T, T^T ■3T^ % '3R^ TTFF" F1%T ^ I FT, TTeT TF t £t> 
Tt Tt >3T^ TTt^, T5W f^ t Tf T>|^ ^!T ^ ^ ^fif^ | ^ <aiR-(giT 

TTF, TTTT-TTRT WtTt T ^FTTTT FTTt F3TTT I TpFT FT TTF TRF TF FtRFt FFT TTt ^ 
#T FTTTt ^TTT 1 1 TTt t TT TT TtTf TTt TF^ Tt Tt TTFT % Tt-Tf, T% TT Rtt ^FT 
% TFT TTR ^TtT I TtT T^Ff^ TT% §TPTTR T^FT TTFT FTT)t TTTF ^TT \ ^flT ^itFTf 
TTTiT I <|tA Tt FHlt y^T T) TtT TTTt, TRFt^ TT*ft~3TTTt TRTTTT R<dl4 TT% T^TT Tit I 
FTTTt^tTTTf ^TT|l ett^, Tt #T *W FTT^ ^ ^5 T% chK^ITT %, Wfe 
% TTT-3TTT fFTT^FFT %, TJTTR %, TTt PTdTR RTT SofTT, TTtTt TpfT TT TFT 
TTT f^TT TT I Tt TT TTT % TT TF TT^T #T T^t% TTT TTT9TT ^TT Ft FFT t jftT TRF 
fe# eFt TTTTt ^ %^Tt TF Tt ^ RTT FTTT TTFT TT %TTT TT, TtfTT 5TTTT TTTTT 
T|Tt TTt TTT I 

^TTTtT % TRT Tt TTTT TTT?t ^TIT Tt T§T TT^t Ft Tr I I #T ^FTF 
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STTRR R^t Rldl 'JtI' FRRt R>« RFT 9?<d | RHiR Ht TsTTR RET FR RETFST *t Rt RF 
HiRl|R, RETR-RETR %?JRTT RtE Rit % RTR, REstt RTR | -3ftT WjRTd* RT TgR 

H>(TM 2t I '3?tT FR H41 <441 Rlt, *141 TjHrT Rt 4 <3 1, ^dl4$T Re?t I ^l4l RF Rtt 
^fRRT % % EcETR ^RTFST R# Rf?Ri ^ETFST tf Ht ^tf «ff FERit tTRT I RIERRiEEE 

Hrer tr % RFt 4r RRi Re^ft it HeH re iter Hrt i tf Rif rtrrt HeH? t rrsmi 
I Hi FR RTR Eitt t 4 Tr FRTT t Rt t 4f ftRT I RRfHi RRR?t TTR t RRi ^RTFST 
rit rr t it rt I aftr it rt trsi REt «t, m ^etfst Rit it, #r i g?t T§it Flit it RRit 
Hr % I ; titHi Fi?TT Tpft Ftit % RR RRR Rtit Rt 3?R piRRE £Hlt tFIR R> Rtit 
it ftRRiT I 3ttT # ERR RRET RERT SIT, RElitR RERT RT, RRRT RT RE Riit RM MT 
it R>$dl RT, Hi REt FHlt <4dl FE4T H^it T|i %? REt Eft TRT RTREt REt? REt TRT 
•3Rft RRi FR 0flT '3fcfR ^HW REt Ft RtHi FRTT RTEfTR#E RiEt R, RRR% H Rff 
ERRt Hi4t RTF % I 

1<R, FR RTF Rt FRTfr Rldild Flit «fr I itT tt tRT EE% RRTET Tt RTT EERi RRTEt 
Tt Hi ET Hi RR% RETT RiFft RET J3TT dot EIRE I itT EERt EIRE Re? ENRt <3 Id 
RF TT5T% #T RF RRT$t JET Ht %TET I RFT RT, RRRT RjEf ^RT f3TT #TT I ^f%R RR^t 
3M ft 4f f% ^cft % RRT RRRT I? ^RRT t ^3T RcE %RRRR RRR^t # I 
#T Rt R? % ^T-^T % ?R Rfl^ I afft R^E Rt flR ^ R^ RR% FR ^ t RTRR I 

RT #T f^R Tt, RRRT f^R R#f RRR RT I R RRR5t RR^R R I %fRjR Of ^5 

4(91 ddtt RR RT 3RTT ^TIT | ■3flT ^$1 ddl4 ^ t% R?T 4<9l ^RT RttRIT o RR^ 
RRT% % ’EIRRT ?tRT I RFT % #R ^ ?R f%TR ^ RIcf, f^fR% RT^R flRT RT % R^ 
R| #T % ?RR^ 4^ % #T RR% RRRRT RRIRT % I RTRRT ^ ^EJ R3IRT Rt Rt R3IRT, R^R 
3TRTfr RjTRRT Rt RR), RdR? Rmhi Rt RTR RTRT, RRFTT, RR) f^lRiRT I RTR% RRR dtt'i 
^ telT % ST R# ^ ^ 1 5^TRT ^f, 3TRft 1 1 RR$ RRRRT #RT % RRcET M ^f RRRT 
RTf^T | cp R ETt TRft ^TTR?r ST RF I #%R 3TTR TTH% I ^RTR RfRptt REtt RT RTtRT 
R?t RRRT %, Rt RTRR % 4(9 Ri RTEEt RTlTTT 6ldl ^ t% ?T Ro RT 41 'd <£|R) % I Rt ^TT 
3RT?5T % Rt ^TR RTRRT t%RT, Rt ^RT fRRTR t%RT Hi R|R RT^f Rt RRR it 4*R ^f 
RIRi TtRRTT Rldt ^RRTRF^t R5T% ^ Rt, ?d41 ip?t% d,4l % Hi RR% RR RiTR RR it H 
RR 1 1 RFT R? RT^f 4Ht RR RT '3TRT |RT -^T RRTRR R?T R RR RT RRi 
RRT ITR, R<fT RTRRiTTt, R^t RTR HRTR % % $ RR RiTR Rit I RTR Rit ^RT% Rit RRR 
RR% RTR I ^RT4 R? R?6I RT RRETT % Hi ?R RR?TRt % ff^edld Ri ^T’^T % 4^ldl 
RRi RRT oTRT I RRtHi RFT RR R^T R RTRR RtT RR RT RRR Ri^R I #T, Rtr 
RiRT RRR RiT^ f Hi Rt RF HRiTR RtRRT %, r?^H 41 %RRRRR FRTft RRTR^ FRIT 
Rt RFR)l(l RR % RitRniHRT ?RRt RR RTRR R|R RTR RFT, FRTTt R% RTRTR I RtRT 
R^ % RRi THHt, HtRlit t ^ RHH ^ RR RFT t HTR^ Rt 3TRH-'3TR% fRE$ Rit 
iHTR Rit I 

Rt RRi R^t RTR RF I RRfHi RR=H 3RTTT Ri RTRR 3TTRT, RR=H R^T RTt RRIt ^ 
RTRR 3TTRT I RpJ RRi ITRRi FRTTT Hit RRIRERT HtRR, FRlt RH^R Rit RRRi 
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3TFft I kiTF FF FT% FT% I, kkTT FFTTT k$T, FFk ^6lc1, 6HI<I TMt FtF 3l?fl %? kk FFF 

f^j ff% kk afrr ff t^ftf ^ft ?|3tt 1% ff fff ft ft TTFkfFF F?t frttf 

FFFTF I ^FTk TTPT kk 1% FF «l£d t1l(l ^Hl^Sf ei^fl f Tfk FFk FjET F FpJ 1 FFF 
FFT I, kfFF $TTFF FFFT FFFFT FFSt FF FfFFT, g?T FFTF % FT FTF FT I k TgS 
FTT <§ET FF TTT FFT FT fkkf F?f ^FTfkt % I FT TTTTT Fkft ^ I kfk>F ' 3 FT-' ; FT *fF k klT 
fk FTTFT FFT FTFFT FT TFT k TTtFT FTf FFT k% TFT % FF, TFk fkFF F Fk’Fk 
FF'FF WF kFFFTFt? FT FFT FFFTFTF FtcTT FFT fk FT FF$k?t % 3TF5T FTF fkFT 

sfk ‘M §f ff i #r far kkff F fttfT fftft fft ftf fkFT i ft. 

FiiMTIF Ft fk kk 3N% T?MJF FT FT ; FFFT F, STTF? klk I kfkF FFT ^TT 

TFFT FFT t iff I FF FT FTF 1 1 Ff F FFFT H.FKFFK TFT |fFT? kTT f fk TF#f FFFT 
FFT chIH fkFT '3ftT I^H FkTt Ft FF FTF-FTF k $HlH fkk FFFff kf 5^tTFFTF I 
FFT FR% t fk FTT FF$fk k k Ff-FF FFk HHHf F srfctfk FTFT % FTF | 

3JF iff k FF FTTFF FtFF FT RwRMI FT FF TTFT sft, FFTTT - FT k F% kF k FF 
FFT FT fk f^TT TPTT k Ft d^nfd Ff FTlk kk FtFT FTF? FFffk kTT d^«J H6?l 
Fit FFT FT, T3T fkrff F fkrff d <5 % TtFRT tFFT TTTFT I eft FTTF 6 Hit FFtT^ikT FF 

kr^F f i ^k f? kiFk Fkk k ?t tft t ^k Frk ff ^ *p^t, 

k#TFFT ^ F^t kt FTF |, Ft FFFT kt t TFTFF FTFT |l 

Ft #T, FF F. FFTFTTF, F? TkTFT FFTT I FTkFT F. FFTFTTF, FF F. FFTFFF 
FF fkr FTIW F TF t, FFF % Ft T5TT ylillH F TFF FTFTFT Ft? FR FTFF PTtF Fk FTF, 
§TRt Fft I FTFF F, 'STFft FTF k, FF TTTFF FiF FF \5FFt ^=hldcll f^iFt FTR I 

■3TF FFT fki TFFT FFT % FTF, ^H>fd®F % kk kt^ FT fki FjT? FTF FTFT Ft I 
Ft TTF Ft FtFT 1 1 (FF I FT^, ^eTT# $k TTTFF kFk^kt^t^tFFkTTkll 
FF t k Vjp TTFFT if F# TTTFT #T I FTFT FtFt I) 

[Translation begins: 

All of you have heard Dr Punjabrao Deshmukh’s order to me to say a few words. 
I have a printed programme here with me which says that there will be prize 
distribution now and after that a speech by the Vice-President. Then by some 
mistake my name comes in. The programme says Presidential Address. I have 
been made the President in name only. The reins are in his hands. The entire 
order of the programme has been changed and now I am being asked to speak. 
So, it must be decided whether I am the President or Dr Punjabrao Deshmukh. If 
1 am, as I think, because it is printed here, I feel that it would be proper to go 
according to the programme. Now there will be prize-distribution. 
Vice-President, Dr Punjabrao Deshmukh, Honoured Guests, Sisters and Brothers 
According to the programme, it is my turn now. All of us are assembled here 
today for the conclusion of this exhibition. There has been a great deal of activity 
here for the last three months and large crowds were drawn to it. It is all over 
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now and whenever something comes to an end, especially something that one 
gets used to, you feel sad. I have been here two or three times, but I regret to say 
that I have been able to see less than half of it. I wish there had been more time 
to see it properly. I had even asked Dr. Punjabrao if it could be extended but he 
said it was not possible. This is my own loss because I could not see many of the 
pavilions, I want to apologise to the ones that I could not visit and for not taking 
full advantage of this fair. But even the little that I was able to see has made a 
profound impression upon me and I have learnt a great deal. I have learnt at least 
in two ways. One was from the foreign pavilions which showed the latest 
developments in agriculture; two, it is obvious that I had a special interest in our 
state pavilions to see what is happening all over the country and the know-how 
behind it. 

So, I think it will be correct for us to say that the state pavilions made a great 
impact and showed that people all over are paying great attention to agriculture 
and the progress that has occurred. Whether you go to Madras or to any other 
State, very good results have been obtained. It is true that they are not spread out 
but are confined to certain areas and only a few have taken advantage of it; but 
the roots have been put down and now they should spread. 

First of all, I would like to congratulate and thank all the countries, big or 
small, which put up their grand pavilions here. Secondly, I congratulate the various 
states which have came here and shown what they have done. I congratulate the 
big industries, the various departments of government and trading companies 
which have produced an extraordinary atmosphere here. 

Anyhow, this grand spectacle is over. It will be remembered for a long time 
to come and focus upon a small part of the changing life of Delhi. The people of 
Delhi, particularly, have become used to seeing spectacles and perhaps do not 
attach very great importance to novelties. But the special thing about this exhibition 
was that innumerable people from all over India came in millions, a large number 
of them farmers, and saw this new world of agriculture. I do not mean the 
exhibition, but the things that were displayed in it. At least it gave me an opportunity 
to meet a large number of them. I do not know exactly, but I must have met at 
least twenty five to thirty thousand farmers in the last three months. In their view 
I was also part of the exhibition. They would come to my house and then see the 
exhibition too. I am always happy to meet our people, particularly from the rural 
areas. I talked to them, asked them questions and sometimes even scolded them 
for not making greater improvements in agriculture and for using outdated 
implements like the plough which has been used for thousands of years. 

Well, this is how our talks would go, and I found from their questions and 
answers that their visit had a great impact upon them. All this glitter and illumination 
may have also impressed them, but. in fact, their eyes were glued to what was 
happening in the field of agriculture. Their complaint was that having come all 
this distance, they could stay here only for a couple of days. It was not enough. 
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for they could not see the entire exhibition. But whatever they could see made an 
impression upon them and they would come and tell me all about it. It showed 
that they had observed everything very carefully and taken advantage of it. But 
the real advantage was the awakening of their minds which have got out of the 
old rut and absorbed the various new things that are happening in the world. 
Everybody knows a little of all this. But. as you know, a fanner does not believe 
what he hears but wants practical proof. So, this exhibition made it possible for 
them to see many things with their own eyes instead of listening to dry lectures 
on the subject with which they are fed up. What they saw here made an impression 
and, undoubtedly, they have carried away new knowledge and information with 
them to tell the others in their villages. 

Therefore, it can be said that this exhibition has had an impact on the far- 
flung villages of India. Thousands of people from the community development 
projects, panchayats and co-operative societies came to see this exhibition and 
carried back a spark with them which will light up their areas. 

So, this is a great event. They have caught a glimpse of the future of agriculture 
as well as the country. We have dreamt many dreams and it was decided to give 
them a garb of reality. Therefore, though all these exhibitions which are held do 
some good. I am convinced that this particular exhibition will have far-reaching 
results. I had grown a little tired of the exhibitions held in Delhi every year. But 
when I saw the impact this exhibition was having and the manner in which it was 
creating an awakening in the minds of the people and giving birth to new' ideas 
and thoughts in their minds, I was convinced that it has been a good effort. I 
want to congratulate the organisers, particularly Dr Punjabrao Deshmukh who 
had forgotten everything else during this period and wholly dedicated himself to 
this task for this tremendous achievement. I congratulate the prize-winners too. 

As you know, many honoured guests have come to India in connection with 
this exhibition. Even at the inauguration, I was placed in a dilemma as to how to 
speak in a meeting where there are two Presidents. That was my first experience 
of such a situation. Anyhow, I faced it somehow or the other. Today the Vice- 
President is present for the closing ceremony. I welcome the Minister for 
Agriculture from the Soviet Union who is here today. 

Well, anyhow. Dr Punjabrao is interfering once again. He says, in addition to 
the printed programme, there is another item; a speech by Mr. Sharma. All right! 
How' long can I keep fighting him? Before you go from here, there is going to be 
a cultural show. (Where are they? W'ho is speaking from behind the curtain? I 
can’t understand what it is all about.) Well! 

Translation ends ] 
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(d) Industry 


95. To V. Sundaramurthy: Industrial Expansion 47 

January 30, 1960 

Dear Shri Sundaramurthy, 

I have your letter of the 23rd January for which I thank you. 

I am interested in the rapid expansion of our industries. Much thought has 
been given to the big heavy industries and I have no doubt that they will give a 
firm foundation to our industrial structure. But 1 think it is equally important for 
our middle and smaller industries to spread out all over the country. Your proposals 
appear to envisage industries of this middle or smaller type. I am sure that our 
Ministry of Commerce & Industry will be interested in them and, wherever feasible, 
will encourage them. 

You will appreciate that it is not possible for me to consider the pros and 
cons of each industry or each proposal. That has to be done by the Ministry of 
Commerce & Industry. I am, therefore, sending your letter to them. 48 Any further 
details about your proposals should be sent to them directly. 

While I shall be happy to meet you whenever necessity arises, I am not in a 
position to discuss various proposals. That can only be done by the Ministry 
concerned. I am, therefore, drawing their attention to what you have written. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


96. To Y.B. Chavan: Koyna 49 


January 30, 1960 


My dear Chavan, 

Your letter of the 28th January about my visiting the Koyna Project.' 0 As you 
know, I am myself anxious to visit Koyna, and I shall try to find a date for it. I am 
afraid I cannot fix a precise day now. If possible, I shall go there in the third 
week of March, that is between the 15th and the 20th March. But this is only a 
tentative suggestion. Will you please let me know how much time this will take? 


47. Letter to a resident of Bangalore. 

48. Nehru recommended Sundaramurthy to Shastri for his enterprise and ideas. 

49. Letter to the Chief Minister of Bombay. File No. TRS 1 1 60(3), Maharashtra Archives. 

50. Chavan said Nehru’s visit would boost the morale of both the project staff and of the public. 
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Where do I have to go by plane? Is it Poona and from there how far is it by road? 
Altogether how much time will this take? 51 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


97. To Swaran Singh: Shaktiman Trucks 52 


January 30, 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

I have been reading a report about the manufacture of our Shaktiman trucks at 
Jabalpur. This appears to be proceeding well, and the trucks made have proved to 
be satisfactory and in many ways better than the older ones which we have 
purchased. 

But there is one snag which has been coming in the way of rapid production, 
that is, the shortage of steel. I hope this will be remedied. 

Yours sincerely, 
Swaran Singh 

98. To Swaran Singh: Steel Production and American 
Collaboration 53 

February 5, 1960 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

You wrote to me on February 1st 54 about a certain proposal for the Americans to 
put up a steel plant in India. 1 have now read the notes and other papers you sent 
me about this proposal. 55 

In your note you mention broadly the steel programme in the Third Five Year 
Plan. There is the expansion of the three steel plants. Of this the only one decided 
upon so far is Bhilai which will go upto two and a half million tons. Rourkela and 
Durgapur are still in a stage of vague consideration. Then there is Bokaro and the 
alloy steel plant. 


5 1 . See SWJN/SS/vol. 58, forthcoming. 

52. Letter to the Union Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel. 

53. Letter. File No. 17(3 14)/58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

54. See Appendix 15a. 

55. See Appendix 15b. 
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In regard to Bokaro, I was told yesterday that some kind of a preliminary and 
tentative report has been received by you from our Indian consultants. As for the 
alloy steel plant, I think that we agreed to have a plant with a production of forty 
thousand tons. I am told that the demand for alloy steel is very considerable and 
much greater than we have provided for. In fact, that Tatas, sensing this demand, 
want to put up a fairly big alloy plant with a production of one hundred tons or 
so. There has been a recommendation that our alloy steel plant might increase its 
production from forty' thousand to eighty thousand tons to make it more economic. 
Probably, this will not involve too much additional expenditure as the base will 
regain the same. 

I think it would be advisable therefore for us to consider this enlargement of 
our alloy steel plant up to eighty thousand tons and work out the financial 
consequences. 

So far as Rourkela and Durgapur are concerned, we should certainly try to 
double their output provided Germany and the UK undertake this. 

Then there is Bokaro. This is a chosen site and a good one. I think we should 
go ahead with it and get a full project report prepared, even though we might not 
be quite clear at present about the future. Such a report will save time and w ill be 
of use to us as soon as we come to a final decision. Bokaro anyhow should be 
kept as a full public sector plant. 

I now come to the possibly American proposal. The possible fear that we 
might produce more steel than we can consume or otherwise deal with does not 
worry me at all. First of all our consumption w'ill increase and secondly it is not 
difficult to dispose of any extra output by export to foreign countries. I do not 
think we need be worried about the question of overproduction. In any event, 
these things will go over to the Fourth Plan. 

Then there is the question of the pace of our machine building plants. All this 
indicates that we should expedite this pace to the best of our ability. 

Keeping all this in view, I think that we should not rule out on pure ideological 
grounds any American proposal. But, of course, that proposal will have to be 
carefully considered in all its aspects before we go in for even a partial commitment. 
It would be desirable for us to talk about it a little amongst ourselves, i.e. yourself, 
Pantji, Moraijibhai and myself. Later, a fuller consideration could be given to it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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99. To Vishnu Sahay: Foreign Collaboration in Industrial 
Projects 56 

I enclose a note from the Minister of S.R. & C.A. 57 1 presume he refers to some 
document prepared by the Ministry of Commerce & Industry. 8 If so, you might 
draw their attention to what the Minister has written. 


100. To V. K. Krishna Menon: Bad Japanese Tractors 59 

I have today received a letter from the Minister of Rehabilitation, 60 a copy of 
which I enclose. You will notice that the Japanese tractors supplied, at the instance 
of the Defence Ministry, to the Ministry of Rehabilitation for work in Dandakaranya 
have proved very unsatisfactory. The Rehabilitation Ministry has now to face a 
difficult situation because of this, and time is limited. The Minister of Rehabilitation 
has suggested that an early meeting should be held at which the Prime Minister, 
the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Defence and the Minister of Rehabilitation 
might be present. In fact, he has suggested that the meeting might be held between 
the 1 1th and the 15th February. These are difficult dates. But, perhaps, we might 
have a meeting on the 14th or the 15th. Meanwhile, I suggest that you might have 
an urgent review made of this situation, so that we might know what the Defence 
Ministry can do in the matter and then decide. 


101. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Oil Exploration 61 


February 22, 1960 


My dear V.T., 

I enclose a note I have received from Keshava Deva Malaviya 62 about oil exploration 
and exploitation. This matter is of great importance, and I hope that it will be fully 
considered at a meeting of the Planning Commission when some of us can also 
be present. 


56. Note to CS, 7 February 1960. File No. 47/1/CF/60, Vol. I, Government of India, 
Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 

57. See Appendix 13 (a). 

58. See Appendix 1 3 (b). 

59. Note to the Defence Minister, 9 February 1960. 

60. Mehr Chand Khanna. 

6 1 . Letter to the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. File No. 1 7(204)/56-66-PMS. 

62. Union Minister of State for Mines and Oil. 
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It is difficult for me, without that discussion, to give a precise opinion. But I 
do think that oil is of the most vital significance. We have agreed to allow private 
companies to function on suitable conditions. 1 am inclined to think, however, 
that the actual work being done by our Oil Commission should not be curtailed. 1 " 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


102. To V.T. Krishnamachari: Central Interference in Madras 64 

February 22, 1960 

My dear V.T., 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Venkataraman, Minister of Industries, Madras. 6 
I spoke about this matter to you some time ago. 66 

I do not myself understand why we should come in the way of the Madras 
Government in this matter. Normally we should not interfere with the State 
Government unless it is something of great national importance. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


103. To Keshava Deva Maiaviya: Oil Exploration in Nepal 67 


February 28, 1960 


My dear Keshava, 

Your letter of February 26th 68 about oil exploration in Nepal. I am afraid I did not 
mention this subject to the Prime Minister of Nepal 69 when he was here. Or, if I 
did, it must have been rather casual. He is now going to China for about two 
weeks or so. Therefore, it will not be worthwhile for you to go there now. When 


63. See also Appendices 1 (a) and 1 (b). 

64. Letter. File No. 17(96)/56-61-PMS. 

65. See Appendix 35. 

66. See SW JN/SS/56/pp. 313-314. 

67. Letter to the Minister of Mines and Oil. K. D. Maiaviya Papers, NMML. Also available in 
file No. 1 7(40 1 )/60-66-PMS. 

68. Maiaviya proposed that since funds had been found, the two sides could finalize an agreement. 
He wanted to know whether Nehru had raised the matter in Nepal. 

69. B. P. Koirala arrived in Patna on 17 January 1960 on a week’s visit to India. 
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he returns from China, I shall write to him on this subject and, perhaps, you can 
pay a visit to Kathmandu also. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Labour 


104. To Swaran Singh: Workers’ Misery at Bhilai 70 


February 28, 1960 


My dear Swaran Singh, 

I enclose a letter from A.K. Gopalan 1 about the happenings at Bhilai. 72 How far 
his report is true, I do not know. But I have been surprised to find from his letter 
that living conditions of the workers are as bad as he makes them out to be. I had 
the impression that very special attention was being paid in all our steel plants to 
their living conditions. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


70. Letter. File No. 17(37)/57-66-PMS. 

7 1 * CPI, Lok Sabha NIP from Palghat, Kerala. 
72. See item 3, pp. 54-55. 
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(f) Education 

105. To Subimal Dutt: Chinese Professors for 
Visva-Bharati 73 

Please see the letter from the Vice Chancellor of the Visva-Bharati. 4 1 do not like 
the idea of a request being made either by the Vice Chancellor or by me to the 
Chinese Government to give one or two Chinese Professorships to Visva-Bharati. 
I have, however, no objection to the two Professors named coming to Visva- 
Bharati for a period. What is your advice? 75 


106. To S.R. Das: English and Chinese Chairs for Visva- 
Bharati 76 

29th January, 1960 

My dear Vice Chancellor, 

I have two letters from you dated January 24th. 7 

I agree with you that it would be desirable to strengthen our Department of 
English Studies. I do not myself see any objection to your receiving a donation 
from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce for a Chair in English. Nor do I object to 
the British Council or some other Foundation helping you in any way for a particular 
purpose like this. I suggest that you might write to the Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission 78 and put this matter to him and get his own opinion. 

As for your second letter about China-Bhavana, it would be a good thing if 


73. Note to FS, 29 January 1969. File No. 40(9)/60-65-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

74. See Appendix 5. 

75. On 9 February, Subimal Dutt noted that Nehru had received a similar proposal from, K. C. 
Choudhury, the previous Vice-Chancellor, Nehru had discussed it with S. R. Das in December 
1959 in Santiniketan and minuted on 23 December that both had agreed that they would not 
act immediately. Dutt said this was not the time to ask for favours from China, especially as 
they would expect Nehru, as Chancellor, to make the request. However, if the University 
could on its own sound out two Chinese professors, the Indian Embassy in Peking could 
help. 

76. Letter to the Vice-Chancellor, Visva- Bharati, Santiniketan. File No. 40(9)/60-65-66-PMS. 

77. See Appendices 5-6. 

78. C. D. Deshmukh. 
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we had competent Chinese Professors there. 4 But I do not think that in the 
existing circumstances it would be desirable for you or for me to write to the 
Chinese Government to donate such Professorships. 80 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


107. To S.R. Das: Visva-Bharati Kitchens 81 


January 30. 1960 

My dear Vice Chancellor, 

Thank you for your letter of January 25th 82 in which you deal with the Kitchen 
Department. I am quite clear that the decision that the Samsad took to terminate 
the arrangements with the caterer and to resume the running of the kitchen 
departmentally was a right decision. It would be advisable to associate some of 
your senior students with the running of this Kitchen Department. I think that it 
is always better for the students to be associated in this way in regard to food and 
amenities which are provided. This brings a sense of responsibility on them and 
probably saves money. 

You should, of course, try to help in recovering the arrears due from the 
senior students. I suppose this means recovering the money from their parents, 
though partly this might be recovered directly from the students, wherever possible. 

Some kind of action to recover these arrears may be necessary. But I agree 
with you that drastic action, by way of expulsion from the university, is not 
desirable and may well have serious repercussions. Therefore, some milder type 
of action should be taken and the results watched. Perhaps, it might be possible 
to get some agreement with the parents of these students for a phased payment 
of arrears by spreading it out over a period. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


79. See item 105. 

80. See item 1 15. 

8 1 . Letter. File No. 40(9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection 

82. See Appendix 7. 
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108. To Thakorlal S. Thakore: Teaching English 83 

January 30, 1960 

Dear Shri Thakore, 

I received your letter of the 20th January some time ago and am sorry for the 
delay in acknowledging it. The question of English teaching in our schools and 
colleges has been discussed very fully. It is true that there is some difference of 
opinion about it. It seems to me, however, that there should be a certain uniformity 
about it in India as far as possible. So far as my personal views are concerned, I 
have expressed them frequently. I cannot say at what stage it should be introduced, 
but I do feel that importance should be attached to the teaching of English as a 
secondary language. 

I do not wish to interfere with any decisions of State Governments or 
universities except to express the hope that a uniform policy should be pursued. 
I have no doubt that this will ultimately take place. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


109. To B.C. Roy: Academic Frustration 84 


My dear Bidhan, 


January 31, 1960 


I enclose a letter I have received from Dr Arun Kumar Sen. 85 If the facts he has 
stated in this letter are correct, this discloses a sad state of affairs. I hope you will 
have a proper enquiry made into this matter. It is sad that our competent young 
men should be treated in this way and that we should lose their services. 86 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


83. Letter to a Member of Legislative Council, Bombay State. 

84. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

85. Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology, University of Illinois, USA. See Appendix 2. 

86. Nehru wrote to M. S. Thacker, the Director-General of the CSIR, and Arun Kumar Sen on 
the same lines the same day. 
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110. To the Indian Historical Records Commission 87 

Mr President and Friends: 

I feel somewhat lost because of the subject of this conference. Everybody knows 
the importance of historical records. It does not require argument for these to be 
kept but I know nothing about the actual subjects that you probably discuss 
about these records, how to preserve, how they may be available to historians, 
etc. 

It is obvious that any country, any society which does not take an interest in 
its past loses roots or has not got deep roots. Now that interest in the past can be 
rather precise, historical more or less, interest of actual facts ascertained or as 
often as we find it. A sentimental bond, which is a very powerful bond, based not 
on precise history but on certain popular adaptations of tradition which takes the 
place of history as in India and which probably are true or not, have had a most 
powerful influence on human beings generation after generation. 

India, in the strict sense of the word, has not been a country paying much 
attention to history like the Arabs, like the Chinese, and like others, and we have 
satisfied ourselves with the past by more or less traditional accounts, of great 
happenings, great rulers, and the like. Well, that may have some virtue occasionally 
but it is clear that in the modem age that is not adequate. Anyhow, it never was 
fully adequate, and more so now. 

SCIENTIFIC STUDY 

So, it is a good thing that in India our attention is steering more and more to 
what might be called the scientific study of history and for that of course records 
are needed. 

But what exactly do you mean by historical records? In the old days you 
might have said the records of kings, rulers, important men, what they thought, 
what they did, documents, important documents and all that. That is, that history 
was supposed to be largely dependent on the personal whims of a king or an 
emperor or somebody else who played an important part. Well, I presume that 
that is not the viewpoint now. Apart from the fact that such kings and rulers 
become fewer and fewer in the world, history is governed by other factors, not 
so much by the individual, although the individual courts, and even if the individual 
counts, he himself counts not as an old ruler, old type of ruler, but as something 
entirely new, as a representative of mass opinion. 


87. Inaugural Address at the 35th Session, 4 February 1 960. PIB files. AIR tapes, NMML. Also 
available in PIB files. 
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I suppose a very important document from the historical record point of 
view about an old ruler may be his love letters or his personal life, because so 
much is dependent on that ruler’s whims and vagaries. 

Now, that type of influence may not be completely absent but is less obviously 
and you have to deal with entirely new types of mass opinion, mass formation of 
society and a new society developing where the individual counts far less. And on 
the one side, there is a mass, the democratic mass if you like, on the other a 
technological society is developing with its own urges and momentum, so that 
the whole texture of history is changing. 

A GOOD TEST 

If some future historian wants to write the history of our day, what kind of 
documents would he like? It is a good test. Probably there will be documents, let 
us say, of India today, documents of what the Planning Commission was doing 
and how it is bringing about an industrial revolution here. Many of you may or 
may not agree with it. Many of you presumably are what might be called 
professional historians with your eyes rather turned towards the past, to some 
extent to the present. 

The centre of things changes. The most important thing today in India is the 
transition of India into a technological society. That is an important thing, not of 
the individual functions here, what letters he wrote or did not write. And any 
process which makes us realise the changes coming about, these technological 
changes, becomes important from the point of view of history, not the individual 
at all. 

And how are you to judge again history today? It is the history of masses, it is 
the history, not of the individual so much, although again I do not deny the 
importance of the individual, but it is a history of a mass and sometimes a mass 
without a definite clear face about it. We have moved into entirely new regions of 
historical functioning. A historical writing must adapt itself to it and I fear that the 
historian of past ages will have to shift his emphasis and his understanding of 
events because he is too used to individuals functioning on an important stage; 
what happened in a battle, a ruler — what he wrote, what orders he gave; it was 
important of course in those days, but it becomes unimportant, much less 
important today. Other factors come in. The whole shift of emphasis presumably 
changes. 

I am merely putting some thoughts before you to consider. I am no historian. 
I have interest in history and if I may say so, I am interested in history, not at all 
or very little as some kind of dry-as-dust outlines of events in the past — it does 
not interest me in the slightest. The period of history that interest me is a period 
when I can identify myself with it, in a greater or lesser measure, at any rate for 
that moment, when I am dealing with it, reading or writing. 
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NECESSITY FOR ADAPTATION 

Now that leads to another conclusion. Personally speaking, as an amateur, I 
imagine that a historian can only write effectively about a period if he can for the 
moment become a part of that period. It does not matter what you wrote about it, 
what you write about the Vedic Age or some subsequent period in India. You 
must adapt yourself to that period and feel the urges, the impulses, the dangers, 
disasters, the joys, sorrows, then to some extent, of course only to some extent, 
you become part of that period and begin to get some vague understanding. It has 
to be vague, it can t be real but still some vague understanding of what people 
lived like and moved, what their hopes and difficulties were. 

Once you do that you become part of that period for the time being. 
Immediately you cease to be or you tend to cease to be completely objective 
historians, you function just like an individual in the present context who presumes 
to write absolutely objectively, as if he was some distant observer of the current 
events today in the world or in India. Well, he can give a large number of dates 
and events, this happened and that happened, but only a professional historian 
will be able to read what he has written, completely uninteresting to anybody 

except as a reference book if you like. 

HISTORIAN’S TASK 

If you want to give some flesh and blood to your conception of history, you 
must live it in the present or in the past. If you are apart from it, it is a dry stuff, 
not very much of human value except as a reference thing. Therefore, if you 
identify yourself with the period, whether the past or the present, you must have 
mused about that period. 

The historian is not supposed to be a blank mind incapable of human feelings, 
desires, urges aspirations, just reflecting somebody else’s mind, I say this because 
there is so much talk about the objective view of doing things. Well, if I may say 
so with all humility, there is no such thing in the wide w r orld as an objective view 
except for the objective fool. Any man who has any guts in him has views. Yes, 
e should suppress them. He should not allow them to come to distort his vision. 

at is true. But if he has absolutely no view r s at all on problems that agitate 
umamty, e can never enter into the spirit of humanity. He must have views and 
the stronger the views the more he can identify himself. Of course, if they are 
too strong he may topple over and intellectually topple over. 

So, this difficulty comes in. If you remain intellectually quite apart from the 
event you are dealing with, you do not wholly appreciate it, you cannot write 
about it with that warmth which good wnting should contain. If you identify 
yourse more or less to some extent you will get the warmth at the cost of 
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MATERIAL OF HISTORY 

So, there is this difficulty about this business of history and now when the 
material of history is not the individual but society as such — in the biggest possible 
way— what records do you keep in your archives? It is all very well to talk about 
ancient records. You may have a letter of Akbar or an edict of Asoka which is of 
the highest importance. It is all right. 

AN OVERALL PICTURE 

Not having myself studied it, how it is done, I find it very difficult to understand 
or appreciate how anybody can understand the movement of the human race by 
studying history in this way. Of course, one can specialise in a particular period 
but only when you know something about an entire picture, then you can look 
closely with a microscope into a small part of it. If you look at the small part all 
the time all your life, then you shrink to that small part and keep apart from the 
wider picture yourself. That is the difficulty. 

And now with this vast amount of material, every newspaper, every book, all 
this material for future history. How am I to read a hundred thousand books, 
billions of pages, newspapers and others, nobody can do it. So that curiously 
enough while there is much commonness about our activities, and diversity of 
course, at the same time there is such an abundance of things which are relevant 
that one tends to lose oneself in infinite details forgetting the broad things. That 
danger applies to the specialist historian who is looking at a little picture and 
forgetting that it is only a very small picture, a very small part of a bigger picture. 

Archives, I presume, nowadays means some relics of the past, not of the 
present, because every library, every place is the present archives of tomorrow. 
It is only the relics that you discover of the distant past which you should preserve 
carefully, that helps you to understand that past. But as time goes on, every 
library in the country or in the world is a place of national archives. Not only the 
library but every institute, every place where work is done, is a place for archives 
of the past, whether it is a scientific institute, a technological institute, literary 
institute, every university, every place becomes that. So that these old conceptions 
begin to vary, change somewhat. 

As you will see, I am speaking like a complete amateur on the subject, an 
amateur whose mind rather roams about these problems and whose mind is 
terribly afraid of getting into a rut and one tends to revolt against anything that 
brings it into a routine way of thinking, routine way of acting, which of course is 
the normal tendency for all of us and specially in the advanced age that I have 
reached. And historians who delve in the past may sometimes forget the present. 
And if they forget the present their studies, though no doubt of value, will not 
have that much value which otherwise they may have. 
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On the other hand, the historians live completely in the present and cannot 
transport themselves into the past of which they write. Also it loses much 
significance. 

DUAL PERSONALITY 

So, you must have as a historian a dual personality which partly lives in the 
present, and partly in the past and if the two are not integrated, the past and the 
present inside you, you may get into trouble with yourself. So these difficulties 
arise. 

How not being a. historian at all and only a person interested in the development 
of human society and interested also in individuals who have played an important 
role in it, I can presume to speak to you because only two types of persons can 
speak about a subject; one is the person who knows a good deal about it; the 
other is a person who is completely ignorant about it. I belong to the latter type. 
Therefore, I have presumed to speak about this. Well, having explained my own 
presence here, I gladly inaugurate this conference. 

Ill . To the Institution of Engineers 88 

Mr President and Engineers, 

I first of ail must apologise to you, I think that I have been the cause of your 
having to hustle through your programme somewhat this morning, because I had 
to leave rather early for another engagement which I had made. We have just 
been listening to the President’s address. An extempore address although written 
down elsewhere [laughter] which was perfectly remarkable in the way it put — I 
thought — in simple language and without any flourishes some of the basic problems 
before engineers and in fact before India. I must say, that I have profited much 
by listening to it and if I may say so, in a very large measure, I agree with what 
he has said, I would not commit myself wholly lest I should be trapped [Laughter]. 
But in effect the broad approach that he has indicated and the lack of the needs of 
the situation, I think do give a correct lead to this Institute and to the country. 

He has asked me in his closing words to say something to kindle a spark of 
inspiration. Inspiration hardly comes in that way: if it comes, it goes out too 
quickly [Laughter]. It comes really from a variety of factors and from you might 
say, the environment, the needs of the situation, the effect of it on the individual 
or the group or the country how you react to it, and how you fit in, with what 
might be called, the river of life in the nation and the trends, the major trends in 
the nation, which are moving in that direction. If you fit in with that you get 

88. Inaugural address at the 40th Annual General Meeting, 5 February 1 960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
Also available in PIB files. 
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strength and inspiration. If you don’t, then, you are somewhat isolated, however 
clever you might be. And I shall give you an instance in another field, in our 
struggle for independence under Gandhiji’s leadership, very able and very clever 
men argued and argued as to whether this step was right or wrong, whether the 
nationalist movement was going in a right direction or not, whether spinning the 
charkha, an out of date machine if I may call it, was not a sign of absurdity in the 
modem age. They argued and argued. And all their argument brought nothing to 
the country while that charkha brought a great deal to the country [Applause]. 

Now why? Why I am not pleading for the charkha at the present moment. 
But what I am pleading for is this. One must have to be in line with the vast 
upsurges of a nation to help them forw ard and to be helped by them. If one wants 
to do anything big. Of course, I am not referring to a research work and the like 
which stands on an important and different level. You cannot have a nation getting 
excited about research work. But there are times that come in the life of the 
nation when the whole nation comes up, is moved by circumstances, by pressures, 
by all kinds of things, by dangers to great effort and then even the weakest nation 
gets strong and that sense of unity and movement comes to a nation. It does not 
easily come always. It did come to us in our struggle for freedom. But now, if 
you look it at another way, we are passing in India through a very remarkable and 
a very fascinating time. We are passing through it rather belatedly, true, but we 
are passing through an industrial revolution, a technological revolution. And which 
of course, both of these, affect life in numerous ways. 

After all, life as we see it in the world today — rather more or less in the 
advanced countries in the world — is the result of the last hundred and fifty years 
or so of scientific and technological change, which has completely altered the 
face of the world almost and certainly the lives of the human-beings. But I don’t 
say it has solved the problems of the world, new problems arise. But it has 
certainly solved the ancient problem of poverty, and the lack of the necessities of 
life. There is no doubt about it. That, modem science and technology have solved 
in some countries and can solve everywhere, given the chance, the problem of 
poverty, etc. That is a matter almost which might be a mathematical conclusion. 
For the first time in world’s history that has happened, because of the scientific 
and technological advance. Therefore, if we want to solve those problems in 
India, it is obvious, that we have to do it through scientific and technological 
advance. There is no other way. I don’t mean to say that science and technology 
complete the whole ambit of human life. There are more vital things which both 
science and technology miss. But science and technology are quite essential in 
the solution of modem problems and in the building up of modem life. 

Now, many of our problems in India are because of the delay in our advancing 
along this road for various reasons. And now we have to face this problem and to 
face it at a moment when we have to hurry, hurry for a variety of reasons, 
because dangers encompass us. Dangers, among them the danger of a very 
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rapidly growing population, which may overw helm many of the efforts that we 
might make towards bettering our people’s lot. Therefore, we are going through 
a scientific or rather a technological revolution. And obviously in a technological 
revolution, the people, the makers of technology, the makers of science and the 
makers of technology and the worker in the technology, must necessarily play a 
very important part. In a static society, it is the administrator who plays the most 
important part. The administrator plays an important part in any society. But 
apart from that, he plays a very important part in a static society. In rapidly 
changing society, because of technological advances, the technologist comes 
into the field and must play a very important part. And for this reason, the part of 
the engineer becomes more and more vital in India today, engineers of various 
types. 

In a sense the test of a nation today is how far it is technologically mature. 
Perhaps some of you may have read a description, a kind of survey of society by 
an eminent writer or lecturer. He has divided it up the modem countries of the 
modem age... Well, no wait a minute, he divided up countries into these which 
follow traditional methods, the traditional way of life. The completely traditional, 
of course, there are practically none left in the world; that is, tradition unaffected 
by modem technology. There are practically none left. There may be some odd 
countries here and there. Because every country in the world has been affected 
somewhat by modem technological progress passively if not actively. So, there 
is a traditional country. There is the second group [....] the traditional country 
being affected by technology, modem technology. There is the third country; of 
the technological process having gone so far as to bring the country to the take- 
off stage; and the fourth, of the technologically mature country; and the fifth of 
the country, the high consumption country, because technology has advanced so 
much, production has grown so abundant, that almost everybody can have almost 
everything and so on it goes on and on producing new problems. Then this high 
consumption country produces oddly enough new problems, but we needn’t 
bother about them because we are not near that stage. When it comes, we shall 
no doubt [deal with the] problems of leisure, problems of most extraordinary 
psychological kind. But as I said, that is none of our concern at the present 
moment. Because we lack as a people, the necessities of life, the basic necessities. 
And we have to work. 

Now, in this list of countries you will find that apart from the technologically 
mature countries, countries of Europe mostly, United States, Canada, Australia 
and one or two three other countries; that apart, if you come to the next stage of 
countries trying to become mature, technologically mature, you find that India 
has a high place in that. In fact, I would say the two countries which have the 
highest place are China and India at the present moment, approaching maturity in 
the technological sphere. Of course, there is no hard and fast line which you 
cross, you become more and more mature as you go ahead. We have in India, 
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looking at it from one point of view, quite considerable resources, even in human 
beings today, that is, even in trained human beings, trained engineers. Not enough 
I admit. We want more. But still, compared to most other countries which are 
also trying to make good, we are much further ahead in that process. All countries 
are going in that. So are we, and because of that advance itself in science and 
technology which we have been making at a more rapid pace in recent years. The 
promise of our passing over that stage which is called the take-off stage [...] that 
promise lures us on, and it is not difficult of accomplishment. But at this very 
stage harder work is required, much harder work. Now as I said, we must have 
this conception of our living through an intense revolutionary age of change. 

Now I think, 1 talked, about these industrially matured nations and all that. 
And yet while I talk like this, I am talking almost in terms of a past age. So fast is 
the pace of the change in the world this jet age, this space age, atomic power age, 
all these are new conceptions which are just creeping in. And all that you have 
studied in your institutes, colleges and universities good as it is, is rather past 
knowledge, and if you are not wide awake enough you are out-of-date people. 

The President has said something about, what was it, that reading and thinking 
have practically become casualties. A very wise remark and very true remark I 
think in India, which applies I regret to say, to all kinds of people in India, all 
kinds of professions in India, I mean including the profession, if it is a profession, 
of the politician [Laughter], And that is not the fault of the individual so much — 
to some extent it is — but it is not the fault of the individual so much, because the 
pressures of life become so great that one does not have the leisure or the time to 
do it. It is most unfortunate. But the fact is, if reading and thinking become 
casualties, then obviously a community or a nation deteriorates, goes backward, 
it is patent. Because all the human progress that has been made in the past, has 
been ultimately through thinking, through thought. Thought of course not in 
some abstruse sphere, but thought followed by action, followed by experiment 
and action along the lines of the thought. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
I think that people should think and read; and it is a bad omen, when I see in 
India, when I get returns, how many books are published, how many books are 
read. I am astonished at the fewness of the readers in India of all types of books; 
leave out high class books. We have to develop that habit. Because we are up in 
India against really a stupendous challenge to our thinking, to our action, to our 
manhood, to our everything in us. It is a fascinating challenge, it is an exciting 
challenge. If you feel, if you understand this, if you are aware of this challenge 
and you react to it properly, you get that kindling of the spirit to which the 
President referred. It is because you cannot imagine a more exciting period of 
human history than today, in India, to face these problems and overcome them, 
and thereby affect the vast proportion of human beings on the earth’s surface 
that is in India and indirectly others too. So, it is a tremendous thing. And in that 
tremendous thing obviously engineers have to play a tremendous part in this great 
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revolution that is happening in India. 

Revolutions are not merely occasions of bloodletting and hitting heads and 
shooting down people. That is an out-of-date idea. A revolution is something 
which changes human life in a big way. It is not a palace revolution at the top but 
basic revolutions which change the life of millions of people, how they function, 
how they live, their contacts, their organisations, and the rest. So, that is what is 
happening in India and will continue to happen. And you will have to play an 
important part in it. 

How, if you look at it from this point of view, then naturally you have to think 
in terms of organised well thought out advance. Not accidental advance, but 
organised well thought out advance. That is planned advance, that is planning. It 
astounds and amazes me that some people should think still, in this world and 
more especially in India, that the planning is rather a nuisance. Nobody has ever 
been heard to say that if you are in a war and face to face with enemy, you should 
have no general staff, you should have no thought out plan of waging a war, but 
you should allow- every individual to carry on his private war against the enemy. 
Nobody has said that. And yet it is exactly that idea, that anarchic idea, that is 
suggested in a nation’s advance against all the evils surrounded by poverty and all 
this. Do you not see some kind of..., see that the comparison I put before you 
about our organised approach to a war. Unhappily a country has to face a war; 
and to our organised approach to a nation’s tremendous problems; it is what is a 
war, what it demands from you. It demands from you giving highest priority to 
the needs of the war. Because you are fighting for survival. A nation is fighting 
for survival. Every thing is secondary except what is necessary for winning the 
war. Now, 1 cannot ask you in peace time to feel the same way, psychologically 
it is difficult for people to do so. Individuals might, but not the mass. But the fact 
is that the problems which face us are infinitely more important or at least as 
important as those of war. The problem is of getting over this revolutionary 
period quickly, speedily, and with success, and reaching a stage when we develop 
a self-generating economy and thereby can go at a greater pace ahead. 

So, that requires planning of course and trying to chalk out what is the best 
way of going ahead; what is to be done first and what is second. Now, if we do 
want to go ahead industrially and technologically surely, it is necessary to work 
at the foundations of this. Foundations are scientific. The foundations are, if you 
come to technology or industry, not the little and odd factories that you may put 
up by getting some machine from Japan, Germany or England, but the production 
of the machine in India. How else can you progress? In other words, the basic 
thing towards technological change become development of heavy industries in a 
country; steel and the big machine building industry, so as to give a chance, so as 
to speed up the process of building up of industrialisation. From any point of 
view, whether it is a point of view of foreign exchange about which we talk so 
much; but we have to spend lots of money in foreign exchange, in importing big 
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machines where any process, progress, must necessarily slow down. 

Now, these are patent things which many people do not accept as an approach, 
accept this. But I am sure that any person with the least bit of a scientific mind 
will accept them immediately. Unfortunately, many of our people, and even people 
who are not deficient in wisdom in some ways, do not possess much of a scientific 
mind in India yet. It is coming, no doubt, this type of thinking, because it must 
necessarily. We live in a scientific age and we cannot ignore or we cannot go on 
ahead without that. 

Now my time is putting up one or two things I might refer to what the 
President said. Again if you develop industries, if you develop technology, it seems 
to me essential that you should develop design, designing in a fairly big way in 
India. It is unfortunate again that we have not done so but we are beginning to do 
so, I am glad to say in India. Because it was so much easier in the past merely to 
give an order to a firm in England or Germany or somewhere to supply the goods 
or locomotives, than to have to go through the heavy brainwork of producing a 
design and making it; and so governments function easily in that way, not realising 
in that way lies no progress at all. But only third rate nations function in that way. 
No first rate nations relies on the brain power of somebody else to do its work 
for it in designing or anything. Of course, I do not want India to live an isolated 
life. We should benefit by all the advances and we should co-operate with the 
thinkers, and workers, of other countries. That is all right. But one must realise 
that a worthwhile nation has to do the job itself. So, design is important and 
should be encouraged, taken up wherever it is possible. 

Also he said something about liaison between those who teach, those who 
might work in the field. I could not agree with him more. I am quite convinced I 
think it applies to every branch of teaching and knowledge. Persons who are 
more in universities or who do excellent work or can do it, get cut off from other 
branches of life. Persons working even in government departments get completely 
cut off from human beings as such, except those who surround them. They 
must have touch with the actual, actual work in the field. I should like this kind of 
interchange constantly to go on. One odd thing which might interest, yes again 
he said something about the translation of books — that is most important I think — 
from the foreign languages. And the publication of books in your own languages, 
at any rate the basic books on scientific and engineering knowledge. 

Now, in our planning you will find that a very large proportion, a very 
considerable proportion of the money we spent, are spent in building, in 
construction. It is an astonishing proposition as you must know. Now, any reduction 
in the cost of that construction is a great relief. Because when your plan goes up 
to 5000, 10,000 crore, you can very well imagine, a fifteen percent reduction 
means a very substantial saving; out of w hich other projects may come; therefore, 
it is of the most vital significance that construction, that improvements should be 
made in construction work and it should be done cheaper. Of course, here it goes 
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up for a variety of reasons, but among them, I think, partly government methods 
and procedures are responsible, partly also engineers are responsible, and you 
should realise that that you are getting a bad name for doing things expensively. 
You may do them well but you do them expensively, and it is a bad thing for any 
country, more especially for a country like India. We cannot afford this. And 
where we see the same thing being done in other places more cheaply, more 
cheaply not in terms of human labour — that is cheaper here — but otherwise more 
cheaply, then it is surprising. One of the reasons being apparently that our people, 
some ot them who study abroad, even so who have not studied abroad they 
studied from books from abroad, they begin thinking of doing work as if they 
were in America or England. They want the same tools, they want everything. 
Well, the basic tool in India is the human being and you can never forget that. 
Now, I am all for higher techniques; don’t imagine that I want any lower 
techniques, I want the high. But we have never to forget that the basic tool in 
India is the human being of which we have perhaps too many. And the basic 
problem ot India is the utilisation of manpower of India, at the same time, improving 
techniques. But anyhow, I was talking about construction costs. It is of the most 
vital significance that you should reduce construction cost and apply your minds 
to it, and not look at the chart prepared fifty or hundred years ago in some 
P.W.D. department [Laughter] and put it up. It is completely out-of-date. It is 
ridiculous. No thinking person can accept these standards laid down fifty or 
sixty years ago. After all the world has changed; people, materials have changed, 
methods have changed, human beings have changed; but not forms produced by 
a government department. But I am surprised that I do not. I can imagine the 
administrator not changing the forms but the engineer who ought to be a modem- 
minded person sticking to those forms. It shows that he is very backward engineer. 
That is all I can say. Because it makes a difference to India of the most vital 
significance. How we can construct our hundreds of thousands of our projects, 
buildings, schools, hospitals, etc. and get out of this rut of expensiveness, in 
which we are in or building a wall about I don’t know about six feet thick when 
two feet is enough. Because apparently you built for a hundred years, I am told. 
Well, I wish this idea of building for a hundred years is given up you might build 
tor the moment for only fifteen or twenty years, we shall see later what happens. 
[Laughter]. Of course that would not apply to some major projects, etc. 

Well I am late, but one interesting thing I might tell you. We talk about 10,000 
crore and all that about our Third Five Year Plan. I do not know how much it is 
going to be. But whether it is 10,000 or little more or little less, it is immaterial. 
The point is there is no choice tor us; situated as we are, we have to go ahead, or 
we simply stick or go backwards. I won’t go into that argument and that position 
has come to a country, to every country; and it is quite a normal thing for that 
country to be, well, to get help in the shape of loans, credits, etc., from other 
countries [...], even the great United States of America got plenty of foreign 
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capital 100, 150 years ago, and was an indebted nation till the First World War. 
But I wonder if you ever realised how the Industrial Revolution helped tremendously 
the United Kingdom 150 years ago or 200 years ago. I do not mean to say that 
there were no other causes, of course ultimately, the inventiveness, the spirit of 
adventure, and various things of the British people and the joining together of 
coal and iron there, which were abundant. But at that moment, they were fortunate 
enough to get plenty of capital from India — bullion, gold, silver. A recent book 
which has come out by John Strachey, who used to be a Minister of the United 
Kingdom government, it is a fascinating book, which is called I think The End Of 
Empire. He calculates with facts and figures that England got out of India the 
equivalent of a hundred million pounds annually. Think of that figure, a hundred 
million pounds in terms of present prices and all that, not actually hundred million 
in those days but in terms of today, right from the time of Plassey onwards, for 
decades and decades 1 think, to the nineteenth century throughout. Well, it is a 
pretty useful contribution that Indiagave [Laughter]. And pretty substantial. Well, 
that one should not be surprised, now that we are trying to do things with some 
speed we require help, but conditions are different, and also our need is great for 
speed and anyhow ultimately, we have to rely upon ourselves. And in relying 
upon ourselves, it is really people, like, trained people today, who count for most; 
and among the trained people, the technologically trained people have to bear the 
biggest responsibility. So, I hope you realise this, and feel that you are or ought to 
be active agents in this tremendous technological revolution that is taking place in 
India [Applause]. 

112. National Rifle Shooting Competition 89 

grfa fa # fa 

ska §3 # # % fa 3T33 3ft #?#fa33 fa# 

# 3ft^ fa# 3 333ft #f#T §f # I 33T SlfafFT 3fa fa 33 ft, 33 33 333 -3MT 

3T fa f§R3I3 §£ # fa I fa 3#f 313 fa ft 3R 3H3T f fa 33 333 % fa 331 
gsr 31^3 §3ff 31# fa 3^3 IfTT # fa cR# 3733ft 3ft % 3# I 3? 3*3T, fa 
3TFTTRTC % fa# 33 3# I fa# ft 3113 3# 33 33 3T3T fa 3§3 33^3 fa 1 1 fa 
fa 3f# 31# ##3 313# I fa ft 3jff 3131# # ## t, 3T3 # 333T | 3# 

3R3 I #7, # 33 3# | 

3lfa t fa fa fa 333 # 3513 33# % # 331 tjfa 31T3 1 ftftfftfa 3l ffa, ffa 
fa # #3 331 gp fat 333 1 1 fa ft fa 31S3T % 3# far 33T3T fa, #3# 
W3 3fT 373 33 3313T I fall 331# I 3TT3'3>3 fap 3ft tfftfa Ffa-fal 3# ## 
3T# I # fa-3>3T3 3ft t, fa #33TT fafa I fa fa 33# 1 1 #313 ft fat fat 

89. Speech, 5 February 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 
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FTF % Ft I F^FT FRHT RTFF % FTTFFT F FtFT, F?FT FRTFT F RTFF FT ^FTFR 
FtrTT I [FFT] FFft fFTFR FF FTFT I % RR 3# RE R4>4pHM ^TR FFR FFTH f 
F1RTFTFT 41-4, FFH'-h 41-1, FFFFt F!4, FFT Hl*j4f "4fR FFf tfPsH I ^rrf^Ttr ^ 
3FTfFF tfoFfFTFTFftFTFRT%Ft FFft FjF FTFT Ft, FjF ft^rTT FT -3ftT FF FF^ 
RFFT cM FTt cgtf FT ST FtFT I FT PtFTR Rpt I Rtr FT 4t ^ FF F FF§R FTF' 

I RTFFT I if FFRFT | % FT F^R F RFFT-F?TF)4l FTt F*F F FjF FF RRHI FTfFTT, 
RE F?FTR-fFF cM FT Ft F# F FTFT, F^J F Fj3 I 

FT 4tf , #R eft F^F FTF 1 1 RfFTF FT FTFT FTt RTFT FTfFF RjjRT if, tt^ Ft 
F^FT FRRT Rtr RF fm, FF FiRHFF FtFT FTfFF FF FF F FTFT FP 3 FT I Rtr FT eft 
■aftT FTef Ft FtFt F#tt T^'^FFF FTF FTTFF nFRfjFF FT RFFTFFFfFiFf Ft 

feR I FTFt Ft FR pEFHI FT ^f t FT *fTR FT ^RFT FT 3?TT FTff FTTFT I Rt F}R Rft, 

FipT FT% T t’TFF F^f, 4PF j -HPRF FF FFRF F#T I Rf%F F£3 FTF FTfFF F^T F FjF I 
FFtfFt FFff 5?Ft F RlfFT F PtT FF FFRfFFF Ft T% T3 F^ ^ F#f 1 1 FT, FTR RR R?& 

I I RFFT 4)1 -1 F F|eT RF? RR f FFT? RFR I FRF RIHcfp # RTF RTFF ^f&F 
FtfFRR F, TjfFFRRR F RT?F | cf^ RF? 1RTF Ftt FFF?t FTF-FlR Ft eft F^eT FTTF 
FFTFR FTF F Ftt I tFFR FFFTT FTFT FfF RTF, RfFR fRFT FFT F|F FFFTT | #T Fft? 
tRTF Ft fFFR Ft FgeT ^? FFT Ff?t RTFT F, FTFT FIT FTF-FTF FTFT FTFT I FFt ifFT 
F, f^FR 3frr fRTF #? ?TF7 Ftt I 

eft FFfoTT RFT FFt % FF RTFFt tt FRTRfvTF ft, $JF fFTFT FF ^ FFRFT | 
F|F 3TF3T FFF f 3F I FFFft FTT% Fit Ftt%?T FR^T FTf^r 3^T RE FTF ^JSt FtFT FT^F 
F^t RTF FTF FTR FtT% f , FTFT FFT RTFFF ft?FT t ^jfFFftf^tR %, FtfR^R F, T^R t, 
^ 5 1 fFt FFf 5 R FFT F^f I RTFR fJFfJ ff?FT FtFT 3TFJT Ft I RIFF Ft Ft RF ^tt 
Ft I FFt% FF TF F FF $RFT FT%F ?TFt Fit RTFTFt Ft RTF FF FTR ft, F f% 
FFR FF RR fFFFTT RT5T | FT 3TTF RTFTT ^F FTFT F I RF ?ftFT FTeJF FFT RtT 
gjT FTTFT FFT I? FF% FTF FFT FTFF FFT FTTFT I, RR5T FFFt FTF FFT I FF I 

[Translation begins: 

Sardar Surjeet Singhji, and Gentlemen, 

Some years ago, Shri Mavalankarji had invited me to a function in connection 
with the National Shooting Championship in Delhi and I had attended it. I have 
come after a few years and 1 hear that there has been a great deal of progress 
between then and now, and the institution has grown. It has shifted from 
Ahmedabad to Delhi, but l do not like that very much. There is overcrowding in 
Delhi. But it makes things easier because the work expands in Delhi. Anyhow it 
has come. 

It is obvious that the work of this institution is very essential for the country. 

1 do not say that you can achieve anything very much by knowing how to use a 
rifle. Today a gun or a rifle is gradually becoming as out-dated as the bow and 
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arrow with the invention of other more lethal weapons. Let me put it another 
way. Even if there is no great advantage in know ing how' to use a rifle, not 
knowing is a distinct disadvantage. [Laughter]. The disadvantage is that people 
think it is something extraordinary' and dangerous. Therefore, it is right that every 
individual should have some contact w ith it so that the fear in people’s minds 
may disappear. Even otherwise, I feel that it is a good thing to know. I think it 
should be taught to all the boys and girls in schools. There should be a small rifle- 
wing or something like that. 

There are many things that children should learn. But the two important 
things are swimming and rifle-shooting. In my opinion, these two things should 
be compulsory. There should be a standard in athletics for boys and girls, not 
very high standards perhaps — I do not mean championship — but a level that 
every body can aspire to. It is obvious that the standard of athletics is not very 
high in our country . There are people who are good, particularly in the army. But 
generally speaking, if you go to colleges and universities, if the physique ot the 
students was taken into consideration, nobody w ould pass the test. Their minds 
are well-developed but their bodies do not develop well. Without good physical 
health, the mind too does not cooperate. Both mind and body should grow side 
by side. 

So, I feel that it is a good thing to have started the championships. An effort 
should be made to expand it. I do not know, exactly, what your connection with 
the schools, colleges and universities is. But it w ill be a good thing if there is 
some connection, because then it will be easy to spread it among more people 
instead of a few who are interested and join this institution. I do not know what 
I am supposed to do now. All right. 

Translation ends.] 


113. To K. L. Shrimali: Bureaucratic Rigidity 90 


February 8. 1960 


My dear Shrimali. 

I enclose a copy of a letter from Dr. Sampumanand. I do not myself understand 
why the Central Government should insist on the State Sports Council having a 
certain number of members, and no more and no less. 


90. Letter. 

91 See Appendix 17. 
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The States are rather sensitive, and I have been repeatedly assuring them that 
the Government of India does not wish to interfere with their discretion unless it 
is a matter of vital concern. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


114. To S. Radhakrishnan: Chancellor of Banaras 
University 92 


February 10, 1960 

[My dear Radhakrishnan,] 

I have your letter of today’s date and its two enclosures. I am returning these 
two enclosures. 

My first reaction was that you should not take up additional burdens. Then I 
thought again. There can be no doubt that the Banaras University would gain in 
prestige if you accepted the Chancellorship, and in other ways it will be good for 
that University after all it has gone through. So, on the whole, I am inclined to 
think that it might be desirable for you to accept this offer. But, really, it is for you 
to decide. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


115. To S. R. Das: Chinese Professors for Visva-Bharati 93 


February 14, 1960 

My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

On the 24th of January, you sent me a letter about the China-Bhavana and the 
proposal to recruit some professors from China to it. 94 On the 29th January, I 
replied briefly to this letter, saying that in existing circumstances, it would not be 
desirable for you or for me to write to the Chinese Government on this subject. 95 


92. Letter to the Vice-President of India. 

93. Letter. File No. 40(9)/60-65-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection and. File no. 10 (3 1 )- 
EA/59, MEA 

94. See item 105. 

95. See item 106. 
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I have had this further considered. We are quite clear that we cannot at 
present ask for anything in the nature of a favour from the Chinese Government. 
I would not, therefore, advise you to write as Vice-Chancellor to the Chinese 
Prime Minister nor will I write to him on this subject. If your University authorities 
can informally arrange for one or two Chinese professors to come out, that will 
be another matter, and our Embassy in Peking can, also informally, lend support 
to the proposal. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


116. To M. S. Thacker: Bureaucratic Inertia and Academic 
Pretension 96 

I am enclosing a copy of an article which appeared in the Hindu of Madras on 
February 7. 97 The article is by J.B.S. Haldane. 98 This article makes painful reading. 
It may be that there is some exaggeration in it, but I think we must accept the 
essential truth of the criticisms made. 

2. Having done so, the question arises as to what we should do about it. We 
should endeavour to correct these wrong trends and the complacent bureaucratic 
atmosphere that is developing in our national laboratories and institutes. 

3 . I suggest first of all that you should send a copy of this article to all our 
national laboratories and, institutes. Indeed, I think it should be sent also to our 
universities or their Science Departments. All these should be requested to direct 
their attention to the matters raised in this article and to send us not only their 
comments, but also information about the steps they are taking in the matter. 

4. In particular, the criticism that our younger scientists are not allowed to 
grow must be looked into. It is highly improper for senior scientists to take the 
credit for the work done by their juniors. 

5. I think that the whole organisational working of the Science Congress 
also deserves attention. The Bombay Session was a painful eye-opener. As a 
matter of fact, however, I have long had its impression that the Congress is 
becoming too much of a show-piece without any real work or depth. This matter 
should, therefore, be considered carefully. 


96. Note to Director General, CSIR. 15 February 1960. File No. 17(334)/59-60-PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

97. See Appendix 20. 

98. Professor of Genetics at the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. 
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6. I am inclined to think that this invitation to well known persons from 
India or abroad diverts attention from the work being done. This leads to the 
conclusion that I should not go there as my going upsets the whole arrangement. 
I doubt also if we should invite scientists to it from other countries. If some 
foreign scientists are in India for any particular work, they should certainly be 
invited. Let our scientists have some kind of a shock and feel that results have to 
be shown and not pomp and pageantry. 

7. Iam sending a copy of this note together with a copy of the article to the 
Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs." 


117. To Hari Singh: Congratulations to a Cadet 100 

February 17, 1960 

Dear Hari Singh, 

I have your letter of the 15th February. 

You have all my good wishes. You have begun life well by proving yourself to be 
the best cadet in the NCC for 1960. In recognition of this, I gladly gave you a 
baton which I had. 

In India, we want people of high quality who will adhere to principles and 
truthful actions and be disciplined. I hope you will live up to the promise of your 
boyhood. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


118. To Sharda Prasad Saksena: Student Indiscipline 101 

February 18, 1960 

Dear Shri Saksena, 

I have your letter of February 17th. 

I am entirely opposed to hunger-strikes. More particularly, I think that students 
hunger-striking for the removal of some alleged grievances is especially 
objectionable. From your account, the person who has indulged in this hunger- 
strike claims as his inherent right to bypass University rules and regulations and 


99. Humayun Kabir. 

100. Letter to a resident of Gwalior. 

101. Letter to the Principal, Dayanand Anglo- Vedic College, Kanpur. 
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to sit for an examination even though he is not entitled to it. Further, he has sent 
a malicious and highly defamatory statement against the College Administration. 102 

I have no doubt that such a case should be dealt with sternly. It would be 
absurd for the College authorities to submit to this kind of thing. 

I do not understand why a large college should be closed because of the 
misbehaviour of an individual. Surely it should be possible to deal with the 
individual otherwise. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


119. To the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha: 
Congratulations 103 

Please have a letter sent in Hindi in reply to the attached letter. Say that I am 
happy to learn about the Silver Jubilee of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha. This Sabha has done exceedingly good work which 1 have followed with 
great appreciation. On this occasion I send it my best wishes for the future. 


120. To D. P. Karmarkar: Khanolkar Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay University 104 


February 28, 1960 


My dear Karmarkar, 

The Chief Minister of Bombay, Yeshwantrao Chavan, spoke to me about 
Khanolkar 10 ' today. They want him to become Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
University, and he asked me if this came in the way of the extension that is being 
given to him in his present post. I told him that I saw no conflict between the 
two. University professors become Vice-Chancellors frequently without in any 


102. According to a press report, one Brij Mohan Misra, a former president of the DAV College 
Union, went on hunger strike because he had not been allowed to sit his examinations. This 
was due to his absence from classes altogether during his M. A. Sociology course. He had 
also been suspended from the College Union Executive for misappropriation of Union 
funds. Saksena said Misra had ceased to be a student. See National Herald, 1 8 February 
1960, p. 2. 

103. Message, 18 February 1960. File No. 9/7/60-H. 

104. Letter to the Union Minister of Health. 

105. V. R. Khanolkar, Director, Indian Cancer Research Centre. 
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way affecting their posts as professors. So, you can w rite to Chavan and tell him 
that there will be no difficulty about this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehni 


(g) Culture 

121. To K. L. Shrimali: Helping Kulsum Sayani’s Journal 

Rahbar 106 


February 3, I960 

My dear Shrimali, 

Shrimati Kulsum Sayani came to see me this morning and told me about her 
recent visit to Denmark to attend the training courses on adult education and her 
visits to other countries. She gave me two papers, which I am enclosing. 

She is very unhappy about the stoppage of some aid that was being given by 
Government to her fortnightly journal Rahbar . What troubled her specially was 
the fact that this w as done just after she had been sent abroad in August last and 
when there was nobody to look after Rahbar here properly. 1 wonder if something 
could be done for helping this paper because, in its own way, it has been doing 
very good work. Shrimati Kulsum Sayani is a person of worth and a social w orkcr 
of the best type. Gandhiji thought highly of her and encouraged her in her work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 


106. Letter. 

107. (1900-1987); worked for adult literacy. 
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122. To K. R. Kripalani: Award to Amrita Pritam 
Controversial 108 


February 6, 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

The Deputy Speaker, Sardar Hukam Singh, i0 ^ came to see me two or three days 
ago. He told me that he and many others in the Punjab had been astonished and 
rather upset by our recent Sahitva Akademi award for Punjabi. Presumably this 
refers to Amrita Pritam’s book Vedda Vela. uo He said this was a small book 
containing an odd collection of poems which had been appearing from time to 
time in newspapers, and he could not understand why an award should be given 
for it when another book which he showed me and which had been acclaimed 
not only in the Punjab but elsewhere, had been overlooked. I forget the name of 
this other book.' 1 

He added that something should be done to have a proper check on books in 
Punjabi. Evidently our Akademi General Council relied on one or two persons, 
and one of them actually w as a member of the Council. 

1 think you might draw the Vice-President's 1 2 attention to this matter. I told 
Sardar Hukam Singh, of course, that this matter had been done and I could not 
see how' the decision could be changed in any way. ,n 

Yours sincerely. 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 


108. Letter to the Secretarv. Sahitva Akademi. File No. 40(7) 59-63-PMS Also available in JN 
Collection 

109. Of Lok Sabha. 

1 10. The book Vedda Vela was m fact by Mohan Singh not Amrita Pritam Nehru wrote Amrita 
Pritam in error 

111. kripalani informed Nehru on 8 February that Hukam Singh was refemng to Hamam Singh's 
book, Sassi Hasham , which had been recommended for the Award in 1458; but 
“unfortunately, the author spoiled his case by canvassing vigorously and shamelessly tor 
the Award. “ See also SWJN SS 47 pp. 399-400. 

1 12. S. Radhaknshnan. 

113. See also item 123. 
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123. To N.V. Gadgil: Harnam Singh Shan’s Grievance 114 

February 9, 1960 

My dear Gadgil, 

Your letter of the 5th January about Professor Hamam Singh Shan’s book. 1 15 I 
received a similar complaint a few days and enquired from the Sahitya Akademi. 1 * 
I was told that the Advisory Board for Punjabi had definitely recommended another 
book and Professor Hamam Singh’s book did not get a majority of votes. Another 
factor which went against Professor Hamam Singh was that he went about 
canvassing even the members of the Sahitya Akademi. He did this to such an 
extent as to harass and worry some of our members including the Vice-President. 

The fact that the award was given to a small book of poems has no particular 
significance. A small book may be a good book. It is by quality that awards are 
given and not quantity. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


124. To The Southern Languages Book Trust: Publish 
More than Textbooks 117 

Mr Govinda Rajan 118 and Friends, 

It has been very good of you to invite me here today and I have gladly come 
though I am under some pressure of time, and I am afraid I shall have to hustle 
myself — I do not wish to hustle you — hustle myself, and go away rather soon 
for important appointments that I have to keep with the distinguished visitor who 
has come here. I hope that my going away will not abruptly end this meeting and 
more especially the screening of the film. I am sorry I will not be able to see that 
film. 


114. Letter to the Governor of Punjab. File No. 40(7)/59-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 15. N. VGadgil quoted Hamam Singh, a Professor and Head of the Department of Punjabi 
Literature at the University of Panjab, who claimed that his own book Sassi Hasham was 
"outstanding" whereas "‘a small pamphlet entitled Vedda Vela by Professor Mohan Singh is 
selected. Gadgil himself was unable to appraise these works. 

116. See item 122. 

117. Speech at the release of the Tamil translation of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s book. The Recovery of 
Faith (George Allen and Unwin, London, 1956), 12 February 1960. AIR tapes, NMML. 

118. S. Govindarajulu also known as Govinda Rajan was the Vice-Chancellor of Sri Venkatesw ara 
University. 
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Now, I am glad to come here, first of all, to know the progress made by this 
Southern Languages Book Trust, in the opening of which I was associated four 
and a half years ago. I do think that one of the most important things necessary 
for any country and certainly for India at the present day is the production and 
the reading of books. It is not enough of course to produce books, although it is 
something, even if we do not read them, sometime they might read them, but 
nevertheless, you produce them to be read, normally speaking, and it is an 
astonishing thing and I have repeatedly referred to this matter, how few books 
are read in India or rather the reading public of books is remarkably small. People 
talk about literacy and other things; whatever the percentage of literacy may be in 
India, that is rapidly going up as you know. The actual number of people who can 
read is vast. There is no doubt about it. If you say that ten per cent of the 
population of India, which is small of course, is much more than that. You see 
ten percent people — ten percent means forty million, immediately you get a big 
figure, do not go into percentages but the actual figures — you get an enormous 
reading public, no doubt, spread out in a number of languages, but still it is very 
big and it is not reflected in the number of books published or sold in India, not at 
all reflected. I said that applies even to newspapers but more so to books. I have 
often wondered, why some kind of an enquiry should not be made into this 
matter, and rather, what is wrong, what is the disease? Hospitalise it and have a 
check-up of this subject, I mean. It is true, I do not mean to say that by some 
magic formula you can remove some obstruction, it takes time, and things are 
being done in that direction no doubt now. But what is the difficulty? It is not 
ultimately lack of money to buy books, ultimately I said, because there was spent 
much more money let us say on going to cinemas. Well, if they don’t go to 
cinema one day and buy a book, which is a far more permanent possession, far 
greater possession. So it is a question of not having the habit of reading. 

How to develop that habit, which is not only a permanent pleasure opening 
out fields of knowledge and all kinds of things and a possession which once you 
get it you cannot easily do without it. So we have not got that. Whenever we start 
discussing anything we probably go back, some people say oh! the system of 
education is wrong and this and that. Well, probably so, and the system of 
education, of course, normally leads to the production of some textbooks, so- 
called textbooks, not so much textbooks as summaries of textbooks, probably. A 
real textbook might be worth reading, it is; but the summaries do not, I suppose, 
improve anybody’s mind. So, may be so, whatever the reason, it should be 
examined and the people who are used to this afterwards, they come out, they 
cannot easily get back the reading habit, because one thing is dead certain that if 
you want a person to hate books and the reading of books, confine him to 
textbooks. Take the best book in the wide world, make it the textbook, he will 
hate that book after a while [Laughter]. 

So you have to, and so what is this due to? Mr Govinda Rajan, you said 
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something as if it was a great virtue, you mentioned, oh! we do not wish to come 
in the way of the publishers, we only wish to gently fan them into life. The fact 
is the publishers are no good at all in this country. I am speaking broadly, not of 
course individually [Laughter], That is what I mean to say, they have shown a 
remarkable lack of success in doing the job which is theirs, I am merely judging 
from that, and then it was the end of his address as Mr. Govinda Rajan you said 
something, it made me gasp almost [Laughter]. Wonderful, 200 books: but we 
have not quite conquered the problem of marketing. Where do the books go to 
then? Are really others being produced for the shelves of the Book Trust or 
somebody else too reads them in large numbers, because the major point is that 
marketing. Marketing may not be a good word, the major point is large numbers, 
the book reaching large numbers of people, that is the major point; otherwise it 
sticks somewhere; and if the publishers and the Book Trust combined have not 
succeeded in doing this, it was about time they gave concentrated attention to 
that matter. 

I have no doubt, you will, but one should encourage the publishers, etc. The 
publishers again had been fed largely by our educational system, it is an odd thing 
to say, in producing the summaries of textbooks at extortionate prices. The result, 
and no doubt, the man who makes a summary, he is given a royalty, which no 
real author ever gets. Because they are textbooks, because they are prescribed, 
because a poor student has to buy them inevitably. The compiler of that textbook, 
who does a hack job probably, he demands and gets a fairly heavy royalty, which 
is above the normal payments of royalty, and the publisher has got an easy job. 
All he has to do with the publisher is not to produce the book, he has to hire a 
man to prepare that summary, and then try by judicious visits to people to get it 
selected. [Laughter]. That is the art of publication in India, [Laughter] not aiming 
at a very large audience. 

So. here it is the problem is you have got the reading public there, and it is a 
grow ing public, growing fast, but it is already there, much vaster than a publisher 
thinks, imagines. You have to create a link between him and the reader, between 
the publisher and that, between the author, publisher, etc. 1 presume am not to go 
into that although I have been interested in books, the publishing etc. and you 
know presumably that no person who has been any kind of an author, has ever 
any love for publishers [Laughter]; an average author thinks that the publisher is 
a shark [Laughter]. That is, I must say, that is not my personal experience 
[Laughter], But I am merely saying, I remember this long ago, this has nothing to 
do with Indian conditions rather with English conditions, meeting English authors, 
the way they used to hold forth against their publishers, how they used to; but the 
fact is, that publishers play naturally an exceedingly important part in this business, 
and a publisher with some foresight, some understanding, can help books more 
than either the author or the government. Government can help and should help, 
undoubtedly, but governmental ways are after all rigid, formalised, and they cannot 
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always go as far as one would like them to. A publisher’s ways of course in India 
have been, I have just said, also very limited and very unenterprising. 

Now, take these books in other countries, in England. I know England best in 
this matter, and I have seen the growth of cheap books there, the Penguins and 
Pelicans and all the brood that has come after them, very fine books, before that 
in another category, Everyman’s Library, and others. Their enterprising publishers 
who went ahead for serious books and made them a tremendous success and 
millions of people in England I suppose, have built up libraries, small libraries 
which they fall back upon. 

Now, I think there are publishers of India who are waking up to this fact, and 
are and have in fact producing, produced good books, cheap books, with a wider 
appeal, because it is essential, that the book should be a cheap book. Now, I am 
not always in favour of cheap books. I think, for instance, the Government 
publications are ridiculously cheap, they should not be cheap because Government, 
like all governments, prices a book by some kind of balance, weighing how much 
there is of paper in it. It is a most extraordinary way coming down from British 
times, just like you will find they calculate with, no doubt, logarithms, what the 
price should be, what must exactly fit in, five rupees, eight annas, three to four 
pies or something? This is how’ the government pricing goes in England too, they 

go into halfpennies because the weight of the book is such it is extraordinary. 

So, but it is a bad thing, take book prices now, book prices in England, America 
or the continent are very high, and, of course, if those books come here they 
become higher still, and then there is another great problem that is not in their 
own language, may be in their own language but also in the language of origin, 
they have published the book and have done with it. But apart from that they 
immediately, publishers going for agreements with the original publishers and 
publish that book in the original language in Japan at a much lesser cost. So, it is 
available to the Japanese readers, say technical, scientific books at a much lesser 
cost than the original book, I think that is a matter worth enquiring into, because 
we really cannot afford the terrible prices which books in England, America or 
Europe or elsewhere cost nowadays. I am talking about technical and other books, 
even fiction costs are very high there. 

However, the point is, it is necessary, to cultivate the reading habit in India 
and when I say that I would say that naturally reading habit, means the reading of 
books which are well, more or less, worthwhile. I do not want them all to be very 
heavy books but they should be very worthwhile books, for instance, some of 
the books I see in the book stalls, I do not read them because even the cover of 
them rather puts me off — rather fancy, sexy stories. Now, I do not mind if 
people want to read them, they can read them. But naturally, that kind of book 
does not help in giving, what I consider, a solid reading habit. 

So, then again, I am sorry, I must go now in two or three minutes, that one 
part of publication of books is children’s books. Now, children’s books are 
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becoming very fascinating the world over, very fascinating and exciting. Because 
now you see you can combine two things, two things which were separate, you 
might say, the fairy story, and modem knowledge because there is nothing more 
fairy-like than modem knowledge that is growing. It is exciting, and no story like 
the Arabian Nights can compete with the story of the growth of modem knowledge 
put probably with the child. In fact the child of course is, probably you know, 
today is much more of a scientist, technologist etc. than his parents are, who 
may not have studied the subject. They grow in the new atmosphere. Now it is 
very important that we should cater to this demand of the child. Today it is a 
demand. First of all, vast numbers of people go to schools now who never went 
before, remember that, when I think of the market for books in India, my mind is 
staggered at the proportions of it. Then people come, a publisher comes, other 
book trusts come, and this and that, whether we publish two thousand, three 
thousand, it amazes me. Publish twenty million. Two thousand, three thousand 
indeed. What is this? Their conceptions, their minds are so limited about it. Then 
prices come down, then the reading public comes down, you should think in 
terms of millions as they do in other countries. 

Our publishers are of stunted minds, our books are of stunted minds, with all 
respect to South India [Laughter], If really, one must think in terms of millions, 
not immediately, suddenly, but one must aim at that, and I have no doubt, you 
will be overwhelmed by this new reading public that is coming up from our 
schools and colleges and all that. We are not ready for it, and every effort that 
government and Book Trust and publisher and author and everybody might make 
will be insufficient to meet this demand. You take it from me. The only point is let 
that be properly directed, let the proper types of books come out, and I am not in 
favour of heavy censorship and all that but there is such a time as encouraging 
the right type of books and more especially, for the children and young people. 

Well, as I really must go, the subject is so interesting, I could talk, it fascinates 
me, but anyhow the good work is being done, by this Southern Languages Book 
Trust under the very distinguished patronage of a number of Vice Chancellors. 119 
I do not know if any Trust has such impressive and imposing sponsors and if in 
spite of that, it does not go ahead, well [laughter], but it is going ahead, well, and 
I wish it success [Laughter, interruption]. What is the number of the edition? Not 
good enough [Laughter]. I think you should just to begin with aim at 50,000 per 


119. It was formed by the Vice-Chancellors of the South Indian Universities in 1956 in order to 
sponsor high-quality, low-priced books in large numbers in the four major South Indian 
languages — Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada. 
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book, to begin with I said, it should go beyond that of course, but aim at that. I 
know, well, I am sorry I must rush off now. Thank you. Audience will stay on . 120 


125. To the Sahitya Akademi 121 

I have much pleasure in welcoming you on this occasion. This year we have tried 
to introduce an innovation. I am not quite sure how far it has fitted in well yet. 
We normally hold annual meetings of the General Council which are formal and 
more or less in the nature of business sessions. We felt that it was a pity that so 
many distinguished authors should come here from different parts of India to 
meet only in a formal session and had no other occasion to meet each other 
informally and discuss many things of common interest and so we thought of 
arranging some sort of informal meeting which is what this is supposed to be. No 
doubt, it is a good innovation and with increasing experience it might be improved 
further. But somehow even this informal meeting has immediately turned into a 
formal meeting where we are sitting down and listening to addresses. Though 
this too has its use, the fact remains that we are not informally meeting and 
talking to each other. We were supposed to meet in the adjoining room where we 
first gathered, but unfortunately the set arrangement of the chairs placed in rows 
near the wall came in the way. I hope we shall do better next time. 

We are very happy to have you all here on this occasion and hope that this 
meeting will be a step further towards the objective that we have in view, namely, 
encouragement of all our national languages and the building up of a strong nexus 
between them so that they might all draw sustenance from each other, have 
greater understanding of each other’s backgrounds and objectives and thus 
develop, in spite of the many differences of language and script, a certain basic 
consciousness of Indian literature as a whole of which these languages of India 
are bright flowers. So, it is rather important that, apart from the work that our 
Akademi is doing by way of publishing books and all that, which I think has been 
creditable and which no doubt has helped in creating this consciousness, it is, as 
I said, important and necessary and desirable that authors should meet from time 
to time not only formally but informally and discuss their problems and share 
their problems and share their experiences. 

120. The Hindu editorial of 14 February 1960 was critical of Nehru for being so critical of 
publishers who, after all, had to run on profits by satisfying demand, even if it be of 
textbooks; it called upon Government to refrain from competing with private publishers 
and reducing their profit margins; and it also demanded more liberal imports of paper. 

121. Speech to the informal meeting of the General Council of the Sahitya Akademi, 1 3 February 
1960. Indian Literature, Vol. 3, No. 1, October 59-March 1960, pp. 114-117. AIR tapes, 
NMML. 
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This Akademi is more or less an autonomous body, although some people 
connected with the Government have thrust themselves into it. Nevertheless, our 
intention is that it should function as an autonomous body and not under 
Government control. That, I think, should apply to any organisation tor creative 
activity. Take Science for example. I think in matters of Science the Government 
has much more to do than it has to do directly with literature. The Government 
language, as most of you know, is a peculiar jargon which the officials invent for 
their own use and which has nothing to do with literature. But in Science where 
the Government is more actively concerned, I think there too our aim should be 
to set up autonomous scientific institutions. I mean more or less autonomous 
though the broad policy will no doubt be laid down by the Government. Even 
there we find that the scientists do not yet have adequate freedom in their research 
work. There has been criticism which I think is partly justified that the creative 
activity in the scientific field is being somewhat impeded and suppressed by 
official routine and red tape. This is not the fault of any individual official but of 
the system itself. It often happens that a certain issue connected with a scientific 
or technological problem has to be referred to some officer in the Ministry who 
most probably does not know much about science but who has nevertheless to 
give directions as to what should be done. Routine should be so devised as to 
help creative activity and not thwart it. 

We want the Sahitya Akademi to function in an area of freedom. Freedom of 
course necessarily brings in and develops a sense of responsibility. Freedom 
certainly does not mean utter lack of discipline, everybody going his own way. 
There are certain standards that have to be observed and maintained by individuals 
no less than by organisations. These standards have no doubt to be kept. The 
Sahitya Akademi is a relatively new organisation. Literary' academies normally 
build up their conventions in course of time. We too are building up our own 
conventions in the Sahitya Akademi and learning to face and solve our difficulties. 
On the whole I think it may be said that we have done creditable work, though I 
still feel that something more should be done to keep the public better informed 
as to what the Sahitya Akademi is doing. I do not think the public knows very 
much about it, of the amount of work done and the large number of books 
published, etc. Occasionally, the public comes to know of the list of awards for 
a particular year. This may be partly our fault and partly the newspapers. The 
press does not take not much interest — not as much interest as it should — in 
such activities as the Akademi is concerned with. Newspapers are interested in 
what they consider more exciting things. Humdrum business, humdrum life is 
not exciting. Constructive activity may be exciting, but destruction is much more 
exciting. A disaster is much more exciting than a slow constructive project. You 
may build a bridge for many years; if it suddenly breaks down it is great news. 
Any way I feel that a continuous and well planned publicity is necessary to let the 
public know of the activities and the work done by the Sahitya Akademi, not with 
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a view to doing propaganda on behalf of the Akademi — I am not interested in it — 
but rather to make the public conscious of what the Akademi is doing, to make 
the public appreciate the worth of literary activities in the life of the nation. Broadly 
speaking, it is true that the public is not yet fully aware of the value of books. 
Yesterday, speaking at a function I pointed out the unhappy and remarkable fact, 
how small the book reading public is in a vast country like ours . 122 If you calculate 
all the books published and sold, the figures are distressingly small for a country 
like India. This evening the Prime Minister of Finland 123 is arriv ing in India. Now 
Finland is a small country with about only one per cent of our population. I have 
no figures with me of the number of books published there, but broadly speaking 
in the Scandinavian countries the literary activities are very great. Books are 
produced and sold in large numbers. Take even a small country like Iceland. Its 
total population is not bigger than that of a small town in India, but the literary 
activities are very considerable and they have already won a Nobel Prize for 
Literature . 124 In India the potential market for books is very large — I am not 
taking into account the total population, but only the number of people who can 
read; their percentage may be small but the number runs to about forty million to 
fifty million — and it is a very considerable number. Why is it that these literates 
do not read? Why is it that they are not induced to read? It is not all due to lack of 
money. They could spend a small portion of the money they normally spend on 
cinemas [here someone interrupted “cigarettes”] yes, if you like, cigarettes, on 
buying books. By so doing they will not only have the pleasure and profit of 
reading but a permanent acquisition which could be built up into a library slowly. 
Well, I do not know how far the Sahitya Akademi can deal with such matters, but 
obviously they are very important from the Akademi’s point of view. 

May I mention, finally, a fact to which my attention has just been drawn by 
Sri Isvara Dutt. 12 ' Today is the anniversary of the birth of Sarojini Naidu. I am 
sorry — I confess it — I had not remembered it. However, I am glad to know that 
today is thus an auspicious day for our meeting. Now let me welcome you all 
again and request our distinguished prize winners to tell us something about their 
books which have won the award. 


122. At the Southern Languages Book Trust. See item 220. 

123. V. J. Sukselainen. 

124. Halldor Laxness in 1955. 

125. (1 898- 1 968); journalist and writer. 
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126. To S. R. Das: Preserving a Tagore Site 126 


February 14, 1960 


My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of February 4 about the 
preservation of '‘Dehali.” 12 ' I entirely agree w ith you that we should take steps to 
preserve ‘‘Dehali” and the money for this purpose might come out of the 
Chancellor’s Fund. So far as I am concerned, you have my permission to go 
ahead with this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. To K. L. Shrimali: Names for the National Book Trust 12 * 

February 18, 1960 

My dear Shrimali, 

I have your letter of today’s date, in which you tell me that C.D. Dcshmukh 
wants to be relieved from the Chairmanship of the National Book Trust. 

Of the three names you suggest, to take his place, Shri R .K. Diwakar’s name 
is good. But he is fully occupied with the Gandhi Nidhi, the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation and other activities. I can give no worthwhile opinion about Professor 
A.R. Wadia. He is a good man, but I do not know how far he will be suitable 
for this particular kind of w ork. K.M. Panikkar 1 u has certainly a flair for writing 
and, I think, knows a good deal about the publishing side too. Perhaps he might 
do. In this matter, I suggest that you might again consult the Vice-President. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


126. Letter to the Vice-Chancellor, Visva-Bharati. Santimketan. File No. 40(9)/60-65-66- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection 

127. S. R. Das wrote that Dehali was a small house in Visva-Bharati premises once occupied by 
Tagore and where he had composed many famous works. See Appendix 16. 

128. Letter to K. L. Shnmaii. the Education Minister. 

129. Professor of Philosophy and Rajya Sabha MP 

130. Historian, Diplomat and Rajya Sabha MP. 

131. S. Radhaknshnan. 
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128. To S. R. Das: Picture Gallery for Rabindra Sadan 132 

February 18. 1960 

My dear Vice-Chancellor, 

Your letter of February 14th about the construction of the picture gallery portion 
of Rabindra-Sadana. 

You can certainly use the money in the Chancellor’s Fund or you may get it 
out of the Centenary Fund for building up the picture gallery. You may. therefore, 
proceed on this basis. Please let me know how much you require now and 1 shall 
have a cheque sent to you. Anyhow work should start as soon as possible. 133 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


129. To Humayun Kabir: Museums 134 

February' 23, 1960. 

My dear Humayun, 

I enclose a letter from a person connected with the American Museum of Natural 
History. Also an article by him. I think that what he has said deserves consideration. 
My own view of the Salarjang Museum " has been a very mixed one. There are 
some very fine pieces in it and a lot of junk. 

The one man in the Museum line in India who has impressed me is the man 
who is running the Baroda Museum. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 


132. Letter. File No. 40(9y60-65-66-PMS. 

1 33. S. R. Das wrote again on 26 February. Nehru replied on the 29th that he would forward the 
funds as soon as required, and discussed setting up a trust for Rabindra Sadan. 

1 34. Letter to Union Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. File No. 40( 1 48V58- 
60-PMS. 

135. At Hyderabad. 
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130. To S. Dutt: Take Back Manuscripts from Raghu Vira 136 

I think you should ask Dr Raghu Vira 137 to see you, and speak to him on this 
subject. Tell him about the questions in Parliament and our embarrassment in this 
matter. 138 We feel that in any event such manuscripts and documents should be 
considered national property and placed in a National Museum where any scholar 
could see them. He would, of course, have full access to them. 

2. If he agrees to the fact that they are national property, we may allow him 
to keep them for a while, if he is using them. Even so, a full list should be 
prepared and kept with us or the Museum authorities. 

3. As for the sum of Rs. 5,000.00 that was given to him, I agree that we 
might take a certificate from him as suggested by you. 


131. To B. V. Keskar: Tagore Centenary Programmes 139 

February 28, 1960 

My dear Balkrishna, 

I have had a letter from Amal Home 140 telling me that your Ministry has 
appointed him to the post of Chief Producer of Tagore Centenary Programmes. I 
think this is a right decision. But if you want him to stay in Delhi for this purpose, 


136. Note to FS, 25 February 1960. File No. 1(26), MEA/55. 

137. Congress, Rajya Sabha MP from Bombay. 

138. The reference is to Chinese manuscripts. Subimal Dutt noted on 25 February 1960: “During 
the past sessions of the Parliament and the present, there have been questions on the 
manuscripts which Dr. Raghu Vira brought from China. The circumstances in which Dr. 
Raghu Vira, secured these manuscripts are stated in the note flagged fc S\ I would also draw 
FNTs attention to his letter to Dr. Raghu Vira (flag ‘T’) and Ambassador Raghavan’s letter 
(flag ‘Z’). There is little doubt in my mind that the Chinese Government handed over the 
documents to Dr. Raghu Vira and gave him all the facilities which he wanted on the 
understanding that he was collecting them on behalf of the Government of India. Dr. Raghu 
Vira now apparently regards his collection as his private property. I understand that he has 
kept the manuscripts in his house at Delhi and does not allow access to outside scholars. 
Other noted Indian scholars have expressed their doubt as to whether Dr. Raghu Vira is 
competent to make the best use of these manuscripts. It is unfortunate that he has not even 
furnished us with a list. I think the present position is unsatisfactory. The manuscripts 
should be properly housed under Government and Dr. Raghu Vira may be given some 
special facilities for access to them and their study. We need not be very particular in asking 
for accounts from him about the manner in which he spent the sum of Rs. 5, 000 w'hich was 
given to him. A certificate from him that he has spent the amount should be accepted.” 

139. Letter to the Union Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 

140. Formerly Director of Publicity, Government of West Bengal, and a journalist. 
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the work cannot be done properly. Delhi is the worst place for any kind of 
intellectual work and the material and sources will also be lacking here. The only 
really good place is Santiniketan plus Calcutta. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Women 

132. To D. K. Kaul: Gita Ashram at Mathura 141 


February 25, I960 


My dear Dhanno, 

Your letter of today’s date. What you told me about the work of your Gita Ashram 
at Mathura and the way it was trying to help the rehabilitation of destitute women 
and children interested me. I am glad that you are carrying on this work and 
indeed are going to expand it. I wish you success in it. I am sending you a small 
personal donation for it — a cheque for Rs.150/-. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

(i) Health 

133. To K. Ram: Pincus’s Birth Control Pills 142 

You will remember the correspondence we had with the Health Ministry and 
Colonel Raina 143 about Dr. Pincus’s birth control pills. 144 The main objection then 
raised was that these pills were not being used in the United States. Why then 
should we experiment on them unless we were sure? 

2 . Dr. Homi Bhabha spoke to me about this matter today and showed me a 
letter he had received from Dr. Pincus. It appears from this letter that this pill is 


141. Letter to the wife of Lt. General B. M. Kaul and the Honorary Secretary of the Gita Ashram. 
Mathura. 

142. Note to PPS, 5 February 1960. File No. 28(68 )/60-71 -PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

143. B. L. Raina was the Ministry of Health’s first Director of Family Planning. 

144. See SWJN/SS/46/p. 516; SWJN/SS/50/pp. 193-95, 248, 295-296; SWJN/SS/51/pp. 408- 
409; and SWJN/SS/52/p. 151. 
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now being widely used and is on sale in the United States. Our objection, therefore, 
does not apply now. 

3. It also appears that some Tata institute in Bombay wanted to try this, but 
was prevented from doing so by our people. This seems to me extraordinary. 
Even Dr. Khanolkar V 45 advice is that this should be tried. 

4. I want you to write to the Health Ministry or Colonel Raina directly, and 
point out all these facts to him and tell him that we are quite unable to understand 
the attitude taken up by him in this matter. This seems to be a typical official 
attitude which is not scientific at all. 

5. Dr. Homi Bhabha gave me his personal file on this subject. You can look 
into this. Afterwards, return this file to Dr. Homi Bhabha. 146 


(j) Urban Development 

134. In the Rajya Sabha: Urban Development 147 

V. K. Dhage: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that he has addressed a letter to the Chief Ministers 
of States with regard to the development of cities; and 

(b) if so, what are the suggestions made therein? 

Lakshmi Menon: (a) and (b) Yes, The Prime Minister addressed a letter to the 
Chief Ministers on October 29, 1959, 14 * which dealt with various steps to be 
taken for reducing costs in construction. In the course of this letter, the 
planned development of cities, with a view especially to avoid new slums 
being created, was referred to. A copy of this letter is laid on the Table of the 
House. 

V.K. Dhage: Sir, in the letter the Prime Minister has said that it would be too 
early for the Government to pay up loans in advance for development of 
cities. May I know. Sir, whether the States have expressed any difficulty in 
this regard? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not remember having received any criticism on this subject 
from the Chief Ministers. 


145. V. R. Khanolkar, Director, Indian Cancer Research Centre. 

1 46. See also Appendix 37. 

147. Reply to questions, 18 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVIII, cols. 1083-93. 

148. See SWJN/SS/53/pp. 481-484. 
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V.K. Dhage: He has also stated in the letter that in the development with 
regard to the planning of Delhi, a special committee has been appointed with 
the help of the Ford Foundation and that the views and advice of this committee 
would be available to the other cities for the purpose of planning. May I 
know. Sir, whether there has been any such request from any States with 
regard to the advice of this expert committee? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. Sir. As far as I know, no special request has 
come, but possibly some enquiries may have come, but I cannot say definitely. 
Anyhow, this present Committee in Delhi has been so heavily occupied with 
Delhi. The idea was that after it had more or less completed its work here, it 
would be available elsewhere. But, of course, its work here will not be complete 
by the presentation of the plan. It will continue. 

V.K. Dhage: Would the Government consider, in order to afford the facility to 
the State Governments, paying them loans in the matter of providing finance 
to them in some way or the other? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is an entirely different question. The Government have 
agreed to give some help in regard to the removal of slums in three or four major 
cities — Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur, Ahmadabad — I forget them — four or 
five cities like that. That is a different matter. But to tie this up with the advice to 
them about planning, because we help them in one way, the consequence being 
that we should provide them loans, is going too far. 

K.C. Reddy: I would like to add that recently a scheme has been sanctioned 
for this particular purpose, and certain amounts have been made available to 
the various State Government for the purpose of acquisition and development 
of land. 

Bhupesh Gupta: The hon. Minister has said that certain amounts have been 
made available to the States with a view to assisting them. May I know 
whether, while giving assistance to the States, the Government have found 
out through their own enquiry that in such States like West Bengal, the State 
Government are buying lands through their favourites by paying excessive 
amounts and that it involves a greater charge on the Central exchequer or on 
the State’s funds on account of these high prices that are being paid? 

Mr. Chairman: You protest against the insinuation. 

Bhupesh Gupta: No insinuation. We have stated it in the memorandum. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I know nothing about this matter, Sir. 

Bhupesh Gupta: You do not know. That is why I am drawing your attention 
to this. I know that you would not be in a position to know it. But Dr. B.C. 
Roy is doing it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. questioner is supposed to elicit information, not to 
give it. 

Jaswant Singh: I would like to know whether this letter of the Prime Minister 
to the various Chief Ministers is merely in the nature of suggestions or they 
are supposed to act on these suggestions. 


Jawaharlal Nehru: I write to the Chief Ministers periodically and put forward 
ideas and suggestions to them. It is for them to accept or not to accept them. I 
cannot torce down these things. Our relations are more of co-operation than of 
issuing directions or orders to them. 


Jaswant Singh: If in important cases which are essential, for financial reasons 
or for some other difficulty, they do not act upon the suggestions, what will 
be the position in such cases? 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: It is a hypothetical question. If it is a matter of a breach of the 
Constitution or of some major rule, naturally it will be considered in a different 
way. But suppose it is a matter which cannot easily be carried out. For instance, 
I say that a construction should be cheaper. Now, everybody agrees with that 
principle. But how it is implemented, how it is applied, is a different matter. 

Bhupesh Gupta: Sometimes, the Prime Minister passes on good ideas to the 
Chief Ministers, as we gather from the newspaper reports. May I know 
whether he has any machinery for checking up as to how these ideas are 
accepted and if they are accepted, how they are being implemented in the 
States by the Chief Ministers? 

(No Reply.) 

Mr.Chairman: We give advice to the hon. Member. He never accepts it. 

Bhupesh Gupta: All good advice Dr. B.C. Roy does not accept it. That is why 
I say this. Or I will provide that machinery. 

Diwan Chaman Lall: May I ask the Prime Minister whether, in view of the 
importance of this letter which deals with saving crores of rupees in the 
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matter of construction, it would not be proper to give this letter wide circulation 
and circulate it to Members of Parliament? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as this particular letter is concerned I have placed it on 
the Table of the House. As for publicity and circulation, I think that it will come 
out in the newspapers. I am prepared to circulate it to anybody else for suggestions. 


(k) Science and Technology 

135. To Humayun Kabir: A Director for the Commonwealth 
Education Liaison Committee 149 

January 29, 1960 

My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of January 28 about the Commonwealth scholarships. 150 1 do not think 
that we can at all spare Thacker, however important this scholarships question 
might be. Thacker is doing very good work here in the CSIR and otherwise and 
we shall final it difficult to find another person to take his place. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


136. To B. N. Tewari: Defence Ministry’s Scientific Workers’ 
Association 151 

January 29, I960 

Dear Shri Tewari, 

I have your letter of the 21st January. I am glad to learn of the development in 
scientific work in the Ministry of Defence and the progress made in this already. 
I would be happy to meet the members of your association if and when I come to 
Kanpur. But I have no idea when I shall be able to go there. In any event, I would 
not like you to wait for me in order to have your general body meeting and social 
gathering. Indeed, I would prefer to meet your workers on some other occasion 
informally rather than on these formal or semi-formal occasions. 


149. Letter. File No. 5/1958-62, Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

150. See Appendix 9. 

151. Letter to the General Secretary, Scientific Workers’ Association, Kanpur. 
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Just at present I am so overwhelmed with work that I am trying to avoid 
accepting any engagements, more especially out of Delhi. Parliament is meeting 
soon for its most important session, that is, the Budget Session. 

It may be that I can visit Kanpur sometime in April, but I cannot say now. 
With all good wishes to the Scientific Workers’ Association. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


137. To M. C. Chagla: No Changing Lakh and Crore to 
Million and Billion 152 


February 6, 1960 

My dear Chagla, 

Your letter of January 29th. 153 You suggest our changing over from lakhs and 
crores to millions and billions. I think you attach a little too much importance to 
a relatively small matter. There is no difficulty in changing a lakh or a crore to a 
million or a billion. The real difficulty is in changing one currency into another. 

Even the word “billion” has a different meaning in England and the USA, 
although the American meaning is gradually prevailing now. The French way of 
producing these names is again different. There is thus no absolute uniformity 
except in so far as America’s financial dominance has led to the American system 
being used in many countries. 

The Indian system is completely logical and scientific and there are separate 
words for each basic number. Thus there is no specific word in English for one 
hundred thousand. This is only a sort of continuation of thousand. I think the 
word “lakh” is a good word. It is of course a very definite part of our literature 
where it occurs very frequently; so also in common parlance. I do not think you 
are correct in saying that ninety-five of our people do not count beyond hundred. 
But anyhow almost everyone here uses the word ‘lakh’ and a good many the 
word ‘crore.’ 

A change is made when it is really worthwhile. We changed over to the 
metric system because that became essential for our work and business and, 
more especially, for the growth of science, statistics, industry, business, etc. Not 
to have done so is to delay progress. This argument does not apply at all to what 
we call a figure. The figure is the same, whatever you may call it and does not 
affect any calculation. The word ‘million’ would be completely foreign to the 

152. Letter to India’s Ambassador to the USA. 

153. See Appendix 10. 
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understanding of the vast number of our people. It would not make things at all 
easier in so far as work is concerned. Practically there is no gain except that a 
slight advantage there may be to the understanding of some American or other 
financial people. Psychologically it would mean a blow to our people’s thinking. 

Your argument might well lead to another step that instead of rupees we 
should deal in dollars or pounds, which will be more easily understood elsewhere. 
That of course cannot be done and should not be done. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


138. To Dr. H. J. Bhabha: Khanolkar’s Extension of Service 
and Finding a Successor 154 


February 6, I960 

My dear Homi, 

Your letter of January 6 about Khanolkar. 155 1 think that it is likely that Khanolkar 
will get two years’ extension which is what you have suggested. 

I asked Khanolkar why he had not groomed and trained a successor. He told 
me that he had several good men in the Institute 156 whom he had trained, but his 
Council had decided that his successor should be a medical man. Among those 
whom he had trained, no one was a medical man. Therefore, he would like to 
choose some medical man and train him for this purpose. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


139. To Humayun Kabir: Science Planning 157 


February 10, 1960 


My dear Humayun, 

Your letter of the 10th February, in which you suggest that an Institute of 
Theoretical Physics should be established, such a proposal is obviously attractive 
though in our present financial difficulties everything that costs money has to be 
thought of many times over. It is likely that our Education budget will have to be 


154. Letter to the Secretary, Atomic Energy Department. 

155. V. R. Khanolkar. 

156. Indian Cancer Research Centre. 

157. Letter. File No. 17(382)/60-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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drastically reduced. It may not be easy then to suggest a new addition to it. 

There is another aspect to be borne in mind. Any such proposal, or indeed 
anything to do with scientific affairs, should be carefully vetted by our senior 
scientists before we put it forward. In fact, I was thinking of informally appointing 
Homi Bhabha as a kind of Scientific Adviser to us. There is also a small Scientists 
Committee, I think, attached to the Planning Commission. Its special function is 
to consider everything connected with scientists. I would personally like to give 
scientists a measure of autonomy, even in regard to appointments, etc. Government 
should only lay down broad policies. 

I suggest, therefore, that you should ask Thacker 158 to consult Dr. Homi 
Bhabha, Dr. K.S. Krishnan 159 and possibly some others about it. 160 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


140. To Dr. P. Parija: Improving the Indian Science 
Congress 161 


February 17, 1960 

Dear Dr. Parija, 

I have your letter of 11th February. 

I agree with you that the Indian Science Congress has become an unwieldy 
organisation and its real work suffers because of this. It is difficult for me to say 
what changes in methods or organisation should take place. I am after all an 
outsider from the organisational point of view, even though I might be a very 
interested outsider. 162 But I feel sure that something has to be done to improve the 
quality of our work. 163 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


158. M. S. Thacker was the Director-General, CS1R, and Secretary in the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs. 

159. Director, National Physical Laboratory. 

1 60. See also Appendix 24. 

161. Letter to the Vice Chancellor, Utkal University, Calcutta. File No. (334)/59-60-PMS. 

162. See Appendix 32. 

163. This letter was copied to M. S. Thacker. 
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141. In the Lok Sabha: French Nuclear Test 164 

MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT 
APPREHENDED FEAR OF RADIO-ACTIVE FALL-OUT 
OVER INDIA FROM FRENCH ATOMIC EXPLOSION 
IN SAHARA 

Speaker: 16 ' I have received a number of adjournment motions from Shri Goray, 
Shri Jadhav, Shri Hem Barua, Shri Khadilkar and Shri Banerjee . 166 All of them 
refer to only one matter, namely, the likelihood of the radio-active cloud from 
the recent atomic explosion. (Laughter) Order, order. 

Surendranath Dwivedy : 167 Is it not considered serious enough by hon. 
Members? 

Speaker: Order, order. They refer to “the likelihood of the radio-active cloud 
from the recent atomic explosion by France in Reggan, Sahara, passing over 
India very soon and the resulting harm from its fall-out.” All these refer to the 
same thing, that is, “this may result in serious consequences and Government 
must immediately ascertain the effects of this and warn the people of this 
country and suggest protective measures.” That is the substance of all of 
them. 

Goray rose. — 

Speaker: The hon. Prime Minister. The news appeared in the newspapers 
that the cloud is proceeding towards India. What are the steps and what is 
the evil of it? (Laughter) 

Goray: May I make a submission? If the House feels that it is a matter which 
can be laughed at and is not something that should be seriously taken note of, 
I have no intention of moving it. 

Mr. Speaker: If a few people laugh, it is not as if the whole House is laughing. 


164. Reply to questions, 17 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, 
cols. 1397-1403. 

165. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

166. S. M. Baneijee, Independent, from Kanpur, UP; N. G Goray, PSP; Yadav Narain Jadhav, 
PSP; Hem Barua, PSP; R. K. Khadilkar, MKP. 

167. PSP, from Kendrapara, Orissa. 
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Hem Barua: It is a loud laughter. 

Speaker: Hon. Members here on this side also laugh. 

Tyagi : 168 They want us to cry. 

Speaker: It is not a matter to be laughed at. It is a portent of serious 
consequences. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, this recent atomic test carried out in the Sahara by the 
French Government is certainly a matter which has caused grave concern, for a 
variety of reasons, to us here in India and to many other countries. As the House 
knows, there was a very emphatic expression of opinion by most countries in 
Africa, who are concerned, against this and even in the United Nations there was 
an appeal that this should not be done. Therefore it is a matter of great regret that 
this should be done not so much — although that has also to be taken into 
consideration — because of the immediate effects of it. It is difficult to measure 
those effects and possibly the effects may not be immediately dangerous to 
anybody. But the real matter of concern is that this process of having atomic 
tests has started again after its suspension and we had hoped that they will be 
totally banned or stopped. 

Now as regards these particular motions for adjournment, I got into touch 
this morning with the Chairman of our atomic energy establishment, Dr. Bhabha, 
to enquire from him about this matter. He said that they have got monitoring 
stations in various parts of India which test the results of every explosion . 169 
They had measured the results of the American and Soviet explosions previously. 
On every occasion they had found that the rise in atomic radiation level was far 
below, what is called, danger level. But there had been a rise. Of course, there is 
the argument that this continuous little rise accumulates and may have serious 
consequences later. Anyhow, thus far there had been no effect observed in the 
Indian monitoring stations of this explosion in the Sahara desert. But they are 
watching and will inform us as soon as they get something. However objectionable 
this may be and however much we may disapprove of it, the question of any 
danger descending upon India from a cloud etc. was not a thing which need 
trouble anyone. Some kind of rather journalistic statements appearing in the Press 
do not give the scientific version of these facts. 

Braj Raj Singh: 0 May I suggest that as this is a very important matter on 
which the future of the world depends, we may have some device chalked 

168. Mahavir Tyagi, Congress from Dehradun, UP. 

169. See also items 143-144. 

170. Socialist Party, MP from Firozabad, UP. 
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out by which we can discuss the matter in this House and the House could 
express its opinion? 

Khadilkar: I was surprised to read the first reaction of our Prime Minister 
when he said “just inevitably regrettable”, because France is contemplating a 
second explosion soon, in order to qualify herself fully for the so-called 
Atomic Club. From the newspaper reports — emanating from America and 
not from any other country, it is obvious that the clouds at the height of 
10,000 to 30,000 feet are moving in that direction and that Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia and India are likely to be affected if there is rain. Already Ghana has 
frozen the assets of France. The United Nations has passed a resolution and 
all the world over there are protests which have been flouted, that in keeping 
with the spirit of that resolution that this House carried on the former occasion 
protesting against the tests, some action for outlawing or treating as outcast 
that nation which flouts world opinion regarding atomic tests should be taken 
or some expression of the House is broadcast after taking a decision? Would 
that not be proper at this hour? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This aspect that the hon. Member has raised is the political 
aspect which, of course, as I said, is very important. But so far as this motion for 
adjournment is concerned, it was more the actual aspect of danger coming, and 
in this matter we have to rely upon our experts who have the means of judging by 
their monitoring machines and the like. 

Jadhav: What was the experience of the United States in this respect? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have said so, and all I can do is to place this aspect before the 
House from day to day; if any news comes, I shall place it before the House. I 
have asked Dr. Bhabha and he has promised me to ask his monitoring stations to 
be vigilant about it. 

So far as the political aspect is concerned, I have to say that it is a matter of 
deep regret and deep concern that this kind of thing should happen. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether, when the African countries protested against 
this prospective explosion in the Sahara, we joined in the chorus of that 
protest or not? Secondly, the African nations are now condemning this 
explosion and at the same time are combining in their attempts to prevent 
further explosions. May I know whether we have joined in that campaign of 
condemnation or not? 

S.M. Baneijee: There is another important thing which I want to read: 

“The French have not disclosed the exact size of the device. They only said 
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(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 3 JANUARY 1960) 


itwasnctninai. This usually means the equivalent of about 20,000 tons of 
TNT, but may easily be two or three times this figure.” 

We do not even know the magnitude of what has been used. So, we 
W ? U _ . e matter should be discussed, and if necessary, the political 

sule of it also should be considered. Let the Prime Minister move a resolution, 
and this House and the other House pass a resolution unanimously. 

Speaker: We are not on this adjournment motion concerned with the general 
question as to what steps we must take to condemn the one sided action of 
ance m spite of the protests of the United Nations in which we also joined. 
So far as future explosions are concerned, that is a political matter. 

I have looked into every one of these adjournment motions, and all of 
Uiem relate to a newspaper report appearing in the Times of India datelined 
Washington, saying: “Radio-action cloud will be over India soon”, “Sahara 
Blast debris is moving eastwards.” The information is got from a staff 
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correspondent from Washington. It may be that this may have very serious 
and adverse effects. The hon. Prime Minister has already said that Government 
have asked the persons in charge to detect if any such deleterious effect 
occurs and that the Government will be constantly watching this matter. The 
hon. Prime Minister has said that he will report to this House from time to 
time and if any measures have to be taken, they will certainly take them. 

The object of this adjournment motion is small. So far as the other 
aspects are concerned, they know how to move motions. There are a number 
of occasions. If they think a resolution ought to be passed condemning it and 
so on, or taking any other action, they may bring forward a resolution. That 
does not arise out of any of these four adjournment motions. 

I would like to say here that some of the hon. Members laughed over 
this, I am extremely pained, instead of themselves taking it up. Last year or 
the year before last there was a virus disease spreading in the country, and it 
was to some extent attributed to the nuclear explosion in the Pacific. The 
reason for our protest that these explosions should not be carried on is that 
their effects spread around the whole globe. As a matter of fact, it was said 
last time some fishermen in Japan were seriously affected. Therefore, this is 
not a matter which ought to be laughed over. I am really appealing to hon. 
Members. I was extremely pained to see that instead of themselves bringing 
it up or taking up this matter with the Government, they were laughing at 
some other persons who were active and brought it up before the House. I 
do not know what impression we will create on the rest of the country 
which we are representing here. I cannot adequately condemn this kind of 
laughter and derision. It is not an ordinary motion. Even the Prime Minister 
said that on his own he took up this matter with the authorities and asked Dr. 
Bhabha to see and watch from time to time. Therefore, if any such thing 
occurs, we will be failing in our duty if we do not take any measures — 
whether they can be taken or not is a different matter. We must take adequate 
measures. 

So far as this adjournment motion is concerned, nothing more need be 
done. Government is doing everything. Government will keep the House 
informed. So far as the political aspect of it is concerned, it is left to the 
House to take it up, but not on this adjournment motion. 
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142. To Niels Bohr: Delighted You Came 171 


February 18, 1960 

My dear Prof. Bohr, 

I am happy to receive your letter of February 10. 172 It was a great pleasure and 
privilege to us to have you and your wife in India and, more especially, as our 
personal guests for a few days in Delhi. I am sure your visit to India has had a 
good effect on our scientists. We are struggling with a multitude of problems in 
India and cannot do all that we want to do. But we attach importance to science 
and would like to help its progress in India. 

I send you and your wife our regards and good wishes. 

Yours very sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


143. To M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar and 

S. Radhakrishnan: French Nuclear Test 173 


February 18, 1960 


Dear Mr. Speaker/Chairman, 

If it is your wish, I propose to make a statement tomorrow, 19th February, 174 in 
the House about the possibility of an atomic fall-out in India from the recent 
French Atomic Test. Dr. Bhabha has sent me a note on this subject which can be 
either read out in the House or placed on the table of the House. I enclose a copy 
of the statement I wish to make and of Dr. Bhabha ’s note. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


171. Letter to the Danish Physicist. File No. 17(334)/59-60-PMS. 

172. See Appendix 23. 

173. Letter to the Speaker of the Lok Sabha; copied to S. Radhakrishnan. 

174. See the next item 144. 
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144. In the Lok Sabha: French Nuclear Test 175 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, as hon. Members of Parliament had expressed some anxiety 
about the consequences of the testing of an atomic device by the French 
Government on February 13, 1960 at Reganne in the Sahara, I requested Dr. 
Homi Bhabha, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, to send information 
about the possible fall-out in India, He has sent a note dealing with the fall-out in 
India from Atomice tests during the last few years. 

In regard to the recent French atomic test, he has pointed out that the radio- 
active cloud will probably take some days to pass over India. So far no increase 
in the radio-activity of the atmosphere from this test has been observed. If any 
such increase takes place within the next few days, it will certainly be observed. 
In his opinion, it is not to be expected that the fallout will be anywhere near the 
danger level. 

The note from Dr. Bhabha runs as follows: — 

“The USSR, the USA and Britain have been testing nuclear weapons for the 
last few years. The United States conducted their tests in Bikini, Marshal 
Islands, Johnston Islands and Nevada; the Soviet Union conducted their tests 
in Siberia, Southern USSR and the Arctic regions; Britain conducted their 
tests in Christmas Islands, Maralinga Islands, Monte Bellow and Woodmere 
in Australia. It is estimated that about 50 hydrogen bombs and about 200 
atomic bombs have been exploded so far. 

In order to keep a close watch on the radio-active contamination of air, 
water, foodstuffs and soil, the Atomic Energy Commission of India has set 
up 30 sampling stations in India from which milk samples are collected for 
analysis of radio-active fission products, such as cesium- 137 and strontium- 
90 resulting from the nuclear tests. 

In addition, 7 permanent monitoring stations have been set up in Srinagar, 
Delhi, Calcutta, Nagpur, Bombay, Bangalore and Ootacamund to cover the 
whole of India.” 

Speaker: It seems to be a long statement. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have read a page. There two more pages. 

Speaker: Is the House anxious to hear the whole thing? 


175. Statement, 19 February 1960, Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, cols. 
1851-1855. See also. Reply to questions, 18 February 1960, Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. 
XXVIII, cols. 1122-1123. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I have nearly read half of it. 

“On receiving a request from the Government of Sikkim, a permanent 
monitoring station has been set up at Gangtok, Sikkim, recently. The dust collected 
from the air is continuously being sent from these stations to Trombay for analysis. 
In addition, rainwater samples from these stations are also being received regularly 
at Trombay for measurement of the radio-active content. With this network of 
monitoring stations, the Atomic Energy Commission is able to keep a very close 
watch on the levels of radio-active contamination caused by nuclear weapon 
tests. The measurements so far made by us have definitely proved that the 
contamination of the air, water, foodstuffs and vegetation is increasing gradually 
comparing to the normal background levels that should exist in these materials. 
The activity, “level of strontium-90 in human child bone is about 1 micro- 
microcuria/gram of calcium, whereas the maximum permissible level according 
to the International Commission on Radiological Protection is about 10 micro- 
microcuries gram of calcium. The strontium level in milk has gone up to as much 
as, 6 micromicrocuries/ gram of calcium, whereas the maximum permissible level 
is considered to be about 50 micromicrocuries/gram. In air, the maximum activity 
observed so far is about 9 micromicrocuries/cubic metre, whereas the maximum 
permissible level is 100 micromicrocuries/cubic metre. 

It can be concluded from the data collected so far that the levels of radio- 
activity in various materials is on the increase, but that these levels are still much 
below the maximum permissible levels considered to be harmless to the population. 

The French atomic device which was tested on February 13, 1960, at 11-30 
a.m. (Indian Standard Time) at Reganne, Sahara, is supposed to have an explosive 
power equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT. The radio-active cloud from this test 
could rise up to a maximum height of 50,000 to 60,000 feet in the troposphere. It 
has been reported that this cloud is moving around the globe with the general 
circulation of the atmosphere. It should take three to four days for the cloud to 
pass over India. So far, we have not observed any increase in the radio-activity 
of the atmosphere from this test, but if any takes place within the next few days, 
it will be certainly observed. 

The French testing side is not particularly near India compared with the 
Soviet testing sites in Central Asia, However, the French testing site in the Sahara 
is in the Indian latitude range, and it is not unlikely that the radio-active cloud will 
pass over India. 

If the cloud passes over India along its circuit around the globe we may 
expect a small increase in radio-activity for a few days. However, the magnitude 
of this activity is not expected to be of any great significance in comparison with 
the radio-active fall-out that we are still receiving from past tests. The fall-out 
from the past tests is due to the storage of radio-activity from the hydrogen 
bomb tests in the stratosphere. This comes slowly to earth over a period of 
years. It is expected that radio-activity from the French atomic tests will come 
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down to the ground within 40 to 50 days. 

In case radio-active dust is washed down by rain to the ground, the levels of 
activity on the ground and in the atmosphere may increase considerably. Rain is 
one of the well-known meteorological agents for washing down radioactivity to 
the ground from the atmosphere. However, it may be presumed that the increase 
in radio-activity will not be of such a value as will be dangerous to the population. 
As soon as any anomalies are detected, the Prime Minister will be informed. 
There is absolutely no cause for alarm in India.” 

That is the end of his note. 

The Indian Atomic Energy Establishment has been carrying out careful tests 
in India of air-borne fall-out and has been reporting them to the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the effects of atomic radiation. Four such reports, which 
have been presented to the United Nations, have been placed in the Library of 
Parliament for reference. These are — 

Measurement of cesium- 137 in Indian and foreign milk; 

Measurement on the ground deposition of fission products from nuclear test 
explosions; 

Airborne fall-out measurements in India; and 
Strontium-90 in milk and human bone in Indian. 

Khadilkar 176 rose — 

Tyagi (Dehra Dun): 17 ^ Has the hon. Prime Minister noticed that in today’s 
papers there is a news item that in Japan the fall-out from the same radio- 
active cloud, which has started from Sahara, had been noticed only yesterday? 
The cloud it seems has reached Japan already and must have crossed over 
India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have read out a full statement. I cannot answer the hon. 
Member’s question without further reference. 

Speaker: They are constantly watching, and there are these stations. I am 
sure Dr. Bhabha will take note of it, and if there is anything special, the House 
will be informed of it. 


176. R. K. Khadilkar, MKP, from Ahmednagar, Bombay State. 

177. Mahavir Tyagi, Congress, from Dehradun, UP. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
(a) General 


145. To M. C. Chagla: On his Visit to Cuba 1 


January 30, 1960 

My dear Chagla, 

Thank you for your letter of January 18. I have read with great interest your 
account of your visit to Cuba and your report of the situation there. I have myself 
felt for some time that the propaganda in the United States in regard to Cuba has 
not been quite fair. Your view has confirmed this. 

You have written about national lotteries. This matter was considered several 
times by us and was not approved of. But at last we have agreed to a system of 
premium bonds which is in the nature of national lotteries. 

There can be no political objection to our joining a conference at Cuba. But 
there may be other difficulties. There are far too many conferences calling away 
our people, and a certain objection to our joining too many of them has arisen. 
We shall have this matter considered when the time comes for it. 

I am interested to know about the transformation of the economy of Puerto 
Rico. I have had good accounts of this. 

Republic Day celebrations in India and especially in Delhi and Bombay were 
on a bigger scale than ever before, and very impressive. Public enthusiasm was 
marked. 2 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 . 

2 . 
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This letter was copied to N. R. Pillai, Subimal Dutt and Vishnu Sahay. 
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146. To Norman Thomas: Universal Disarmament 3 


February 9, i960 


Dear Mr. Thomas, 

Thank you for your letter of February 5. 1 am strongly in favour of universal and 
controlled disarmament and, in particular, stoppage of nuclear tests. This question 
has become an urgent one for all of us and I am glad, therefore, that special 
attention is being drawn to it. I send you my good wishes for your meeting. 4 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


147. To B. N. Chakravarty: Czech for UN General Assembly 
President 5 

We can, of course, have no possible objection to the Irish Representative 6 becoming 
President of the U.N. But I agree that in the circumstances we should support the 
Czech candidate, Mr. Jiri Nosek. 7 There has been for a long time past a consistent 
attempt to keep out the East European countries from these high offices. We 
should not be a party to this. 

I agree therefore that you should inform the Czech Ambassador 8 here that it 
is contrary to our normal practice to make a formal commitment so far in advance, 
but that it is our intention to support the candidature of Mr. Nosek. 9 


3. Letter to an American Socialist Party leader. 

4. The Disarmament Conference of ten nations began at Geneva from 15 March 1960. 

5. Note to Special Secretary, MEA, 10 February 1960. File No. 1(24). UN-II/59, pp. 8-9/N. 

6. Frederick Henry Boland. 

7. Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

8. Ladislov Simovic. 

9. See Appendix 22. 
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148. To N. R. Pillai: Indian Embassy in Japan; Mahesh 
Kothari 10 

I had a talk with Shri C.P.N. Singh 11 today about Japan. I would like you to 
discuss various matters in connection with our Embassy with him. He has a 
number of ideas and suggestions to make. He says that we could reduce our 
expenditure there considerably with greater efficiency, if the India-based staff 
was reduced. This is the practice with the other Embassies there, notably the 
British. They only keep Britishers for confidential work. For other work they 
employ Japanese, especially in trade matters etc. This saves much money. He 
also suggested that if this happened, we should employ a better type of Japanese 
and pay them more. Even this extra payment will be much less than we spend on 
India-based employees. I think this should be investigated. 

2. Shri C.P.N. Singh also mentioned the work being done by Shri Mahesh 
Kothari in Japan. He had written about this previously to us. Shri Mahesh Kothari 
was sent there apparently by Acharya Vinoba Bhave to do Sarvodaya work in 
Japan. According to Shri C.P.N. Singh, he has done very good work and, in fact, 
the Japanese people help him with much money too. He has opened an ashram 
also there. Thus he does not require very much money from us but some 
contribution would be greatly appreciated and would make the Japanese feel that 
he has our backing. I think we might discuss this matter. 


149. To B. V. Keskar: Japanese Correspondents’ 
Complaints 12 


February 17, 1960 

My dear Balkrishna, 

You must have received a copy of a letter from the Japanese Correspondents in 
India addressed to me. 13 In this they complain of having been kept out of certain 
important functions when Eisenhower and Khrushchev came here. I am 


10. Note to the SG, MEA, 15 February 1960. 

1 1 . India’s Ambassador to Japan. 

12. Letter to the Union Minister of Information and Broadcasting File No 43(148)/60-61- 
PMS. 

13. K. Kushibe of the Japan Broadcasting Corporation complained on 15 February 1960 that 
Japanese correspondents had not been permitted to cover the addresses of Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev to Parliament while western correspondents had been allowed. He said his 
complaint to T. V. R. Chan, the Principal Information Officer, went unanswered. Nehru 
instructed his PPS the same day to inquire. See item 150. 
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immediately enquiring into this matter as it seems very odd to me that this kind of 
discrimination should be shown to the Japanese. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


150. To Kesho Ram: Japanese Correspondents’ 
Complaints 14 

Yes. Please enquire immediately into this matter and let me know. Prima facie, it 
seems very odd that these Japanese Correspondents should have been kept out.'" 
There are, I believe, more Japanese correspondents of big newspapers here than 
from any other country. 

2. You might write a letter to them in acknowledgment and say that we are 
immediately enquiring. 

3 . In their letter they even say that the P.I.O. Shri Chari, did not even answer 
their written protest. This is curious behaviour. 

4. I am sending a letter to the Minister of I&B. 

5. I find that a copy of the letter to me has been sent to the Speaker. Please 
write to the Lok Sabha Secretariat that we are enquiring into this matter. We 
should also like to know from them why the Lok Sabha Secretariat kept them out 
of the function there. 


14. Note to PPS, 17 February I960. File No. 43(148)/60-61-PMS. 

15. See item 149. 
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151. To Alva Myrdal: Swedish Scholarships 16 


February 17, 1960 

My dear Ambassador, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th February 1 informing me of the decision of 
the Swedish Government to award two scholarships to young Indians for studies 
in Sweden. Will you please convey my grateful thanks to them for this generous 
offer which we accept with pleasure? 

In your letter it is said that I should nominate these two persons. This puts a 
rather heavy burden on me because it is not easy to select people. However, I 
shall try to find out some way how this can be done satisfactorily. 18 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharalal Nehru 


152. To MEA: Indian Gracelessness and Americans 
Fattening on UN Special Fund 19 

I have read this note/ 0 This morning, Shri C.V. Narasimhan 21 came to see me and 
talked to me about this U.N. Special Fund. In the course of his talk, he said that 
India s contribution for 1960, which is two million dollars in non-convertible 
rupees, has a proviso attached to it. This proviso is that the Special Fund should 
reach 100 million dollars; otherwise our contribution would be proportionately 
reduced. Shri Narasimhan said that this proviso or limitation was unfortunate. 
After all we were receiving large sums of money from this Fund and for us to 
attach some kind of a proviso, as usually the United States Government does, 


1 6. Letter to the Swedish Ambassador in India. File No. 40( 1 98)/60-6 1 -PMS. 

1 7. Myrdal wrote to Nehru on 16 February: “I have the honour to confirm that the gift which 
Mr. Erlander presented to you, Mr. Prime Minister, on his recent visit to Delhi, is to be 
interpreted as two scholarships in favour of two young Indians — one male and one 
female — for studies in Sweden.” 

18. Nehru sought the opinion of K. L. Shrimali and Humayun Kabir on this matter in a note of 
the same date. He concluded thus: “The scholarships are fairly generous but I take it they 
are meant for post-graduate students, and for rather special studies such as perhaps the 
cooperative movement etc.” Eventually they seem to have been used for “Social Pediatrics 
and Agricultural Cooperation’ , under which subject heading this correspondence is listed in 
the Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 

19. Note to SG and FS, 19 February 1960. 

20. See Appendix 28. 

2 1 Formerly, Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, UN . 
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only took away the grace from our contribution. People asked why we were 
following the deed of the United States in this particular matter. I am inclined to 
agree with what Shri Narasimhan said. 

But I do think that we should stress the point referred to in paragraph 10 of 
the note attached. It seems to me a large waste of money for so-called experts to 
come here from the United States to do some work here which our people can 
easily do. 


(b) Law of the Sea 


153. To N. R. Piilai and Subimal Dutt 22 

The U.S. Ambassador 23 came to see me today and handed to me a letter from the 
President of the U.S. I am sending this to you. Also, an aide memoire. Both these 
relate to the Law of the Sea. I pointed out to the Ambassador that the impression 
that the President has gathered from his brief talk with me, was not quite correct 
(See paragraph 2 of his letter to me). When he had casually mentioned this matter 
to me and said that he attached importance to it, I had replied that, if he so 
wished, we would certainly give it full consideration again, although we had 
already thought about it a great deal. I did not say anything about supporting the 
proposal. 

2. The Ambassador said that some kind of a compromise must be arrived 
at, as otherwise there would be chaos in the high seas, and that was undesirable. 

3. I pointed out that conflict apparently was between some Big Powers and 
smaller countries, and I mentioned the case of Indonesia which had to face a 
certain situation, and Iceland. I told him. however, that any suggestion from the 
President would always be given full consideration by us. 

4. Since these approaches to us are from high quarters, we should consider 
this fully, I think, and if necessary, even at Cabinet level. 


22. Note to the Secretary General and the Foreign Secretary, MEA, 10 February 1960. 

23. Ellsworth Bunker. 
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154. To V. K. Krishna Menon 24 


February 19, 1960 


My dear Krishna. 

Your letter of the 18th February about the Law of the Sea. 2 ' As there has been a 
good deal of discussion on this subject and many pressures are being applied, I 
think that we should consider it in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. 
I have suggested that this Committee might be held after the Cabinet meeting on 
the 24th February. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


155. To N. R. Filial 26 

The note attached gives a fair summary of our discussions yesterday at the 
Committee meeting. Two of the members of the Committee, namely, the Home 
Minister and the Finance Minister, 28 were a little more positive in our being 
prepared to agree to a six mile limit for the territorial sea and an additional six 
miles for fishing rights. This is mentioned in your paragraph 4, but in so far as 
those Ministers were concerned, stress in favour of this was perhaps greater 
than is indicated in your note. 

2. One point was made quite clear. This was that we must insist on prior 
authorisation of any foreign warship entering territorial waters. If this could not 
be agreed to at the Conference, then we must enter a reservation before signing 
it. 

3. The other point really resolved itself into this: that for the purpose of 
foreign warships, the territorial limit should be twelve miles. How far it is possible 
to have tw o types of territorial sea limits, I do not know. That is, (1) a normal 
territorial limit for ships other than warships, of six miles, and (2) for warships, 
the limit to be twelve miles. This would simply mean that, according to us, warships 
should require prior authorisation to enter the twelve mile limit. Personally I think 
this is a very fair proposal. But, again, I am not sure how it can be given effect to. 


24. Letter to the Union Minister of Defence. File No. 13, NMML, V. K. Krishna Papers. 

25. See Appendix 33. 

26. Note to SG, 29 February 1960. 

27. G B. Pant. 

28. Moraiji Desai. 
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4. The broad direction we should give to our delegation going to the 
Conference, 29 should be, therefore, that they should try their utmost to get an 
agreement. For this purpose, they might even go as far as to accept the six plus 
six (fishery) limit. But in so far as they can, they should try to extend this to a 
uniform twelve mile limit, or, at any rate, a twelve mile limit for warships. 

5. As the Law Minister himself 30 is leading the delegation and he knows 
fully the various viewpoints that were raised in our discussion yesterday, he can 
deal with the matter according to his own judgment. But on no account should 
we go below the six plus six proposal. 

6. The point to be borne in mind is for us to try not to fall out with the many 
smaller countries that are interested in this matter. Even if ultimately we have to 
vote against some of them, this should be done with grace and in a friendly way. 

7. Even though we are prepared to go as far as indicated above, it would 
not be advisable for us at any previous stage to inform the parties concerned of 
this. If we once inform them, then there is no room for compromise left. 

8. The note that Lord Home 31 has sent through our High Commissioner 32 is 
not quite clear to me. Para (g) of that note mentions “a six mile territorial sea with 
an outer zone of six miles covered by a formula which would reconcile in a fair 
and just way the interests of coastal States and of oversea fishing States.” As far 
as I can understand this, this is not the same as six miles for territorial waters 
plus an extra six for fishery. They have left this rather vague and want some 
further rights of fishing even during the extra six miles. 

9. A copy of your note as well as this note of mine might be given to the 
Law Minister for reference. 

10. Foreign Secretary sent me a note on this subject before his departure for 
Calcutta. He wanted it for my personal use only, and so I did not refer to it at the 
Committee meeting. But you might read it. I agree with his general approach. 

11. I want to send a reply to President Eisenhower to his letter of February 
10th. I shall do that on my return from Calcutta. Perhaps, you might try to draft 
a reply. 

12. Some kind of a reply should be sent to our High Commissioner also for 
Lord Home. This will have to be more or less on the lines of our reply to President 
Eisenhower. 

13. Iam sending you a bundle of papers in connection with this matter so 
that you may keep them for record. 


29. At Geneva, 17 March-26 April 1960. 

30. A. K. Sen. 

3 1 . Alec Douglas-Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 

32. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 
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(c) China & Tibet 

156. To Chou En-lai 33 

February 5, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

My Government is sending you separately through our Ambassador in Peking, a 
reply to the note of the Chinese Government which was handed to the Indian 
Embassy on the 26 December 1959. 34 

I confess that I do not particularly like this long distance correspondence 
which consists of a reaffirmation of our respective views, and yet there is no 
escape from this when questions of far-reaching importance are raised between 
Governments and statements made which cannot be accepted. 

You were good enough to suggest that we should meet to discuss these 
matters and, so far as we are concerned, it has been our consistent policy to 
such meetings and informal approaches which sometimes lead to helpful results. 
But I found that the respective viewpoints of our two Governments in regard to 
the matters under discussion, were so wide apart from opposed to each other 
that there was little ground left for useful talks. I suggested in my letter of November 
16, 1959 certain preliminary steps which would have eased the situation and 
facilitated further discussions. 35 Unfortunately you have not found yourself able 
to accept those proposals. I still hope that you will reconsider your decision in 
this matter. 

In the latest note from the Government of the People’s Republic of China, 
emphasis has been laid on our entire boundary never having been delimited. That 
is a statement which appears to us to be wholly incorrect and we cannot accept 
it. On that basis there can be no negotiations. 

It has pained me deeply that the relations between India and China which 
have in the past been so friendly and which we had endeavoured so much to 
strengthen, should have deteriorated rapidly and led to bitterness and resentment. 
That is a tragedy for both our countries as well as for the larger issues in the 
world. For my part, I have endeavoured and shall continue to endeavour to find 
way to a peaceful settlement and for a restoration of friendly relations. But for 
the moment, I do not see any common ground between our respective viewpoints. 

Nevertheless I think that we should make every effort to explore avenues 
which might lead to a peaceful settlement. Although any negotiations on the basis 
you have suggested are not possible, still I think it might be helpful for us to 
meet. I am afraid it is not possible for me to leave India during the next few 

33. From White Paper No. III. pp. 83-84. 

34. See White Paper No. Ill , pp. 60-82. Also available in SWJN/SS/56/pp. 398-423. 

35. See White Paper No. III. pp. 47-5 1 . Also available in SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 
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months. The budget session of our Parliament is beginning on February 8 and 
this will require my presence here. I would, however be glad if you could take 
the trouble to come to Delhi for this purpose at a time convenient to you and us. 
You will be our honoured guest when you come here. I would suggest that some 
time in the second half of March might be fixed for this meeting, if it is convenient 
to you. 36 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 



(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY, 2 1 FEBRUARY 1960) 


36. For Chou-En-lai’s reply, see Appendix 40. 
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157. In the Lok Sabha: Indians Detained in Tibet 37 

#ft# ski 

TFT 

W 16 1959 % 3kKifa>d 3RFT Ml W # 3 tTT # 7FF?T R 

vz =raft # ^qr ## f# terser 3r ## 3ift3##f srt # viwr Mtt w# 

ikiR 9 > ^RTfr^r 7 f#r =qf^T 3^ g^ET 377ft 3 r are trf 

W cFF wmu ft# t? 

[Translation begins: 

Indians Arrested by the Chinese 

Bhakt Darshan, Ram Krishna Gupta: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given to Unstarred 
Question No. 12 on 16 November, 1959 and state how successful have been 
the efforts to secure the release of about 37 Indian nationals or Indian- 
protected persons who were detained by Chinese officials in Tibet? 

Translation ends.] 

l#lTTRW#r (#R#7R##R) I 9RT # 7JT3T 71TPT 1 75R# 3FI7TR -3FT 
1 1 sflcft ## 7ff=fft # ^ 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Lakshmi Menon: According to information available with us 1 4 persons have 
so far been released. Efforts for the release of the others continue. 

Translation ends.] 

# *FRT^ft : ^FHT^t??TT f 1% f#T # ftlWR 

ft^TT W %, vTT 9T cFTT OlM ^PTFTT W t? 

[Translation begins: 

Bhakta Darshan: Sir, I want to know what charges have been levelled against 
those Indian nationals arrested? 


Translation ends.] 

37 S;T Sti ° nS ’ 9 February 1 960 ' Lok Sabha Deba ‘es (Second Series), Vol. XXXVIII, 
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Lakshmi Menon: In the case of a Sikkim national the Chinese had stated that 
he had been held in custody because of serious charge of collusion with the 
Tibetan rebellion and participation in the rebellion. About another family the 
Chinese Government held that they were Chinese and that they had been 
arrested on account of breaking the law and were under trial. 

Vidya Charan Shukla: May I know if any other Indian or Indian-protected 
persons have been arrested after the Government got intimation of arrest of 
these 37 people. 

Lakshmi Menon; I have no information. 

Ajit Singh Sarhadi: Are the persons, who are being detained, being tried for 
some offence or is it pure and simple detention? 

Lakshmi Menon: This is only detention of the two sets of people who were 
kept under detention for various allegations. I have already read them out. 
The others were 16 Ladakhi Lamas, one Ladakhi trader and one Indian- 
protected person. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether in this group of 37 persons of which 14 
persons are so far released are included those persons about which the papers 
establishing their identity were not discovered or could not be traced? This 
was the reply that was given by the hon. Prime Minister on the previous 
occasion. May I know whether there are persons whose documents or papers 
are in doubt in this group also? 

Lakshmi Menon: The persons under detention are persons who were resident 
in Tibet for a considerable period of time, such as, Kashmiri Muslims and 
Ladakhi Lamas. We hold that under articles 5 and 8 of our Constitution and 
also according to international usage these persons are Indian citizens. 

S 4T W TSfr : WET 3T OR ftFT foRT wl,W #ft 

3lfaebiR4t % cbl<v| f OR cR) «3I ^TT TFT ^ oflT 

3r TR cR f^FT Ft ^RRT? 

[Translation begins: 

Bhakt Darshan: Sir, have Chinese officials given any reasons why Indian 
nationals, who have been released, are still under detention and when can a 
decision be taken about them? 

Translation ends.] 
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Lakshmi Menon: I think I answered that question. I have already pointed out 
that they do not accept our stand in this matter, that is, that they are Indian 
nationals. 

Ram Subhag Singh: May I know whether the 14 released Indians have come 
over to India and, if not, whether the officers of the Government of India 
have contacted them and have known about their condition? 

Lakshmi Menon: They have come over to India. 


158. To S. A. Dange: Dalai Lama’s Treasure 38 


February 11, 1960 

Dear Dange, 

I have received your letter of February 8, 1960 in which you refer to a report that 
has appeared in the papers about the Dalai Lama having brought some treasure to 
India. I had vaguely heard about this previously. On receiving your letter, I have 
enquired into this matter further. 

Towards the end of 1950, two officials representing the Dalai Lama brought 
into Sikkim a number of boxes and deposited them in Gangtok by arrangement 
with the Maharaja 39 and Maharajkumar of Sikkim. 40 Arrangements for the storage 
and protection of these boxes were made by the Tibetans directly with the Sikkim 
Durbar. We had and indeed have no knowledge of the contents of these boxes, 
except that it was presumed that they must contain some kind of treasure or 
silver and gold. I understand that some of the boxes were brought into India in 
1954 and the contents disposed of by their owners. The balance was removed 
from Gangtok to Calcutta in December 1959. As I have said above, the 
Government of India were not aware of the actual contents of the boxes which 
had been deposited in Sikkim. Authority for the deposit of the treasure in Sikkim 
as well as its subsequent removal was given by the Dalai Lama to his own 
representatives and conveyed by them direct to the Sikkim authorities. 

The Government of India came into the picture when we were requested late 
in 1959 by the Dalai Lama’s representative to arrange for the escort of the boxes 
to Calcutta. In accordance with the normal rules and procedure, such escort was 
provided by the West Bengal Government. We have no precise information of the 


38. Letter to Dange, CPI, Lok Sabha MP from Central-South Bombay, Bombay State, and 
General Secretary, AITUC. 

39. Tashi Namgyal. 

40. Palden Thondup Namgyal 
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custody or the disposal of these boxes in Calcutta. The Dalai Lama or his nominees 
will, of course, have to abide by the law of the land in regard to the sale of the 
treasure or investment of its sale proceeds in India. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


159. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Maps in Nehru’s Book 41 

DISCOVERY OF INDIA 
Ram Krishan Gupta: 42 , Khushwaqt Rai : 43 
Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government have procured a copy of the Chinese version of 
the book “ Discovery of India 

(b) if so, whether it contains any maps showing the India-Tibet boundary 
on the basis of the Chinese claims; and 

(c) if so, the nature of action taken in this regard? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Sadath Ali 
Khan); (a) to (c). Yes; the maps therein were introduced by the publishers. 
The question of preventing such errors in future editions are under 
consideration. 

Ram Krishan Gupta: May I know whether these maps have been examined 
and compared with the original maps and, if so, may I know how far do they 
differ from the original? 

Sadath Ali Khan: I would like to clarify that the maps in various editions 
including the English one are small sketch maps. It may, however, be added 
that in the Chinese edition the boundary in the Ladakh sector is shown closely 
approximating to the traditional Indian alignment. 

Ram Krishan Gupta: May I know whether the Government is prepared to lay 
a copy of this book on the Table of the House? 


4 1 . Reply to questions, 1 2 February 1 960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, 
cols. 663-665. 

42. Congress, MP from Mahendragarh, Punjab. 

43. PSP, MP from Kheri, UP. 
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Sadath Ali Khan : 44 It is a Chinese book. It is in the Chinese language. 

Speaker : 45 All that the hon. Member means to ask is whether a copy could be 
placed in the Library. 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): It is available in 
the library of the School of International Studies. 

Speaker: I will get a copy. 

Renuka Ray : 46 Even if it is in Chinese, we could see the map. 

Speaker: There are about a dozen copies of the maps that have been printed 
by the Government and kept in the Library. Hon. Members will compare and 
refer to them. So far as the book Discovery of India is concerned, I will find 
out if that book is available, and if it is not available, I will get a copy for the 
Library. 

TFT : W *T ^ 3fFT | fo ^ Hi 
ffeTr” TiT c5TT t ^ -3tfe^T WT % STTT anfacfcd %? 

[Translation begins: 

Khuswaqt Rai: May I know whether the Chinese edition of Discovery of 
India was authorized? 


Translation ends.] 

Sadath Ali Khan: I know there are only one or two maps in the book. 

Khushwaqt Rai: May I know whether this Chinese edition of Discovery of 
India was printed there with the authority of the author or not? 

Sadath Ali Khan: The arrangements for the publication were presumably agreed 
to between the publishers of the English edition, that is The Meridian Books, 
Ltd., and the Chinese publishers. 


44. Congress, MP from Warangal, Andhra Pradesh. 

45. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

46. Congress, MP from Malda, West Bengal. 
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IgSFFRT TFT : W TFFkTT f ^ ^ifvRT TRFTt t T7T TT *IF OTf^RFTT 
SIT ^ %?ff % TRFT’T TO^? 

[Translation begins: 

Khuswaqt Rai: May I know whether the publishers of English edition had the 
authority to publish editions in other countries? 

Translation ends.] 

TTT^T 3T# ITT : WT % fTT «P*rfl' Tit f^F§T W I 

3F 3TTFRT 3 l&RWld WT% I 

[Translation begins: 

Sadath Ali Khan: The publishers of the English edition has been asked by Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat to exercise caution in future. 

Translation ends.] 

Surendranath Dwivedy: 47 We could not follow the reply. 

Sadath Ali Khan: The English publishers have been told to take greater care in 
this matter in the future. 

Hem Barua: 48 In view of the fact that the author of Discovery of India is also 
the Prime Minister of India, a wrong map printed in the Chinese version of 
the Discovery of India might give a wrong impression that these maps have 
the official approval of the Government of India. Therefore, may I know 
what positive steps have the Government so far taken to stop the circulation 
. of the book so that there might not be a wrong impression created the world 
over? 

Speaker: The question is, has the Government of India taken any steps to see 
that further copies of this edition are not circulated. 

Vajpayee: 49 They are circulated in China. 


47. PSP, MP from Kendrapara, Orissa. 

48. PSP, MP from Gauhati, Assam. 

49. A. B. Vajpayee, Jan Sangh, MP from Balrampur, UP. 
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Sadath Ali Khan: If the circulation, as the hon. Member said, is in China, well, 
it is the Chinese edition, and language. I am not able to answer that question. 


160. In the Rajya Sabha: Confusion of Names in Ladakh 50 

Location of Villages in Spiti Valley 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: 51 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state whether 
Government have conducted any investigation regarding the exact location 
of the three villages — Puling Sumdo, Chuva and Chuje — of the Spiti Valley in 
the district of Kangra which have been claimed to be Chinese territory in a 
letter received from the Chinese Premier in December last and if so, with 
what result? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): Yes, Sir. 
In their latest note of the 26th December 1959, the Chinese are obviously 
confusing Puling Sumdo (also sometimes marked as Poling) and Pullam 
Sumda. The former (Puling Sumdo) which has been mentioned as a trade 
mart in the 1954 Agreement lies in Tibet and there is no question of India 
occupying it. On the other hand, Pullam Sumda lies in the Nilang Jhadang 
area which is within Indian territory. The coordinates of Puling Sumdo are 
31.20N and 71.27E while the coordinates of Pullam Sumda are 31.18N and 
79.08E. During the negotiations for the 1954 Agreement, the coordinates of 
the former were in fact conveyed to the Chinese Government and therefore 
there is no room for any misunderstanding. 

Chuva and Chuje are shown in sketch maps published by the Chinese 
for propaganda purposes in recent months. They are shown as lying north of 
the Spiti-Pare-chu junction. On our maps (1/4") no villages are shown in the 
area in which Chuva and Chuje have been shown on Chinese maps, but these 
places appear to lie in the Spiti area on the Punjab-Tibet border. 


50. Reply to question, 15 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVIII, cols. 648-649. 

51. Congress, MP from UP. 
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161 . In the Lok Sabha: Inviting Chou En-lai for Talks 52 

Alleged Reversal of Policy Towards China 

Speaker: I have received notice of an adjournment motion from Shri Asoka 
Mehta, 53 Shri M.R. Masani, 54 Shri Vajpayee and others on the following 
subject:- 

“The situation arising out of the sudden and unwarranted reversal of 
Government’s declared China policy approved and endorsed by Parliament 
as evidenced in the Prime Minister’s latest communication to the Chinese 
Premier, accepting the Chinese proposal for an unconditional meeting between 
the two Prime Ministers.” 

Do we discuss in an adjournment motion matters of policy? Also, do not 
we have opportunities now on the Address of the President, the debate on the 
Budget and so on? 

Asoka Mehta: Sir, in the letter of the Prime Minister 5 that was placed on the 
Table yesterday it is said: 

“Although any negotiations on the basis you have suggested are not 
possible, still I think it might be helpful for us to meet.” 

A distinction is here made between “negotiation” and “meeting.” On this 
point, the House has discussed the matter over and over again, and the policy 
that the Prime Minister himself had put forward and that was endorsed by 
the House has been different. In his letter of 16th November, 5 '’ the Prime 
Minister has said: 

“It is our common desire that such a meeting should bear fruit and it is 
necessary, therefore, that some preliminary steps are taken and the foundations 
for discussion laid.” 

Likewise, in the same letter he has said that there must be an interim 
understanding. Earlier still, in the earlier letter, the position was clearer still, 
where it was said: 

“No discussions can be fruitful unless the posts on the Indian side of the 
traditional frontier now held by the Chinese forces are first vacated by them 
and further threats and intimidations immediately cease.” 


52. Reply to questions, 16 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, 
cols. 1166-71. 

53. PSP, MP from Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

54. Independent, MP from Ranchi- East, Bihar. 

55. See item 156. 

56. See White Paper No. Ill, pp. 47-5 1 . Also available in SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 
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In the last Session, on the last day, you will recollect, we had a discussion, 
and on the 21st December the Prime Minister made it clear, while he gave us 
a gist of his reply sent to the Prime Minister of China, when he said: 

“I would prefer to wait for his promised reply to my letter of 26th 
September 5 ’ and our note of 4th November 58 before we discuss what should 
be the next step.” 

Throughout, therefore, Sir, the meeting if it was to take place was on 
the basis of certain conditions being satisfied, and the Chinese have been 
demanding all the time that the meeting should be unconditional. 

The House, Sir,— on various occasions it had discussed this matter — 
has approved the stand that was taken by the Government in the past that 
any discussion, any meeting has to be on the basis of certain conditions, and 
now we find, Sir, that suddenly the Prime Minister has decided to have a 
meeting without any of these pre-conditions being fulfilled. 

Far from any satisfactory reply having been received from the Prime 
Minister of China to the letter that has been sent by the Prime Minister and 
the note that we had sent in November, the reply received throws the whole 
frontier of India into the melting pot. As the note that has been given makes 
our position very clear, it is difficult to understand why the policy which we 
have consistently followed, that a meeting must be held only when there are 
possibilities of a fruitful discussion, should be changed. Fruitful discussions 
take place only when certain pre-conditions are fulfilled. A meeting without 
any kind of pre-conditions is fraught with grave danger. 

This sudden change in policy, this acceptance of the demand made by 
China that the two Prime Ministers should meet, — I am sure they are going 
to meet where they are going to discuss something very serious, and discussion 
on anything serious without the necessary pre-conditions being met is 
something completely contrary to the policy that has been accepted by the 
Parliament — this sudden reversal of policy, demands a very serious 
consideration. 

Some Hon. Members rose — 

Speaker: Order, order. I have heard enough from the hon. Member. At this 
stage I am not going to allow any argument. I only want to know whether 
there is really a change of policy; if so, whether this House ought to have 
been consulted before such a change of policy has been undertaken. These 
are the two points. If I am satisfied prima facie I will allow a discussion. If I 


57. See White Paper No. II, pp. 34-46. Also available in SWJN/SS/52/pp. 216-231. 

58. See mine Paper No. II, pp. 19-24. Also available in SWJN/SS/54/pp. 654-662. 
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am not satisfied, of course, other opportunities may be availed of and not by 
way of an adjournment motion. These two points are simple. 1 am going to 
hear the hon. Prime Minister, whether there is really a change of policy. 

Vajpayee: Sir, I would like to draw your attention to the President’s Address. 
The President was pleased to state: 

“My Government, therefore, pursues a policy both of a peaceful approach, 
by negotiation under appropriate conditions.” 

The Prime Minister has now invited the Chinese Prime Minister unconditionally. 
There is no relevance now to discuss the President’s Address. A new situation 
has arisen, and the House should be given an opportunity to discuss it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry. Sir, that hon. Members have a feeling of any kind 
of reversal of policy. So far as I am concerned and my Government is concerned, 
there has been no reversal, and the identical line of approach which we have 
followed and which has been expressed in the President’s Address is expressed 
in the note to the Chinese Government. 

The hon. Member, Shri Asoka Mehta, quoted from something I had said, that 
a meeting will not be in these conditions fruitful. I have not here in front of me 
whatever I have said, either in this House or in the other House or in a Press 
Conference or anywhere. I have always taken up the position that it is our policy 
to meet anybody and everybody in order to find a way. That is the general 
proposition in which I have been trained for the last 40 years, and I do not think, 
certainly, it will be right for me, and I do not think it will be right for this House 
to accept any kind of policy which refuses to meet and discuss. That is the broad 
approach to every problem in which most of us have been trained in the past and 
we followed it with those whom we struggled against and we fought against. 

Apart from that, Sir, the question is what our position in a particular matter 
is. Now, in this particular matter, when the Chinese Prime Minister invited me to 
meet him within, I think, seven or eight days at Rangoon, I pointed out that in 
that way the meeting will serve no purpose and, anyhow, I could not go there. 1 
agreed, and I have been repeating it several times in this House, that I am always 
prepared to meet when it is proved, as the hon. Member has pointed out, that it 
will lead to some fruitful results. Now, when we consider all these developments, 
recent developments — we had received a reply which was published yesterday — 
it took us a long time, naturally, to find out the various facts, historical and 
others, and there was some delay — I was very anxious that that reply of mine, of 
the Government, to the Chinese Government should be in the possession of the 
House as soon as it met. But, unfortunately, there was some delay. The reply 
itself was prepared about the end of last month. We decided that it would be 
better for the Ambassador himself to take it rather than for us to telegraph it; and 
therefore, there was some delay. I could not place it right at the beginning of the 
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session or even earlier. There was about a week’s delay. 

Another fact, if you permit me to mention, is this, a curious misunderstanding. 
The letter that I have addressed to the Chinese Premier is, I think, dated 5th 
February while the note is dated, I think, 12th February. Obviously, hon. Members 
will realise that the letter was dated the day I signed it. The note which had been 
prepared before the letter, — obviously it is part of the letter — had to be dated 
when it was being delivered in Peking. So, it was dated a few days later, but the 
note came earlier. I had to wait — I could not help it — till it was delivered before I 
could place it before the House. As soon as I got the news that it was delivered, 
immediately I placed it on the Table of the House. This was done yesterday. 

Now, the only question for this House to consider is whether there has been 
any reversal of the policy. I submit that there has been no reversal so far as my 
mind is concerned and so far as we are concerned. We have been considering 
this matter and we came to the conclusion: we sent this letter and that letter, 
which it should be remembered, is a part or a necessary complement of the long 
note we have sent, here we have firmly and clearly stated what our policy in 
these matters is. We find that having regard to all the circumstances we should 
not rule out the possibility of meeting — not, if I may submit, of negotiating on 
that basis and I have said in that note which is part of the documents — and we 
cannot rule out this meeting from both the points of view, of our past policy and 
present policy and other large considerations. 

So, I submit there is no such reversal. Anyhow, these matters, I admit are 
important and vital and this House should have every chance of discussing them. 
They are, in fact, possibly being discussed even in connection with the President’s 
Address. Possibly they might be discussed later also. I would be glad to have the 
assistance of this House in all these matters. They are too vital to be passed 
through in this way. It does not, I submit, give rise to an adjournment motion. 

162. In the Lok Sabha: Tibetan Refugees 59 

Question: 60 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether Government have formulated any scheme for rehabilitation of 
the Tibetan refugees, at present lodged in Missamari Camp; and 

(b) if so, the details of the Plan? 


59. Written answers to questions, 17 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XXXVIII, cols. 1346-47. 

60. By Mafida Ahmed, Congress; Aurobindo Ghosal, FB(M); and P. K. Deo, Ganatantra 
Panshad. 
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The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Shri J. N. 
Hazarika): (a) and (b). A statement giving the information required is given 
below: 

Statement 

The scheme is intended to settle 1,000 families of Tibetan refugees on 2,000 
acres of land at Bhaluckpung in North-East Frontier Agency and near the foothills 
of Assam. The total number of settlers is likely to be 1500. The thick jungles 
covering the site will be cleared by refugees themselves with the help of bulldozers 
and tractors. Timber and other material obtained from jungle clearance will be 
utilised, as far as possible, in the construction of houses for the refugees. 
Arrangements will be made to provide rations to the settlers for a period of one 
year at the end of which the first cycle of the crops will be completed and it is 
hoped that the refugees will become self-sufficient in the matter of food supplies. 
It is proposed to provide a limited number of livestock for which necessary 
veterinary aid will also be available. Care has been taken to provide for the medical 
needs and the education of the refugees. During off-season, when the settlers 
will be free from agricultural operations, they would receive training in handicrafts 
and small scale cottage industries. 

The total cost of the scheme is estimated to be Rs. 12 lakhs. It is hoped that 
some of the relief organisations will make donations of (a) food and (b) agricultural 
implements. 

163. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Road Construction in 
Ladakh 61 

Construction of Six Roads by Chinese in Ladakh 

Question: 62 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government’s attention has been drawn to a news report, 
datelined Bombay, contained in the Manchester Guardian of the 26th 
December, 1959 stating that subsequent to the construction of the 
Sinkiang Road in Ladakh, six more roads have been built by the Chinese 
on Indian soil; and 

(b) if so, the facts in regard thereto? 

6 1 . Reply to questions, 1 7 February 1 960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, 
pp. 1303-07. 

62. By A. B. Vajpayee, Jan Sangh; A. M. Tariq, Congress. 
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The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Shrimati Lakshmi Menon): (a) Yes, 
(b) As the roads reportedly built by Chinese are in the Indian territory now 
illegally occupied by the Chinese it is not practicable to verify the extent of 
other roads constructed by them. 

Vajpayee: May I know whether Government have given thought to the necessity 
of making some sort of arrangement in order to keep themselves informed 
about what may be going on in those parts of Indian territory which are 
under Chinese occupation? 

Speaker: Through any other agency? 

Vajpayee: Yes. 

Lakshmi Menon: The hon. Member is suggesting that we may have some 
kind of espionage system by which we can know about these things. 

Speaker: No, no. What he means is that, as in the case of Goa where we are 
having a representative of some other Government to look into those things, 
it is possible to have any other Government look into this matter. It need not 
necessarily be under an espionage system. 

Lakshmi Menon: That is suggestion for action. 

Speaker: He is asking why it has not been done. 

Lakshmi Menon: It can be done only if we do not have diplomatic relations 
with China. When we have diplomatic relations with another country, we do 
not ask a third agency to deal for us. 

Vajpayee: May I know if our Ambassador in Peking*” has been directed to 
ascertain from the Chinese Government regarding the authenticity of the 
report appearing in the paper? 

Lakshmi Menon: That is a suggestion for action. 

Vajpayee: I am asking on a point of fact, whether our Ambassador has been 
so directed. 


63. G Parthasarathi. 
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Lakshmi Menon: We have not only had reports in the newspapers, but the 
hon. Member would remember that even in Karam Singh’s 64 report there 
was a reference to new roads being constructed there. What I was saying 
was that it is not possible to verify these reports. 

Speaker: All that the hon. Member wants to know is whether through our 
own agency — if no new agency could be appointed there until we sever 
diplomatic relations — something has been done in this matter. It is not a 
suggestion for action. It is what is normally expected of Government. 

Lakshmi Menon: Normally, whenever we have reports, they are referred to 
our Embassy. But so far we have not received any confirmation from Peking. 

Surendranath Dwivedy : 65 The question whether this particular matter w'as 
referred to our Ambassador is not replied. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Ambassador in Peking has no sources of knowledge better 
than ours. 

Speaker: Hon. Members evidently are under the impression that he could go 
there to verify. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: He cannot go there. Normally, people are not allowed to go to 
various places even in China without permission. I do not think anybody is allowed 
to go to this area. Apart from that, there are no transport facilities available to 
anybody, unless the Chinese Government provides them. 

Hem Barua: In view of the fact that we have diplomatic relations with China, 
has our Embassy in Peking been instructed from here to acquire information 
from the Chinese Government as to whether extra roads are built in this area 
or not? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is the very question. They have not been instructed by 
us, because we do not think in the circumstances that that kind of thing will bear 
any fruit. Our present relations with China, as is well known to the House, are 
strained, and to enquire from them on such a question is not likely to lead to any 
results. 


64. See White Paper No. Ill , pp. 8-22. Also available in SWJN/SS/55/pp. 442-457. 

65. PSP, MP from Kendrapara. Orissa, 
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A. M. Tariq: The hon. Prime Minister has been kind enough to tell us that 
there are some difficulties due to which we cannot go there, nor has our 
Ambassador been able to find out anything from the Chinese Government. 
Are the Government of India aware of the fact that some foreign papers and 
some foreign journalists are building up some sort of stories and publicising 
them in the world creating scare and hatred among the people here? If so, 
what steps are Government taking to contradict such reports? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: How can we contradict stories, even though we might think 
they are not based on much truth? We cannot contradict them without precise 
knowledge. 

Ram Subhag Singh : 66 What is the distance or gap between our administered 
area and the Chinese administered area in Ladakh? If our administration 
extended upto the point where the Chinese are, we could easily have known 
where those roads are located. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no distance, broadly speaking. That is to say, the 
whole area, whether on the Chinese side or on our side, is not in the normal sense 
of the word administered. It is administered in a vague sense of the word, by 
check posts and other places under our control. Presumably, at some places not 
in every place — our check posts are a little distance away from theirs. So there is 
no gap, I do not think all along the line because it is a long line; but broadly 
speaking, there is no big area in between. 

U.C. Patnaik : 6 May I know whether Government have tried to verify the 
statements made in this House also during previous discussions that there are 
a number of roads constructed from the Sinkiang-Tibet road inside our 
territory? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is the very question. I may say that according to our 
information, some roads have been constructed by the Chinese authorities in that 
area of Indian territory in Ladakh which is occupied by them. 

Braj Raj Singh : 68 The Prime Minister was pleased to say that our territory is 
vaguely administered there, in the sense that we have got some check posts 
and all that there. May I know whether the territory occupied by China is 
also vaguely administered? 

66. Congress, MP from Sasaram, Bihar. 

67. Independent. MP from Ganjam, Orissa. 

68. Socialist Party, MP from Firozabad, UP. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: That is what I submitted. On both sides, there is no regular 
administration which is normally there in a country. There are spots occupied by 
check posts, etc., and for the rest, there are wandering shepherds on both sides. 

Braj Raj Singh: In the territory occupied by China also? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

Vajpayee: In view of the fact that Government have decided not to send their 
patrols to the border, may I know how they had been able to reassure 
themselves that the Chinese are not making any further inroads into our 
territory? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Because we have our check posts. When they cross the check- 
posts, naturally it is known as the area is under the control of the check posts. 


164. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Kidnapping of An American 69 

Detention of an American in Chinese Consulate in Bombay 

Ram Krishan Gupta, A. B. Vajpayee, B. C. Mullick, P. K. Deo, Rameshwar 
Tantia, Ila Palchoudhuri, Shree Narayan Das, Radha Raman, Raghunath Singh, 
A. M. Tariq, Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, P. G Deb, S. A. Mehdi, D. C. Sharma 
and Hem Barua: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to his statement made in Lok 
Sabha on the 30th November, 1959 70 and reply given to Unstarred Question 
No. 1069 on the 18th December, 1959 and state: 

(a) whether Government have completed investigation into the allegations 
of American Consulate, Bombay and counter-allegations by Chinese 
Consulate, Bombay regarding the kidnapping of their national; and 

(b) if so, the result thereof? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): (a) and (b). We 
received from the Bombay Government, some days ago, the report of the 
Bombay police on their enquiries into the allegations made by the US and 
Chinese Consulate-General in Bombay. The police found, on the basis of the 
evidence recorded by them, that, prima facie, case had been made out of 

69. Reply to questions from Congress and other MPs, 17 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, 
Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 1318-1320. 

70. See SWJN/SS/ 54/pp. 550-555. 
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assault on and forcible detention of an employee of the US Consulate-General. 
Little evidence was, however, forthcoming in respect of the earlier course of 
events; and the circumstances in which the two employees of the US and 
Chinese Consulates-General appeared in a taxi at the place where the assault 
took place have not been sufficiently explained. In the circumstances, the 
Government felt that no useful purpose would be served by instituting formal 
proceedings in court. Instead, it would be sufficient if the Chinese official 
concerned went out of India. The Chinese Embassy was advised accordingly. 
The official has since left India and no further action is, therefore, proposed. 

Joachim Alva : 71 In view of this peculiar incident w here both sides have their 
own story to tell and in view of the legal ineffectiveness in a case of this type 
where law courts could not settle the problem, may I know whether the 
External Affairs Ministry is contemplating drawing up a set of instructions 
for guidance of foreign missions in India for the future? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As the hon. Member himself has said, this was a very peculiar 
and extraordinary incident which one normally reads about in fiction but does not 
come across in reality. It is very difficult for the External Affairs Ministry to 
make rules to deal with these matters which are on the verge of fiction. 

Radha Raman: May I know whether the report which appeared in the Press 
that the people concerned in one of the Embassies had put obstruction in the 
way of the police finding out the truth about the whole case, is correct? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is correct to this extent that at the earlier stages of enquiry 
not much co-operation was received from the Chinese Consulate-General and 
the person concerned also did not appear. Later, he did appear and gave his 
statement. 

Vajpayee: Is it a fact that when the Bombay Police reached the Chinese 
Consulate, they found the American gentleman with his hands and feet tied 
down and if so, was it not sufficient ground to proceed against? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not think it is correct — but I speak without absolute 
certainty that the police found a person with his hands and feet tied down. It is 
true that, as has been stated in answer to the question, the police found prima 
facie evidence of assault and detention in the Chinese Consulate of an American 
national. That is true. But I cannot say the conditions in which they found him. 

71. Congress, MP from Kanara, Mysore State. 
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Sonavane: ; May I know whether both the Embassies have agreed to drop this 
investigation and whether they have also agreed to the conclusion of the 
Government of India that the investigation should be closed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is open — it was open — for any party to institute a case in the 
formal legal manner. Neither of them have instituted such a case. That was left to 
the Government of India or, more particularly, the Bombay Government to take 
steps and the result of that enquiry — I repeat — was that while a prima facie case 
was established of assault and detention of an American national by the Chinese 
Consulate-General, many parts of the story were obscure and they did not think 
there is, in the circumstances, adequate evidence to proceed much further in the 
matter. 

Hem Barua: Independent of the police enquiry made into this incident, may 1 
know whether the Government have tried to make an assessment of the 
highly contradictory statements made by the two Consul Generals; if so, 
what is the conclusion that the Government have arrived at? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The Government, Sir, naturally, had to rely on the Bombay 
Government which is dealing with this matter, and I have stated the conclusion 
of the Bombay Government. 


165. In the Lok Sabha: Indian Territory, Administered and 
Other 73 

Sino-Indian Border Dispute 

Hem Barua: Nath Pai: ' 4 and Ram Subhag Singh: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Defence Minister addressing a meeting of 
students and teachers at the University campus at Chandigarh on 5th 
February, 1960 said to the effect that “we are not prepared to hand over 
any part of our administered territory along the Sino-Indian borders.” 

(b) if so, what is the significance of the word “administered,” and 

(c) whether Government have made any policy decision of this nature? 


72. T. H. Sonavane, Congress, MP from Sholapur, Bombay State. 

73. Reply to short notice questions, 1 7 February 1 960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. 
XXXVIII, cols. 1340-1346. 

74. PSP, MP from Rajapur, Bombay. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) to (c). The Defence Minister spoke extempore for more 
than an hour and a full report of his speech is not available. But it is clear that the 
words referred to were used in a particular context. He laid stress on the 
inviolability of India’s territory and said that India was not prepared to negotiate 
on the basis of surrender of any part of it. 

He referred to Ladakh and stated that it formed an integral part of India. 
Later in his speech, he referred to the N.E.F.A. area which, he pointed out, 
had been for long administered by us. In this connection, he said that this territory 
could not be argued about on the basis of the Chinese claim which was that the 
Chinese had been in possession of it and had actually administered part of it. In 
referring to the “administered territory” of NEFA, he was countering Chinese 
arguments in regard to it. 

So far as India’s policy on the frontier areas is concerned, this had been 
made clear and fully stressed by the Defence Minister without any distinction 
between the different areas. 

Hem Barua: In view of the fact that there is no contradiction to this statement 
so far made, and in view of the fact that the Chinese justification for the 
occupation of the part of Ladakh, in spite of the Treaty of 1842, is based on 
the ground that that portion of Ladakh has been administered by China for 
four years or so and Indian administration has not reached that region, why 
is it that a statement of this sort that gives a handle to Chinese claim on our 
territory should be made by the Defence Minister which I am afraid, adds 
further to our difficulties? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: A statement of this sort was not made by the Defence Minister. 
If a phrase is taken out of the context of the speech, that sometimes causes 
misapprehensions in peoples’ minds. I have just now stated that he was actually 
countering the Chinese statement. 

Surendranath Dwivedy: As it was such an important matter, why did the 
Defence Minister not contradict the press report when it was published all 
over the country? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. First of all, the whole thing occurred, I think, 
during the last two weeks. As soon as it occurred, the matter has been noticed 
and questions were tabled and the obvious way was to reply to the question here 
and in the other House. 

Hem Barua: A reference is made to NEFA as an administered area and the 
Prime Minister knows it that there are certain areas in NEFA where our 
administration has not as yet reached, within the MacMahon line of course. 
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In view of this, when a reference is made to the administered territory of 
NEFA, when we are not going to surrender our territories, there is that 
apprehension that those regions which our administration is yet to reach, 
those regions are to be handed over to China. That is the impression that is 
created in the country, 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I really do not understand where the apprehension is, except 
possibly in the minds of some hon. Members here. I see no apprehension, and the 
Government’s policy is clear. And I have seldom read a report of a stronger 
speech by the Defence Minister than the one the Defence Minister made on that 
occasion; such reports I have seen. The hon. Member refers to some parts of 
NEFA, which are not administered as such. Well, what exactly he means by 
“administered” is not clear to me. Obviously, some high mountain peaks are not 
administered in that sense. It is obvious. But we talk of an area, not of selected 
high mountain peaks, or inaccessible areas and there is no doubt that NEFA as a 
whole, I say, is administered completely, and has been so for the last so many 
years. 

Mr. Speaker: A doubt is created by the use of the word “administered.” Whether 
our territory will be all right? “Administered” means that portion which is 
now administered. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I point out that he was countering the argument of the 
Chinese that they were administering, which is completely false? It is the claim 
by the Chinese that is being dealt with in a particular area. 

Mr. Speaker: Very well. 

Tyagi: The Prime Minister and his other colleagues seem to be thinking as if 
administration is something substantial which must reach a place, or not 
reach a place. As we understand, a territory which is within India is 
administered by us because of the very fact that it is within India. Administration 
does not mean that some sword has to be poked into that area at every point. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is exactly what I am trying to point out. Administration 
does not mean that every little spot is occupied by an official. That is a ridiculous 
meaning. There are mountainous areas, large areas, where there is no official 
but, nevertheless, it is within the administered area. The whole of Ladakh is 
within India, and has not been administered in the sense of an official sitting 
everywhere, but it is, nevertheless, within the larger area 

Mahavir Tyagi: It is immaterial (Interruptions). 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I have not quite finished yet. This particular point arose, more 
particularly in regard to NEFA, because the Chinese have made quite extraordinary 
claims which have not a vestige of justification in regard to NEFA. They have 
said that they are actually administering part of it — they have said that — which is 
an amazing assertion to make, and that is being countered by the actual fact — 
that is in our reply to the Chinese Government too — that they are definite parts of 
our administered territory — Sadiya frontier tract, this, that and the other. Therefore, 
this reference to NEFA is not a legal argument. 

Ram Subhag Singh: The hon. Prime Minister has taken some pains in 
distinguishing the NEFA area and Ladakh area, and this morning the Prime 
Minister said that in Ladakh the entire area is not really administered area. 
Having regard to this fact, may 1 know whether in future important 
pronouncements like this will be made after enough consideration and sufficient 
care will be exercised by the Government spokesmen? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as this particular matter is concerned, I do not know 
what the hon. Member is referring to. It is a very clear enunciation of the 
Government’s policy. There is nothing in that that any member of this House 
who knows facts, even if he may differ on something can take exception to. The 
difficulty arises sometimes in bits of things being extracted from a speech published 
in a newspaper which does not give the full text. 

Surendranath Dwivedy: What about the impression it creates? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Are we to censor all the newspapers, as the hon. Member 
suggests? I am not going to have censorship. 

Ram Subhag Singh: This is a fact. It is not a newspaper report. The Governor 
of Punjab was presiding over that meeting. The fact may be verified from 
him if the newspaper reports are incorrect. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have stated something on my authority. No verification is 
necessary when I am sure (Interruption) 

Ram Subhag Singh: It is the students who were attending that meeting. 

Speaker: We have all misunderstood it. 

Khadilkar: Administration, in particular in the context of this speech, leads to 
some doubt because a lot of territory, particularly in Ladakh area, though not 
physically administered by us, was politically under our jurisdiction as we 
have said. So, reference to administration leads certainly to doubt and lends 
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support to the Chinese argument when they are adv ancing it again and again, 
namely, that we were not holding actual possession because we had no 
administration. Therefore this certain doubt arises and it should be promptly 
removed. 

P. R. Patel rose — 5 

Mr. Speaker: All matters are now set at rest. 

U. C. Patnaik: May I ask one question? 

Speaker: Enough questions have been answered. The hon. Prime Minister 
has said that this word ‘administration’ has been used with respect to NEFA 
where they claim that they were in possession. It was not intended for Ladakh. 
But if newspaper picks out the word ‘administration’ and uses it for Ladakh, 
it has been sufficiently explained now (Interruption) 

Goray: When the hon. Defence Minister is here why should he not clarify? 
Let him say what he said. 

Hem Barua: 1 do not w ant the hon. Prime Minister to change his pack-horses 
in the midstream, but I would ask him to ask his Ministers to be a little 
careful while making statements of this sort which might damage the interests 
of the country. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In agreeing with what the hon. Member says that Ministers 
should be careful may L w ith all respect, say that other hon. Members should 
also be careful?. ...(Interruption). 

Hem Barua: They have enunciated Government policy in a wrong way. 

U. C. Patnaik: Because of the statements that are being made from time to 
time, namely that not a blade of grass w ould grow in these areas, we are very 
much concerned over the statement of the hon. Defence Minister. People 
feel that there is a move to surrender these areas to the Chinese. (An Hon. 
Member: No). It may not be true, but still there is that suspicion growing. 
May we request the Government to prevent that apprehension seeing that 
Ministers do not make such statements in future without due considerations ? 


75. MJP, MP from Mehsana, Bombay State 
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Mr. Speaker: He did not admit that the present statement had been made 
without due consideration. 


166. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Propaganda in Border 
Areas 76 

Hem Barua, D.C. Sharma, Amjad Ali, Narayan Das, Radha Raman and 
Khushwaqt Rai: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given to Starred 
Question No. 123 on the 19th November, 1959 and state: 

(a) whether enquiries have been completed in the matter of insidious 
propaganda being carried on by some Chinese traders and laundrymen 
who have opened shops recently in many places in border areas? 

(b) what action has been taken as a result of these enquiries; and 

(c) whether such propaganda has been stopped as a result of action taken? 

Sadath Ali Khan: (a) to (c). Government have not come across any specific 
case of such propaganda, but are vigilant against any such attempt being 
made. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether it is a fact that cyclostyled copies of letters 
purported to have been written by an association formed by a body, the 
“Anti-Indian Expansionist Association of the People’s Republic of China”, 
are circulated in this country in which an undisguised attack is made on Mr. 
Nehru and his China policy and which goes on to accuse Mr. Nehru of 
“expansionist ambitions and practically instigating the revolt of the Tibetan 
rebels' and, if so, whether the Government have tried to comb out the sources 
of this nefarious propaganda, and if so, what success have the Government 
achieved so far in this matter? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I shall reply to this from memory. An odd sheet like this did 
come to our notice. It was an anonymous, cyclostyled sheet, and we tried to 
enquire. We could not trace it anywhere. It has not been distributed widely. Very 
few people know about it. In fact I think it came to us by post, as far as I 
remember. It is a very objectionable sheet. But it is very difficult to attach that to 
any propaganda. What I mean is, sometimes, people who want to get other people 
into trouble put across these things. One cannot catch hold of them. Certainly, it 

76. Reply to questions from Congress and other MPs, 17 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates 
(Second Series), Vol. XXXVIII, cols. 1 329-1333. 
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The Prime Minister appreciated the "desire to negotiate” 
found in Mr. Chou Eu-laPs letter. — News . 

(FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY , 3 JANUARY 1960) 


is not that it has no effect, but what I mean is, it is not widely distributed. Maybe 
a few persons got it by post anonymously. It is difficult to deal with such matters. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether it is a fact that the West Bengal police 
discovered some Chinese magazines at Kalimpong, which question the integrity 
of Indian territory and, if so, what are those magazines and the details thereof? 
It was only on the 8th January. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Maybe, presumably the West Bengal police took possession of 
them. 

Hem Barua: They took possession, but I just want to know the character of 
these magazines. Whether the Government here are aware of the character 
of these magazines, the number of copies seized, and whether this has been 
a regular feature in Kalimpong where they are circulated. This sort of 
magazines question the territorial integrity of this country. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Some such papers were circulated originally, I think. In the 
recent past, there has been no such circulation. It is fairly strict. If any such case 
comes to the hon. Member’s notice, we shall gladly take steps. 

FTFT : tffal &T $ ftRJT =RT MT TT ## FIRT 

^ RT Ft TFT 1 1 -3ftT =FIT F^T TTiTT 3T tflfecq 3ftT FIFTt TT 'Ht WT3T ^TT %? 

^ «rfer tft I m tot at gter w 1 1 
^ ^ 1 1 wr ^ t % ct^f cRir cET^n? Ft 

o, aftr ^fF XTcF %jTT WRT 1 1 3ftT 3^REt cET '3TfSRTT 1 1 uR ^F c§SJ 

Wf 3ftT F^ft F$T TT ^5 FFffiT TiT rft W ^T?T Ft ^TTcfT 1 1 #t FH% ^REt ft^ET 
I 3TR =Ef FW TtcET t, tRE % y^TFT tpf#jr 3T fFET % I ^TR 3^RET 3RTT §3TT 1 1 3UHdl< 
$ tfaT TFT FRTT, 3RR FrFERE R TRTT Ft Tt T^RET SZJR Rdl<II ^TTrTT 1 1 

[Translation begins: 

Seth Govind Das: Is this type of Chinese propaganda being carried on in 
places other than the border areas also, and is this kind of literature being 
distributed in other areas also? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is difficult to say what type of literature is being distributed. 
But foreign embassies in India do relay news back to their respective countries 
about events here and they have the right to do so. When they go beyond this and 
attack our country, it is wrong; we have stopped them, we have stopped them 
several times, and we have stopped several embassies, and it has had its impact. 
Generally, it does not happen, but if by any chance it does happen, their attention 
is drawn to it. 


Translation ends.] 

Manjula Devi : May I know whether any case of anti-national propaganda in 
NEFA in particular has been brought to the notice of Government? 

Mr. Speaker : Anti-Indian propaganda in NEFA. 

Jawaharlal Nehru : I have not beard of any propaganda in NEFA, of this type, and 
I do not think it is very easy for anyone to do it there either. 

Manjula Devi : May I know whether any restrictions are placed with regard 
to the unauthorised existence of the Chinese in Assam and their unrestricted 
movement all over Assam? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru : If the thing is unauthorised, that means restriction and action 
is taken there. But so far as NEFA is concerned, the hon. Member might be 
assured, it is protected by all kinds of rules and regulations which apply not to the 
Chinese only but to all foreigners; and no one can go there without a permit and 
those permits are not easily given. In some parts of NEFA they are not given at all 
even with difficulty. 

So far as other parts of NEFA are concerned, there is a certain freedom of 
movement in some areas. There too, in the inner line, the freedom ot movement 
does not apply. In Kalimpong and some other areas, every foreigner has to register. 
Every newcomer gets a registration certificate for a week, and after that, except 
for special reasons, he cannot stay there. 

Hem Barua rose— 

Speaker: I have allowed a number of questions. 

Hem Barua: My question follows from the previous answer. In view of the 
fact that these magazines were discovered in Kalimpong and in view of the 
fact that the Prime Minister has said that every foreigner in Kalimpong has to 
register, may I know whether these magazines were discovered with any 
registered foreigner or where? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as I remember, they were found in some bookshop. I 
am not quite sure about that. 

Hem Barua: Found by whom? 

Mr. Speaker: Have foreigners got bookshops there? 

Hem Barua: Yes, Sir. I want to know whether the owner of the bookshop is 
a registered foreigner or not. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot say straightaway whether he was a registered foreigner. 
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167. To the Dalai Lama: Tibetan Refugees 77 


February 22, 1960 


Your Holiness, 

I have seen your letter of January 30’ 8 regarding Tibetan refugees and I am glad 
to say that our own broad approach in dealing with the question of their settlement 
in India is very much the same as has been suggested by you. You may rest 
assured that the recommendations which you have made will receive our careful 
and sympathetic consideration. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


168. In the Lok Sabha: Defence of China Policy 79 

Motion on Address by the President — contd. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Speaker, 80 Sir, this subject has been under debate in this 
House for a full week and a large number of Members have spoken on it, some in 
favour of the motion and some in opposition to it. There are, I believe, about 240 
amendments tabled; and, in the course of discussion, a large number of subjects 
have been touched upon. But, by and large, it may be said that this discussion has 
been almost a discussion on foreign affairs; and in regard to foreign affairs too, 
rather limited to our border issues with China and even that has been further 
limited to the invitation I have issued to Premier Chou En-lai in this connection. 
Therefore, Sir, I think, perhaps, it would be better for me also to concentrate on 
a few of the important issues raised — more important points raised — rather than 
perambulate over the whole field of these 240 amendments. 

I do not deny that some of the other matters which have been mentioned in 
this House in the course of the debate are important from certain points of view; 
but, I cannot, within any limited space of time deal with these scores of matters. 
Now, therefore, I shall begin by dealing with this very important issue relating to 
foreign affairs, relating to our border, relating to the intrusion of Chinese forces 
on our territory and recent steps which we have taken in regard to this matter. 

77. Letter. File No. 29(78)BST/59, p. 52, MEA. 

78. See Appendix 12. 

79. Reply to the five-day debate on the President’s Address, 22 February 1960. Lok Sabha 
Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, cols. 2102-2142. 

80. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 
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The way this debate has been conducted, and some of the statements made 
in this debate, have raised other matters too in relation to this particular subject. 
That is to say, it has been said by hon. Members — I only repeat — that there has 
been a charge. Not only a charge of reversal of policy has been advanced; but, 
rather it has been said that the Government, and particularly I suppose I, as being 
the Foreign Minister, have been unfair to Parliament, and have not been quite 
honest, that we are dying down, we have surrendered, we have submitted to 
some kind of national humiliation. It has even been said, that there is no instance 
in history like this and our sincerity has been doubted. That, of course, raises the 
matter onto a different level from the criticism of a certain policy. I hope to deal 
with that criticism, but I wish to point out, at the commencement, that if the 
Government is charged, as it has been charged by some hon. Members opposite, 
with submitting to anything that may be considered “national humiliation or 
“surrender,” then it is a matter of the highest importance for this house and this 
country to be clear about it. 

(Mr. Deputy-Speaker 81 in the Chair) 

No Government which even remotely is responsible for anything that may be 
considered “national humiliation” is deserving of continuing as a Government. 
No Foreign Minister or Prime Minister who is even indirectly connected with 
anything which means dishonour of India in any respect has any business to 
continue in his office. Therefore, it is a matter of very serious import what the 
view of this House and of the country is on this subject. 

Now, may I add something which was not said in this House in this connection 
and which is reported in this morning’s papers by the Press? I do not wish, 
normally, to quote from the Press without verification, but as I have to speak on 
this subject now, and it is relevant, I am taking the liberty to refer to this matter. 
It is a report of a speech by one of the respected Members, of this House, of the 
Opposition side, Acharya Kripalani , 82 who, it is said, has said that India had been 
“betrayed by leaders of the present Government.” Further it is stated he has said: 
“How can we do anything when our honour is in the hands of dishonourable 
people?” 

Now, Sir, that is a clear charge, and if there is, as I said, even any remote 
justification for that charge, then, it is not for me to stand up here and take the 
time of the House but to retire to my shell and leave it to others who are more 
honourable to conduct the affairs of this country. I know that our respected 
friend, Acharya Kripalani, sometimes allows his words to run away with him, 


81. Sardar Hukum Singh. 

82. J. B. Kripalani, PSP, MP from Sitamarhi, Bihar. 
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sometimes he says things which he might perhaps regret later, and I do not know 
if this was one of his outbursts at the spur of the moment or a definite charge 
after thought. But even a thing like this said at the spur of the moment from a 
person in his position has implications of far-reaching character, and no 
Government, nor can this House treat this matter as a light utterance said at the 
spur of the moment. Sir, it is no matter of joy to me to refer to this, coming from 
an old colleague, but the House, I hope, will appreciate that to be charged with 
dishonourable motives and to be charged to be parties to “national humiliation is 
something that is very painful. Individuals apart, there are people in this House, 
many of them, who have spent a good part of their lives in trying to uphold the 
honour and freedom of India, and if in the afternoon of their lives they are told 
that they have betrayed the honour of India and submitted to humiliation their 
country, which they sought to serve with such ability and strength as they had, 
then the matter goes beyond parliamentary debate into some other field. 

It will hardly be suitable or fitting for me to stand up before this House and 
claim its indulgence for a defence of my motives or honour. After, broadly, 50 
years of being connected in some form or other with India’s service, if that kind 
of charge can be made, well, it is open to anyone to make it and it is open to 
anyone to believe it. I do not propose to say anything about it. 

Now, Sir, it is said that I have been unfair to Parliament, that I did not say 
anything about this to the Rajya Sabha, I did not say anything about this invitation 
and this was not mentioned in the President’s Address. First of all, may I say, as 
the House knows, that the President’s Address is a statement of policy of the 
Government? It should be remembered, it is the Government that is responsible 
for it, and it is not right or proper for our respected President’s name to be 
brought in debates like this. If the President’s Address has anything wrong in it or 
objectionable in it, it is the Government to blame not the President, and it is open 
to hon. Members to criticise or condemn Government because there is some 
such statement in it which they disapprove of. 

Surendranath Dwivedy: Nobody has criticised the President. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am venturing to say that it should be realised because — 
nobody has criticised the President, but the President’s name is brought into the 
picture and, incidentally or accidently, it becomes a subject of controversy — it is 
not right. 

Secondly, Sir, I propose to give some dates, because it seemed to me that 
some people had in their mind that we have been juggling about with dates or 
with one occurrence following the other and trying to suppress the facts, sometimes 
in the Rajya Sabha debate or in the President’s Address. Now, apart from what I 
am going to say, I hope the House realises that it would be extraordinarily folly 
for me to say something and to say something else a week later or five days later. 
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It is ridiculous. I could not consciously be guilty of it; of course I might make a 
mistake or something. I could not, according to all the canons of propriety and 
diplomatic procedure, say something in this House or the other or refer to it in the 
President’s Address, when that matter has not borne fruit by delivery of a letter 
to the person to whom it was addressed. I could not do it. It is highly improper. 

I tried my very best to get these procedures through of sending a reply so that I 
should be in time to place those papers on the first day this House met, the 
Parliament met. Unfortunately, there were delays right through. A good part of 
the month of January we worked on the subject, and the result of our labours is 
embodied in the note that was presented to the Chinese Government earlier this 
month. 83 Many people were involved in these labours. The month of January is a 
very heavy month for us. In the middle of the month, there was the Congress 
Session and other things happened and then came the Republic Day celebrations 
and in the course of these Celebrations, eminent guests came here. There was 
Marshal Voroshilov; there w as the Prime Minister of Nepal; there was, later of 
course, Mr. Khrushchev and then the Prime Minister ot Finland. It was a very 
heavy month for us and I was very anxious to expedite this matter. It required a 
great deal of investigation — not to justify our claim to ourselves — but to state the 
facts in an organised way so as to bring conviction to any person who read them, 
and, we hope, even to the mind of the Chinese Government. The result of that 
was the note. That was considered. As Foreign Minister I had naturally to consider 
it on several occasions. Later, it was put up before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Cabinet which considered it at length on several occasions. Having 
considered and finalised that note, the question arose about the answer I should 
give because the Chinese note contained a repetition of the invitation to Premier 
Chou En-lai for us to meet. We gave thought to it and we came to the conclusion 
not to refer to it as such in that note because it was thought, after considering the 
whole case from our point of view, that a separate letter should be sent. Now' all 
this was finalised — the note was finalised — round about 31st January and about 
the same time it was decided to have this letter sent. It was considered by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Cabinet. I do not exactly know the date but it is 
immaterial. Within those two or three days all the papers were ready together. 
Naturally, they were parts of the same process of consideration and decisions 
and I sighed that letter on the 5th February. I was not going to sign the other 
paper because it was going to be signed by our Ambassador/ 4 prior to delivery to 
the Chinese Government. We could of course have sent that note and letter by 
telegram but then we thought it better that the Ambassador should deliver it himself 
and therefore, the Ambassador had to take it from here. It was given to the 

83 . See Appendix 25 . 

84. G Parthasarathi. 
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Ambassador and he ultimately took it and the matter was finished so far as I was 
concerned on the 5th of February. The Ambassador took it — I am not quite sure; 

1 think he went for a brief visit to Madras for a day or so and he came back and 
took it — on the 8th and he left Delhi on the 9th and delivered this letter on the 
12th in Peking — the note and the letter. Therefore, the note is dated the date of 
delivery although in actual fact this was a single transaction. In fact, the note 
preceded in a sense the letter. If you read that letter itself, you will see that it 
refers to the note which was going to accompany it. Now the letter is dated the 
5th and the note the 12th because it was signed there but it emerged from here at 
the same time. 

Some people imagine that this was some kind of a very deep diplomacy, 
good or bad, so as to arrange the dates in such manner, before Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit or overlapping it or something like that. I confess that I am not so clever in 
these matters. I was anxious that this should be, as I said, finished before Parliament 
met and I might place all these papers before this House and the other. But the 
decision that it should not be sent by telegram but rather the Ambassador should 
himself take it inevitably involved a few days’ delay to reach there. This House 
met on the 8th February. That very morning our Ambassador took it from us and 
we gave him a few days to reach and he delivered it. The moment we knew he 
had delivered it — the Prime Minister of China was not available and it was as a 

“ Non - Alignment ” 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 14 FEBRUARY 1960) 
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matter of fact delivered to the Foreign Minister because we did not wish to lose 
time — we placed it, on Monday next, before this House and the other. 

I might mention another thing here. Mr. Khrushchev was coming here a little 
later; I think he arrived on the 1 1th of this month and my first talks with him were 
on the 12th. It had absolutely no relation to this matter of delivery or writing; it 
had been previously considered and settled. In the last few weeks we have had 
the privilege and honour of welcoming very distinguished and very important 
leaders, world leaders — President Eisenhower, Mr. Khrushchev, Marshal 
Voroshilov, Prime Minister of our neighbour country, Nepal, and the Prime Minister 
of Finland. All kinds of speculations appear in the newspapers as to what I 
discussed with President Eisenhower or later, with Mr. Khrushchev. Now 
obviously, I cannot, in answer to questions here or elsewhere, give out the content 
of confidential talks; it will be impossible for any talks to take place with other 
leaders if those talks were reported in this way, publicly. Nevertheless, I shall go 
some distance, to some extent, in telling the House about the approach I made to 
these talks, not the content of the talks. 

For instance, I had many hours’ talks with President Eisenhower and naturally 
we discussed a large number of questions beginning always with the world 
situation, the prospects of the summit meeting, disarmament, lessening of tension 
in the world and going on to individual areas of the world and discussing them. 
Fortunately for us, we have no problem with the United States to discuss; we 
have no problems with the Soviet Union to discuss — no controversies or problems. 
So we discussed broad issues. 

(Mr. Speaker in the Chair) 

I was asked the moment President Eisenhower went away. Did you ask him 
help for the Five Year Plan? These matters are being discussed by our 
representatives with the representatives of other countries and of the United States. 
They are more or less public matters. But so far as I am concerned, I thought it 
highly improper that I should embarrass our distinguished guest by asking him to 
do this or that for us. That is not my way of approaching these questions. And 
although some people did not perhaps believe it — it is a fact that we discussed 
everything including our Five Year Plans — I did not ask him precisely and definitely 
to come and help us. He knows exactly our needs. At that moment it was not the 
right thing for me to do. It is a minor matter because we have understood; he 
understood me and I understood him. I do not normally go about making demands, 
especially from distinguished guests who come here. 

So also with Mr. Khrushchev. Our talks lasted — I do not know — for three or 
four hours or may be it was more than that; five hours altogether, and we discussed 
every subject within our ken. Again, we started all our talks always now-a-days 
with the summit, what is going to happen there, with disarmament, the prospects 
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of disarmament for the reduction of world tension, plus, both with President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev, the tremendous revolutionary upheavals 
happening in Africa, a most important thing in the world today, and with other 
world questions with which we are not directly related but we are related because 
they affect the world. 

People thought no doubt that I would talk at length with Mr. Khrushchev 
about our troubles with China and that I would appeal to him or beg of him or 
request him to come to our help or bring pressure on China. I am rather surprised 
that people should think so. At any rate, that is not my idea of diplomacy or of 
treating a distinguished guest in this way. As a matter of world survey and our 
own problems, I did refer to our border troubles, with him, and very briefly in 
half a dozen sentences perhaps. I told him that this is our case; it is all for your 
inlormation. Because I felt that not to refer to it was itself wrong w hen we were 
discussing our problems. But I did not ask him to do this or that for us; I did not 
ask him to bring pressures to bear. That, I thought was none of my business. It 
is for them to consider what they are going to do and how r they are going to do it. 
There the matter ended. It was a brief talk on this subject, maybe lasting a few 
minutes. 

The only thing that I can say about these talks is this. Whether it was President 
Eisenhower or whether it was Mr. Khrushchev, they were good enough to be 
exceedingly friendly to India, to us, and to our aims and objectives. That is all 
that I wanted and it would have been embarrassing for me, — and for the other 
party, to try to put questions to either of them and demand an answer. That is 
not the way, I think, the right way, to behave. 

So, this question of our answer to the Chinese Government had no relation to 
Mr. Khrushchev. It so happened that the answer had been sent three or four days 
betore. Naturally the letter and the note had already gone, and it was delivered 
just about that time. 

I should like to refer to another matter. In the course of the criticisms, some 
hon. Members referred, and referred repeatedly particularly to one item, — to the 
failure of our diplomats in China and the failure of our defence, not now, but in 
the last ten years. I would wish that our diplomatic personnel were not mentioned 
in this way in our debates. They cannot of course say anything nor indeed can 
we say very much or lay on the Table of the House as to what were the reports 
that they sent or not. It is not quite fair. I would however say this: that broadly 
speaking, persons in our diplomatic service, more especially our senior diplomats, 
have a veiy high position in the diplomatic world. They compare very favourably 
with their brother diplomats from other countries. They are respected everywhere 
and respected not merely because they convey messages from us — anybody can 
do it but because they are men of worth, of understanding, understanding our 

point of view and understanding the other point of view, and they have done great 
service to us. 
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I would say this. So far as China is concerned, because we have always 
attached great importance to the relations of India and China, we have sent our 
senior most and best men there. It is a record of our highest class men going 
there. One of them who was there at the crucial moment of the change of 
Government there, with the success of the revolution, is now a Member of 
Parliament. 85 The ones who went before him or after, especially after, have been 
our senior and experienced diplomats, 86 and we are very grateful to them for the 
very fine work they have done in exceedingly difficult circumstances. 

So far as our defence is concerned, that is a larger issue. But during this 
period of ten years or so, that have elapsed, the responsibility of defence for 
anything that has happened is of the smallest. In fact, it is not at all their 
responsibility. Whatever basic policies we have followed are the responsibilities 
of the Government, or, to limit them still further, they are the responsibilities of 
the Foreign Minister and the Prime Minister; if you like, of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet. But in the final analysis, certainly they are 
responsibilities of the Foreign Minister and the Prime Minister. Therefore, while 
this House is completely justified in criticising the Foreign Minister on the ground 
of policy, I do not think it is quite fair to drag in others who had no responsibility 
and no immediate contact with that policy. 

Now, one thing has surprised me; that in the course of this long debate, 
reference has been made so often to this letter of invitation. I do not remember — 
I may be wrong of course— any hon. Member referring to the long note which 
accompanied that letter. The note was, as I said, dated the 12th of February, and 
signed by the Ambassador on that date. The letter contains no policy. It is the 
note that contains the policy of the Government of India in regard to this affair. It 
is a long note which took weeks of consideration, hard thinking, revision, etc., 
and finalising. No reference was made to it. You talked about reversal of policy; 
you talked about national humiliation and all that. But the paper that contains that 
policy was not referred to at all in this House. It was a carefully drafted document 
and that has been set aside, and the mere fact taken that we have invited Premier 
Chou En-lai. It seems to be very odd. That letter was just a kind of addendum to 
the note. It is the note that contains the policy, that contains our clear enunciation 
of where the Government of India stands in this matter. Now, as nobody has 
referred to it, I presume.... 

Dr. Sushila Nayar: 87 No reference was made by the Opposition, but it was 

referred to by us. 

85. Sardar K . M Panikkar. 

86. R. K. Nehru, 1955-58. 

87. Congress, Lok Sabha MP from Jhansi,UP. See also p. 95, fti. 30. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry; I stand corrected. 

Sucheta Kripalani : 88 If I may say so, even Shri Masani had a word of praise 

for it. 

Surendranath Dwivedy: It was referred to generally, but there was no 

disagreement on the contents of that note. 

Braj Raj Singh: Because it was appreciated. (Interruption), 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am sorry. My point is, when you talk about policy, so far as 
policy is concerned, it is contained in that note and note only. You may object to 
my invitation, if you like. That is a matter of opinion, but it has nothing to do with 
policy. They used big words — reversal of policy — and in big terms — what Shri 
Masani said, what Acharya Kripalani said and to some extent what Shri Asoka 
Mehta said and others said. Surely one should say whether one agrees with the 
policy laid down in the note or not. As I said, it may be a wrong step, in the 
opinion of some Members, that I invited the Chinese Premier, criticise it if you 
like, but that is not a step of policy. One must distinguish between these two 
things. 

Now, I should like to refer to another matter. They have said that I have gone 
back on what I have said. I do not wish to weary the House by quoting what I 
have said previously on this occasion, but because this charge has been made so 
much I am compelled to do it. Broadly speaking, I have always said — not only 
about Premier Chou En-lai, but everybody — that I am always prepared to meet 
anybody, subject to convenience, subject to something; but I shall never say 
no. Of course, sometimes a meeting may be more desirable and sometimes less 
desirable, but I never say “no’ to a meeting, because that is the training I have 
had throughout my lifetime. 

I have always distinguished between adhering to a policy and refusing to deal 
with the opponent or the enemy. If I have faith in myself, my people and my 
policy, I can meet anybody and discuss it. It is only people who lack faith in 
themselves who dare not talk about something to somebody whom they dislike. 
Politics is not a matter of likes and dislikes: if you dislike somebody’s face, you 
would not see him. We represent great countries. When one country is faced 
with conflict or possible conflict with another country, it is no good condemning 
this country or that country. A people and a country should never be condemned. 

ay it down as a proposition. Its policy may go wrong; its Government may be 
opposed, but we should never condemn a whole people. 

88. Congress, MP from New Delhi, Delhi. 
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FIRM BUT FLEXIBLE 



(FROM THE TIMES OF INDIA, 18 FEBRUARY 1960) 

Rajendra Singh: 89 Who has condemned? To whom are you referring? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is one of the basic things that I have learnt. We never — 
some people might have in the opposition benches — condemned the British people 
throughout our long struggle. We fought them — we did not condemn them — and 
we made friends with them when the time came. 

I have proceeded on this basis always and more especially in this particular 
case of India and China, which raises world issues of enormous significance, 
two mighty countries in Asia facing each other in conflict with each other, having 
this tremendous dispute which, as I said previously, may not be a matter of 
weeks or months, but may be a matter of years and generations, if necessary. 
These are big things, because neither China can put us down nor can we put 
down China. It is patent. If that is so, one has to proceed thinking, not of short 
exhibitions of temper, but on the long-term basis, how we are to maintain our 

89. PSP, MP from Chapra, Bihar. 
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honour, dignity, integrity and everything that counts for us, and yet always, keep 
the door open for some way out of this conflict. It may take years before you can 
pass through that door or anybody else can, but it should never be closed. That is 
my experience from such history as I have learnt and such experience as I have 
gathered. 

I have met many of the great leaders — political and other — of the world and 
tried to learn from them, I have read some books also about this subject and most 
of all, during the last half a century, I have lived through historic epochs. To no 
small extent, many hon. Members here and I have ourselves been actors in the 
great drama of India. So, with such experience as we have got, we have to face 
issues. We have to face an issue today of a greater magnitude than any we have 
faced previously. It is not casual talk I am indulging in, because as I said, in the 
context of history, two of the biggest countries of Asia and of the world, I say, 
have come face to face with each other, angrily face to face with each other. 
What are going to be the consequences? I do not know. I cannot peep into 
history, into the future. But I do know that when such a thing occurs, it requires 
all the wisdom, all the strength and perseverance of a nation to face such a 
contingency. I have pleaded for that wisdom and at the same time, tact and 
patience. 

What have I said about this matter previously? Hon. Members quoting my 
previous statements, have said that I would meet him when a meeting would bear 
fruit. Even there, I never denied that I will not meet him. I said on the 5th November: 

“This business of meeting. My general approach, our general approach, again 
if I may refer to my dim and distant Gandhian past, is always to meet, always to 
discuss, to avoid strong language, but to be prepared always for strong action in 
so far as one can be prepared, and above all avoid, getting excited and afraid." 
With all respect, I would venture to present these sentiments of mine to some 
hon. Members opposite. 

Then, on the 16th November, I wrote to Premier Chou En-lai: 

“I am always ready to meet and discuss with Your Excellency the outstanding 
differences between our countries and explore avenues of friendly settlement. . . 
It is necessary, therefore, that some preliminary steps are taken and the foundation 
for our discussions laid.” 91 

On that very day, 16th November, I spoke in the Lok Sabha as follows: 
“Premier Chou En-lai also suggested in his letter that the Prime Ministers might 
hold talks in the immediate future to discuss the boundary question and other 
outstanding issues between the two countries. I have always expressed my 
willingness to discuss any matter in dispute. But, if such a meeting is to bear 


90. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 227. 

91. See White Paper No. Ill, pp. 47-5 1 . Also available in SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 
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fruit, as we want it to, we should first concentrate our immediate efforts at 
reaching an interim understanding, as suggested.” 

So, I should like the House to observe that at no time have I said that I will 
not meet. It always depends on certain circumstances, in a changing situation. 
(Interruptions) 

Rajendra Singh rose — 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not prepared to give in. Allow me to proceed. 

An Hon. Member: Sit down! 

Rajendra Singh: Look at the behaviour of some hon.Members! 

Speaker: The hon. Member will resume his seat. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have listened to strong language from the opposite side, 
objectionable language and unparliamentary language, if I may say so, and I would 
beg of them now to listen to some parliamentary language. (Interruptions) 

Hem Barua: When he says there has been strong language from the opposition, it 
means that there was first strong language from the other side. 

Speaker: The proceedings will show where strong language has been used. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: On the 27th November, I said in the Lok Sabha: 

“It is true that, much as one might desire a meeting, that meeting itself, 
unless it is held under proper circumstances or a proper atmosphere, with some 
kind of background and preparation, may lead to nothing. It may fail; it may do 
harm. It is a matter of judgment. It is true that any such meeting which has the 
faintest resemblance to carrying out the behests of another party is absolutely 
wrong. I do not wish to delay anything. I am not trying to escape from the very 
idea of a meeting. I want it. I welcome it as early as possible, but there must be 
some preparation, some ground for it.” 92 

In the Rajya Sabha, I said on the 22nd December: 

“The point that is brought out throughout that letter (the letter of Premier 
Chou En-lai) is a strong desire to meet. So far as I am concerned, whenever 
the time comes, whenever it is suitable, I shall avail myself of that opportunity, 
because the issues are too serious for any other course to be adopted.”^ 3 

92. See SWJN/SS/54/p. 539. 

93. See SWJN/SS/55/p. 354. 
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In my reply to Premier Chou En-lai on the 21st December, 94 I said: 

“I am always ready to meet and discuss with your Excellency the outstanding 
differences between our countries and explore the avenues of settlement. 
How can we, Mr. Prime Minister, reach an agreement on principles when 
there is such complete disagreement about the facts? I would, therefore, 
prefer to wait for your promised reply to my letter of September 26 and our 
note of November, before we discuss what should be the next step. I wish to 
add that it is entirely impossible for me to proceed to Rangoon or any other 
place within the next few days.” 

Then, at a Press Conference, on the 8th January a question was asked of 

__.95 

me. 

“Do you project a meeting between yourself and Chou En-lai at some date 
near enough?” 

The answer was: 

“I am not projecting the meeting at present, but I cannot rule it out. It depends 
on circumstances because, as I said, we do not, I hope, act in terms of closing 
any doors which would help. I don’t rule it out at all but, at the present moment, 
that is not in view.” 

That is to say, the meeting. I was asked further about the conditions for a 
meeting. My reply was: 

“I don’t think it will be proper for me to lay down conditions 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
this must be done, this kind of thing. When two countries take up those rigid 
attitudes, then any question of considering a matter becomes difficult. All kinds 
of things happen. National prestige is involved, apart from other things.” 

Finally, a straight question: 

“Does it follow that you would be prepared to meet Mr. Chou En-lai 
unconditionally?” 

My answer: 

“It means, first of all, that I am prepared to meet anybody in the wide world. 
There is nobody whom I am not prepared to meet. That is number one. The 
second is, one wants to meet people when one thinks that the meeting will produce 
results, good results, and not bad results. These are the two main considerations. 
One does not rush to a meeting simply because a meeting is talked about. A 
meeting may be mistimed, misjudged and, therefore, produce bad results. On the 
other hand, if there is any chance of a good result, a meeting should be agreed to. 

So, it is difficult for me to say precisely when, where and under what 
conditions, a meeting might take place, but I cannot rule it out.” 

94. See White Paper No. Ill , pp. 58-59. Also available in SWJN/SS/55/pp. 321-323. 

95. See SWJN/SS/56/item 6. 
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Here is a series of quotations from what I have said in the Lok Sabha, in the 
Rajya Sabha and in the press conference, and you will see the same stream of 
thought running in my mind — never refuse the meeting and try to get the meeting 
in the best of circumstances, as good circumstances as possible, and consider 
from time to time whether it is more desirable or less desirable. 

When Premier Chou En-lai invited me to meet him within a week or so at 
Rangoon, apart from the physical difficulty' of my going to Rangoon, I reacted 
against this proposal — I did not like it — for a variety of reasons. I did not quite 
see why I should go to Rangoon or anywhere else for that meeting but, above all, 
I did not like this, well, shall I say, “come next week” business; and above all, the 
invitation to the meeting was contained in a document, in a letter which laid down 
the Chinese view-point, and it wanted some principles, etc., settled so as to meet 
to discuss some principles. Now, if I had accepted that meeting, it would not 
have committed me, of course, to anything, but the background was the Chinese 
letter to me. That would have been the background, although I was not committed 
to it. I wanted to clear that up. I was not going to him with that document, 
because I did not agree with that document, and I wanted to wait as I have said, 
for a subsequent longer letter in reply to my letter of September 24th. That is 
why I said “I shall consider this question later.” So, when the letter and other 
papers came and we considered this and we drafted a reply to be sent, we felt — 
I felt and my colleagues in the Cabinet Committee felt — that since we have 
discussed this for a considerable time, it would be desirable in the balance to 
propose a meeting in India between Premier Chou En-lai and myself. Now, my 
letter to him does not commit him to anything, that is our case, just as his letter 
has not committed me. But it does make a difference on the basis “after this letter 
we meet.” a considerable difference, to my meeting after his letter. 

Hem Barua: Where is the difference in facts? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Hon Members opposite, well, I do not challenge their greater 
wisdom in these matters. ... 

Hem Barua: I am not referring to our wisdom. I want to make one submission. 
Whatever the Prime Minister has read, is that a vindication of the criticism 
levelled by the Opposition? We said that no purpose would be served by a 
meeting to discuss the principles unless and until differences on facts are 
resolved. Till then we should not meet. Where are the differences on facts; 
we wanted to know that. We did not say that he should not meet Premier 
Chou; but, at the same time, facts are there to be resolved. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am very sorry that my reading out all this has not been 
completely absorbed by the hon. Member’s mind yet. That is my difficulty. My 
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difficulty is, and I am quite frank with you, that there are certain vested interests 
opposing any settlement between India and China. I am quite frank. (Interruptions) 

Rajendra Singh: I condemn it. 

Hem Barua: Where is the question of vested interest... (Interruptions) 

Goray: The only vested interest is our love for this country. There is no other 
vested interest. 

Tyagi: It is a political interest. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: By vested interest. I mean mental, psychological interest, and 
not vested interest.... 

Hem Barua: The Prime Minister has failed to clarify this issue. Whenever he 
accuses our wisdom or our intellect, we have not yet submitted to that 
accusation. He failed to make the issue clear before us. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Am I, Sir, as I have done in fact, meekly [sic] to its ten to 
charges of dishonour and unfairness? 

Some Hon. Members: Shame, shame. (Interruptions) 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Is it the idea of the opposition that I should patiently listen 
when they say that I am bringing about national humiliation? I would rather be 
unwise than be a traitor to this country. These are charges brought against me 
and if I speak calmly on this subject in this House, it does not mean that I do not 
feel strongly about this subject. I honour this House and its conventions; therefore, 
I speak calmly. I am angry at the kind of things that have been said in this House, 
not only angry at what has been said from the other side but from this side too. I 
think it is unbecoming. 

Rajendra Singh: You concede that now. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order. Let him go on. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am endeavouring to reply.... 

Rajendra Singh: We concede that you are the first patriot in the country. We 
do not challenge your patriotism. 
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An Hon. Member: Order, order. 

Hem Barua: Why should they say "Order, order”? 

Jawaharlai Nehru: I did not interrupt a single Member when he spoke, 
except.... (Interruptions) I cannot understand why Hon. Members cannot listen 
patiently when they do not like something. 

Speaker: I have always said that the Hon. Minister must be allowed to go on, 
and if they have any serious points of doubt, at the end of the speech, if I 
consider that any clarification is necessary, I shall allow one or two questions. 

Hem Barua rose — 

Jawaharlai Nehru: There is no question of any clarification. I am not giving in to 
anybody. Sir, I appeal to you, if I do not give in, can another Hon. Member get up 
and go on interrupting me? 

Speaker: No. 

Jawaharlai Nehru: For six days or five days I have listened to this debate, and 
except once.... 

Speaker: I can only say this much. No side should cast aspersions on the 
honesty or the motives of the other side. All of us are engaged in the common 
endeavour to see that this matter is amicably settled. 

Jawaharlai Nehru: May I enquire, when we are called dishonourable persons, 
when we are said to betray the country, is that an aspersion or not? 

Speaker: It is. 

Hem Barua: I did not dispute the honesty.... 

Speaker: Order, order, I am anxious that neither side need attribute motives 
to the other side. The doubt is as to what are the changed circumstances 
which have necessitated such a kind of policy of requesting that he may 
come here. That is a legitimate ground and the hon. Minister may explain it. 
Beyond that, to say that the hon. Minister has let down the country, or done 
something else, or attributing motives is not right, nor is it necessary for this 
side to say that others have a vested interest. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: What I said was this. I should like to explain myself. Some 
hon. Members — I am not referring to all hon. Members of the opposition, but 
certainly some individuals here — are so passionately committed to the cold war 
attitude. That is what I call a vested interest, that is, this cold war attitude of Shri 
Masani, for instance, Shri Masani and I, I regret to say, are farther removed than 
any two human-beings can be, in thought, Shri Masani dislikes any kind of a step 
taken by any country, not by India alone, which might reduce tension. You see it 
is a basic attitude. While I proceed with this, I will say this. It is not a question of 
vested interest of property and money but of mental commitment to certain 
ideologies. Now, for instance, take another vested interest of the other kind, that 
is, of the Communist Party.... (Interruption) 

Braj Raj Singh: Poor fellows! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: They quite fail to understand a national movement, a national 
feeling, a national upsurge in the country.. ..(Interruption). Here are two. 
(Interruption). That is what I meant. This cold war attitude, I think, not only 
now but always is a wrong attitude. 

Ranga : 96 Attitudes are common to all (Interruption). 

Jaw aharlal Nehru: I am making a general statement that the cold war approach is 
always and, I say, inevitably a wrong approach whatever happens. That does not 
mean weakening in meeting an opponent or an enemy. Of course, not. But that 
mental attitude towards cold war is the one basic lesson that I, and I hope others, 
learnt from Gandhiji. I do not mean to say that I have acted up to that lesson 
always. That is my feeling. I lose my temper and do all kinds of things. 

Ranga: We are all comrades in the same way. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But I do believe that that is a right attitude when dealing with 
individuals, groups or nations. More particularly when you have to deal with the 
conflicts of big nations that attitude has very far-reaching consequences. When 
you have to think of that in the context of the world today you have to be very 
careful. Any man with the least sense of responsibility should realise this attitude, 
which increases tension, bitterness and hatred, is not a good attitude. It may end 
ultimately in the destruction of the world and so on. So, I was venturing to say 
that this mental attitude is wrong. It may be honestly held. I do not say that 
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people who indulge in cold war are dishonest. But it is an attitude which comes in 
the way, apart from its being basically wrong, because the cold war is based on 
violence and hatred. The hatred may be justified in the sense that the other party 
may be wrong. But nevertheless it is a wrong attitude. 

Secondly, apart from being a wrong attitude, it closes one’s mind and prevents 
considering a changing situation as it changes. We have got a fixed mind which 
was fixed, let us say five or ten years ago. The situation may change but we 
apply the same canons of interpretation to it. So, I would venture to say that in 
regard to these border issues if this House approves of the note that we have sent 
that is the policy. That is the policy note. I take it, if I understand it, that people so 
approve it. I am not quite sure of hon. Members of the Communist Party as to 
whether they approve it or not. I do not know because their approach is somewhat 
different. But there it is. 

The Communist Party has been carrying on a big propaganda that the two 
Prime Ministers must meet. If there is anything which would prevent any meeting 
it is that propaganda of theirs so far as I am concerned because it is obvious that 
their objective in their propaganda is something entirely different from my proposal. 
There are trying to hide, if I may use the word without disrespect, their opinions 
and feelings on this subject, not to express them clearly enough — some of them, 
not all — by shouting, “Let the two Prime Ministers meet.” Then they need not 
say anything about the question. But it is not on that basis or on that argument 
that I have proceeded. After all, I have to explain. 

I do not know if this meeting will take place. I hope it will. But anyhow I 
thought it my duty and in the Committee my colleagues thought it our duty to 
take this step. We took it after full consideration of its consequences. Then if we 
took that step people objected to it saying, “What? You say that he will be our 
honoured guest.” What else, may I ask? How else can we treat anybody whom 
we invite to this country? How else? Here again comes that cold war mentality of 
hatred. No reason, no logic, no graciousness and things are said here which, if I 
may say so, bring little credit to India. It brings little credit to India to say these 
things, which could be repeated, about the leaders of great nations with whom 
we may be in conflict. How do we speak of those leaders? 

May I say what I have just now said, that we must never speak ill of a whole 
people. So also, we must not speak ill of the leaders who represent those people. 
For the moment they are not individuals. They represent those people. I may be 
a person with many failings and you may condemn me. You may do many things. 
But I feel sure that even those who have not a particular soft comer for me will 
resent if any outsider insulted me, the Prime Minister of India, because then I 
become a symbol of this Parliament of India apart from my failing. So, others are 
also symbols and something should not be said which bars any consideration of 
any problem, which closes people’s mind and which brings in too much passion 
and anger. That is all that I have to submit. That does not mean our not criticising 
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the policy of another Government or opposing it or fighting it. 

I think it was Shri Masani and perhaps some other hon. Members too who 
talked about forming a bloc of South Eastern Asian countries, of Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia and India. I do not know if this is some kind of revival of the old idea 
of a third force. 

Braj Raj Singh: That is not. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is not, 

Brai Raj Singh: Can't be. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Whatever it may be, I should like the House to consider that 
this kind of thing means nothing at all. First of all, I am happy to say, we are in 
the closest friendly relations with these countries with Nepal, Burma, Indonesia, 
Ceylon etc. This kind of reference to other countries in this fashion is often 
found rather irritating by those countries as if we want to dragoon them into 
something. They do not like it. They are independent countries, very friendly to 
us often with common interests. But the moment any element comes in “Oh! 
they want to exercise some pressure on us Oh! they are in trouble; they want our 
help” — whatever it may — there is this element of making them do something 
which they may not like to do. That is never a right approach to any country, if I 
know anything about relations between two countries. There are all kinds of 
pressures — pressures on all countries, on our country, on their countries. To 
imagine that they would yield to some pressure, is not correct. They have to 
judge according to their situations, internal and external politics. The main thing 
that we aim at is friendly relations, cooperative relations and I am glad that we 
have got them. 

I do not wish to say much regarding defence, that is, the border question. 
We have already informed the House that we have to adopt in regard to defence 
not only a short view, the immediate dangers, to protect ourselves, but the long 
view also. We cannot exhaust our energy, our strength, in some short view and 
have nothing left for the long view. So, both views have to be taken, and 
undoubtedly they involve burdens on us, and I am sure the House will agree to 
our carrying those burdens because, after all, the basic policy of every country, 
the basic foreign policy of every country is to protect itself; other policies come 
later. I have talked about various approaches to foreign policy, but the basic 
approach of foreign policy is always to guard the interests of the country, other 
things follow it. Of course, we want to guard those interests, not in a narrow 
way, not in that type of ultra-nationalist way which does not look at the world, 
but we want that to fit in with world developments and world peace and all that; 
and in fact, in the long run it is those world interests that also come to our help. 
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So, looking at defence from this point of view, it is not for me to tell you, and I 
cannot tell you, what exact steps we take on our borders, because that kind of 
thing is not said in the public, but we are taking all the necessary steps available 
to us on our borders. We are trying to build roads, airports etc., whatever it 
may be. 

I think it was Shri Bhakt Darshan' who again repeated this business of 
foreign aircraft flying over our territory. I believe he said that some ex-servicemen, 
ex-soldiers had told him so. Now, I can assure him that our Air Force is very 
vigilant in this matter, and our Air Force has assured us that no such thing has 
happened. Apart from the fact that our own aircraft are flying frequently there — 
it is very difficult for an average man to distinguish aircraft at 30,000 feet; no 
doubt, it is 30 to 40 thousand feet — apart from that, this is a route by which the 
Soviet service flies to India twice or three times a week, I forget how often — the 
TU 104 — and they see the strange thing coming. Apart from that, when Mr. 
Voroshilov and Mr. Khrushchev came here, there were so many flights in that 
connection to bring them, their parties, to bring things for them, take back things, 
constant flights, and therefore they probably mistook this for some kind of foreign, 
enemy aircraft which was intruding on our air space. 

I need not say much about the situation in the Naga Hills Tuensang Division. 

I think that certainly it is infinitely better than it has been in the past. Nevertheless, 
it is true that sporadic troubles take place and it is exceedingly difficult to put an 
end to them. But the major improvement there is not more or less of this kind of 
sporadic trouble, but a change, I think, in the mind of the Naga people, which is 
the real, basic, helpful thing that is happening, and I hope that will bear fruit. 

Now, I should like this House to consider our problems in that larger context 
of the world. We can never forget the world, we are too closely knit to it to 
separate ourselves, and in the world today the major thing that is happening is 
this approach of the leaders of rival countries trying to find a way out, trying to 
go ahead with disarmament and solve or lessen the tension which exists. This is 
of tremendous significance because, if this is not done and if the world continues 
in any other way, then all our problems will be solved by vast destruction which 
is not the destruction of war, but practically, if these atomic and nuclear weapons 
are used, a curse on the world from which it cannot recover even — this atomic 
radiation spreading out and creeping everywhere. Therefore, these are of the 
utmost importance, and therefore we should endeavour in our own way to help. 
We cannot do very much, we are not among the World Powers in the sense of 
military prowess or financial prowess; nevertheless it so happens that we have 
gained some prestige in the world as a people, as a country which is devoted to 
peace, and that is one reason also why the problems affect us, whether they are 
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of Pakistan, or whether they are of China.. We have to face these problems 
bravely, we have to face them with strength, not giving in, not surrendering, but 
we have always to remember that our language and approach fits in with the 
temper of the world which aims towards peace today. So, we have today to look 
at it in this big way. 

One of the big things that is happening today in the world, one of the very big 
things, is the revolutionary ferment in Africa. Recently we had this French Atomic 
test in the Sahara. Well, it is a deplorable thing, I think, deplorable by itself, 
deplorable because it begins another series of atomic tests and we must regret it, 
and we have tried our best, and the United Nations, indeed, have expressed 
themselves previously against it. But far bigger than this French atomic test in 
Africa is what the people of Africa are doing today, rising up, sometimes rightly, 
sometimes wrongly if you like, but nevertheless in a state of tremendous upheaval. 
That is what is happening, and it is obvious that so far as we are concerned, our 
hearts and our good wishes must go out to them in this tremendous upheaval. 

In this connection, all kinds of new problems will arise in Africa affecting the 
world. One of the biggest problems has been the racial problem. The House 
knows how the South African Union Government has fixed its policy on the basis 
of racial discrimination and a master race and apartheid etc. We have suffered, 
the people of Indian descent have suffered from it, but far more the Africans 
have suffered from it. Now, what is going to happen in Africa when the greater 
part of Africa consists of independent nations standing on their dignity, not 
accepting in the slightest degree any kind of racial discrimination, well, the future 
will show. But obviously, things will not remain as they are today. 

In this connection, may I say that I welcome the recent statement made by 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, Mr. Macmillan , 98 addressing the two 
Houses of Parliament in Cape Town. It was, in so far as policy is concerned 
about racial discrimination, a clear and forthright statement. Naturally we feel 
strongly about this, and I earnestly hope that what Mr. Macmillan has said will be 
the firm policy in all the countries over which Britain holds sway. 

I would wish that some of the leaders of the African people who are in 
detention or in prison, leaders of note, leaders of influence without whom no 
settlement can be made, are released, because unless they are released there can 
be no settlement of these problems. 

Then I would say just a word about Goa. The first thin g is that I should like 
to assure the House, because there appears to be some misapprehension, that we 
are going to take no steps which in any sense might prejudice the liberation of the 
Goan people. We have been, to some extent, rather restrained from taking any 
further steps, because we have been waiting, to some extent, for the decision of 
the World Court. The problem before the World Court has nothing to do directly 

98. Harold Macmillan. He addressed both Houses of Parliament on 3 February 1960. 
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with Goa; it has to do with Nager Haveli. Nevertheless, it has been a restraining 
factor in our consideration of this important problem. That decision, I hope, will 
come within a month or so. 

Another subject which has been dealt with at some length in the debate, or at 
any rate, referred to repeatedly, was the question of corruption. Now, if you deal 
with the question of corruption, there can be no two views about it, that every 
possible and feasible method should be employed to deal with it, to suppress it 
and to put an end to it. 

Shri Asoka Mehta seemed to imply that I denied that there was corruption. 
Of course, he has got a very wrong impression. What I have said repeatedly is 
that while there is a good deal of corruption in our administrative services and 
elsewhere, I do think that the references made to it give it greater importance, 
that is, it appears by these references to be more widespread than actually it is. I 
certainly think that in the higher services the standards are fairly high. I do not 
deny that cases occur. In fact... 

Braj Raj Singh: Not very high. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In fact, since we established a Special Police Establishment to 
deal with this matter, they have had a good deal of success in this. I do not know 
if hon. Members pay much attention to monthly hand-outs that are put in the 
Parliament Library from the Special Police Establishment as well as annual reports. 
Anyhow, a new annual report will be coming out, I think, in a month or so. 

Rajendra Singh: I submit that the integrity of the Police Department, however 

high it may be, is not above suspicion. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The hon. Member may also suspect sometimes the judiciary. I 
am not saying that only the police should deal with it, but it is the police that start 
cases, our Intelligence Departments. If they are not good, change them. But you 
cannot deal with them in an ad hoc way. 

Anyhow, 1 should like to give some brief report. I am placing a note on the 
Table of the House, a note called Review of the Work done during the year 1959’ 
by the Special Police Establishment. [“Placed in Library. See No. LT- 19 19/60”]. 

The number of cases relating to bribery, corruption etc. was 917 in 1959, 
including pending cases from the year before. 1671 cases were investigated during 
1959. Of these, 264 were sent for trial, 501 were reported for departmental 
action, and 101 were dropped for want of proof. Of the cases sent to trial, 190 
resulted in conviction of the 363 sent for departmental proceedings, 325 resulted 
in punishment, 1 1 64 public servants, including 207 gazetted officers were involved 
in the new cases of 1959. 118 Government servants were convicted in courts, 
including 10 gazetted officers. Among private persons convicted, as the House 
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well knows, were Ramkrishna Dalmia^ and Haridas Mundhra. Monthly press 
releases are being issued about the work of the Special Police Establishment, and 
copies of these are sent to the Library of Parliament. I shall place a note on this. 

The question that was really arising is about the proposal to have a tribunal, 
standing independent tribunal. I have ventured to say in the other House and here 
too in answer to questions that I do not think this is desirable or feasible. Some 
very eminent people with high qualifications, judicial and other, have also advised 
me that this is not a feasible proposition even under the Constitution of India. 
Apart from the constitutional difficulty, I cannot understand — there may be other 
ways — how this particular proposal can be said to be a helpful one. I think that if 
a tribunal sits down and invites applications from all over, then complaints will 
simply paralyse the administration, and there will be hardly any work done, and 
all the mind of the country and everything w ill be involved in these arguments, 
charges and counter-charges. So, I cannot understand that particular proposal. 1 
can, of course, understand, any specific charge which has been made being 
investigated by any suitable tribunal, whatever it may. That is a right thing. 

You have, at the present moment, a certain apparatus, whatever it may be. 
police etc., the law and so on. Anybody can take a person to a court for it. 
although I must confess that that apparatus is a slow-moving one. We want to 
expedite it. We want your help, your suggestions to do it. If any other proposal is 
there for us to consider, let us consider it. But one thing I cannot understand is 
this. A specific proposal, a specific charge, can be investigated. But one cannot 
investigate charges which are not charges but just vague declamations. 

I remember, I hope I am right, that my hon. friend Shri Tyagi many years 
ago talked about corruption and my old colleague Shri C. D. Deshmukh replied to 
it saying it is no good making these vague charges, bring the specific instance, 
and I shall enquire. 

Tyagi: I was on these benches then, not a Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Naturally, if he had been a Minister, he would not have said 
that. But there it is. Wherever it is, one can enquire into charges that are made. 
There are procedures. This Government, and this House, in fact, have taken 
action in regard to enquiries about big action, in the past, involving some of the 
most important persons in the land. 

Braj Raj Singh: Certain charges have been made during the course of the 
debate. Is the Prime Minister prepared to constitute some sort of tribunal for 
enquiring into those charges? 

99. Founder of Dalmia-Jain Group of Industries. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I am glad the hon. Member has reminded me of what he said, 
I remember he referred to the U.P. Minister, and a contract being given to his 
son. 100 Is that the case? 

Braj Raj Singh: Of course. I was not allowed to name the Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I had forgotten about that matter. So, I am grateful to my hon. 
friend. When this matter was raised, as is usually done by me. I immediately 
wrote to the Chief Minister and to the Minister concerned and others. While we 
were enquiring into this matter, which enquiry I continued, a case for libel or a 
kind of defamation was started against the persons who made the charges. Those 
cases are still going on. This matter was also referred. I think, to the Election 
Commissioner, in a slightly different context. That is also going on. However, I 
proceeded with my own way of enquiry. Whether it is satisfactory or not, it is 
for the House to judge. I did not wish to interfere when the case was going on in 
the law courts, but I got all the charges, with such evidence as could be stated by 
those who made the charges; I had answers to these charges; I did not look into 
them; I did not think myself competent to do so. Having got all that, I sent them 
to the Law Minister, and the Law Minister examined them very thoroughly and 
wrote a long note on it which I sent to the Chief Minister; and it was shown to 
the people who made the charges; it was shown to the Governor. I was in a 
difficulty. I could not publish it because the case was going on. That is my 
difficulty. And it is still going on. But, in that particular note, I must say, since I 
am asked, although I do not wish to come in the way of the law 

Dr. Sushila Nayar: It would not be right for the Prime Minister to express an 
opinion when the cases are sub judice. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am inhibited from saying it. 

Speaker: He need not give us the benefit of his conclusions at this stage. 
Jawaharlal Nehru: I am saying that I sent all this.... 

Easwara Iyer:"' 1 On a point of order. It would be unfair for the Prime Minister 
to say anything about a matter which is pending in the court. If he says that 
there is nothing in the charge, then the court may be influenced. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That has been my difficulty during all these months. Otherwise, 
I would have said many things, but I am merely saying this. 

100. See item 29. 

101. Independent, MP from Trivandrum, Kerala. 
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Ram Krishan Gupta: 102 May I know whether any such case has been received 
from the Punjab? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have received. In the past year or two, quite a number of 
things have come and they have been examined and reports have been issued. It 
is true one or two cases have come fairly recently — by ‘recently’, I mean in the 
last few weeks — and they are being dealt with now. 

Tyagi: I wonder if the Prime Minister has the authority to investigate cases 
which are forwarded to him by private persons about Ministers in the States. 
It is only a private matter. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is not a question of legal authority. My investigations only go 
to the extent: is there a prima facie case to be dealt with or otherwise I cannot go 
beyond that? I cannot punish a person. 

Speaker: I may say at once that it is the responsibility of the Centre to constantly 
watch — not to interfere — the manner in which the constitutional machinery 
works in the States. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

The other day a leader of the Swatantra Party, Shri V. P. Menon, said that he 
knew of partiality and impropriety occurring in the case of Congress Ministers. 
Whenever I see any such thing, I write to the party concerned: “Give me some 
information”. Immediately I had a letter sent to Shri V. P. Menon to enquire what 
this was about. He did send a reply which was not very helpful. He said, “I would 
like to look at the files etc.” As it is, he is prepared to make a statement without 
looking at the papers! However, I have inquired into this matter. This matter is 
twelve years old — the matter to which he referred — that is, 1948. It was a matter 
connected with his own Ministry, of which he was Secretary 103 and Sardar Patel 
was the Minister. I think it referred to some Ministers of the old Madhya Bharat 
Government and Vindhya Pradesh Government. I won’t go into details. But we 
inquired into it. We decided to start prosecutions; in fact, I am not quite sure if 
they were not started. The matter was then considered fully. I think it was referred 
to the Solicitor-General and the Attorney-General. It was considered by Sardar 
Patel, of course, and Shri Rajagopalachari. 104 They both sent up a note to me, a 


102. Congress, MP from Mahendragarh, Punjab. 

103. Secretary and for some time Adviser, to the Government of India, Ministry of States, 
1947-51. 

104. C. Rajagopalachari. 
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final note, saying “we considered fully these cases; there is no substance in 
them. This was the report of the Attorney-General too, and they should not be 
proceeded with”. I accepted their advice, the advice of senior colleagues and the 
Attorney-General. What could I do? They were all rather petty cases, petty in the 
sense that there was some confusion about travelling allowance etc. They were 
withdrawn. 

Another case was about a gentleman of the name of Sardar Narmada Prasad 
Singh. He was later involved in a much bigger case about insurance scandals and 
he absconded, and remained absconding for a long time. Then he was apprehended 
and he spent some time in prison. 

I mention this, that here after twelve years Shri V. P. Menon makes a 
statement 

Dr. Sushila Nayar: The gentleman concerned in the case was in the PSP at 

that time. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Maybe. It does not matter. 

Here Shri V. P. Menon, a prominent member of the Swatantra Party, throws 
out this charge of how Ministers have been misbehaving and committing 
improprieties. And when we go into this matter, we find it was a matter of twelve 
years ago when Shri V. P. Menon was Secretary of that Ministry, Sardar Patel 
was there, Shri Rajagopalachari was consulted, so was the Attorney-General, 
and a certain action was taken. It does seem to be rather unfair that these charges 
should be bandied about — thrown about — in this way. 

I have taken a lot of time, but there is just one major matter about which I 
should like to say something, that is, planning. Shri Asoka Mehta said that the 
President’s Address had given no indication about the outline of the Third Plan 
and when it would be available to the House. The National Development Council 
meeting is going to take place on the 19th and 20th of March. It is hoped that 
before the end of April, the Planning Commission will publish a Draft Outline of 
the Third Plan for consideration by Parliament. Meanwhile, as the House knows, 
there is an Informal Committee of Members of Parliament of all Parties which 
meets sometimes to consider the Third Plan. The tentative approaches to the 
Third Plan — I would repeat they are tentative; some of this information has appeared 
in the Press; I am repeating it more authoritatively — the tentative approaches of 
the Third Plan are (1) increase in national income of at least 5 per cent, per 
annum; (2) total investment of Rs. 9,950 crores; (3) in the public sector, investment 
of about Rs. 5,950 crores, with a total developmental outlay of Rs. 7,000 crores. 
The latter figure compares with Rs. 4,800 crores of the Second Plan as originally 
drawn up. In the private sector, including agriculture, small industry, housing as 
well as organised industry — investment of about Rs. 4,000 crores. This compares 
with the present estimate for the Second Plan of Rs. 3,300 crores. 
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At this stage, the plan for industry is being drawn up from the point of view 
of the economy as a whole, not public sector-private sector. What we require are 
physical targets. Distribution as between public and private sector would come 
later, keeping in view naturally the broad policies of Government in regard to 
such matters. Our approach broadly is that there is a broad policy, but then there 
is a pragmatic approach. We want to do the job and the sooner we do it the better, 
keeping in view that broad policy. Now Government are considering the lines 
along which the general public should be given an opportunity to contribute to a 
limited extent to the capital of State enterprises in industry and allied fields. 

It is obvious that this requires a very great effort, and I repeat something the 
Planning Commission has said — it is so obvious, but still I repeat it because it is 
important — .namely, the following conditions have to be fulfilled: (1) increase in 
agricultural production, (2) all public enterprises being carried out with economy 
and efficiency, yielding the maximum returns feasible, (3) in construction 
programes, the cost being kept to the minimum, (4) administrative efficiency and 
speed, and (5) maintenance of prices at reasonable levels. 

Now, Sir, I really am ashamed to take up so much time of the House, but 
they will bear with me for a little while more. We have come up against problems 
in a particular context for which there is no parallel. There is a parallel of industrial 
development, there is a parallel of planning in the Communist countries, but there 
is no parallel of this kind, of combination, of a measure of planning with this 
apparatus. That creates certain difficulties, in the highly developed countries, it 
was institutional reforms leading to the Welfare State, including a system of 
progressive taxation which was able to defeat growth of inequality, because 
normally when industrialisation takes place, if it is left unimpeded and unchecked, 
it leads to greater inequality. The rich become richer, the poor may not become 
poorer, but the gap widens. 

I am saying this because, it is very obvious, in this House some persons quite 
unconnected with modem thought and modem conditions talk about laissez faire 
and going back to an economy where there is no kind of planning or control. As 
I said, in those western countries and highly developed countries — I mean 
“western” or anywhere — there were institutional reforms leading to the Welfare 
State, these including a system of progressively high taxation, because, otherwise, 
without these checks the inequalities would have increased. The pressures from 
trade unions and this and that are supposed to keep down these. Otherwise, the 
contrast between riches and poverty would have grown. That is why we are 
compelled. If we leave things to chance, we would grow industrially in a sense; 
but we would grow at the expense of the gap between the rich and the poor 
widening and not lessening. Therefore, come in the various types of institutional 
changes and controls. 

Of course, in a nation we can control whatever the difficulties. But in the 
international sphere, I am talking about economy in the international sphere — 
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obviously, there is no controlling authority and so international inequalities are 
growing. In spite of our efforts, rich countries are getting richer and richer and 
poor countries are making much slower progress. 

In the communist countries, the main thing we have seen is the relentless and 
cruel mobilisation of man-power. They mobilise their people and achieve results 
undoubtedly. We do not wish to do that. But, now the question before us is 
nevertheless the mobilisation of man-power not to that extent but to a considerable 
extent. 

In the course of this debate, reference was made by some hon. Members to 
the speech delivered by the Governor of the Reserve Bank. 105 1 think the question 
the Governor raised is an important question and we have to bear that in mind 
because this spiral of wages and prices, etc. is a dangerous thing for us to get 
into. Not only our Plans are affected but there can be practically no planning at 
all. We can only deal with these matters by evolving social policies, not by leaving 
things to chance, by evolving social policies aiming at desired ends. That is 
planning. The free market that is talked about by Shri Masani and his colleagues 
and laissez faire are just primitive ways of dealing with complicated situations. 

Just a word. I think Shri Braj Raj Singh referred to the Nalagarh Committee 
Report and.... 

Some Hon. Members: A. P. Jain. 

Braj Raj Singh: Myself. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Anyhow I should like to assure him that I am informed by the 
Planning Commission that it has been accepted broadly and it has been included 
in the next year’s programme, I do not know how far in detail. 

I think Shri Asoka Mehta referred to an article by Mr. Lippmann,"' 6 an American 
columnist 

An Hon. Member: Shri Khadilkar. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Shri Khadilkar. That article was a very interesting one, as 
often Mr. Lipmann’s writings are. I should like to read two or three sentences 
from that article because they do pose a problem for us to consider. He says, 
writing about India: 

“What troubled me was the disparity between the revolutionary objectives of 
the Third Five Year Plan and the mildness, the almost Victorian mildness and the 


105. H. V. R. Iengar. See SWJN/SS/56/p. 3. 

106. See SWJN/SS/55/pp. 4 & 50. 
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normality of the Indian political system. I asked myself whether the gigantic 
economic revolution can be carried out by Parliamentary politicians and civil 
servants without the dynamism and the discipline or an organised mass movement.” 

It is an American conservative liberal rather, not any firebrand who is writing 
this. And, this is a problem which is before us and we shall have to solve it. 

We have to face gigantic problems, tremendous enterprises. We plan for 
them and the planning itself, I venture to say, is not bad. It aims at big things. But 
the question comes, is this apparatus of ours — I am not referring for a moment 
to the basic parliamentary apparatus but rather to the way it functions — is it 
adequate. I think that the basic apparatus is adequate or can be made inadequate. 
But I think we must realise that the way it is at present functioning is not adequate. 
I say so with extreme respect to the way we function in this Parliament — I am all 
for parliamentary democracy and I do believe that, apart from minor changes 
here and there, that is a good system specially suited to us. So, I am not challenging 
that basis. But I do wish to say that we are functioning more and more in a — 
what Mr. Lipmann says — Mid- Victorian way, not realising the urgency of our 
problems and are arguing, throwing our problems like shuttle-cock from one 
place to another. 

Our other apparatus too is a good apparatus but a slow-moving apparatus. 
We are trying hard to think of how we can expedite that apparatus — our 
administrative apparatus — how to give more responsibility to people so that they 
can decide quickly. In the old days, the British days, the problems were simpler 
and they evolved their perfectionist apparatus with checks and counter-checks 
and all that. Now, we have got the same apparatus with unpleasantly complicated 
social problems and the checks and counter-checks are so much that tremendous 
delays occur. The only way to deal with this — and in this matter ultimately the 
communists and the capitalists both agree — is to expedite matters by giving a 
responsibility to people — dispersal of responsibility. It may go wrong; it may be a 
loss; but there is no greater loss to a nation than delaying. Even the cost in money 
is very great but the real cost is that you do not come to grips with the major 
problems you are dealing with. 

I have ventured to take a lot of time of this House. On various matters, in the 
ultimate analysis, whether it is the border trouble or whether it is anything else, it 
is our economic growth that counts. That is the only thing that gives us strength 
to face danger from abroad and danger from within. And that lead can only be 
given by this House unitedly, not by trying to pujl each other down, but, in these 
basic matters, by giving a united lead to work for the benefit of the country. 
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169. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Incursion in Ladakh 107 

Reported Occupation of the Salt Lake in Ladakh by Chinese 

Speaker: I have received notice of another adjournment motion from Shri 
Braj Raj Singh, relating to the reported occupation of the Salt Lake in Ladakh 
by the Chinese. What is this matter about? Is it not already covered in the 
previous discussions? He has said: 

“It is reported by one of the foremost political parties in Jammu and 
Kashmir that the Salt Lake in Ladakh has been occupied by the Chinese and 
the local Indian population there is not getting the salt...” 

Has there been a fresh encroachment or fresh aggression? 

A. M. Tariq: This was denied by the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir . 108 

Braj Raj Singh: I want the Prime Minister to enlighten the country about the 
conflicting and contradictory reports emanating from the Government of 
India and the Government of Jammu and Kashmir. According to the report, 
“the people of Zanskar, who had been using salt from Chantham have been 
refused access to it by the Chinese military and those who had gone to 
Chantham for salt were beaten up.” The report also said: 

“A considerable number of unknown people in the guise of Buddhist 
monks have entered Zanskar from the Tibetan side.” 

Speaker: Is this lake situated in the area which was occupied sometime ago, 
with respect to which there had been a discussion in the House ? 109 Or is it a 
new act of aggression? 

Braj Raj Singh: This is a place which is our territory, territory in our occupation. 
(Interruptions) There is a contradiction in the report of the Government about 
this. 

The report says: 

“Commenting on a Jammu report that the Chinese had occupied the 
Chantham salt mines in Ladakh, an External Affairs Ministry spokesman said 
on Friday that the Government of India were making inquiries.” 


107. Reply to questions, 22 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, 
cols. 2094-2096. 

108. Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed. 

109. See also item 175. 
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On almost the same day, the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir told 
the State Assembly that the reports were quite baseless and there was no 
truth in them. My point is how did the Government of India not know about 
this and how did they make a statement here without ascertaining facts from 
the Government of Jammu and Kashmir? Without ascertaining facts from 
other sources, they made a statement here which were contradictory to the 
statement of the Jammu and Kashmir Government. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not think there is any contradiction. In this motion for 
adjournment itself, reference is made to the denial by the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government and the statement made by the External Affairs Ministry. The External 
Affairs Ministry made the statement after receipt of information from the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir and such other sources as they have here. 
They have both denied them. 

The hon. Member talked about some Chinese in the guise of Buddhist monks 
going to this particular area. That has been denied. That particular area he referred 
to is roughly 150 miles in the heart of our territory. So there is no question of 
border incursion. Nobody can say that some disguised persons may not go there. 
I cannot suddenly deny it, that somewhere in the mountainous area one or two 
disguised persons are there. But, our information is, no such thing has happened; 
and it is based on information received from the Jammu and Kashmir Government 
who are dealing with this matter. I have before me a letter from the Chief Minister; 
and, I think, he made a statement in his Assembly yesterday or the day before 
yesterday on this very subject. So, I do not quite know what more I am to add 
except one thing that even the climate today is against any such thing happening. 
It is practically difficult. In the middle of the cold weather people wandering 
about there is exceedingly unlikely. But, as I said, factually it has been denied by 
the Jammu and Kashmir Government on the information at their disposal. 

Speaker: All that the hon. Member has stated is that he has no independent 
information except what has appeared in the statement of some political parties. 
He only wanted some clarification and the clarification has been given by the 
hon. Prime Minister. He depends for this information on the information 
given by the Prime Minister of Kashmir that there has been no such occupation 
of the salt lake. Some casual Bhikkus coming there does not indicate any 
aggression or occupation. 

In view of the statement, it is not necessary to pursue this matter. I am 
not giving my consent to the adjournment motion. 
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170. In the Lok Sabha: The Dalai Lama’s Treasure 110 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I am intervening very briefly, because the 
hon. Member who was just speaking" 1 referred to certain treasures which, 
according to him, were carried by 900 mules to India. I have, as a matter of fact, 
agreed to answer a question in this regard, but I think the matter should be 
cleared up so far as we are concerned. 

It was in 1950 that representatives of the Dalai Lama approached the Sikkim 
Durbar for being allowed to bring some boxes and to deposit them in the Sikkim 
Durbar. The Government of India had practically nothing to do with it. We vaguely 
heard about it and we took no objection to their depositing some boxes. We did 
not know what the boxes contained. The 900 mules, I suppose, refer to that, 
because no mules have been seen since then in this connection. We have enquired 
about it. In 1 950, a number of boxes were brought and deposited with the 
Maharajkumar of Sikkim. Lately, some months back, we were asked for permission 
for escort, so that these boxes might be sent to Calcutta to a bank. And the West 
Bengal Government gave the escort, and they were flown over, I believe, from 
there near Gangtok to Calcutta to deposit in some bank. We had no direct 
connection with this matter, except providing this escort, and we have certainly 
expressed the hope that this money — whatever the money may be; we have no 
idea what it is, how much it is — that it is meant to be invested and the income 
from it be used for the Tibetan refugees; that is what we have heard. It is desirable 
that it is so used. 

Chintamani Panigrahi: What is the amount? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have no idea at all, what the amount is. It is not a question of 
money, whatever it may be some jewellery, whatever it may be. I have no idea. 
That is all I wish to say. 

S.M. Baneijee: I want to know the number of boxes that were escorted. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I suppose somebody must know it. I do not know at the 
present moment. 

S.M. Baneijee: Excuse me for my intervening. It was in the newspapers that 

eight boxes were carried. 


1 10. Reply to questions, 23 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, 
cols. 2328-30 & 2350-53. 

111. Chintamani Panigrahi, Congress, MP from Puri, Orissa. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Eight? 

S.M. Banerjee: It was in the newspaper that eight boxes containing valuables 
have been taken. We do not know what they contained. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I think there were a large number of boxes, small and big. I do 
not know the exact number, but there were a large number of boxes. 


171. In the Lok Sabha : Tibetan Refugees 125 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): Yesterday, some 
Members of the Opposition while discussing Supplementary Demand No. 1 8 
wanted to know more about the Demand and also what we are doing with 
regard to the Tibetan refugees. To begin with, I am very happy to announce 
that this Supplementary Demand is not really due to bad budgeting, but as a 
result of unforeseen circumstances. 

We had already come to the House for a grant of Rs. 10 lakhs in August 
last. The House was kind enough to sanction the grant. I would like the 
House to know that this was only an ad hoc grant because at that time we did 
not know the magnitude of the problem that we had to face. The Tibetan 
refugees were coming in large numbers, but even so we had never imagined 
that the number would mount up to the present figure of over 16,000. So far, 
we have already spent Rs. 14,73,562 and 8 np. That is the total expenditure 
incurred on the Missamari camp up to 31st October, 1959. 

A question was also asked whether these amounts include the expenditure 
on the Dalai Lama as well. Out of this, about Rs. 6,13,000 is in respect of the 
amount already spent by the U.R Government for the Dalai Lama and his 
party. 

We were also asked whether this is going to be a regular feature of our 
Budget or whether we would stop asking for money for the Tibetan refugee 
with Rs. 39 lakhs odd. Hon. Members know that over 16,000 people who 
have come out to India have come away with conditions which they had 
found very difficult to face. It is not likely that these people will return to 
their original homes. The Government is fully aware of the situation and the 
need to face it and is making arrangements for their training, for their 
rehabilitation and for their settlement and absorption in our country. 


125. Reply to questions, 23 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, 
cols. 2328-30 & 2350-53. 
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Yesterday a question was also asked as to what arrangements we are 
making for their rehabilitation. Having found that it was necessary to 
rehabilitate them, we have done certain things which were already explained 
to the House on previous occasions by me. That is, the young people are put 
in schools. Those who are dedicated to a religious life have been provided 
with religious education and those who are old and infirm have been provided 
suitable accommodation and facilities to pursue their studies in perfect peace. 

We have also made arrangements for their rehabilitation in various ways. 
Some of them are artisans and we have got production centres in which they 
ply their traditional arts which have an artistic value. We are also giving 
training to those who are anxious to learn these arts. Thousands of able- 
bodied men are taken for road-making in various part of India. I do not know 
whether hon. Members would like to know how they are dispersed. They 
are doing road work in Sikkim, in Punjab, in Himachal Pradesh and in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

We are also thinking of settling them on land. One of the hon. Members 
raised the question whether it was advisable to settle them in the frontier 
areas. One of the previous speakers, Shri Bhakt Darshan, has already given 
the explanation. These people are settled not very near the border but in those 
areas where climatic conditions are more suitable for healthy living and also 
where land is available. For our own refugees who have come from East 
Pakistan, Government have the Dandakaranya scheme for the simple reason 
that the available cultivable land in India is limited and we have to reclaim 
lands which are forest lands now in order to provide cultivable land for those 
who wish to settle on land. 

Chintamani Panigrahi: What is the number engaged in road construction? 

Lakshmi Menon: I will tell you. On road work in Punjab 500 persons; on 
forest work 400 persons; on road work in Himachal Pradesh 1,000; in U.P. 
100; and, I think, about a few thousands in Sikkim also. These numbers 
were, I think, given in this House on various occasions. For fuller details, I 
may say, there are also projects which are under examination and consideration. 
A handicraft centre for 250 persons in Dhramsala; settlement on land in Ladakh 
for 500 persons; in Siang division of the NEFA area for 1 ,000 to 1 ,500 persons; 
settlement in various areas of Himachal Pradesh for about 200 persons. 

For settlement in Ladakh, we are thinking of reclaiming about 1,000 
acres which will depend upon the available water supply, etc. All these things 
are being done. I would like to remind this House that this is going to be a 
recurring feature of our Budget. And, in the Budget Estimates, I am sure, 
hon. Members will have an occasion to know the actual amount estimated 
for the rehabilitation and resettlement of these refugees. 
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We were also asked whether the refugees are still coming from Tibet. 
Unfortunately, they are. Not in large numbers, but still they are coming. Up 
to 2nd November, 2,209 refugees came to Bhutan; but most of them are 
dispersed in India and at present, there are 200 Tibetan refugees in Bhutan. I 
am giving all these figures because the hon. Member Shri Dwivedy specifically 
asked for the numbers that have come from Bhutan and how they were 
dispersed. It is understood that 10 to 15 refugees are daily coming into India 
and this in spite of the precautions taken by the Chinese Government at the 
border. 

As I pointed out, our supplementary demand for Rs. 39,89,000 also 
includes the expenditure incurred by the U.P. Government for the Dalai Lama. 
We are trying our best to reduce the administrative expenditure so that the 
amount allotted may be really used for the purpose for which it is allotted. On 
these grounds, I hope the House will vote the supplementary demands. 


172. In the Rajya Sabha: Tibetan Refugees 113 

Tibetan Refugees in the Missamari Camp 

Jugal Kishore:" 4 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state the number of 
Tibetan refugees who are at present living in Missamari Camp in North East 
Frontier Agency Area? 

The Deputy Minister of External Affairs (Lakshmi Menon): According to 
information available 4, 205 Tibetan refugees were living in Missamari Camp 
in Tezpur district of Assam on 18th February, 1960. 

Jugal Kishore: May I know, Sir, whether any monetary or other kind of help 
is given by the Government of these refugees? 

Lakshmi Menon: Sir, the entire expenditure on the refugees in the camp is 
borne by the Government of India. 

Jugal Kishore: What is being spent monthly on these refugees by the 
Government? 

Lakshmi Menon: Sir, I haven’t got any figures relating to the monthly 
expenditure, but up to the 31st of October, 1959 we had incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 14,73,562.08. 

113. Reply to questions, 24 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 1623-26. 

1 14. Congress, MP from Punjab. 
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Jugal Kishore: May I know Sir, whether these refugees do some work in the 
camp? 

Lakshmi Menon: Yes, Sir, there is a regular programme of dispersal and 
resettlement. 

Tajamul Husain: 11 ’ May I know. Sir, if it is the policy of the Government to 
spend money on the Dalai Lama whenever he goes on tour? 

Lakshmi Menon: Sir, the Government has made some provision in connection 
with his tour in India. 

Tajamul Husain: My question is whether it is the general policy of the 
Government to bear the expenses of his tour. That is my question which has 
not been answered. Sir. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There is no question of any general policy in regard to these 
matters. Whenever any such question arises, it is considered on its merits, and 
this is the first time that it has arisen in this country. 

Maheshwar Naik : 116 May I know, Sir, whether the Government have in hand 
any proposal to rehabilitate those Tibetan refugees stationed in the camp? 

Lakshmi Menon: Sir, I answered that question only a moment ago. 

Faridul Haq Ansari : 117 May I know. Sir, whether any refugees are still pouring 
into this camp. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, in small numbers they dribble in. 

Bhupesh Gupta : 118 It appears that considerable assets, including gold bullion, 
had been brought into this country by the Dalai Lama himself or on his 
behalf. Since the Dalai Lama has only life interest in this property, because it 
goes to the next Dalai Lama, it should be related to the welfare of the Tibetan 
people and the refugees also. May I know, Sir, whether, in view of that 
particular position — the Dalai Lama has only life interest in this property and 
to some extent it belongs to the State — the Government have approached the 

115. Congress, MP from Bihar. 

1 16. Congress, MP from Orissa. 

117. PSP, MP from UP. 

118. CPI, MP from West Bengal. 
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Dalai Lama and his entourage to part with some of this money, at least to 
begin with, so that it could be spent for the purpose of relief to the Tibetan 
refugees? This is my question, and I would like to know the actual position 
from the Prime Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, the hon. Member presumably refers to some moneys or 
some bullion which came into Sikkim ten years back and with which the 
Government of India had nothing to do at that time, but lately we were asked to 
provide for escort to have those boxes, whatever they contained, removed to 
Calcutta; and the West Bengal Government gave that necessary escort . 119 I 
understand that this money or this jewellery or this bullion is being converted and 
is being deposited and invested, and what the hon. Member has said — this money 
being used for these refugees — is already in our mind. 

Dr. D.H. Variava : 1 ' 0 May I ask one question? When a foreign national is given 
asylum in some country, is it the diplomatic procedure that he should be 
given also maintenance in all cases or only in certain cases? What is the 
actual diplomatic procedure in regard to this matter, Sir? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, this is not a diplomatic matter at all. A foreign national who 
comes here is not a diplomat, and this has to be judged in the circumstances of 
each case. It is for the Government to decide what has to be done under certain 
particular conditions or when it permits a person to reside and what facilities are 
given to that person. There can be no fixed rule about these matters, Sir. 

Bhupesh Gupta: It seems that there was — and it was clear as the Prime 
Minister readily admitted it — movement of some wealth including bullion 
from one country to another. Now may I know Sir, whether, before helping 
this movement. Government found out as to in which capacity the money 
was being brought into India, I mean whether the Dalai Lama was bringing 
this money in his capacity as head of a local Government or in his capacity as 
a private person? And if he was bringing it in his capacity as a private person, 
may I know, Sir, whether the normal rules and regulations under the Foreign 
Exchange Act and various other Acts were observed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Is the hon. Members referring to what happened ten years 
ago? I do not think any particular rule was applying to this matter. The 
Maharajkumar of Sikkim and the Dalai Lama then came to an agreement and 


1 19. See also item 170. 

120. Congress, MP from Bombay State. 
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these assets were deposited with the Maharajkumar of Sikkim, and there they 
had been all these ten years. And now the normal rules presumably apply. 

M. Valiulla: 121 Are there not customs rules relating to import of jewellery into 
India? 

(No reply) 

Jaswant Singh: 122 1 would like to know — as the Prime Minister said a little 
while ago that how this money will be used on refugees or otherwise will be 
kept in mind — whether it will be kept in the mind of the Government of India 
or in the mind of the Dalai Lama just in the same way. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as we are concerned, we have treated these boxes, the 
contents of which we are not aware of, as the private property of the Dalai Lama, 
and we understand that the Dalai Lama will use the assets for this purpose. 

286. In the Rajya Sabha: Ladakhi Muslims 123 

Repatriation of Ladakhi Muslims from Lhasa 

S. Panigrahi: 124 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether six Ladakhi Muslims of Kalimpong have approached 
Government for the repatriation of 121 Ladakhi Muslim families now 
staying in Lhasa; and 

(b) if so, what steps are being taken by Government for their repatriation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) and (b). Yes, Sir, as will be seen from the White Papers the 
Government of India have made several representations to the Government of 
China to allow these families to return to India. The Chinese authorities have, 
however, raised difficulties and so far none of the Kashmiris have been able to 
return to India. Our efforts to secure their voluntary repatriation to India are 
continuing. 


121. Congress, MP from Mysore State. 

122. Independent, MP from Rajasthan. 

123. Written answers to questions, 24 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVIII, cols. 
1672-73. 

124. Congress, MP from Orissa. 
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173. In the Lok Sabha: Ladakh 125 

^3TT : SRFT9T cfft §TTT# : 

(cf) jrjt TTF TT? I % FRpET TP? TFT 'R TlfoWH ^ yfrlPlf^T % TJTSTT cRt 

f^TOT I % TTf^TR % WT$f fer f^pTT ifrr <£ TTT8T ^ 3 ^ TF#cTT 

T £b<4l 'TT^ '3|tT 

(? 3 ) W TT^T I % STRtfcl yiclPlfa % cf^T I % 9I&WH T#FR 

3?T uTT TREtfr? 

[Translation begins: 

Hem Barua and Prakash Vir Shastri: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) Whether it is a fact that Pakistan’s Representative to the United Nations 
has written to the Security Council that no agreement should be arrived 
at with China about Ladakh without consulting Pakistan, and 

(b) Whether it is a fact that the Indian Representative has said that this 
demand by Pakistan cannot be accepted? 


Translation ends.] 

Sadath Ali Khan : (a) and (b). Copies of Pakistan Permanent Representative’s 
letter dated December 3, 1959 addressed to the President of the Security 
Council and our reply are placed on the Table of the House. 

Hem Barua : In view of the fact that this Ladakh dispute has been brought to 
the Security Council by the Permanent Representative of Pakistan, are we to 
understand that India’s attempt to solve this problem with China independently 
of the Security Council is being impeded? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Nothing is being impeded. 

Hem Barua: This Ladakh dispute is a dispute between India and China at 
present. But this has been brought before the Security Council specifically 
by the Permanent Representative of Pakistan and we have also replied to that 
on 22-12-59. Since it has come within the purview of the Security Council. 


125. Reply to questions, 25 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates (Second Series), Vol. XXXIX, 
pp. 2676-77. 
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I want to know whether this very fact has impeded the independent solution 
of the Ladakh problem with China, on the part of India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru : I have just now said that nothing is being impeded. 


174. In the Lok Sabha: Afro-Asian Conference on Tibet 126 

H.N. Mukerjee: Prabhat Kar: 12 Raghunath Singh: Rameshwar Tantia: 128 Will 
the Prime Minister be pleased to state? 

(a) whether there is any truth in press reports that a three-day convention 
of Afro-Asian countries on Tibet is to be held at New Delhi in April 
I960; 129 

(b) if so, who are the sponsors and what are the terms of reference of the 
said convention; and 

(c) whether Government have given approval to the idea of the convention? 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs (Sadath Ali 
Khan): (a) to (c). In pursuance of the resolution passed at the All India Tibetan 
Convention held at Calcutta in May, 1959 it is understood that an Afro-Asian 
Convention on Tibet is proposed to be held in India. The Convention which 
was due to begin in February 1960 has since been postponed and may be 
held later in this year. The Convention is being organised entirely under non- 
official initiative and the Government of India are in no way associated with 
its arrangement, nor are they required to accord their approval to the holding 
of such a Convention. 

H.N. Mukerjee: In view of certain widely circulated reports in the Press 
about a leading public figure, Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, contacting 
representatives of African and Asian States and also the Prime Minister for 
interview, may I know whether the Prime Minister and his Government have 
made it clear to the sponsors like Shri Jayaprakash Narayan that such activities 
are not approved by the Government of this country? 


126. Reply to questions, 25 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, 
cols. 2691-93. 

127. CPI, MP from Hooghly, West Bengal. 

128. Congress, MP from Sikar, Rajasthan. 

1 29 . Three -day Afro-Asian Convention of Tibet opened on 8 April 1 960 to demand the liberation 
of the Tibetan people from Chinese subjugation. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: It is true that Shri Jayaprakash Narayan came to see me twice, 

I think, about this and I told him that I did not wish to come in his way, but we 
were not happy about this development . 10 

Chintamani Panigrahi: May I know whether the Prime Minister is aware that 
after meeting him. Shri Jayaprakash Narayan also met the various ambassadors 
now residing in India, so far as the Afro- Asian countries are concerned, and 
if so, whether the Prime Minister is aw are that the Afro- Asian countries were 
influenced by Shri Jayaprakash Narayan to co-operate in holding this 
conference in India? 

Speaker: The question is, whether he has been taking further steps in this 
regard. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I? 

Speaker: Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not aware of what steps he has taken. I think it is true 
that he met some ambassadors of the Afro-Asian countries here. Also, I believe, 
he sent some representatives to their countries to meet people there. 

Renu Chakravartty : 131 I presume an assurance has been given that visas will 
be given to the foreign delegates who will be attending this conference. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: In such cases, no general assurance is ever given. The most 
that we can say is that each case should be examined in respect of each applicant. 
There may be, of course, a general refusal when necessity arises, but generally 
we consider the applications for visas on an individual basis. 

Raghunath Singh: May I know whether this organisation is sponsored by any 
political party of India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know. So far as I know, it is an organisation sui 
generis. A political party may support it, but it is a different matter. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with this organisation to be able to give a proper answer 
really. 


130. See SWJN/SS/56/p. 358. 

131. CPI, MP from Basirhat, West Bengal. 
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Joachim Alva : 132 There are some persons who belong neither to Asia nor to 
Africa, but who have come as visitors to this country and they overstay 
here. When asked, they say that they work for Tibetan refugees. How do 
they overstay here? 

Speaker: What has that to do with this conference? 

P.R. Patel : 133 The people of different countries of Asia and Africa are agitated 
over the question of Tibet. So, if they meet here, in India, why should not the 
Government have a friendly attitude towards that conference? 

Speaker: The question is, why the Government of India should not have a 
friendly attitude towards this conference which is intended to settle the Tibetan 
question here. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We have a friendly attitude to any conference which intends to 
do that or likely to do that. What the function of this conference is, it is not for 
me to say. But the results of their efforts are not likely to settle any question. 


175. In the Lok Sabha: Chinese Infiltration in Jammu and 
Kashmir 134 

Ram Krishan Gupta, Raghunath Singh, N. R. Muniswamy, P.C. Borooah, D. 

C. Sharma and Bishwanath Roy: 

Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the Chinese have occupied the Chanthan Salt 
Mines in Ladakh and the people of that area have been refused access to 
salt mines by the Chinese military; 

(b) whether it is a fact that a considerable number of unknown people in the 
guise of Buddhist monks have entered Zanskar from the Tibetan side ; 135 
and 

(c) if so, the nature of the action taken in this regard? 


132. Congress, MP from Kanara, Mysore State. 

133. MJP, MP from Mehsana, Bombay State. 

134. Reply to Short Notice Questions from Congress and other MPs, 25 February 1960. Lok 
Sabha Debates, Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, cols. 2694-97. 

135. See also item 169. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) to (c). This subject has been referred to three times, if not 
more, and statements were made on the adjournment motion and, I think, in the 
course of debate too. However, this is the answer. The salt mines in Chanthan 
area and the Salt Lakes are in the North-East comer of Ladakh, which is in illegal 
occupation of the Chinese forces. There have been no reports of persons from 
our side having attempted to proceed there to collect salt and having been refused 
access. 

As regards intrusion of Chinese in the guise of Buddhist monks in the Paddar 
and Zanskar areas, the J & K. Government have already contradicted the reports. 
It is most unlikely that any Chinese could have come to this place after negotiating 
one or two snow-bound high ranges and traversing some 1 00 miles of our territory. 

Ram Krishan Gupta: On the 22nd February the hon. Prime Minister stated 
that this particular area was roughly 1 50 miles in the interior of our territory. 
In view of this fact, may I know what is the position at borders of this 
particular area? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: These reports relate to two entirely separate areas, and that 
produces some amount of confusion. As I said in answer to this question, the salt 
lake area is that area which is at present under illegal occupation of the Chinese. 
The other area is away in the interior, hundred miles away, and it is physically an 
extraordinary proposition for people to cross over the high mountain ranges and 
come to the other area. That is part of the Jammu province. 

Speaker: The hon. Member refers to the salt lake mine in Ladakh. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is one area; that is, as I said 

Speaker: In- the illegal occupation. 

N.R. Muniswamy: May I know whether it is a fact that the working committee 
of the Praja Parishad of the Kistwar Tehsil has demanded of the Government 
of India not to leave the Paddar area unprotected since it is in the vicinity of 
Ladakh where campaign in favour of the Panchen Lama is going on? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Which area? 

N.R. Muniswamy: Paddar area. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That raises the entire issue of Chinese occupation there. I 
cannot answer it. We have debated that. It is not a matter which can be answered 
in a sentence or two. We have discussed this matter several times. 
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Raghunath Singh: With reference to part (b) of the question, what steps have 
been taken to prevent the arrival of Chinese spies under the guise of Buddhist 
monks? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: What steps are normally taken to prevent spies coming in. Spy 
is an individual, and the very act of his spying means that he comes under false 
pretences. Spies do not come with a flag saying “I am a spy.” Therefore, though 
one tries to prevent it, a person may come on false pretences. I cannot guarantee 
that. Every country has their spies in other countries. 

RC. Borooah: May I know whether the Chanthan salt area in Ladakh was in 
use by them from a long time? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot give any information as to what is happening in that 
area, because it is under illegal occupation by the Chinese. 

Ram Subhag Singh: The hon. Prime Minister says “I cannot say definitely”, 
and the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir State stated that the Chanthan 
mine area is being operated by them, as it used to be previously. May I know 
whether the persons attached to the Chanthan mines are mining salt at present, 
as usual, or not? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I believe there is still that confusion about different areas. 
There is a certain area which is under the illegal occupation of the Chinese. 
Obviously, when it is in the illegal occupation of the Chinese, we are not mining 
there. 

Speaker: Is there any other mining area? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There are bits here and there. But I am talking of the lake in the 
area which is occupied by the Chinese. 

Vajpayee: There are certain other salt mines, apart from the area which is 
under the occupation of the Chinese, and the reports relate to that area. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is that which is contradicted by the Kashmir Government. 
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176. In the Lok Sabha: Chou En-lai’s Letter 
of 26 February I960 136 

Letter from H.E. Mr. Chou En-Lai, Premier of the State Council of the People’s 
Republic of China, Addressed to the Prime Minister 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I beg to lay on the Table of the House a copy of the letter dated 
26th February, 1 960 received by me from Premier Chou En-lai. [Placed in Library. 
See No. LT- 1933/60.] 

This letter has already appeared in the public press this morning, and it was 
at the instance of the Chinese Embassy here. 1 thought that before we handed it 
over to the Press, I should place it before Parliament, and fortunately there was 
no delay involved. 

In this letter, as will be noticed, my invitation to Premier Chou En-lai to come 
to India for talks has been accepted. I had suggested the second half of March. 
He has said that the month of April would suit him better. So far as we are 
concerned, we are equally agreeable to the month of April, and we shall proceed 
to get a definite date fixed as soon as possible. I am likely to leave India by about 
the end of April, possibly on the 30th April, to attend the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. That will not come in the way, that is the very last day of 
April. So, I hope that a definite date will be fixed for this for Premier Chou En-lai 
to come here for these talks, and I feel sure that when he comes here, he will 
receive the courtesy and hospitality which India always gives to distinguished 
guests. 

Braj Raj Singh: Since we are here in a democracy where Parliament must 
always be supreme, could the Prime Minister suggest to the Foreign Embassies 
stationed in Delhi that whenever such letters are received, they should show 
the courtesy of Parliament being informed first and then issue to the press? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This is an extraordinary proposal. It has nothing to do with the 
supremacy of Parliament. Even if I had given it to the press, there will be no 
discourtesy to Parliament. I felt it was proper for me to bring it here, but it is not 
merely a question of the Chinese Embassy doing it here. The letter was, no 
doubt, issued in Peking to the Chinese press and other foreign agencies. 

Braj Raj Singh: It was issued here in Delhi also. 


136. Reply to questions, 29 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXIX, 
cols. 3163-64. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I know that. I am merely pointing it out. It appeared, I am told, 
in the broadcasts from London last evening. So, it becomes world news 
immediately, and for me to ask the Chinese Embassy here to wait for our Parliament 
would be rather extraordinary. 

As a matter of fact, I might say that our own All-India Radio people who 
knew about this yesterday asked me if they could give it in their 9 o’clock news. 
1 said: “You better not; I should like to place it before Parliament first.” I could tell 
them that, but I cannot control the BBC and all the world agencies. 


177. In the Rajya Sabha: D. N. Chatterjee’s Statements in 
Washington 137 

D. N. Chatterjee’s Statement About China 

Bhupesh Gupta: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether his attention has been drawn to a reported speech made by Shri 
D.N. Chatteijee, the Indian Charge d’ Affaires at Washington, at a dinner 
organised there by the Harvard Club and held at the Occidental Restaurant 
towards the end of November, 1959; 

(b) whether it is a fact that in his speech Shri Chatterjee spoke about the 
likelihood of a “major show down” between our country and China adding: 
“And by major show down he means a war that might bring the Great 
Powers into the conflict”; 

(c) whether he also said that “India is aligned with the West”; and 

(d) if the above press reports are not a correct version of Shri Chatterjee’s 
speech, whether the Prime Minister will lay on the Table of the House a 
copy of the full text of the speech? 

Lakshmi Menon: (a) to (d). Yes. Reports of a speech towards the end of 
November 1959 by Shri D.N. Chatteijee, then the Indian Charge d’ Affaires 
at Washington have appeared in the press. As we are informed the speech 
was impromptu, mainly on the economic reconstruction of India, and was 
followed by questions on matters of current interest. Among the answer to 
question were references to India’s policy of non-alignment, her adherence 
to peace, freedom, justice and human values and to her democratic system 
of Government. Statements attributed to the Indian Charge d’ Affaires about 
India’s alignment with the West and “a war that might bring the great powers 


1 37. Reply to questions, 29 February 1 960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVIII, cols. 209 1 2096. 
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into the conflict” do not seem to have been correctly reported. As the speech 
was impromptu no transcript of it is available but a note recorded by the 
Charge d’Affaires is placed on the Table of the House. 

[Note begins: 

NOTE RECORDED BY SHRI D.N. CHATTERJEE 

On November 28 I addressed the Harvard Club at a luncheon function organised 
by the Club Committee. I spoke impromptu for about half an hour and then 
answered question from the audience. I did not have a prepared speech. 

2. In my speech, such as it was, the question of China, Tibet, etc., did not 
come up at all. As far as I remember my speech was mainly on the economic 
reconstruction in India and on the gradual emergence of a new society in our 
country. I also dealt briefly with our foreign policy of non-alignment, touching 
on the futility of military alliances particularly for a country like ours. 

3. When the question period opened some members of the Harvard Club 
criticised (with due politeness) the seeming attitude of acquiescence on our part 
in Chinese intrusion into our territory. The point of all these questions was that 
instead of sending notes to Peking we should send troops to the border. While 
dealing with these questions I stated, among other things, that we were capable 
of defending our own borders and were determined to do so, but that nothing 
would distress us more than that, out of the border incidents, should grow a 
major conflict involving great powers. I made it clear that it was not the intention 
of India to initiate measures which might bring about “a major showdown” betw een 
India and China. This point came out as some one asked whether we would 
bomb China. 

4. As regards India being “aligned” w'ith the west, I may say that while 
talking about our foreign policy of non-alignment, I explained that we did not 
exist in a kind of vacuum but that we had firm ideas about Peace, Freedom, 
Justice, and human values. An important feature of our non-alignment policy 
related to our refusal to have military alliances particularly with either of the 
contending blocs I said that India w r as “aligned” with the Charter of the United 
Nations and that India had marked preference for the democratic system of 
Government. It is possible that some members of the press have interpreted my 
remarks to mean that India is “aligned w ith the west.” If that has been the case 
the interpretation is unwarranted. End of Note.] 

Bhupesh Gupta: I would like you to kindly refer to paragraph 3 of the note. It 
says: 

The point of all these questions was that instead of sending notes to 
Peking we should send troops to the border.” 
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There was another question about bombing China. It appears from the 
record note of Mr. Chatterjee himself that at no point did he stress that the 
policy of the Government of India in general and the Prime Minister in particular 
was one of peaceful negotiation and one of settlement. In the recorded 
statement, nowhere do we find the words peaceful or settlement or both 
occurring. May I know. Sir, whether such a statement or exposition of the 
policy in the light of this question is in consonance with the policy of the 
Government of India and of Prime Minister Nehru? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a long question. Sir. The note recorded by our Charge 
d’Affaires — I have read through it — does not contain anything opposed to our 
policy. May be some emphasis was given to one aspect or another. It should be 
remembered, as stated in the answer, that questions are asked and the original 
statement probably did not say anything or much about this matter. This dealt 
with other questions; questions are asked and he has to answer questions, questions 
not related to the whole policy but a particular point and I do not see anything in 
this note, as far as I have been able to make it out, which is opposed to our 
policy. 

Bhupesh Gupta: Then it will be my endeavour to try and make the Prime 
Minister see that there is something in it. 

Mr. Chairman: Put a question. 

Bhupesh Gupta: How can I put a question. Sir, without relating it to the 
circumstances. Here is what he says: 

“I made it clear that it was not the intention of India to initiate measures 
which might bring about ‘a major show down’ between India and China. 
This point came out as someone asked whether we would bomb China.” 
Am I to understand. Sir, that if the Prime Minister were in the United 
States of America and if he had been asked a similar question, he would have 
given an answer of this kind w ithout referring to the basic policy of peaceful 
negotiation and settlement? 

Chairman: Mr. Gupta, your question is, “If the Prime Minister were in the 
United States and if he had been asked such a question, would he have given 
such an answer?” There are so many hypotheses. 

Bhupesh Gupta: All right, Sir, I shall put a question. May I know whether the 
Government of India has given any instruction to their envoys and emissaries, 
especially in the United States of America, that if such provocative questions 
suggesting bombing of China, etc., are asked, they should answer in particular 
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way? Have they given any directive? If so, I would like to know the nature of 
the directive? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Do you expect me to answer this extraordinary question. Sir? 

Bhupesh Gupta: If I remove the hypothesis, then it becomes an extraordinary 
question. Anyway, Sir, may I know whether the Prime Minister’s attention 
has been drawn to the last portion of Mr Banerjee’s— I am sorry Mr. 
Chatteijee’s statement. I know he is a Bengali and pro-American, I know that. 

Mr. Chairman: No remarks. 

Bhupesh Gupta: He was speaking to a particular audience, Sir. 

May I know whether the attention of the Prime Minister has been drawn to 
the note of Mr. Chatteijee wherein he himself admits this? He says: 

“It is possible that some members of the press have interpreted my 
remarks to mean that India is aligned with the West.’’ 

If the reply is in the affirmative may I know whether Government have 
examined the papers which published such reports to see what the Indian 
authorities there could do to remove any kind of misinterpretation of the 
speech? 

Chairman: Look here, Mr. Bhupesh Gupta, it says: 

“It is possible that it may be so interpreted.” 

If that is so, then he says, 

“The interpretation is unwarranted.” 

Bhupesh Gupta: The possibility is there. Sir. 

Chairman: And the possibility is repudiated in the last sentence. 

Bhupesh Gupta: I got this from the United States. Some people read about 
this and sent it on to me. That is the reason why I tabled this question. I did 
not know it myself. May I know whether the Prime Minister’s attention... 

(Interruption.) 

Sir, has the P.S.P. taken the responsibility of replying to questions addressed 
to the Prime Minister? I never thought so but the hon. Member seems to be 
chasing me. 

Anyway, Sir, may I know whether, in view of this answer, the Prime 
Minister has found out from the Indian authorities in the United States of 
America if Mr. Chatteijee or some body acting on his behalf immediately 
contradicted this kind of interpretation put across in some local newspaper? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir, I did not find out and I do not think it necessary to 
find out. 

Faridul Haq Ansari: My hon. friend seems to object to the troops being sent 
to the border. He seems to say that no troops should be sent to the border. 
May I know whether it is the policy of the Indian Government not to defend 
the Indian border against foreign aggression? 

( No reply ) 

Bhupesh Gupta: In this connection, may I know as to whether it had been 
suggested that the troops would be led to the border by Acharya Kripalani? 

( No reply) 

Mr. Chairman: Questions are over. 

178. In the Rajya Sabha: Chinese Disguised as Buddhist 
Monks entering India 138 

Entry of Chinese into Paddar Area in the Guise of Buddhist Monks 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: 139 Harihar Patel: 140 
Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Government’s attention has been drawn to the news item 
published in the Times of India , Delhi, of the 20th December, 1959, to 
the effect that the Chinese agents in the guise of Buddhist Monks have 
infiltrated into the Paddar area of Jammu adjoining Ladakh, and that the 
area of Ladakh adjoining Paddar has been occupies by the Chinese; 141 
and 

(b) if so, how far it is correct? 

Lakshmi Menon: (a) and (b) The reports are not correct. 


138. Reply to questions, 29 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVIII, cols. 2063- 65. 

139. Congress, MP from UP. 

140. Gantantra Parishad, MP from Orissa. 

141. See also items 169 and 175. 
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^=TR fn? 4lf?H : JF7T fTT JTFT Jfilt t TI^f 'fcft T F^ % ^ft Jtl'-N 

[Translation begins: 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: In this connection whether any party has been sent 
to enquire into it? 


Translation ends.] 

Lakshmi Menon: Sir, we have no information and also no report has been 
received from our check posts about such surreptitious movements, and it 
has been denied by the Kashmir Chief Minister also. 

^T % ^ JT^ JfT JT? t 3T^TKf 3 W cTTF W WJTT7 

TM I, JFTT WZ JRT? ^ |? 3m ?T, eft 3tfJET JRTT f^TT? 

[Translation begins: 

Nawab Singh Chauhan: I mean to say that whether any inquiry has been 
done following reports in the newspapers; if so then what came out as a 
result? 


Translation ends.] 

Lakshmi Menon: Sir, enquiries were made and we were told that these reports 
were of a mischievous nature, originated by the Praja Parishad leaders. 

Diwan Chaman Lall: May I ask. Sir, whether the Government is satisfied 
about the arrangements regarding intelligence in this particular area? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, that question is rather difficult to answer satisfactorily, but 
this story is so inherently improbable that without any intelligence arrangements 
any intelligent person can say that it is exceedingly unlikely. Apart from that, I 
can tell you that this area is far in the interior — within 1 50 miles. It is not a border 
area; it is far in the interior. Secondly, in order to reach there one high mountain 
pass has got to be traversed. Therefore, that is inherently improbable, and I do 
not think what two or three persons disguised as Buddhist monks can do there. 
But if you ask me absolutely precisely “Has anybody come there?” well, how can 
I say whether any individual, somehow or other, has managed to come there? Of 
course, I am quite sure in my mind that nobody has come to this particular area. 
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(d) Pakistan 

179. To K. M. Sheikh: Indo-Pakistan Border Conference 142 

February 2, 1960 

My dear General Sheikh, 

It was very good of you to send me your letter of the 26th January, which I 
appreciate very much, I am happy that the Indo-Pakistan Border Conference met 
w ith such success. 143 Sardar Swaran Singh has told me that this was largely due 
to your efforts and leadership, and I should like to express to you my grateful 
thanks. 

It was a pleasure to meet you, and I hope that pleasure will be repeated. 
With all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


180. In the Lok Sabha: Indo-West Pakistan Border 
Conference 144 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, the statement that I intend making is about the results 
of the Minister-level Indo-West Pakistan Border Conference. It is rather 
longish. May I lay it on the Table? 

Speaker: It may be laid on the Table. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Sir, I beg to lay it on the Table. (Placed in Library, See No. LT- 
1871/60-). 

Speaker: I shall circulate copies of that. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It has, I believe, appeared in the papers. 

Speaker: Completely? 


142. Letter to the Interior Minister of Pakistan. 

143. In Lahore, 4-7 January 1960 and in New Delhi, 8-11 January’ 1960. For details of the 
Agreement, see items 180 and 182. 

144. Statement, 9 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates , Second Series, Vol. XXXVIII, 
cols. 111-113. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I think so but not in these words. 

Speaker: If it is possible, I will circulate it to the hon. Members. Or, the hon. 
Members can take copies from the Notice Office. 

Amjad Ali: 14 ’ Would it matter very much a summary only of this is given 
orally by the Prime Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It has appeared in the papers. Yet, I shall read out the operative 
parts and leave out the rest. 

The Conference arrived at mutually agreed interpretations of the Radcliffe 
Award in respect of four disputes on the Punjab (India) — West Pakistan border. 
These are: 

(a) Area of the Hussainiwala Headworks: It was agreed that the Indo-Pakistan 
boundary in this area should be the pre-partition boundary between 
Ferozepur and Lahore districts. 

(b) Area of the Suleimanke Headworks: 

It was agreed that an adjustment should be made in the pre-Partition boundary 
of Ferozepur and Montgomery districts, in consideration of the fact that the 
Headworks had been awarded by Sir Cyril Radcliffe to Pakistan. Measures 
tor mutual cooperation in the maintenance of the Left Marginal Bund were also 
agreed to. 

(c) Chak Ladheke: The Government of Pakistan dropped their claim to this 
area. 

(d) The village of Theh Sarja Maija, Rakh Hardit Singh and Pathanke: 

The Government ot India dropped their claim to these villages. 

These are the agreements arrived at. 

As regards the dispute raised by Pakistan in respect of Kutch (India) — Sind 
(Pakistan) boundary, it was agreed that both Governments would collect additional 
data and hold further discussions at a later date. 

It was also agreed that ground demarcation operations on some 70 miles of 
the Punjab (India) — West Pakistan border, which yet remain undemarcated, should 
be completed by the end of April, 1960, and that return of all areas in adverse 
possession ot either Government in this sector should be completed by 15th 
October 1960. 

This is really the substantial part. The rest is all about who attended and all 

that. 


145. PSP, MP from Dhubri, Assam. 
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181. In the Rajya Sabha: Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Pakistan 146 

Jayaprakash Narayan’s Talk with the President of Pakistan 

A. N. Bose : 147 Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Indian High Commissioner in Pakistan 14 * was present during 
Shri Jayaprakash Narayan’s talk with the President of Pakistan 149 a few 
weeks ago; and 

(b) if so, whether he was there on invitation? 

Lakshmi Menon: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) The Indian High Commissioner was present at the specific invitation of 
the President of Pakistan. 

Dr A. N. Bose: Was the upshot of the interview reported to the Foreign 
Office, and if so, was anything objectionable found in that interview? 

Chairman: His question is, was a report made by our High Commissioner to 
our External Affairs Ministry, and if so, was there anything objectionable? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I would not like, Sir, to deal with confidential interviews that 
have taken place. We receive naturally reports from time to time from our High 
Commissioner, and they are meant to be confidential. 

Bhupesh Gupta: It seems to be quite an interesting thing that when the interview 
took place between Shri Jayaprakash Narayan and the President of Pakistan 
at the latter’s invitation the Indian High Commissioner was present. May I 
know whether the newspaper report that in that interview discussion took 
place for a Defence Pact between India and Pakistan is corroborated by the 
report which the hon. Prime Minister has received from the High 
Commissioner on these talks? 

Lakshmi Menon: How does the hon. Member know about the report? 
Chairman: He talks about a press report. 


146. Reply to questions, 10 February 1960. Rajya Sabha Debates, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 238-239. 

147. PSP, MP from West Bengal. 

148. Rajeshwar Dayal. 

149. Ayub Khan. 
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Lakshmi Menon: No, Sir, because when the press interviewed Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan, he declined to disclose the subject-matter of the discussion with 
the President of Pakistan. 

Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether it is not a fact that following this 
interview there was considerable re-reporting in the press here and also in 
Pakistan that Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan was sponsoring the idea of a Defence 
Pact between these two countries? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot answer that question as to what is in Mr. Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s mind. 

Bhupesh Gupta: May I know whether in this connection Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan has sent any of his ideas in writing or otherwise to the Prime Minister? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Ideas about this interview or about that subject? 

Chairman: Next question. 


182. In the Lok Sabha: Mangla Dam 150 

sfr SFFTST % TFT fW FRt. TO? : 

# oufR f% wrr : w 16 1959 $ cTRifer si$r fmt 2 £ 

TtTT % n ^ : 

(cf) cpjt ^ ^ I t3T=r t pr TfFR tT Mst ^ t % 

TOI ^ f^RFt 3R fTR I 3fk 

{ 13 ) W 3F SR ^ ^TRT ^ cfffiT % tRT FIR 

^ 3nmT fen |? 

[Translation begins: 

Prakash Vir Shastri, R. K. Gupta, D. C. Sharma, S. M. Banerjee, and Ajit 
Singh Sarhadi: 

Question: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to refer to the reply given to 


150. Reply to questions from Congress and other MPs, 17 February 1960. Lok Sabha Debates 
(Second Series), Vol. XXXVIII, cols. 1321-1324. 
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Starred Question No. 2 on 16 November 1959 and state: 

(a) Whether it is true that ever since we sent a protest letter to the Security 
Council, Pakistan has speeded up the work on Mangla Dam, and 

(b) Whether the residents of the area, where this Dam is going to be built, 
have gradually started vacating it? 

Translation ends.] 

Lakshmi Menon : (a) and (b) Government have no further information to 
give. 

W$T ^R STRsft : fa&ft «IR TOTW# % tjf ddldl 2IT H J WI 9RT % 

TR rffty qrn; eft 122 W ^fRPt '3TR ^ WH 

%R-^R ft | # R xjiHHI dl^dl Tift RIFT 97 3TfT 9f 9FJ 

sRPJT dl^n TTt WT 99 Rbddl ^ 9FT fRlT I f7RT HlRbwM % 31^1997 9 

97TT9WTT? 

WW# 99T tff§T9T 999 T F^t (?ft vJl«lieWW 9f?i) : 9 959 TRf TfT 9i?f 9T9T I 
9t wk 3999^ 9t^r 9T9T9^fi 

3THRT HfU9 : Hn4l9 71979 99> 9T7 3TT7 3199T 9$9 TlfTT 9 1 

«St qcET$T % §TFt# : tefr 9R TOH*F$t % W WcTHTF 91 fa HlfavWlH WIT 
99T 7ft % 1 wft 99% 97 4U^1 997 9) StRlfRtd 122 9T9 331f '•tldd 3TtT 9>9d 
t^E ^TRI OlT^ft %97-9R ft 9IT%9 I 9f % 9f 9Mdl 91691 ffe WIT 9T9 91 999 
97 REddt cpf %T7T W 9% ?I¥t HlRbwH 9t 31^1997 %9%t dld4l? 

9t ^tlfRIRt %f7T : 3TlM 719M 99 99T9 dt 9f I fa WIT 9T9 $99% %T 
^f#t MlRbTdld 99 RFf XlM 91 9f 79% TT#t 91 9>ll=14 I, fldlRh ?dd 

99f$?Tf 1 dt f97t 9%f 9? 9Rt9 # 971$ 9T7T 39dt 91% 3H«tdl 971 ^9H $991 fs?T% 
if TO «rf?T 99 9T%t $%9T 3Tl7 9fT 9f 9dt% #t 3% f$ HM%9 71979 9 9$ I 

[Translation begins: 

Prakash Vir Shastri: On the last occasion the Prime Minister had said that 
after the construction of the Mangla Dam, apart from Mirpur town, about 
122 Indian villages will be submerged, and about one lakh people will be 
rendered homeless. I want to know how much area of India s territory would 
pass under Pakistan’s control where this dam is being built? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: I could not hear the question properly I can reply if you so 
wish. 

Speaker: Honourable Member may please repeat the question. 

Prakash Vir Shastri: On the last occasion, the Prime Minister had said that 
Pakistan is building the Mangla Dam. Apart from Mirpur town, this will 
submerge 122 more villages, and about one lakh people will be rendered 
homeless. So, I want to know how many square miles of Indian territory will 
go to Pakistan after the Mangla Dam is built. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The answer to the last question is that no territory will go to 
Pakistan after the building of the Mangla Dam. At present they are in occupation 
of the whole area, albeit illegitimately. So no new area will go to them; but the 
water from the Mangla Dam will undoubtedly submerge some of this area, and 
the results will be the same as the Honourable Member has indicated. 

Translation ends.] 

Speaker: Evidently, the hon. Member wants to know how much area of our 
territory will be submerged; he is not asking how much will go away to 
Pakistan. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not exactly know, but, obviously, a broad idea is given. 
When it is said that the town of Mirpur and 122 villages will be submerged, we 
get a broad idea of the submergence. I could not give a precise idea in acreage. 

Ram Subhag Singh: May I know whether the question as to whether this 
Mangla Dam should be constructed or not will be included in the consideration 
of the distribution of the w ater from the western rivers under the auspices of 
the World Bank? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 ventured to reply to a similar question sometime back. This 
question may be divided up into two parts. One part involves the question of 
Kashmir and the territory, as we say, forcibly occupied by Pakistan. That is the 
larger issue. The other part is the construction of dams etc. and their use for 
canal water. That is a question which can arise even between two countries who 
want to profit by such purpose. That does not involve any transfer of territory. 
Often between two countries such a proposal is made jointly or severally and 
some agreement is arrived at as to the benefits etc., of that, and they agree to 
certain submergence of their own territory. That does not involve any transfer of 
territory. In this particular matter, because it is connected with the major Kashmir 
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issue, we have taken objection repeatedly and brought this matter up before the 
United Nations, Security Council, and all the papers in regard to it have been 
placed previously on the Table of the House. 

Damani: May I know how far our treaty on Indus Basin water is going to be 
affected by this project? 

Speaker: The quantity will be lessened. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, the quantity will not be lessened, the quantity will be put 
in a reservoir to be used. That will be controllable. It is not that the water flows 
away; it will be kept in a reservoir for use when needed. 

Speaker: How much will we suffer? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That, Sir, depends on what the agreement is. The various 
proposals made in the past and even in the present have been about a division of 
the various rivers in the Punjab. In that division this river goes to Pakistan, so that 
from that point of view, if that is agreed to, we do not suffer for lack of water. 

S.M. Banerjee: I want to know whether any reply has been received to our 
various protest letters to the Security Council; if so, may I know whether 
they have taken any action and what that action is? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The letters we have sent to the Security Council have as usual 
been circulated to all the members of the Security Council. Pakistan has put in 
counter letters which have also been circulated. 

S.M. Banerjee: May I know the reaction of the various countries? If both the 
letters have been circulated, could we ascertain the reaction of the various 
countries to those letters, whether it is in our favour or not? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not able to say. 

Hem Barua: May I know whether it is a fact that the Mangla Dam dispute is 
essentially a part of the Kashmir dispute; if so, whether the solution of the 
Mangla Dam dispute is interlinked with the solution of the bigger issue, and, 
if the answ er is in the affirmative, may I know what steps Government have 
taken to see that this problem is solved independently and is not inter-linked 
with the bigger issue? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have just ventured to explain. Sir, that this involves two 
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aspects. There is, as the hon. Member has said, the Kashmir dispute which involves 
the sovereignty over this area, and we claim that sovereignty. The other is the 
distribution of certain waters, w hich may be dealt with apart from the question 
of sovereignty by agreement or otherwise. Therefore, I cannot deal with the first 
question, it is a big issue; the second is one which might be dealt with without 
affecting the sovereignty of a country. 


(e) Nepal 

183. In Honour of B. P. Koirala 151 

Prime Minister, Excellencies and Friends, 

You have just heard from the Prime Minister of Nepal some reference to the old 
and new contacts between India and Nepal. It has been our good fortune in India 
to have friendly relations with all countries. Even sometimes when difficulties 
have arisen, we have tried to maintain these friendly relations and we have 
deliberately set before ourselves the policy of being friendly with other countries, 
even though we might differ from them. There is no other way I believe. At any 
rate, that is the policy, as you know, which we have adopted. 

While that applies to all countries, I think I can say with some assurance and 
a great deal of truth that our relations with Nepal have been something rather 
special, not of my making or anybody’s making, but because of history, tradition, 
geography, cultural contacts and the like, and therefore, inevitably it had to be 
that India and Nepal should be intensely interested in each other’s present and 
future and should grow ever closer. 

In the course of the last nine or ten years many changes have come to Nepal 
and India. Very soon after we attained out Independence and before these new 
changes had come over Nepal or the beginnings of the change, we were anxious 
to reassert our friendly relations with Nepal. The then Government of Nepal was 
of the old type, it was not our concern what Government another country has; 
that is, we may prefer something or not, but it is entirely that. And even then, in 
those days, as most people will know, soon after our Independence, we approached 
the Government of Nepal for a renewal, or renewed treaty of friendship, and that 
treaty was signed, I forget the exact date, about ten years or eleven years ago. " 

A little after that, a change came over Nepal, and the internal structure of 
Government underwent a considerable change. That process of change continued 


151. Banquet Speech in reply to Koirala's speech in honour of Nehru, 27 January 1960. 

152. On 31 July 1950. See SWJN/SS/16 pt I/p. 485. 
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for some time, and in this case it took a big turn, I cannot say a final turn, but 
anyhow a major turn, a year or more ago when a new Constitution was adopted 
by Nepal and His Majesty the King of Nepal 1 ' 5 promulgated a new Constitution 
and elections took place as a result of w hich the party represented by the Prime 
Minister obtained a great majority in their Parliament, and naturally the leader of 
that party, that is the present Prime Minister of Nepal, took up this high office . 154 

While, as I said, it was not for us to, shall I say, desire changes in another 
friendly country, that is entirely the business of the people of that country; 
nevertheless, it is perfectly true that we welcome this change greatly, because 
we felt that it was the right thing for Nepal to develop on democratic lines and 
thereby come nearer to us in our general outlook and so it has been that we have 
been close to each other broadly speaking in our broad external outlooks, whether 
from the national or international point of view, we have been very largely in 
agreement and without any effort on the part of either to influence or push the 
other country. By the very nature of circumstances, our past and present, our 
outlooks. We have largely marched in step in these national and international 
affairs. That itself shows how close our mutual interests are apart from our 
outlooks; and that is bound to be so in two neighbouring countries like India and 
Nepal. Therefore, that is an assurance about the future also. 

So, whatever may happen in the future, good fortune or even ill-fortune 
sometimes, we stand together and share both of them, and in sharing them, try to 
help each other to share the burden and join in celebrating the victories of our 
internal policies, which bring a growing measure of welfare to our respective 
peoples. 

It has been a very great pleasure for us to welcome an old friend and yet a 
young friend to India w'hom we have know n for many years in various capacities 
and now as the Prime Minister of this democratic Government of Nepal. While 
thanking him for all that he has said about our country and about me, I should like 
to assure him of our continuing earnest good wishes for his country and people 
and for him personally. And so, I ask Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
to drink to the good health of the Prime Minister and the charming lady to my 
right. 


153. Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah, on 12 February 1959. 

1 54. See SWJN/SS/56/p. 361. 
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184. To B. P. Koirala: Aid to Nepal 155 


January 28, 1960 

My dear Prime Minster, 

At the request of His Majesty’s Government of Nepal, the Government of India 
have agreed to provide financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 1 8 crores as grants 
for the development plans of Nepal during the period ending 1966. This sum will 
consist of: 

a) An amount of Rs. 10 crores to be made available for new schemes of 
economic development, which may be agreed upon between the two 
Governments. 

b) The anticipated savings of Rs. 4 crores out of the sum of Rs. 10 crores 
already provided under India’s Second Five Year Plan, and which would 
ordinarily have lapsed. 

c) In addition, the Government of India also undertake to construct the 
Eastern Kosi Canal (Chatra Canal) in Nepal which is estimated to cost 
between Rs.3 and 4 crores. 

As regards (a) above, we have received a memorandum from His Majesty’s 
Government of Nepal outlining the schemes for which additional assistance is 
required. This memorandum may form the basis of discussion between the 
representatives of the two Governments. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


185. For B. P. Koirala 156 

fa fa? fan, 

nfa fa ^ faf fa 3TR nfaf fa npj Tifa TiTfal fan FT % 1 fafa 
W far I fa '3FRT7 ?TT «TRT H t far 3FRTT f fafarfa fa fa TTfalfa Tgfa 
% 1 ^ FfaT fan I Tgfa % cfiH TT I dlfafa, ^FTT^tfa nSJHHfal fa, fafaMT 

fa 3RRT7 farm fa faft 5F5T I, W fa fafa % fa fa ffafa fan fa fa?T 

I fa TFFTT ^fat fTT WT cjR fa fa? ffafa fa? 'TFTT T fcfa 'HT^rT T 

W ^FcT fa fa?T f fa 3TFT fa? FT TR W nfa I i Tffa fa? ’TFT fan 3R? 

n fan ffafa far fte^t fan stft fafa ti 


155. Letter. 

156. Speech at the Constitution Club, New Delhi, 28 January 1960, AIR tapes, NMML. 
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Wtwft WET, WF % FF WFT£ F *I$TMI wft % ^ ftWT I WTTT 3f TRWWT | WfW 
FTlftTW W?TT WEft WtT ftWT I FW WW WIFW t fWI FWTW ft$WT TIM %, WRW WW WWWT 
wftT tWTW wft WWWT WIT feWT JTFTT I, '»jftW WIT I, -4l ill'll WIT I, ftWTWW WFTF WIT t, 
WTffWWITt, WW WIT t, W§W WTft WTt WgW jwft WMF STTcft 1 1 wftT ?WW Wltf WWF W# 
% FT% EWT WW^jW WF TRWF wft I, WWffcF FF % WEFWET WW# #t WT WT ^PlWK 
WITWW TFT# % I WF Wt wtt t, #fow ftlT ■»# WW Wt t#t WTT TWWF FWT t WT FT WETt 
WIT WWT WFWT 1 1 #f#W 3TTftF # Wt #tW FT TRFW Wit WF<ft | WT WWWt t Wt FT 
WWW % FTWTW %, FT WWW FTWTW 3ftT f^FW Trf^EFET # Wt Wt t9T WWW # I '3?TT 3TTWWIW 

Wt FTT# W ffeWTtW % Wt WWI WT# # WW7 tt ft, WEFT Wp5 FtWT I #F#t, TR#TW, ftp 
FT WW#-WW# tWWfWTW TR# F W# I Wp? FtWT t FW 3#WT # WF WWWf WT falW 
WTF % f#WTF FTW# 1 1 WT# Wp5 Wt #$TWW 5RW Ft# t, Wp? FWWtWWW TRW Ft# 1 1 #tT 
wrfer WTEF W?T WW# #f# WWTWT I WF WWF # f# FT #T WIT, FE# wwwr WIT wtw 
## F#T? W#T I, f#W# # FT TF#-#ft WT0f WTF, WTf#T W tw 3TW# WTW WIT WT3WT 
I #T fc|#WWTT WW WWI WWEEETT# FT, t#Wlf#F Ft # W^t JlWHHd WW # W# WWIWT 
Wt 3TW# W?T Wl WTW Wit WTW# W T#, WWW# WTW 1 1 

Wt FT WWW W# FW WTF # F# TM I f# WTTW WT #T WWTW WIT WFTT 3TWW-3TWW 
WTW f#W WET W t, tWlW WT# F WW# #, ## fo# WWW #, WT# #$TWW #f# WWTW 
W§t, ## fF#WWW, ■3TWW-3TWW ##? #tT 3FTT WT FT WTW f#W# t ## Wit, #WlfWl 
W#FTTWT #t # WIF, WW fair wt f#T# FF ^T# W?t WW W WWW Ft WTWT I, TTW WIT Wt 3TWT 
FtWT I, WT WWT FT I Wfew f^FT Wt ^ WWI ^tt I % WEFWTW W WWT W?T, f^TWWit =Ftf 
WRTFft % FF W#f TTW5WT I WT fWW WTW WT WWTWWFt ^ft % WtT f^WT Wt FTft WTW F fWI 
JTFtt WFWTT Wt I, Wt ^EF %, EtfWlW WTWWIW WIT WWT %wf^TWT I? ■3WWWIW WWT ^fewitw 
| FWf W?T =FT '3TWW-WTWW offT WWT FEfft WWftWTW F? #T WWT FEFT F^W I, WWT W$W 
I 3TtT I3TF Wt W!Wt%9T f^TW^ I WW WT%T 1 1% WWI-^F % TTFWfW FtWT #T W§W WTF 
t TTTW ftETWIT WWWT FtWT I FT WTW F FFFt WtT fcWT #T ^ '3TW5T WWT % FT WET 
F, f^WEEFT WtTRWT 3TTT TWT# JTEtt WTWT F WET I 

FW WF ^ WTW TTWWT WTfFT f^F TEE ^§T, % WF WWETWWT^t W?T Ft -3^ WF FF 
WTWT^t Ft WTWt % WIF% W?t, f^RW^ c^t, Wt F WTF ^t #t WI# WETt I, f^I# WEtt I, 
^Wt #W ■ift Wilt WETt I #T WETt I Wt =Ft ^ftfcT Wt Mw W Ft I WWt% ^EWW 
Ttt FE?E <$5 W WET Ft TEF^ 1 1 ^Ttt WWETWWT^t ^?ff WTW WMcI I Wlf 

WW Ft^ I, Wlf WTffWT FEft I, Wlf PtttF FtW F WTT WT fcREtt WW WIFWT% I, 
WTWfaRTW ^ FEFT fo# WIWT ^TT FtWT I ^t WET W!F% WIT Wt WTF Wit I WWTfWI 
WFf eft WTF F WET t FT ^f FT f^TWT^ Wt f^FT FTWit WF f^EFW WEft t f^tt WW ^t, 
f^ITTfeTTT f wt| 

WTW WTET W# FWTt W?T WW, WTTW WIT, WTWWT WtW WTFT % WTTW t WTTT WWT % WIT FT 
Wt FT% fWWWT FtWT 1 1 wftT FF WTRw4 FtWT t WF WTEFT WIF^ F FEW Wt 
TRIWIT WWt ^f, wftT WMF WTW WT Ft Wf WTTW Wft '=ftfcT wt fFWW wftT WTTW Wl FTW WW 
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JRRTR Rt fR RRR 1 1 RRR fR fasF ft Rt, ^iHI |f Rt RfT RT RIR' l^<l4l RT^f 
=F?f RT R?t 1 1 <rlfR>R RfT '3TI^ fRR <i<3l 6lHd 3TR^f % Rt 6M^1 RfT RT RT Rf T f I 

rrrt rrt rrf RTRcft % m r# rt rtr- Rf Rt r^ft Rfr fR> Rf rt fRR 
f^rRt Rft oiM i4t % fcF rTr Rt rt^ R>f , f^RRr Rft jtr rV) % f^RRr Rft i Rf 
fif Rff ^3TFTT -cllf^li fR RTR if f% Rftf ST&T MKT if, RT RRTR if Rft^ =R^RRR RR R 
W RTfRT %, RRT teTT I? RRffc ^Tf if RfT RRTRR I tfRTRf t Rf RR RF$ 
fRRft 1 1 f3 ?RTRT Rftf % RTsRT 1 1 

ttc^ RfT R$T I RiRIR Rittf RTRRt R?R 1 1 >3TR 3TR RT?ffR RRt? if Rf 
^RRPTT % ftRT RRT RR RTT I Rf Rt RRR RTR 1 1 fR RTfR 'iff R$f RRT RR RTT ft, 
RRT fT RRT RR RT RR? RRlf^T ^9T RfR t fR RTf % RTR-fRRTR ft fct3Tf ^TRU 
BT RTRf-RTRt RRRR R 7RTRT fRTRT Rf RTTTft t RT RT RTt Rft MT ftcff Rt R f RRT Rt ^TlRt 
1 1 RfRTR Rf RTR5T | if# RTRTRT ft I #? RRtt fif «M Ft TFT RfRT RrffR % RRT 

6M 1? I ^ ^ ^ 

oTMt fR Rf-cftR for if, Rt-RT7 fRR R fR% Rf RRRR ftRR, Rsfor-F-% RRTRT I 
RRRT RTFT <ft& Mf ^TT RTR fftft I, RftT '3TTT ¥Mt T T^T 3TR # f^Rt AfHH -3flT 
3TfT % 3M ^ ^f!% Mf I ^5 #n! cET ^RRf, ^t ^?ft, ^ #Tt % '3RRTT 
f^T^TfTW T?R 3R5TT I cFTf% ^RT <RRT cFtf ^fR T ^fTfRT T?T SIT I Rt ^5fR 

3RR |3TT f^i *If ^Tt WRT fR ^TT' h ^TTT^f f?Rt ^Tf^KRT Tft I Rlcl4l Rp TiR 
=F5^ 2T I cTt f^fR ^RF % fR RT W cFt RTt, RR T# '3RT^t ^PtMK RitRT 
3?R RTR ^?ff ^ fRRT RRT % I, RRt % WI ftTT 1 1 3TR ^T?T cKF^R RR^RTT^f ^tT 
jTFT Wfi cFtfTRTT RT % =FfT Rt RRfT^ I, fRR, f^RT RRF fR I, fRRT 
1 1 ■3fR RTRt RRRRt fRTRT R % 3RRR$R fMTR R, # fRRTpRRTT-^RTT I RFjFti 
3TT% RT cFtf RlR RRcFT cFtf RRR Rff RR^ RRFRTR 1 1 RvR ^iFTK R f^ 

RRj ^ifR RT RR ^f f RTR 4 r^kJ|R RRRT, WfR fRR Wf R%f, RRR ^V-h^q< SS^J 
efr RR if, fR -RRR g^F =Ft ftfRRt RRRt ft RRRTT I RTTRT RT?% I, R*t RRRT if ^ 
ff?5t R^Rf ^ f5f^t3RTTfTT f^Rl RTfR ^ f^RRT pRTRT RR-RtRR ^Rt ft, fRR% RRRt 
RR RRl 1 1 1 RRTRF Rnfm R RRRT ^Ft RRTf, RpJ RfR RR> RR^R RR RR ^ RT RRtft 
^FTf RilRRIfT R R# fFft I RTfel if RffRR R ftRt % f^F RTT RRRT RRT R^Rt 'RRR R^^tR 
RRRT ft RRRR MRT I fT R?T RR RTTfel ^f fRRTRt RFTRRT fifR? RRR RT 

RftRT RRRT ftRT 1 1 

Rf fRR fR RRTR ^f R^FTRR RRfM |f , RMRIRrT §f , RR ^§5 |RR I #^FR fRR 
RRi fRRta RRTRT, RRT ff^RT RR RflRT, ^R =FT f^RT, RfT ffRT ff^RTH if, Rt fRRTt 
% ft% RfT RRRTT ^ I R R§R pRtRT RRRR RRR RRRTT %, RtfT R^R fRT-RRT ft I 
fRR ^Ftf R^f Rft f=F fTRlf^j RRi RRF fRTt RTRR RfTf Rif RTf RRTR ^ ^t% f=F '3TtT 
fRR^ Rf RfTf f RR% ft Rf RcflRT RR% f^TRRR RRRt ^ fR f=F fR% f^RTft RTRRR 
=Ft ^ I r 411=F RR RTtf ^ RRFFt R5TRT ^ fR R^ RT, Rf RR% RRTR Rf^ 

RRTR R^Ff if R^f ft4 RT M 1 1 Rtfo R% 1 1 fRR ^WH ^Ft vJOifif 
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3ft 3ftf$RT 3ft, 3731?% % Hd<?1«l 3? 3?f fft> 333ft JTHf 31? 373Tf I ?3 3T3 cftf 
ffti 3IT f^fsfj 3?T ?3 fftftf 3§ff §3TT % %W3 33 f^TTT MI t, %W 33 3T 

%t ttcF ^FcT fecTT 1 1 cfr ^ ^ 3133 #? I, ft% ft % 3TRTT 3331 | #T 

3^ | ftw 3ft? wa 3ft M -3ftr ttmPt %t 3733 ti^tt i 3if%3T i 

[Translation begins: 

Prime Minister and Friends, 

First of all, I do not want you to get the impression that it is my profession to say 
a few words everywhere. But it is true that I am often stuck with it, sometimes 
helplessly and at others very willingly. This is one of the occasions when I am 
very happy to speak [Applause], Secondly, Prime Minister Koiralaji has often 
apologised on this trip for his inability to speak Hindi well. You have just heard 
him speaking. All of us know how beautifully he speaks. I would be happy and 
proud to be able to speak Hindi as he does. 

Thirdly, Koiralaji has emphasised one angle, and in my opinion, rightly so. 
We often talk about the long-standing relations between Nepal and India, of 
geography, culture, religion and the Himalayas, etc... There is no doubt about it 
that the relations are deep-rooted and superficial differences cannot shake that. 
But changing circumstances have an impact on relations between two countries. 
Ultimately, two countries can come closer or grow distant through the 
circumstances which prevail at a particular time and the attitude of each to various 
problems, our national and international policies, etc... It is obvious that a nation’s 
policies are formulated to serve the national interests best. However idealistically 
we may talk, ultimately a country has to look to its national interest and particularly 
in a democratic set-up, no government can afford to ignore them. This is absolutely 
clear. 

Therefore, we must take into account the national interest of India and Nepal 
and evolve our policies, national as well as international. If there is a similarity of 
interests, then the bond becomes stronger, as Koiralaji pointed out, and nobody 
can shake that very easily. So, what the Prime Minister has tried to emphasize is 
that the old traditions are very well but what is significant is the circumstances of 
today, the attitude of both the countries towards various issues, their needs and 
goals, etc. If there is a similarity of interests, it is obvious that there can be 
cooperation between the two in many areas. He has laid emphasis on this which. 
I liked because he has not confined himself to the old ties. 

We must also remember that in a democracy, where people enjoy freedom of 
speech, all sorts of things are said and written which may be completely opposed 
to the national policy. For one thing, there are always people with different points 
of view. Secondly, there are many parties which are in opposition. The duty of 
the opposition is to oppose the government’s point of view. They cannot afford 
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to agree with everything that the government says. 

Very often visitors from foreign countries come to me and say that they were 
perturbed and amazed at the kind of things that are said in the newspapers about 
India's policies and the condition that exists in the country. But they find that 
what the newspapers say is not correct. They also say that people in India have 
great freedom to say what they like. But we must not get carried away by what 
is said by individuals about Nepal or India but go deeper into the matter. India is 
a large country with a population of forty crore. It is wrong to think that all forty 
crore of them can be of the same view. We do not want that that should be so. A 
country progresses only w r hen there is a healthy debate or mistakes are pointed 
out. Sometimes this is carried too far and things are cooked up. But freedom is a 
good thing. We need not get carried away by exaggeration. 

We have just celebrated Republic Day with great pomp and pageantry. 
Thousands of foreign visitors came to witness these celebrations. They showed 
up the people’s state of mind and their enthusiasm. There was no question of 
arguments at the time. The visitors from outside realised that they should not 
attach too much importance to what is said by some newspapers. 

Therefore, as Koiralaji has pointed out, it is proper that we should pay more 
attention to where our national interests lie. The attitude of both Nepal and India 
towards various internal and international situations is so similar that superficial 
differences cannot change the basic facts. For instance, India is trying to 
implement her Five Year Plans to improve agriculture and industrialise the country, 
adopt new technological methods, to increase the national wealth and make the 
people better off. Ultimately, the condition of the people can improve, not by 
passing laws or some superficial activities, but by hard work. The harder the 
people work, the more they will achieve. Ultimately, the people have to become 
self-reliant. 

We have made mistakes during the years gone by and weaknesses have crept 
in. But we have started a process in India which cannot be stemmed, and nor can 
it be deviated very much. There is no doubt about it, that though on the one hand 
there are gigantic problems before us, they reflect the progress that we are making. 
W hen a country progresses, problems are bound to crop up. There are no problems 
in a country w hich is stagnant. We have tried to shake the country out of its old 
lethargy. But that does not mean that we wish to uproot the country from its 
ancient moorings. I hope that the relations between India and Nepal will be as 
firm and unalterable as the Himalayas; that has been mentioned so often recently 
[Applause]. 

Translation ends.] 
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186. Joint Communique 157 

At the invitation of the Government of India, His Excellency Mr. B.P. Koirala, 
Prime Minister of Nepal, accompanied by Shrimati Sushila Koirala, His Excellency 
Mr. Surya Prasad Upadhyaya, Home Minister, and senior officials of His Majesty’s 
Government of Nepal, have been visiting India from the 17th January and will go 
back to Kathmandu on 31st January, 1960. During their tour they have visited 
industrial establishments and development projects, the National Defence Academy 
and many other places in India. They have also been present in New Delhi on the 
occasion of the celebrations of the tenth anniversary of the Republic of India. 
They have been welcomed everywhere with popular enthusiasm reflecting the 
close friendship and neighbourly relations and the community of culture and 
outlook subsisting between Nepal and India. 

The Prime Minister and the Home Minister of Nepal have had frank and 
cordial discussions with the Prime Minister and other Ministers of the Government 
of India. The discussions covered a wide range of subjects, including the present 
international situation as it affects the two countries, economic and other matters 
affording opportunities for co-operation between His Majesty s Government of 
Nepal and the Government of India. 

SIMILARITY OF APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 

These discussions have revealed afresh a similarity of approach to international 
problems by the two Governments and their desire to co-operate with each other 
in regard to them. The two Governments attach great importance to the furtherance 
of peace in the world and are determined to work to this end. They trust that the 
efforts being now made by the great powers for the lessening of world tensions 
and a settlement of international conflicts through peaceful methods will lead to 
success. The two Prime Ministers recognised that Nepal and India have a vital 
interest in each other’s freedom, integrity, security and progress and agreed that 
the two Governments should maintain close consultation in matters of common 
interest. 

The Prime Minister of India assured the Prime Minister of Nepal of the 
Government of India’s sympathetic interest in the plans of His Majesty s 
Government, for the social and economic regeneration of Nepal by democratic 
means. The two governments are already co-operating in schemes of economic 
development and they propose to continue and accelerate this co-operation. At 
the request of his Majesty’s Government, the Government of India have readilv 
agreed to afford financial assistance for Nepal’s development programme to the 


157. 28 January 1960. From The Hindu , 29 January 1960. 
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extent of Rs. 14 crores. The Government of India has also undertaken to construct 
the East Kosi (Chatra) Canal at a cost of rupees three to four crores. Thus, the 
Government of India has expressed their readiness to assist the development 
programmes of Nepal to the extent of Rs. 18 crores. This amount includes rupees 
four crores out of the previous grant, which is not likely to be spent during the 
First Plan period. It was further agreed that adequate arrangements should be 
made in order to coordinate and expedite the execution of projects financed under 
these programmes. 

Advantage was taken of the presence of the Prime Minister and the Home 
Minister of Nepal to have a broad discussion on the terms of a new treaty to 
replace the existing Treaty of Trade and Commerce. The two Governments agreed 
that the new treaty should provide for the separation of Nepal’s foreign exchange 
account and the regulation by the Government of Nepal of their foreign trade. In 
view ot the close connection between the economies of India and Nepal, the two 
Governments agreed to work out details which would facilitate the expansion of 
Nepal s trade with India and other countries and promote co-operation between 
India and Nepal in the field of economic development. 


187. To B. P. Koirala: Good Wishes 158 

February 12, 1960 

I have just received your letter of February 10. Thank you for it. We were very 
happy to have you and your wife and your Home Minister in India for a few days. 
This enabled us and our people to show the friendship and high regard we have 
tor you and for Nepal. For us, the freedom and prosperity of Nepal is as dear as 
that of India. Indeed mutual interests demand that. 

The overlapping, to some extent, of your visit to Delhi with President 
Voroshilov s came in the way somewhat of our welcome to you. Nevertheless, I 
was happy to be able to have talks with you and your Home Minister. I attach 
importance to our keeping in touch with each other in these difficult days. 

With all good wishes to you and to Nepal, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


158. Letter. 
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188. To Harishwar Dayal: Briefing for Nepal-China Border 
Talks 159 

Your telegram 408 of February 25. 160 It is very likely that the Chinese will approach 
the Nepal-China border discussion on the lines of their recent agreement with 
Burma. The main features of the Burmese Agreement are - 

(i) No reference has been made to the McMahon Line border on the north 
but, in fact, in the agreement, this border is referred to as a traditional 
customary line and has been described in detail from point to point. A 
Joint Committee consisting of representatives of two countries will 
demarcate the border on the basis of local survey. 

(ii) In regard to other disputed areas, the Joint Committee would determine 
the specific alignment of the boundary line in these areas with reference 
to rival claims of the two sides on the basis of previous discussions. 

(iii) ° ne particular area which was given a perpetual lease by China to Burma 
will now form part of Burmese territory on the ground that there is a 
road constructed by the Burmese across the territory connecting two 
parts of Burma. 

(iv) The Joint Committee will carry out delimitation and demarcation along 
the boundary so fixed and draft a treaty. This treaty will supersede all 
earlier treaties concerning the boundary between Burma and China. 

2. We are not sure if at present there are any definite boundary disputes 
between Nepal and China and what discussions have taken place in recent years 
between Nepal and Tibet on this subject. However, our advice would be as follows. 

( 1 ) The Nepalese should adhere to their stand that their boundary was never 
in dispute. It is traditional and well known and based on unchanging 
geographical features. They should not agree to the position that the 
boundary has not been delimited in the past and has to be agreed upon 
afresh between the two sides. 

(2) The Nepal delegation should give the Chinese at the start of their 
discussion a detailed description of the boundary describing it from point 
to point and call upon the Chinese to accept this. If the Chinese raise any 
question or produce alternative description, Nepal should take time to 
study the disputes, and not leave them to be decided by a joint committee 
of the two sides. While there could be no objection to a discussion in 
Peking by the representatives on both sides to ascertain Chinese viewpoint, 
decision can only be taken at the level of Governments, If the Chinese 
dispute any part of the boundary as described by the Nepalese, they 
should be called upon to describe the boundary precisely as they claim, 

159. Telegram to the Indian Ambassador to Nepal, No. 1026, 27 February 1960. 

160. See Appendix 39. 
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so that points of dispute are precisely known. The Chinese usually avoid 
precise discussion and definition. 

(3) Judging from the Chinese maps, it may be inferred that they may raise 
disputes in regard to four places — (1) Simikot area, (ii) Mustang, (iii) 
Rasua Garhi, (iv) Kimatankha and Thudam in the Dhankot area. Embassy 
has already got full material on these disputes. If Nepal Government 
wants this material. Embassy should supply copies of our note after 
necessary addition. In any case, even in regard to these disputes, it 
would be advisable not to attempt a settlement on spot unless the Nepal 
Government is quite sure of facts and implications. 

(4) There is no particular connection between boundary discussions and 
Non- Aggression Treaty. In a similar Treaty between China and Burma, 
there is an article to the effect that each contracting party undertakes 
not to take any part in any military alliance directed against the other 
contracting party. Since Nepal’s policy is one of non-alignment, a formal 
undertaking in a Treaty does not appear to be necessary. It should be 
sufficient for the two sides to reiterate in an agreed joint communique 
their adherence to a policy of non-alignment and their determination to 
decide all disputes by peaceful means. Similarly, Article 4 of Sino-Burmese 
Treaty refers to the strengthening of economic and cultural ties between 
the two countries. It is for Nepal to consider whether this policy should 
be embodied in a formal Non-Aggression Pact. 

(5) Regarding the Chinese Embassy in Kathmandu, we agree that it should 
be used as a bargaining counter in discussions about the frontier. 

3 . We are preparing a more detailed note on the Nepal-China border including 
a description of the border. This will be ready by the time you arrive. 

4. You should communicate our advice personally to KOIRALA. No formal 
note should be given to the Foreign Office. 
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(f) USSR 

189. To G B. Pant, Morarji Desai, V. K. Krishna Menon, and 
S. K. Patil: invitation to the USSR 161 

A joint communique on the occasion of the visit of President Voroshilov and 
others to Delhi will be issued in tomorrow morning's papers. The Soviet leaders 
were anxious to include in this a rather long paragraph about their previous invitation 
to our President to visit Russia and his inability to come then. They had repeated 
this invitation, and our President had accepted it. 

2. We suggested that we do not usually mention such invitations in our joint 
communiques. If they wished to mention it, they could do so in their press 
conference. They agreed, and so this paragraph was left out. 

3. At this evening's party, Mr. Kozlov told me that they wished to invite 
especially our Home Minister, our Finance Minister, our Defence Minister and 
our Food and Agriculture Minister to visit the Soviet Union. He further added that 
they would like to invite others also if I could suggest the names. 

4. I told him that it would probably be difficult for the Home Minister to 
travel abroad because he had not been keeping good health. All of us anyhow 
were very' busy with the Parliament session for some months, and the Finance 
Minister would be particularly engaged. But I had no doubt that the Ministers he 
had named and others would be happy to visit the Soviet L-nion when an opportunity 
offered itself. 

190. Joint Communique 163 

Marshal K.E. Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, USSR. 
Mr F. R. Kozlov, First Vice-Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
Mme Furtseva, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet, USSR, were in India from January 
20 to February 6, 1960, on a goodw ill visit at the invitation of Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Republic of India, and the Government ol India. They were 
accompanied by Mr V.V. Kuznetsov, First Deputy Minister ot Culture. USSR, Mr 
A. I. Imamov, Minister of Culture of the Tadjik SSR. Mr V.I. Likhachov, Head of 
the South-East Affairs, USSR, Mr V.I. Avilov, Deputy Chief of the Press 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, USSR, and Col. V. Yachekalov. 


161. Note to Home, Finance. Defence, and Food and Agriculture Ministers, 5 February I960. 

162. See item 190. 

163. 5 February 1960. From The Hindu , 6 February I960. 
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During their travels in India, Marshal Voroshilov, Mr Kozlov and Mme Furtseva 
were accompanied by Mr Benedictov, Ambassador of the USSR in India, Shri 
K.D. Malaviya, Minister of Mines and Fuel, and Shri K.RS. Menon, the Indian 
Ambassador in the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet representatives were given a warm reception by the Indian public 
in Delhi and in all other place which they visited. These popular demonstrations 
of w elcome and goodwill were an expression of the regard and friendliness of the 
Indian people towards the people of the Soviet Union, and evoked a cordial and 


generous response from the Soviet visitors. The Soviet guests expressed deep 
thankfulness and appreciation to the Government of India and the Indian people 
for a w'arm and hearty welcome. From their side they were happy to have had the 
occasion to convey personally to the people and the Government of India the 
feelings of sincere brotherly friendship which the people and the Government of 
the Soviet Union have towards them. 

In Delhi, Marshal Voroshilov, Mr F.R. Kozlov, Mme Ye. Furtseva and others 
accompanying them were present at the celebrations on the occasion of the 
Republic Day of India. Thereafter they made a rapid tour of the country, collectively 
or in groups. Besides the large cities of Calcutta. Bombay, Madras and Bangalore, 
their journey took them to many places of interest, including, in particular, 
Suratgarh, where a large mechanised State farm has been established wdth the aid 
of machinery and equipment given as a gift by the USSR. Bhilai, where a steel 
plant built with Soviet co-operation has gone into production; and Cambay, where 
exploration tor oil is going on with Soviet technical assistance with progressively 
encouraging prospects. In the course of their tour, they also visited community 
centres and a number of industrial and other developmental projects. They thus 
had an opportunity of seeing for themselves the results of the great effort that 
India is making, in all fields of economic and social activity, to develop her national 
economy and raise the standard of living of her people as rapidly as possible. 

Marshal Voroshilov, Mr Kozlov and Mme Furtseva met and had talks in a 
endly, cordial atmosphere with Dr Rajendra Prasad, President of India, Shri 
awaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, and other members of the Government of 
n la. Their talks with the Prime Minister covered matters of mutual interest to 
t e two countries, including major aspects of the current international situation, 
an touc ed also on India s development plans, present as well as prospective. 

ot sides expressed their gratification at the development of the relations 
etween India and the Soviet Union in a spirit of goodwill and friendship as a 
resu t o t eir common adherence to the principles of peaceful co-existence and 
active pursuit ot peace. These provide an expanding basis of co-operation between 
e countnes in the international field in the interest of world peace. The two 

m T k CS I ^ or ^ ver ’ are un *ted in their conviction that disputes between nations 
must be solved by peaceful means alone, and not by recourse to arms. 
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-SUMMIT MEETING” WELCOMED 

Both sides noted with satisfaction the recent trend towards a lessening of 
international tension, and welcomed the agreement reached on the holding of a 
-Summit Meeting” in May next. This meeting and the exchanges of visits by the 
leaders of the Big Powers have raised high expectations throughout the world. 
The Indian and the Soviet sides expressed their earnest hope that the forthcoming 
meeting would result in substantial progress in the solution of the problems facing 
the world today and thus pave the way for the achievement of further success by 
co-operative international effort. 

IMPORTANCE OF DISARMAMENT 

Both sides stressed the importance of disarmament as an essential prerequisite 
to a permanent and lasting peace and to the banishment of the fear of war. Through 
disarmament also lay the path to world prosperity, for the technical skills, the 
productive effort and the human and material resources released from the 
manufacture of armaments, could be diverted to peacetul purposes, and more 
specially to the development of countries which have lagged behind in the race 
towards material progress. Though discussions had been going on for years, 
little had been accomplished by way of advance towards an international agreement 
on disarmament, but the prospects seemed more favourable at the present time 
than ever before. Reference was made in this context to the proposal recently, 
put forward by Mr. N.S. Khrushchev for total and universal disarmament, and 
the Prime Minister of India acclaimed the proposal as a courageous and far- 
sighted one which demanded the close attention of all other countries. The 
Government of India welcome the latest substantial reduction of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union as an important step towards peace. 

CESSATION OF NUCLEAR TESTS URGED 

Both sides stand for the prohibition of thermonuclear weapons and other 
means of mass destruction. Similarly, they are in favour of a very early agreement 
between the great powers possessing nuclear weapons for an immediate cessation 
of the tests of these weapons with effective international control, and call upon 
these and other powers to abstain voluntarily from carrying out such tests. In 
this connection, satisfaction was expressed from the Soviet side that the 
Government of India showed commendable initiative in presenting the question 
of the cessation of nuclear tests at the 14th session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

A review was made of the economic and cultural relations between the two 
countries. The trade agreement concluded last year for a five-year period, resulting 
in increased commercial exchanges between the two countries, the projects for 
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the establishment of certain new industries through mutual collaboration, and the 
fresh credit recently offered by the Soviet Union of 1,500 million roubles had 
helped to strengthen the economic relations between India and the Soviet Union. 
A similar gratifying improvement was also to be found in the sphere of cultural 
relations. In order, however, further to develop these relations, in accordance 
with planned and defined ends, a cultural and, scientific agreement is being 
concluded between the two countries. 

PROMOTION OF WORLD PEACE 

Marshal K.E. Voroshilov, the Chairman of the Supreme Soviet, USSR, and 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, expressed their pleasure at 
having been able to meet again after the lapse of almost five years. Marshal 
Voroshilov, Mr Kozlov and Mme Furtseva and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru had an 
opportunity to exchange their points of view and to declare the common 
determination of their two countries to strive ceaselessly for world peace and for 
better understanding between nations. The visit of Marshal Voroshilov, Mr Kozlov 
and Mme Furtseva and those accompanying them to India, their talks with the 
members of the Government of India and others, were fruitful and will further 
promote the understanding and friendship between India and the Soviet Union. 
Both sides are confident that the friendly relations existing between India and the 
Soviet Union will continue to strengthen and develop for the benefit of the people 
of both countries and in the interests of peace throughout the world. 

191. To B. C. Roy: Khrushchev’s Visit 164 




My dear Bidhan, 

You wrote to me that you were coming here tomorrow and staying for two days 
in Delhi. I hope to see you. Meanwhile, however, I am writing to you about 
Khrushchev’s visit to Calcutta. 

It has, I think, been settled that Khrushchev will reach Calcutta from Bhilai 
on the 1 5th afternoon. There will be no function there except a banquet that night 
at Raj Bhavan. He will, of course, be received in due form at the airport. On the 
1 6th morning he will leave for Indonesia 


When he returns from Indonesia, he will also spend a day and a night in 

rv Tu*' W '^ 28th February. K.P.S. Menon tells me that you would 
ike Khrushchev to address a public meeting there that day. I suppose Khrushchev 


164. Letter to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 
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would welcome this. I have no objection if you so want. K.P.S. Menon also 
asked me to go to Calcutta on the 28th February to meet Khrushchev, I think it 
would be worthwhile my going there for a day then to have a last minute discussion 
before he returns to Moscow. I can only go to Calcutta for a day, reaching there 
probably in the forenoon of the 28th February and returning to Delhi early morning 
on the 29th. I must be back on the 29th because that is our Budget day and the 
Finance Minister makes his Budget Statement that afternoon. 

If you think that we should invite Khrushchev to have a public meeting in 
Calcutta, you will please let me know, and we shall communicate this to him. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


192. To M. R. A. Baig: Guest List for the Banquet for 
Khrushchev 165 

For the Banquet to Mr. Khrushchev, I suggest that you might include the following 
names in the list of invitees:- 

1 . Shri C.D. Deshmukh and Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh. 

2. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatteiji, 16, Hindustan Park, Calcutta 29. (He will be 
coming here for the Sahitya Akademi meeting.) 

3. Shri Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar, MP. 

4. Professor M. Mujeeb, Vice Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia, Jamia Nagar, 
Delhi. 

5. Mama Warerkar, MP, 191 South Avenue, New Delhi. 

6. Sardar K.M.Panikkar, MP, 29 Meena Bagh, Maulana Azad Road, New 
Delhi. 

2. These are all leading members of the Sahitya Akademi which is meeting 
about that time in Delhi. 

3. I presume that you have already invited Shri Humayun Kabir and Mrs. 
Kabir. They should anyhow be invited to the Banquet. 

4. I suppose that you have received the names of some MPs from the 
Minister of Parliamentary Affairs. 166 You will notice that I have included three 
MPs in the above list, but for different reasons. 

5 . For my lunch to Mr. Khrushchev, the following names should be added:- 


165. Note to the Chief of Protocol, 6 February 1960. File No. 1 , Genaral Council, part-ix, 1959- 
60, Sahitya Akademi Records. 

166. Satya Narayan Sinha. 
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1 . Shri Tarasankar Baneiji, P 171, C.C.O.S., Talla Park, Calcutta 2. 

2. Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Jassim House, 25 Cuffe Parade, Colaba, 
Bombay 5. 

3. Shri Umashankar Joshi. Setu, 12 Sardar Patel Nagar, Ahmedabad. 

4. Dr. V. Raghavan, University of Madras, Madras. 

5. Shrimati Amrita Pritam, 8/20, West Patel Nagar, New Delhi. ( She is a 
distinguished Punjabi poet.) 

6. Shri D.R.Bendro, All India Radio, Dhanwar. (He is a distinguished Kannada 
poet.) 

(All the above are leading members of the Sahitya Akademi.) 

7. Shri and Shrimati Krishna Kripalani. (He is the Secretary of the Sahitya 
Akademi.) 

6. Possibly Shrimati Indira Gandhi might invite a few others to the lunch at 
my house. 

7 ■ Many of the addressed given above are of people not resident in Delhi. 
They will, however, be coming here for the Sahitya Akademi meeting. 
Perhaps it will be better for you to send their cards to invitation to them 
C/o Shri K.R. Kripalani, Secretary, Sahitya Akademi, 74, Theatre 
Communication Building, Connaught Circus, New Delhi. 167 

193. To Kesho Ram: False Statements in the Journal 
Thought 168 

I have just pointed out to you some statements in Thought which are completely 
wrong. 

\ou might draw their attention to this more or less in the following terms. 
In the issue of Thought dated February 6th the Beachcomber’s Diary contains 
some statements about the Prime Minister which are completely wrong in every 
particular. 

The first statement says that the Prime Minister was late by one hour in 
keeping his engagement with the Prime Minister of Nepal because he was engaged 
in talks with President Voroshilov. This is untrue. The Prime Minister saw the 
Prime Minister of Nepal punctually at the time fixed. Previous to that he had been 
attending the civic reception given to President Voroshilov at the Red Fort. 


167. This note was copied on 6 February to K. R. Kripalani. the Secretary of the Sahitya 
Akademi, with the information: “I have your note of the 6th February about some 
distinguished Indian writers. I have divided them between the President's Banquet and my 
lunch to Mr Khrushchev.” 

168. Note to PPS, 7 February 1960. 
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The second matter mentioned is that the Prime Minister left the banquet to 
the Prime Minister of Nepal half an hour after it began in order to reach Palam to 
receive Lady Mountbatten. This is wholly untrue. The Prime Minister stayed not 
only to the end of the banquet, but also to the end of the cultural programme at 
Rashtrapati Bhavan and returned home near midnight. He did not go to Palam or 
anywhere else to receive Lady Mountbatten.” 


194. To N. R. Pillai: Drafting Agreement with 
the Soviet Union 169 

I am surprised to learn that Article 6 in the original draft (Flag C) was put in at our 
instance. I do not like it at all. I had agreed to it because time was short and I did 
not attach too much importance to it. I agree, therefore, that we should anyhow 
drop this Article. 170 

2. It seems to me that these draft Agreements repeat the same idea again 
and again. However, I do not wish to suggest an entirely new draft. There is no 
particular objection to repetition except a linguistic one. 

3. Article 7 talks about the two Governments ‘‘pledging, themselves.” I do 
not fancy this phraseology. The same idea minus “pledging 1 has been repeated 
several times. However, as I have said above, if this has been agreed to, we may 
allow it to rest there. 171 

4. As for the Soviet Article 6 (Flag B). 1 do not like it as drafted and 1 do not 
understand the mention of “assistance on a large scale or “on a broad scale as 
given in another translation. The reference to Britain and America do not quite 
apply here as in those two countries, unlike the Soviet Union, almost everything 
is done through non-governmental organisations. We are not opposed to 
cooperation between non-governmental organisations, but who is to choose these ? 
Can any small group of persons set up something which they call a cultural or 
scientific or educational organisation and claim this large-scale help? Surely we 
cannot commit ourselves to this kind of thing. It may also be that, in the name ot 
cultural or educational organisation, the purpose might be something different. 


169. Note to SG, ME A, 8 February 1960. 

1 70. The Article read: “The High Contracting Parties shall endeavour to ensure that text-books 
and officials informative publications shall contain correct facts about each other s country. 

1 7 1 . The Article read: “The two Governments pledge themselves to take all appropriate measures 
to provide all possible facilities for giving effect to the terms of this Agreement. 
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5 . Iam agreeable to what you have said in paragraph 5 of your note, that is, 
our accepting our first draft with the addition of “or organisations" after “research 
institutions.” 172 

6. I really cannot understand why we should be called upon to assist on a 
large scale any organisation. That depends on our own resources and our judgment. 

7. That is, I agree to the two suggestions you have made. 

8 There is going to be no Cabinet Meeting during the next few days, that 
is, before Mr. Khrushchev comes here. I think any draft that is agreed to should 
be shown to the Home Minister and the Finance Minister, as also to the Minister 
of SR & CA. 


195. To M. R. Baig: Khrushchev’s Visit 173 

Now' that the Bharatpur trip is off, the question of anyone accompanying Mr 
Khrushchev there does not arise. 

2. Shn K.P.S. Menon will of course accompany Mr Khrushchev wherever 
he goes. No one need accompany him to Parliament because we shall receive him 
here and then accompany him inside. This also applies to the civic reception. So 
far as the World Agriculture Fair is concerned. Dr Panjabrao Deshmukh will no 
doubt take him round. 

j. There is thus no necessity for a special Minister in attendance in Delhi. 
As tor Suratgarh and Bhilai, it has already been arranged that Shn S.K. Patil and 
Sardar Swaran Singh should accompany him to these places respectively. 

4. Presumably, our President, Mr Khrushchev and I will travel together 
from the airport. As for the other cars, any suitable arrangements can be made. 
We should try to find out which Ministers are going to the airport. That day is a 
Parliament day and especially the morning hour is important in Parliament because 
of questions. So, I do not know who will be able to go. Thus, the Vice-President 
will probably not be able to go to Palam. Nor will the Speaker. 

5 . As for Indira Gandhi, she will probably want to go to Palam, but because 
she is not well, this cannot be said for certain. 


" a * lrst P ro P ose< J to hie Soviet Government contained the following: “The High 
ontractmg Parties will facilitate and encourage co-operation between the educational, 
cu tura , scienti ic, and technical and research institutions of the two countries by reciprocal 
visits, atten ce in educational, cultural, scientific and technical congresses and conferences, 

173. Note to the Chief of Protocol, 9 February 1960. 

174. Khrushchev arrived in New Delhi on 1 1 February 1960. 
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6. Now I come to your principal question in paragraph 1. I think that our 
broad approach should be to show him every honour that we give to a Head of 
State without unnecessary formalities. Thus, the President will receive him at 
Palam and the President will give him a banquet. There is no need for a gun 
salute. I think it will be desirable to have the President’s Bodyguard from Vijay 
Chowk to Rashtrapati Bhavan, but I do not think it is necessary to have the 
inspection ceremony in the forecourt etc. of Rashtrapati Bhavan. 


196. To Trilok Chand Sharma: Civic Address Draft 175 

February 9, 1960 

My dear Trilok Chandji, 

I have received today your draft of the Civic Address. I7h I have made some 
corrections in it which I hope you will approve. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


197. To B. C. Roy: Khrushchev’s Visit 177 

February II, 1960 

My dear Bidhan, 

Khrushchev and party arrived here today. I talked to him about his stay in Calcutta 
on his return from Indonesia. He told me that he was going to spend two more 
days now in Indonesia and. therefore, he would reach Calcutta on the 1st March 
instead of 28th February. I mentioned to him that we were anxious to give him a 
public reception in Calcutta if there was time for it. He agreed. As for the exact 
time of his arrival in Calcutta on the 1 st March, he could not definitely say now, 
as he did not know the time the journey would take in his aircraft. Probably he 
will reach Calcutta about 1.00 or 2 p.m. 

I suppose that the public reception would be held about 5.00 in the evening, 
or even 5.30. 


175. Letter to the Mayor of Delhi. 

176. See Appendix 26. 

177. Letter. File No. 8/134/60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I shall of course let you know definitely later. This is just first information. I 
still intend coming to Calcutta on the day he arrives, that is, now on the 1st 
March forenoon. 1 ' 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


198. Record of Nehru-Khrushchev Talk 179 

Record of a talk between the Prime Minister and Mr. Khrushchev on February 
11, 1960. 

Mr. Khrushchev called on the Prime Minister at the Prime Minister’s House 
at 10. 15 a.m. There was a general talk about various matters of not any particular 
significance. Referring to food production. Prime Minister said that in America 
there is a campaign against the consumption of milk by people above the age of 
25. Mr. Khrushchev’s reply was that this campaign was probably in the interest 
of the Coca Cola manufacturers. There was no such campaign in the Soviet 
Union. Milk and steel are dear to Mr. Khrushchev’s heart. The more steel a country 
produces the stronger will its economy be. The more maize a country produces 
the better will the people be fed. Prime Minister said that the same held true of 
wheat. Mr. Khrushchev’s reply was that com has the highest yield. America lives 
on maize; so does Mexico. The Soviet Union produces wheat, maize and sweet 
potato. There was an intensive campaign for the production of com for cattle 
feed. During the last two years the attention of the peasant had been drawn to 
com as a useful cattle feed. In 7 years’ time the Soviet Union hopes to catch up 
w ith America in the production of cattle. All the conditions for the rearing of 
good cattle obtain in the Soviet Union. 

2 . Prime Minister remarked that India has more vegetarians than any country 
in the world. Mr. Khrushchev replied that the President of the Academy of Sciences 
in the Soviet Union is a vegetarian. Tolstoy himself became a vegetarian, but at an 
old age and on the advice of doctors. 


178. See SWJN/SS/58, forthcoming. 

179. 1 1 February 1960. File No. 13(3)Eur(E)/60, p.5., MEA. Subimal Dutt submitted the draft 
on 19 February 1960. 
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TOP SECRET 

199. Record of Nehru-Khrushchev Talk 180 

P.M. : I am happy to have the opportunity to have this talk. There have been 
interesting developments in world affairs in which Mr. Khrushchev has been 
playing a leading and outstanding part. I would be grateful if Mr. Khrushchev 
would kindly give me his appraisal of the international situation. 

Mr. Khrushchev: The international situation is good but there is no justification 
for anyone to be complacent about it. The situation, one might say, is better 
than it was yesterday. It is an accidental coincidence that with Dulles’s death , 181 
the policy of “from position of strength” has also died. It would not be right 
to say that Dulles took his policy away. Even if he had lived, his policy would 
have died in any case. This is because USSR had demonstrated its strength 
and vitality which United States and all concerned had to reckon with. At one 
time the policy of surrounding Soviet Union with military bases was being 
actively pursued. The main purpose of these bases was directed against the 
Soviet Union. The fact that we launched Sputniks, led people to realise that 
the policy of creating bases had failed. United States is very much concerned 
with the economic development of the Soviet Union and the fact that the 
Soviet Union is catching up with U.S.A. The Americans have begun to 
reconcile themselves with the fact that the Soviet Union will soon overtake 
them. In fact, in a number of scientific fields, we have already taken a lead. 
In view of this, the policy of “from position of strength” is of no use. This 
new element creates good conditions for the pursuit of peaceful policies. 
Our peaceful policies are beginning to be better understood and appreciated 
in the world. 

Against this background, we feel that there is need for solution of 
concrete problems. We want to do away with all those factors which are 
standing in the way of Peace Treaty with Germany and putting an end to the 
occupation regime there. Our partners have a rather weak position. I do not 

180. 12 February I960. S. Dutt Papers, NMML. The record was made by P. N. Kaul, Deputy 
Secretary, ME A, who noted as follows on 13 February 1960: “Placed below are two copies 
of the verbatim record of PM’s talk with Mr. Khrushchev. As 1 do not know any shorthand, 
I could not catch every word, but I have tried to make the record as full and precise as 
possible. 

P.M. directed not to make too many copies. So only two have been made. He further 
directed me to send both of them to Foreign Secretary who may kindly see. S.G mentioned 
to me that he would like to see a copy of the report.” 

181. On 24 May 1959. 
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want to use the w ord “opponents” which would be better understood. I have 
in mind our partners in the talks for the future of Germany, i.e. the Western 
Powers. 

When one talks with Eisenhower or Macmillan, it is difficult to find arguments 
in favour of the status quo, or for the preservation of the remnants of war. In my 
talks with Eisenhower, I noticed this specially. Eisenhower is very much different 
from Macmillan, because, as you know, Eisenhower is not Macmillan. Eisenhower 
is less of a diplomat and is, therefore, more natural and sincere. So he frankly 
admitted that the position in Berlin was not normal. In fact, he said so at a Press 
conference. 

Now the question arises what can be expected at the Summit meeting in 
Paris in May? Macmillan and Eisenhower think that since the position is not 
normal, some ways of solving it should be found. It is Adenauer who is 
irreconcilable. We do not know w hat he is waiting for. We wonder if his obstinacy 
is not due to mental decay caused by old age. I say so, because his policy is not 
in accord with common sense. His policy is indeed a burden on his Allies. 

De Gaulle supports Adenauer, but only outwardly, because in his heart of 
hearts De Gaulle is more afraid of reunification of Germany. U.K. is also against 
reunification of Germany. U.S.A. is not against reunification but is not prepared 
to do anything to bring it about. The Western powers, however, want to use the 
situation in order not to have good relations with the Soviet Union. 

I do not know what the Summit meeting at Paris will yield in regard to the 
German problem. Our position is strong and we will make use of it. We do not 
exclude the possibility that De Gaulle may be more helpful. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to repeat our position on Berlin. We seek no territorial acquisition 
there. All that we are interested is that the social system in East Berlin should 
continue, with Berlin as a Free City. The question of Germany and Berlin has 
become acute. We are interested in seeking a solution which will not lend itself to 
interpretation that any side has won and the other has lost. Therefore, we think 
that the possible solution would be to have an intermediary provisional settlement 
on the basis of the temporary status quo in Berlin. Meantime, the two German 
States should be recommended to find a solution. If they fail to find an agreement, 
then the former allies will be relieved of all obligations and will have a Peace 
Treaty. It is clear that not all allies will agree to sign a Peace Treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic. Our position is that all those who want to sign the 
Treaty should do so. The signing of the Peace Treaty will solve the German 
problem. If others are not agreeable to sign the Treaty, then as a last resort, we 
may have to sign a separate Peace Treaty with GD.R. I told Eisenhower, you 
taught us a good lesson when we failed to sign a Peace Treaty with Japan— 
which for us was a foolish thing to do. U.S. had signed it in any case. 

P.M. : We also did not sign it. 
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Mr. Khrushchev: Your position was different. 

RM. : We did not agree to certain clauses. So we signed a separate Peace Treaty 
with Japan two years later. 

Mr. Khrushchev: The San Francisco Treaty 182 with Japan had decided things 
in our favour and we should have signed it. Perhaps, our reason for not 
signing it was that Molotov 183 dealt with these matters at that time and did not 
think them out straight. 

Lately, Eisenhower has threatened us on Berlin, but the tone and manner 
of his threat is not as serious or categorical as before. Besides, I cannot see 
how anyone can threaten another country for signing a Peace Treaty. In 
fact, there is no alternative to solve this question. The Peace Treaty would be 
a blow to revenge seekers headed by Adenauer. It is they who will lose more. 
The rest will retain what they have. 

Japan: Our relations with Japan are neither hot nor cold. We do not like the 
Treaty recently signed by Japan with USA. 184 We think that it is directed 
against us and China. The main purpose of this Treaty is to retain a certain 
level of tension. While signing this Treaty, the Americans had in mind internal 
fears in Japan. Afraid of the internal situation, USA wants to continue 
occupation regime in Japan. 

In general, the international situation now is much better than it was a 
year ago. Our proposals on disarmament are very effective. People in all 
countries understand our unilateral reduction of armed forces. The latest 
launching of rockets at a distance of 12,000 kilometers is an additional 
argument for disarmament. It is now clear that Americans can no longer 
seek shelter behind the Atlantic Ocean. Therefore, there is still greater need 
to come to an agreement on disarmament. 

Since we met last, the present situation, therefore, has changed 
considerably for the better. 


182. Between Japan and some of the Allied Powers, was officially signed by 48 nations on 8 
September 1951. It came into force on 18 April 1952. 

1 83 . Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov. In fact, Molotov had ceased to be Soviet Foreign Minister 
in 1949, when he was replaced by Andrey Vyshinsky, who was the Foreign Minister in 
1951; the Soviet delegation to the negotiation of the San Francisco Treaty was led by A. A. 
Gromyko, the First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

184. On 19 January 1960. It provided for US bases in Japan, and for the US to help Japan if 
attacked. 
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P.M. : I take it that at the Summit, the two major problems will be Germany and 
disarmament. 

Mr. Khrushchev: The order of discussion will be different. We think the 
German problem is a particular problem, whereas disarmament is a general 
problem, embracing everybody and, therefore, will come up for discussion 
first. Adenauer wants the two problems to be tied together, but even he 
agrees with the order of discussion. 

P.M. : Behind both these problems, perhaps in the ultimate analysis, there lies the 
tear that disarmament will be unfavourable to one side, in so far as it would 
weaken it. This tear would also affect the solution of the German problem. 

Mr. Khrushchev: U.S., France and U.K. agree that these two questions are 
separate. Only Adenauer wants to consider them jointly. 

P.M. . Would you consider it possible to make progress on disarmament without 
making progress in regard to the German problem? 

Mr. Khrushchev: It is very difficult to answer this question. 

P.M. In the mind of the people, both the problems are linked by fear which is 
common to both of them. 


Mr. Khrushchev: We quite realise that if we sign a Peace Treaty with Germany, 
it will aggravate the situation and will lead to certain difficulties which, when 
solved, will lead to stability. This may be a painful process. We are preparing 
for it, in case no agreement is reached. I consider this matter as psychological. 
I do not think that they will start a war in case we signed a Peace Treaty with 
Germany. 

P.M. . This may not lead to a war but will probably be an obstacle towards 

disarmament. 

Mr. Khrushchev: This will be a psychological shock which will wear itself 
out. Life compels people to go back to normal. We are reducing armed forces. 
If others attack us, our General Staff thinks that we will need about 100 
rockets to destroy U.K., France and Germany; about 300 rockets would be 
needed to destroy U.S.A. No one doubts that material resources and facilities 
for making rockets in sufficient numbers are available. This seriously alters 
the correlation of forces, and indeed influences American thinking. I recollect 
that when Macmillan was criticised for going to the Soviet Union, he had 
said that the alternatives before him were either to go to Moscow for talks or 
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evacuate women and children from U.K. to Canada. Therefore, there is no 
alternative to taking a sane attitude and putting an end to arms race. If we 
agree with the view that arms race, which will result in piling up dangerous 
weapons, would itself put an end to the race, then we will be living with our 
hands on trigger. There will be a constant danger that some mad man may 
fire the first shot which may result in war. Eisenhower understands this, so 
does Macmillan. It is more difficult to say this of De Gaulle. Eisenhower has 
only a few months left as President. Vice President Nixon 1 *' does not 
understand anything at all. So the problem becomes difficult. When in America, 

I told Lodge 186 that Nixon may be President, and that makes us feel concerned. 
When I met Nixon he told me that he was in trade with his father. His tragedy 
is that in politics he has the same attitude as in trade. Lodge said that this was 
not so. I only hope that I am wrong in this assessment of Nixon. 

P.M. : The German problem does not directly concern us, but it interests us, as it 
is a part of the overall problem of war and peace. On the other hand, disarmament 
is a problem which concerns everybody. My fear is that if the German problem is 
not settled by some kind of agreement, it will affect the solution ot the problem 
of disarmament also. The two appear to be connected. I cannot get this 
apprehension out of my head. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I think those countries who are afraid, should be more keen 
on disarmament. 

P.M. : Many Western countries themselves do not like the rearming of Western 
Germany. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I can say that Poland and Czechoslovakia are also concerned 
about this matter seriously. Even in 1956 when feelings against Soviet Union 
were high in Poland, the Poles were afraid of losing their western provinces. 
We could withdraw our forces from Poland, but the Poles felt more secure, 
while our troops were there. 

P.M. : Does Mr. Khrushchev think that at some future date there was a possibility 
of East and West Germany uniting? 

Mr. Khrushchev: I do not think so. 

P.M. : At present I do not think it is a possibility at all. I do not think that anybody 

185. Richard M. Nixon. 

186. Henry Cabot Lodge, US representative to the UN, 1953-60. 
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desires it either, but if there is disarmament, would you consider it possible that at 
a later stage there may be a some sort of Federation or Confederation? 

Mr. Khrushchev: GD.R. proposed Confederation but Adenauer rejected it. I 
personally think that Confederation may be a possibility. The differences of 
social systems will remain as they are which will make unification difficult. 
As a Communist I believe — you may not agree with me — that ultimately the 
two will come together. 

P.M. : The world is changing, and if I may say so, the differences are tending to 
get less and less, thereby bringing the countries closer. 

Mr. Khrushchev: The Germans are having a sort of competition. On one 
hand, Adenauer is trying to maintain the capitalist order, whereas the GD.R. 
is striving to demonstrate the superiority of the socialist system. As a 
Communist I think that in the long run, the Germans will be convinced of the 
superiority of the socialist system. 

P.M. : When Mr. Khrushchev put forward his great proposals for complete 
disarmament, phased over four years, did he expect that such logical and far- 
reaching proposals will be accepted? Perhaps, people’s minds were not yet 
conditioned for it. Secondly, the implementation of such a proposal would create 
a lot of dislocation and confusion in America, as it will throw a good part of 
economy out of gear. WTiat does Mr. Khrushchev consider as practical steps, 
which might be feasible at the present stage? 

Mr. Khrushchev: We proposed both the maximum and the minimum. The 
maximum was complete disarmament; minimum was the reduction of armed 
forces. So far as we are concerned, the minimum has been exhausted. I 
agree that the problem of disarmament is a difficult problem, but the 
programme which I set out was a programme for a struggle over the years. 
We are now actively carrying on the struggle in the economic field. In 1965, 
we will have absolute superiority over USA in overall production. We will 
have a higher standard of living and the shortest working day. As you are 
aware, we are already ahead of USA in providing spiritual requirements for 
our people. These problems cannot be settled by war. 

P.M. : It is quite true that in economy the competition is going on. In the field of 

W T’o T ever : * S n0t ^ ov * et Um° n making reduction in conventional forces 
on y. What, if I may ask, is the position in regard to reduction by the Soviet 
Union of non-Con ventional arms? 
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Mr. Khrushchev: What you say is right. While we cut down conventional 
arms, we also propose the banning of the atomic weapons. USA thought that 
they had a very strong air force, and they wanted to retain their superiority 
by refusing to ban bombers which were to be used to deliver atomic weapons. 
At that time they had said that the Soviet Union wanted to make itself stronger 
by banning non-conventional arms. Then they wanted us to cut down our 
conventional arms. So now we have met the arguments of our opponents by 
cutting down conventional weapons. Frankly speaking, we are stronger than 
America, because we have better rockets which cannot be intercepted. The 
military experts estimate that one out of four bombers may get through, but 
even this may be wrong. What can USA do now when we have met their 
arguments? If they suggest that we revert to our original proposal, i.e. 
destruction of rockets and bases, we will gladly agree to it. 

P.M. : Disarmament should concern both these aspects of conventional and non- 
conventional arms. 

Mr. Khrushchev: We fully agree. 

P.M. : In our view, disarmament is a world question, because it concerns all 
States — big or small. 

Mr. Khrushchev: That is why I said that the German problem was a particular 
problem, whereas disarmament was a general problem. 

P.M. : While since the disarmament is a general problem, what can be done in our 
view to associate other countries with it? To begin with, perhaps the Summit 
Conference should be narrow. The fewer people are there, the more fruitful 
discussions are likely to be. But what do you envisage regarding the increase of 
membership for the Summit Conference in future? 

Mr. Khrushchev: If this problem registers progress at the Summit Conference, 
then the composition of the Conference itself can be reconsidered. It should 
be possible also to enlarge the Commission of ten, which is at present 
concerned with the disarmament problem. 

P.M. : Every country has a claim to self-preservation, and while it is true that 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are vitally interested in the solution of the disarmament 
problem, there are countries in Asia which are big countries — Japan, China and 
India. They also have to participate at some stage or the other in the solution of 
the disarmament problem. 
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Mr. Khrushchev: This is absolutely right. In fact, this is what will happen. 

P.M. : Any agreement on disarmament has to be world-wide if it is to be effective 
at all. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I quite agree with you that those countries of Asia that you 
have mentioned should be associated with disarmament. I think Indonesia, 
with a large population, should also be added to them. The difficulty at the 
present time is that the composition of the Disarmament Commission is a 
result of compromise. 

P.M. . These countries (China, Indonesia etc.) are not in the Disarmament 
Commission. China is not even in the United Nations. The membership of China 
appears most important from the point of view of disarmament. 

Mr. Khrushchev: The present situation is contrary to common sense and 
L .S. realises this itself. Some voices of reason are now being heard in U.S. 
People are now talking in terms of recognition of New China. Five years ago, 
these very people could not possibly have talked in favour of the recognition 
of China without putting thejnselves to trouble. 

P.M. . In its own interests, U.S. will not agree to disarmament unless Disarmament 
included China. Is it not possible to admit China to these talks on disarmament, 
even without admitting China to the United Nations? 

Mr. Khrushchev: It is difficult to answer this question, as it particularly 
concerns China. I do not know if China will agree to go to Disarmament 
Commission of U.N. without being a member of U.N. itself. In this matter 
prestige is involved. I personally think it unlikely that China will agree to it 
w ithout being a member of U.N. Probably when there has been some progress 
in disarmament, it will lead to conditions which will enable China to be in the 

Lnited Nations. This will happen before any agreement on disarmament is 
reached. 

P.M. . I feel, if sufficient progress is made at the Summit, it will create a better 
atmosphere for considering the participation of China in the United Nations. 

Mr. Khrushchev: This is inevitable. 


M’ * ^ a § ree that h is inevitable, but I was thinking of the various stages. 

t Ir. Khrushchev. Anv progress on disarmament might make it easier for 
China to take its rightful place in U.N. 
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P.M. : I have no doubt that there is now greater appreciation in U.S. of the need 
for China to be in U.N. As you are aware, we have always in the past been in 
favour of admission of New China to U.N. We shall continue to do so in future; 
but what comes in the w'ay is, perhaps, prestige and the problem of what should 
be done with Chiang Kai-shek. The main opposition to the admission of China is 
from U.S. 

Mr. Khrushchev; Yes, that is true, but they will have to reconcile themselves 
to the fact that there cannot be two Chinas. In fact, Taiwan is an island of 
Peking China. The Chinese Government will never agree to the proposition 
of two Chinas. Even if they were invited to U.N., they will not sit along with 
the representatives of Taiwan China. We also agree with this stand. 

P.M. ; We recognise only one China. I was talking about the possible course of 
developments. The Americans are beginning to realise that their policy on China 
is creating trouble for themselves. On the other hand, having created Taiwan, it is 
difficult to see how they can get over Chiang Kai-shek. My intention is to point 
out the conflict which the Americans have to face. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I agree with you that U.S. has created this problem, but as 
Presidents change, so can the policy change. They did not recognise us for 
16 years. When I was in U.S., I was told that Alexander I did not recognise 
America for 23 years. In reply, I pointed out to the Americans that what 
Alexander I did was stupid. There was no reason for Americans to repeat 
stupidity. In fact, I was more blunt. I told them that Alexander I was a fool 
and the Americans should not do what he did. 

P.M. : I mention this point in relation to disarmament question. It seems that if 
China cannot go to U.N., it cannot go to Disarmament Commission either. If 
disarmament does not make progress, it may be difficult for China to go to U.N. 
So we get a vicious circle. 

Mr. Khrushchev: This is indeed a vicious chain, but if we take out one of the 
links, the whole chain will collapse. It may be possible for U.S. to find a way 
out. It can, for instance, take the stand that the majority in the United Nations 
has voted for China. U.S. has been trying to restrain them for long, but when 
U.S. agrees to the recognition of New China in U.N., it can lift this restraint, 
in which case the majority in U.N. can admit China. On its part, U.S. can tell 
Taiwan that it did whatever possible for Taiwan, but that it could not prevent 
U.N. from admitting New China. Thus, U.S. can appear to play a noble role 
by respecting the verdict of the majority in U.N. 
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P.M. : I will come back to this matter again. May I request you to give us your 
appraisal of the situation in the Middle East? 

Mr. Khrushchev: I think the situation in the Middle East is getting more and 
more normal. U.K. and France have reconciled themselves to the fact that 
Suez belongs to U.A.R. Nasser is also beginning to take up a stand appropriate 
to his age and position vis-a-vis Iraq. Nasser now realises that the policy of 
either ignoring or swallowing up Iraq will not work. 

The trouble in Middle East is that a lot of unexpected things are happening. 
There are too many reactionary governments. Take Iran, for instance. There 
the Shah is pursuing a very reactionary policy. He is afraid of United States, 
us and, more than anybody, his own people. When our delegation was in 
Tehran, the Shah invited them to his bed room as he was unwell at that time. 
When our representatives went to his bed room, they found that by his bed 
side he had an automatic revolver. When the King of Iraq died , 187 the Shah 
simply lost his nerve. He immediately signed an agreement providing for 
American help. This agreement mentions help against direct and indirect 
aggression. Now I ask you what is indirect aggression. It is nothing but 
revolt of the people. 


P.M. : Shah has now a new wife who will cheer him up. 

Mr. Khrushchev: That may be so, but she will not add to his brains. We have 
told the Shah that we do not threaten him in any way, but will expose his 
reactionary policies. During a reception in Moscow for the Italian President, 
the Iranian Ambassador, whom we respect, came and asked me to end 
propaganda against Iran. We told him that we will make sure that there are no 
personal attacks against Shah, but the propaganda against Iran will continue. 
The Ambassador also asked me why I was not going to Iran during my 
present trip. I replied that the conditions were not favourable for my visit to 
Iran. We had made several gestures of friendship to Iran, including assistance 
for many projects but they were all turned down. Iran is poverty-stricken, 
but the Shah loves to increase the number of soldiers. I have a fear that Iran 
will go up in smoke and end in tragedy. The people around Shah themselves 
may not like the present situation to continue. We have a feeling that even 
U.S. might encourage a coup d’etat. Apart from big landlords, there are 


187. In a military coup on 14 July 1958. 
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others who are influential and are surrounding the Shah, but they are all 
dissatisfied, because Shah has taken the entire power in his own hands. The 
landlords want to share this power. So far as U.S. is concerned, it does not 
trust the Shah. Once the Shah secretly proposed an agreement with us. This 
was done at the back of U.S. When the U.S. came to know of it from Iranian 
Ministers, they sat upon the Shah. The result was that he spoilt his relations 
with us without gaining any confidence from U.S. either. After this, U.S. 
wants a more stable regime there. 

RM. : But how will they achieve it? 

Mr. Khrushchev: They have a lot of connections there with the army. 

P.M. : But the Shah himself comes from an army family which is only two 
generations old. 

Mr. Khrushchev: He comes from a dynasty of robbers. 

P.M. : May I have your appraisal of events in Africa? 

Mr. Khrushchev: In Africa, interesting developments are taking place. People 
there are becoming more and more insistent on their rights. This direction of 
events will continue to develop. At present a great deal of trouble is going on 
in Congo. The conflict in Algeria has not given anything to France. This has 
provided encouragement to the people of Africa. In Latin America too, the 
position is not what it was five years ago. We are in sympathy with the 
aspirations of the people in Africa and Latin America. We are giving help to 
some African Republics and also to Kingdoms there. We will continue to 
do so. 

P.M. : As Mr. Khrushchev is aware, there is going to be a meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in London in May. Originally, it was timed to 
take place after the Summit, but then the dates were changed. Now the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting will take place before the Summit. More 
and more African countries are gaining independence and are coming to the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. At present there are two or three 
of them, but a few years later, more than half of the Prime Ministers w'ill be from 
Africa. 

Mr. Khrushchev: The British are very able. They are certainly more adroit 
than the French. 
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RM. : No matter how able one may be, the facts cannot be ignored. Tension is 
growing between South Africa and U.K. When Macmillan went to South Africa 
recently, he did not get along well at all with the South African Gov[emmen]t. It 
is quite possible that South Africa may even go out of this Commonwealth 
association. There is a growing conflict between the new African States and the 
racial policies of South Africa. U.K. has been caught between the two. 

Mr. Khrushchev: We do not know the internal situation in South Africa well. 
We do not know r what forces are at work there and what may be expected to 
happen. Even though we often hear that Moscow’s arm is very long, yet it 
often happens that we do not even know the names of Communists there. 

RM. : In South Africa there is no legal Communist Party. Anyone whom they 
dislike is dubbed as a Communist and put behind bars. We have no diplomatic 
relations with South Africa, but as there are a large number of people of Indian 
descent there, we continue to get news from them. We have fairly close contacts 
with other parts of Africa. We often get into trouble in Central Africa. Sometimes, 
our representative is not allowed to stay in a hotel or eat in a restaurant. When we 
protest, the Government apologises, but says that the hotels and restaurants were 
private institutions and so nothing could be done about it. 188 

Mr. Khrushchev: This is, indeed, a wild thing to take place in our time. 

RM. : Some people even ask us to withdraw' our representative from there, but 
the local Indians ask us to continue him there as it offered them some protection. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I suppose patience is the only answer. 

RM. . May I refer to a matter which is of great interest and embarrassment to us? 
This is our present relationship with China. Mr. Khrushchev has friendly relations 
with both India and China and personally he is a man of great wisdom and 
experience. So 1 refer to this matter, because I feel that he will well realise and 
appreciate that this matter is not only embarrassing for us but for him also. I 
would like to thank him for his various speeches and tell him that both as a matter 
of policy and best relations with China, we want to solve the present dispute in a 
peaceful and friendly way. But I must confess that our respective positions are 
so different that at present there is no bridge between us. 


188. See SWJN/SS/ 41/pp. 718-719. 

189. See SWJN/SS/ 42/pp. 669-670. 
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Recently our Government has sent a reply to China. This is an argumentative 
sort of reply, answering China point by point . 190 Apart from that, I have sent a 
personal letter to Chou En-lai, suggesting that we might meet in the second half 
of March in Delhi . 191 He had suggested a meeting in Rangoon. Although for the 
moment there is no basis for negotiations, a personal meeting will be generally 
helpful. China and India are neighbours with a long friendship. It will be unfortunate 
if tensions were to continue indefinitely. 

I am not going into the merits of these matters. These are complicated matters 
involving the border. All kinds of things such as history, custom, tradition are 
involved, but I will be glad to supply any material which you may like to have. 

Mr. Khrushchev: May I say something? You are quite right. It is a most 
embarrassing question which you have hurled at me. The difficulty is that 
we think that you and China both are friendly and peace-loving countries. We 
made a statement, the significance of which you have rightly and correctly 
appreciated. We took no definite stand and will do our best to hold that line. 
We would not like our relations with either of our two friends to cool off. It 
is possible for two wise men to agree among themselves. If the third man 
appears on the scene, he will only make matters worse, no matter how 
intelligent or stupid he may be. Even if the two sides requested mediation, it 
will be very difficult for a third person to mediate. You and China are right in 
not asking for mediation. Our warmest wishes are that this conflict may 
come to an end as soon as possible and in a manner which will be to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. This conflict is a sop to aggressive forces and 
is against the interest of the forces working for peace. 

I am happy at the prospect of your meeting with Chou En-Lai. I am 
certain that when two reasonable people meet, they can find arguments to 
settle the conflict. The date and time for a meeting is a delicate question for 
you, China and for us. I know I have not been able to satisfy you, but I 
cannot do anything more than express my warm wishes for an early settlement 
of this matter. 

P.M. : I appreciate your position. I raised this matter with great hesitation. I 
thought that it would be improper not to mention a subject of importance at a 
time when you were having a frank and friendly discussion covering a broad 
range of problems. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I value frankness. I request you to understand me right. I 
wanted you to appreciate my difficulties and my position. If you send me the 


190. See Appendix 25. 

191. See item 156. 
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material on your dispute with China, I will certainly study the papers, but it 
will be difficult for me to take the position on merits, involving two friends. 
All we want is that India and China should re-establish their old friendship. 

P.M. : I fully understand Mr. Khrushchev’s position. The object of sending material 
to Mr. Khrushchev was not to expect a judgement but only that Mr. Khrushchev 
and his friends may have familiarity with our position. 

It will soon be time for lunch. I am infinitely grateful to Mr. Khrushchev for 
spending so much time and for listening to me with patience. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I am grateful to you for a useful talk. 

P.M. . Is there any particular matter which you would like to discuss? 

Mr. Khrushchev: I cannot think of any. 

P.M. . I will see you off and on and will be happy to see you on return journey in 
Calcutta. I wanted to accompany you to Suratgarh but previous commitments 
make it difficult for me to do so. 

Mr. Khrushchev: I know how busy you are and am sorry that you cannot 
come to Suratgarh. 

P.M. . I intend to go there before I meet you again. I also wanted to accompany 
you to Bhilai, but day-after-tomorrow the Prime Minister of Finland is coming. 

Mr. Khrushchev: India has truly become a Mecca. 

P.M. . Finland is very different from India climatically and otherwise. 

Mr. Khrushchev: But people there are very nice. 
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200. To K. P. S. Menon: Issuing a Joint Statement 192 

February 12, 1960 

My dear KPS, 

I have just this evening seen the draft for a joint statement prepared by N.R. Pillai 
and you. I was hoping that a joint statement might not be necessary as there had 
been so many public speeches. I am a little tired of such statements. However, I 
have no objection to issuing a joint statement if the Soviet people so desire. 

I have no comments to make on the draft sent to me which reads well. This 
is being returned to you. You can show it to the Soviet people. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


201. In Honour of N. S. Khruschev 193 

Mr. Prime Minister and friends, on this ground you enact the story of Ramlila 
year after year and that is why this place is known as the Ramlila Grounds. Every 
year that ancient history or mythology is recalled, not only here but in most part 
of India. I do not know to what extent the story of Ramayana is historical. But 
greater than history is the theme which captivates the heart of the people because 
while history remains a thing of the past, this is a living memory. 

What you are now doing on this very ground is becoming part of history of 
our time. You have gathered here today to honour our dear guest, few weeks ago 
you honoured here in a big gathering another great guest from the United States 
of America. 194 Apart from being meetings and concourse of people, these are 
parts of the history in the making — when we gathered here on the day and heard 
the proceedings of the meetings. You have just heard Mr. Khrushchev. The speech 
he delivered was not merely a thanksgiving address but a speech of serious import. 
The same thing happened on that day also. 

These occasions which the City of Delhi and its citizens are getting provide 
us with a glimpse of the new world — a new world which has its problems, 
complications and conflicts but which as Mr. Khrushchev said, shows these 
glimpses coming through dark clouds. These glimpses show us a new world of 
peace cooperation and goodwill between nations and opportunities for progress 
for every one. Countries like ours are struggling to get out of the old shell, to 


192. Letter. 

193. Speech at the Civic Reception, Ramlila Grounds, Delhi, 12 February 1960. PIB. 

194. On BDecember 1959, for President Eisenhower. See SWJN/SS/55/pp. 378-391. 
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destroy the shackles of poverty and to provide a decent standard of living to 400 
million people. It is good therefore that we should get a glimpse of this kind and 
see how progress can be achieved. We have before us the examples of other 
countries among which the example of the Soviet Union is an important one. Mr. 
Khrushchev has given us a symbol of that — the replica of the pennant which they 
had sent to the moon with their message. You saw from the distance this replica 
which was presented to me. The pennant which landed on the moon must have 
broken up into pieces and spread there. It is a matter to be considered how this 
phenomenon has become a symbol of a new era, the symbol of a new history, 
which is bringing science into the world. 

Science and technology, to which Mr. Khrushchev referred in his speech, 
are greatly dominating the world today. Science and technology are spreading in 
the new world. These, however, have no sentiment, no regard for good or bad. 
They are power which the world can use for good or bad purposes. This creates 
complications in the world. The great power represented by atomic energy could 
be used for good purposes or for evil purposes. Atomic bombs have been 
manufactured and used unfortunately in the great World War. Every one knows 
what enormous destruction is wrought by atomic weapons. Therefore, this power 
can be used both for beneficial as well as destruction purposes. 

Efforts should be made that this progress of science benefits humanity and is 
not exploited for domination over others. This is a major problem before the 
world, the answer to which will be provided by history. On such occasions, the 
biggest question which arises is how to utilise this energy. Mr. Khrushchev 
referred to cold war and pointed out how this has caused harm and can further 
harm. He is now on a journey of a number of countries with a message of how 
peace can be established and how war and weapons of war can be banished from 
the world. This is a difficult and complicated issue, difficult because fear has 
entered the minds of people, fear towards each other. There cannot be a greater 
problem before the world today than the problem of banishing fear, stopping of 
armaments, and utilisation of this new power for the welfare of humanity. This is 
the message which Mr. Khrushchev brings. We welcome him today with love 
because he is the leader of a great country. He is a friend of our country. His 
country has given adequate assistance to India. The Soviet Union is also a 
neighbour of ours. But besides these there is a new thing which he is expounding 
today and for which he is working — so that the world may progress towards 
peace and there may be disarmament. 

For this reason we welcome him all the more and earnestly assure him that in 
this work we shall give the greatest possible help. Of course, India is not a very 
great military power in the current sense, whatever we have. Our people are 
good and courageous and there is no doubt that our country’s potential strength 
is many times the actual strength which is bound to increase. It is obvious that 
when a country progresses, its strength also progresses all round. Of course the 
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improvement of the living standards of the people is the biggest strength of a 
nation. With the progress of science and technology, the strength of a country is 
bound to grow. This development is taking place in our country also. You will 
therefore observe that we also are in a new world today. The traditional society 
of India is changing, by science and technology and by the spread of education. 
This is a revolutionary development which has already taken place in the countries 
of Europe. It is fast approaching and there is no power w hich can stop its advance. 
In the strides of these revolutionary changes there would indeed be sustained 
some blow's and wounds. For millions of people cannot be transformed so easily. 
This is a historical development. Some people try to obstruct it but this historical 
phenomenon which we are observing in India cannot be stopped. 

In the course of these historical changes, we are facing so many problems 
and we have to carry many burdens. At the same time, there is the hope and 
confidence that these burdens will be lightened by progressing in the direction in 
which we are going and the millions of our people will have a better life and there 
will be peace in the world. 

We also talk about peace so often. Peace is of course a good thing. Conflicts 
sap the energies of people. In the ultimate analysis the roots of war are in the 
minds of people. How can there be war if it is not in the hearts and minds of 
people. A very great Indian had said 2,500 years ago that there should be only 
such wars in which everyone is the victor and there is none vanquished. He 
meant that everyone should be a victor and everyone should benefit. This cannot 
take place by a war of arms. 

We therefore welcome Mr. Khrushchev here today and congratulate him on 
the progress made by him in the field of science, which he described as the 
progress of the world. Thereby the Soviet Union has raised the stature of the 
world. We should of course be happy when such development takes place in any 
country. The stature of humanity has been raised and this is bound to benefit the 
entire world more or less. 

This is a historical occasion, your gathering here in lakhs. Let us carry w ith 
us a remembrance of how' the world is changing, the revolution w hich are taking 
place in the world today. Let us forget our petty quarrels in our country and open 
the windows of our minds so that we can see our changing society in its true 
perspective. This would enable us to play an adequate part not only within our 
country but in international developments. 

Once more on behalf of you all I thank Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues 
and offer them by good wishes. Jai Hind! 
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202. To Louis Mountbatten: Khrushchev’s Visit 
and Other Matters 195 


February 12, 1960 

[My dear Dickie,] 

I received your two letters of 3rd and 4th February yesterday. I had no knowledge 
about the proposal that Bhonsle I% should go to England to represent ex-Servicemen 
here. On enquiry from him I found that he had made no firm decision and was 
not himself anxious to go to London in this connection. In view of what you have 
written to me, I have advised him not to go there and he has accepted my advice. 

It was good to have Edwina here for a few days and I am looking forw ard to 
another visit on her return from South East Asia. 

Today I have spent about eight hours with Khrushchev. I began the morning 
w ith a public function in connection with a Book Trust which publishes good and 
cheap books. At 10.00 I rushed back to meet Khrushchev at my house and we 
talked till 1 o’clock. No one else was present except our respective interpreters. 
Then Khrushchev had lunch with us and a fairly big crowd was present. 
Immediately after, I had to rush to Parliament House to reply to a debate on the 
President s Address. This took about an hour. Then again I had to go to 
Khrushchev and take him with me to the Delhi Civic Reception where Khrushchev 
delivered a fairly long address and I had to speak also. 199 On return I had to go to 

a Reception given by the Soviet Ambassador. By the time all this was over, I was 
fairly exhausted. 

Khrushchev s main functions in Delhi are over. He is going tomorrow morning 
to see a big mechanized farm at Suratgarh in Bikaner District, where we are using 
a great deal of equipment which the Soviets sent us. The next day he is going to 
Bhilai Steel Plant and then to Calcutta and Indonesia. 

Even before Khrushchev leaves Delhi, the Prime Minister of Finland is coming 
tomorrow evening. 

So we have been kept fairly busy. These, of course, are what might be called 
special occasions outside the normal range of our work, which is heavy enough. 

Yours, 

Jawaharlal 


195. Letter. 

i K ‘. Bhonsle > Deputy Union Minister, Rehabilitation, 1952-57 

197. See item 120. 

198. See item 2. 

199. See item 201. 
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203. To N. R. Pillai: Khrushchev’s Offers of Medical Help 200 

I spoke to Mr. Khrushchev about his offer of assistance to India in connection 
with the eradication of Cholera and Small-Pox. I expressed my gratitude to him. 

I mentioned that a committee had been appointed and had reported. We had a 
good staff already and we produced various vaccines. But there were some types 
of vaccines which we did not have and we would be grateful to receive these. 

I did not say anything about the other articles referred to in your note, that is, 
refrigerators, jeeps, projectors and raw films. I spoke rather briefly and his reply 
was that they would be glad to supply the vaccine of which they had plenty. He 
mentioned the case of a Russian who had gone back from India with Small-Pox. 
This had spread to some others also and one person at least died. This has created 
some little sensation in Moscow. 

I told him that I would send a reply to his letter later. 

I feel that it would not be right for us to ask them for jeeps. We might ask 
them for the Dry Vaccine Lymph and mention also that refrigerators are necessary, 
as well as some projectors and raw films. In our reply we might say what our 
requirements are, mentioning the Dry Vaccine Lymph, refrigerators and projects 
and raw films, and that if any of these things can be supplied to us, we shall be 
grateful. You might perhaps draft a letter to this effect and I can give it to him 
when I see him on his return from Indonesia. 

204. Joint Communique 201 

At the invitation of the Government of India, Mr. N.S. Khrushchev, Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR paid a visit to India from February 1 1 to 16, 
1960. He was accompanied by Mr. A. A. Gromyko, Foreign Minister, Mr. N.A. 
Mikhailov, Minister of Culture, Mr. G A. Zhukov, Chairman of the Committee for 
Cultural Relations, Mr. S.A. Skackkov, Chairman of the Committee for External 
Economic Relations, Mr. T.U. Uliabayev, Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, Mrs. T.A. Tairova, Foreign Minister of the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist 
Republic, Mr. A.M. Markov, Member of the Board of the Ministry of Public 
Health of the USSR, and Mr. I. A. Benediktov, Ambassador of the USSR in India. 

In Delhi and in the other places which he visited, Mr. Khrushchev was 
accorded by the public a warm and friendly reception which was impressive for 
the degree of popular enthusiasm which it displayed. These manifestations of 
goodwill were alike a tribute to a world statesman who has laboured devotedly in 


200. Note, 14 February 1960. 
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the cause of peace and an expression of the happy relations that exist between 
India and the Soviet Union and the peoples of the two countries. 

During his stay in Delhi Mr. Khrushchev addressed members of the Indian 
Parliament, visited the World Agriculture Fair, attended a civic reception held in 
his honour by the City of Delhi, and fulfilled other public engagements. He later 
visited Suratgarh and Bhilai, both symbols of Indo-Soviet co-operation, one in 
the agricultural and the other in the industrial field. The success of these two 
enterprises had been a source of gratification to both countries and augurs well 
for the future economic co-operation between the two countries. His visits to 
these two centres gave Mr. Khrushchev a vivid impression both of the magnitude 
of the task upon which India is engaged and of the pace at which she is moving 
[orward to the attainment of the immediate objectives of her developmental plans. 

Mr. Khrushchev met and conferred with the President, the Vice-President, 
the Prime Minister and other members of the Government of India. His talks with 
the Prime Minister, held in a friendly and cordial atmosphere, covered a wide 
range of subjects in the international sphere as well as specific matters, of mutual 
concern to the two countries. 

LESSENING OF TENSION 
ROLE OF KHRUSHCHEV AND EISENHHOWER 

The two Prime Ministers noted with much satisfaction the recent favourable 
trends in world atfairs leading to a marked lessening of international tensions. 
This improvement is due in no small measure to the personal initiative and co- 
ordinate effort of the leaders of the Great Powders, notably, Mr. Khrushchev, 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, and Mr. Eisenhower, President 
of the U.S.A. The direct contacts w r hich have been established between them and 
are being developed through interchange of visits have been a valuable factor in 
promoting international understanding, and have facilitated the welcome agreement 
to hold a meeting, at the highest level, of the leaders of the U.S.S.R., U.S.A. U.K. 
and France in May next. The hopes of all men of peace are centred on this and 
similar meetings and it is the ardent wish of all men that the efforts of the leaders 
of the Great Powers will meet with a full measure of success. For her part, India 
gladly pledges her goodwill and moral support for these continuing and sustained 
efforts towards peace. 

PROHIBITION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

The Prime Minister of India repeated his appreciation of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
proposals for total disarmament. In Indian eyes, they were in essence, a call for 
the application ot the principle of non-violence to the solution of international 
problems. The interest which these proposals roused in all countries, and 
particularly in the United Nations, was a reflection not merely of man’s moral 
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sense but his acute awareness of the dangers of nuclear war. The two Prime 
Ministers reaffirmed their stand, regarding the prohibition of thermo-nuclear 
weapons and other means of mass destruction. They also expressed the hope 
that the first step, namely the cessation of nuclear tests, would be taken by the 
Great Pow ers in the spirit, and on the lines, of the resolution which it was India's 
privilege to introduce at the last session of the General Assembly. Not only nuclear 
weapons but conventional armaments too, are a heavy drain on human progress. 
The latest reduction of armed forces in the Soviet Union, following similar 
reductions in the recent past, was recognised by India as a notable contribution 
towards the fulfillment of the age-old dream of turning sw ords into ploughshares. 

INDIA'S FOREIGN POLICY 
HIGH APPRECIATION BY KHRUSHCHEV 

In his talks, with Prime Minister. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, and other Indian 
statesmen. Mr. N.S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of USSR, 
expressed his high appreciation of India’s policy of non-alignment and non- 
participation in military alliances. He stressed the fact that this policy was greatly 
respected in the Soviet Union. The Soviet Government was convinced that by 
pursuing this policy, India and her Prime Minister personally were making a 
substantial contribution to the maintenance and consolidation of world peace. 
Mr. Khrushchev wished the Government and the people of India success in 
pursuing this policy and emphasised the fact that joint efforts by the Soviet Union 
and India in defence of peace would continue to be an important factor contributing 
to the lessening of international tension and the development of international co- 
operation. 

As between India and the Soviet Union, at no time have their mutual relations 
rested on a firmer basis of friendship and understanding than now. Their common 
allegiance to the principles of peaceful co-existence and their common determination 
to assist towards the establishment of lasting peace have brought theiji closer 
together and have progressively enlarged the area of beneficent cooperation 
between them in the United Nations and elsewhere. The two countries share the 
conviction that the remarkable advance now being made in science and technology, 
in w r hich the Soviet Union has taken a leading part, would little serve the cause of 
humanity unless the world were rid of the haunting spectre of war and 
the foundations were laid of an enduring peace. Disarmament, amity between 
nations, the rapid development of those regions of the world which have long 
endured poverty and neglect — these alone are the true deterrents to war. The 
Prime Ministers expressed their faith that to the creation of these conditions, 
upon w hich depended to so great an extent the prospects of the peaceful progress 
of mankind. It would be the endeavour of both their countries to make their 
fullest contribution. 
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The Prime Ministers were glad to observe that the relations between the two 
countries were no less close in the economic and cultural spheres. Economic and 
technical collaboration between India and the Soviet Union embraces a wide variety 
of projects. The Bhilai Steel Plant, which has gone into production and whose 
original capacity is now' being more than doubled; the machine building plant at 
Ranchi, the power plant at Neyveli; the Korba coal project the two million ton 
refinery at Barauni; oil exploration and others. To the credits already granted, the 
Soviet Union has recently added a new one of 1 ,500 million roubles. An agreement 
was signed during Mr. Khrushchev’s stay in Delhi as to the utilisation of this 
credit for major projects to be included in the Third Plan. So was also, for the 
first time, a cultural scientific and technological agreement between the two 
coun tries. :o: 

Mr. Khrushchev was last in India in December 1955. Since then much has 
happened affecting the Indian as well as the world scene. His present visit has 
afforded Mr. Khrushchev an opportunity of seeing for himself, or obtaining 
firsthand information on the results of the efforts which India is making in all 
spheres of developmental activity to improve the lot of the Indian people and 
ensure for them a higher and ever increasing standard of living. The visit has also 
given the two Prime Ministers the opportunity, to which they have long looked 
forward, of renewing their friendship and for personal discussions on the many 
matters that claim their common interest. The meeting between the heads of 
Government of India and USSR and the talks they have had, more particularly 
those on a personal level, have been profitable to them both; and to the new 
chapter in Indo-Soviet relations which opened with the visit of the Prime Minister 
of India to the Soviet Union in June 1955 has been added a significant page, 
recording a notable step forward in the consolidation of the cordial and friendly 
relations between the two countries. 

205. To Kesho Ram: Banquet Venue 203 

If the Finance Minister specially desires to have this banquet at Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
this may be arranged. But his attention might be drawn to the fact that normally 
only banquets in honour of Heads of States and Heads of Governments are given 
there. Also, the Rashtrapati Bhavan staff has been rather over-worked lately 
because of various dignitaries who have stopped there. 

2. Personally I think the Ashoka Hotel dinner will otherwise also be more 
suitable and homely. There is a certain stiffness about Rashtrapati Bhavan banquets 


202. See item 194. 

203. Note to PPS, 17 February 1960. 
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which is not conducive to people mixing easily. The food at Ashoka Hotel is also 
now quite good. 

3. However, it is for the Finance Minister to decide. 


(g) Yugoslavia 

206. To Subimal Dutt: Congress and Foreign 
Organizations 204 

So far as the invitation to the Indian National Congress from the Congress of the 
Socialist Alliance 20 '’ is concerned, it is clear that the Indian Congress is not likely 
to agree to any kind of formal association. They have avoided such contacts with 
foreign organisations. We considered this matter once in the Congress here and 
came to the conclusion that we should not formally associate ourselves. But it 
was suggested then that informal contacts by correspondence and exchange of 
information might be maintained. 

2. I do not think there is any objection in principle to an observer being 
sent. On the whole, however, I am not in favour of it at present. The Belgrade 
Congress is going to be held in April next. 206 That is too near also. 

3. I think you might inform our Ambassador in Belgrade 20 that normally 
the Indian Congress does not associate itself with foreign organisations, even 
though there may be much in common between them. They are willing, however, 
to exchange information with them and to keep in touch by correspondence and 
otherwise. As for sending an observer, there is no basic objection to this. But it 
will probably be difficult to arrange this in the near future. 

4. You might send me a copy of our Ambassador’s letter 208 which I shall 
show to some colleagues of mine in the Congress and see their reaction. 209 


204. Note to FS, 25 February 1960. File No. 1 5(7)-Eur(E)/60,p. 4, ME A. 

205. The Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia was the largest social and 
political organization in Yugoslavia with a membership of about six million. 

206. 18-23 April 1960. 

207. Ali Yavar Jung. 

208. See Appendix 34. 

209. See also item 207. 
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207. To Sadiq Ali: Attending the Socialist Alliance 
Conference 210 


February 27, 1960 

My dear Sadiq Ali, 

The Working Committee decided today that you might go as an observer to 
Belgrade for their Socialist Alliance Conference. 211 As you have received an 
invitation directly through the Yugoslav Ambassador here, 212 you might inform 
him of this. We shall inform our Ambassador in Belgrade, Ali Yavar Jung, that 
there is a possibility of your going there. 

In discussing our contacts with organisations outside India, it was mentioned 
today that we should send them our publications, books, etc., regularly, and 
invite them to send their books, etc., to us. I hope this is being done. It should be 
done widely, because in this way we can get a good deal of useful literature as 
well as other publications. You might, therefore, revise the exchange list of this 
kind and add to it. 213 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Africa 

208. To Rajendra Prasad: Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar to go to 
Ghana 214 

January 27, 1960 

Dear Mr President, 

As 1 told you, the Prime Minister of Ghana wrote to me expressing his earnest 
wish that the Maharaja of Mysore might go to Ghana to deliver a series of lectures 
on the emergence of Afro- Asia in international affairs or some similar subject. 
We do not like the idea of our Governors leaving their posts, but taking various 
factors into consideration, the Home Minister and I thought that we should not 


210. Letter to the General Secretary, AICC. 

2 1 1 . The 5th Congress of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People ofYugoslavia'SAWPY was 
held in Belgrade, 18-23 April 1960. 

212. Dusan Kveder. 

213. See also item 206. 

214. Letter. 

2 1 5. See SWJN/SS/56/pp. 374-376. 
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stand in the way of the Maharaja if he was prepared to accept this invitation. I 
wrote to the Maharaja accordingly and I have received his reply gladly accepting 
the invitation of the Prime Minister of Ghana. I am informing the Prime Minister 
accordingly. The Maharaja will have to be two or three weeks in Ghana and the 
probable dates are likely to be between April 22nd and the end of May 1960. 

I trust you are agreeable to this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


209. To N. R. Pillai and Subimal Dutt: Algeria 216 

With reference to the attached telegrams 21 about the Algerian situation, I think 
that you might convey to our representative in Indiadeh 1 * New York, what the 
Paris telegram says, that is, that any attempt to call an extraordinary session of 
the UN to consider the Algerian situation at this particular stage may not have 
good results and may do some harm. I think this is a correct appraisal of the 
situation. There is some kind of a civil war going on in Algeria and potentially 
even in France, and de Gaulle is fighting the extremist elements in the Army. 
Probably de Gaulle will win through in this matter. In any event, this situation 
cannot last long. The next few days should indicate some definite tum.~ l It is 
better to wait for a few days than to take some action in the UN while this crisis 
is continuing in Algeria. 

2. You may point this out to our representative for his own information, so 
that he may, in his turn, draw attention to these facts without formally committing 
us in any way. 


216. Note to SG, MEA, 31 January 1960. 

217. See Appendix 11. 

218. Indian delegation. 

219. The insurgents surrendered on 1 February 1960 after de Gaulle s broadcast of 29 January. 
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210. To Kwame Nkrumah: Air Force Trainers for Ghana 220 

February 12, 1960. 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Thank you for your letter of 28th January, 1960, sent through our High 
Commissioner in Ghana, 221 which reached me on 9th February. 

I have consulted my colleague, the Defence Minister, on the request made in 
your letter and I am glad to inform you that we would be able to supply the 
necessary personnel to run the Flying Training School for the Ghana Air Force. 
We also agree with your suggestion that the details of the personnel required may 
be worked out between Air Marshal Mukeijee, our Chief of Air Staff, and Air 
Commodore Singh, your Chief of Air Staff. 

It has been suggested to me that the most expeditious method of settling the 
details would be for Air Commodore Singh to visit Delhi for a few days so that he 
can settle the number and the type of personnel required with Air Marshal Mukeijee. 
I would request you to consider this suggestion and, if you agree, to issue 
necessary instructions to Air Commodore Singh. 

I am looking forward to meeting you in London in the beginning of May. 
With kind regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


211. To Rameshwari Nehru: Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Movement Not a Good Idea 222 

February 16, 1960 

My dear Bijju Bhabi, 

^our letter of February 11 about the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement. I knew 
something about this, but I wanted to refresh my memory, and so I have gone 
through a number ot papers in connection with it which were in our Ministry. 
From these papers it appears that the facts are not quite in line with what you 
have written to me, and a number of Asian Governments are against this Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Movement. I understand that Egypt is now r against it, and so are 
Ethiopia, Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco and some other countries. 

220. Letter. 

221. Khub Chand. 

222. Letter to the President, Indian Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity, and a well-known 
social worker. 
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We have had some reports about this conference which have not been 
encouraging from our point of view. It was probably because of the Egyptian 
Government’s discouragement that the conference has moved to Guinea. 

I am prepared to enquire further into this matter and ask for fresh reports, 
but I tear it is not possible for us as a Government to be associated with it in any 
way or for me to send a message to it. I am sorry to disappoint you, but after 
careful consideration I see no other way. 


Yours affly, 
Jawaharlal 


212. To Haile Sellassie I 223 


February 17, 1960 

Your Imperial Majesty, 

I was happy to receive Your Majesty’s letter of 30th January. 224 Shri Naranjan 
Singh Gill has since arrived in Delhi and seen me and conveyed Your Majesty’s 
greetings and good wishes. 

I am glad that Shri Naranjan Singh Gill has given satisfaction to Your Majesty’s 
Government. We hope to send a good person to succeed him as our Ambassador 
in Addis Ababa so that he can carry on the good work done by Shri Naranjan 
Singh Gill and further strengthen the relations between our two countries. 

We have had the opportunity, this winter, of welcoming many distinguished 
visitors and to exchange views with them on current international affairs and 
other matters of mutual interest. We were particularly happy to receive amongst 
our midst the great messengers of peace, the Heads of States of the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. We hope that they will be successful in their efforts to ease 
international tension. 

I am glad to learn that Your Majesty’s visits to Sudan and Saudi Arabia were 
so successful. If I may, I would like to say that I entirely agree with Your Majesty’s 
views regarding the value and usefulness of meetings between Heads of States. 

I would very much like to pay a visit to Your Majesty’s great country and 
some other countries in Africa some time this year, but I have been so heavily 
preoccupied with various urgent matters at home that I have not been able to 


223. Letter to the Emperor of Ethiopia. File No. REP-33/60. AFR-I, p. 13, MEA. 

224. Haile Sellassie also informed Nehru that foreign powers were attempting to create tensions 
between Ethiopia and the Trust territory of Somalia. 

225. India’s Ambassador to Ethiopia. 
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make any plans yet. I am, however, grateful for Your Majesty’s renewed invitation 
which Shri Naranjan Singh Gill has conveyed to me. 

With warm regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 3. In the Rajya Sabha: Algeria 226 

INDIA’S RECOGNITION OF PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
OF ALGERIAN REPUBLIC 

Bhupesh Gupta: Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) whether Mr. Cherif Guellal, a representative of the Algerian Liberation 
Front, has recently requested the Government of India for the recognition 
by India of the Provisional Government of Algeria; 

(b) whether Government have received any memorandum from the Algerian 
Liberation Front and/or the said Provisional Government in this 
connection; and 

(c) if so, what action Government have taken in the matter? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) to (c). From time to time informal approaches regarding 
Algeria are made to Government from various quarters but the position regarding 
recognition has not changed in any way in recent months. We remain strongly in 
favour of the right to self-determination and independence of the people of Algeria 
but feel that formal recognition of the Provisional Government would not be 
appropriate or helpful towards a solution of the Algerian problem. 


226 niUlT etS t0 questi0ns ’ 18 Februar y I960 - Ra iya Sabha Debates , Vol. XXVIII, cols. 
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(i) Finland 

214. To Trilok Chand Sharma: Draft Civic Address for the 
Prime Minister of Finland 227 


February 12, 1960 

My dear Trilok Chandji, 

I enclose a re-draft of the Civic Address 228 to be presented to the Prime Minister 
of Finland. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


215. In Honour of V. J. Sukselainen 229 

Mr. Prime Minister, Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, In recent weeks 
we have had the privilege of welcoming here the Heads of the Governments of 
two great and powerful States, great in extent, great in power, great in many 
things. Today, we are welcoming the Prime Minister of a country great in quality. 
It is not very small in size as some people imagine; it is quite a biggish country but 
its population is, I believe, about one per cent of India’s population. But that 
country with that relatively small population has a record which certainly we, if I 
may say so, envy in many ways. It is a country which has faced all kinds of 
difficulties and trials and faced them with courage and determination and made 
good, if I may say so. It is a country with a very high standard of security and 
social welfare. It is a country with a high standard of physical culture, and in the 
realm of literature also. 230 

As I said that we are welcoming a country where the people are of high 
quality and that surely is more important than which we possess in abundant 
measure. So, there are many things in Finland and indeed in the other countries 
of Scandinavia which have appealed to us greatly: their far-reaching measures of 
social security and welfare, their democratic quality and freedom, and their 
institutions; and so far as Finland is concerned, there is a particular link or kinship 
if you like which had drawn us to them and that is in the realm of international 
affairs and foreign policy we have thought and acted more or less alike and in the 


227. Letter to the Mayor of Delhi. 

228. See Appendix 27. 

229. Banquet Speech in honour of the Prime Minister of Finland, 14 February 1960. 

230. Halldor Laxness in 1955 won Nobel Prize. 
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same plane. We believe in trying to be friendly with all countries and not in joining 
any military alliances, that is, the policy of non-alignment and at the same time of 
friendship. That also has necessarily brought us nearer to one another. 

I remember well when nearly three years ago I visited this delightful country 
and had a very warm welcome from the Government and from you." 1 Sir, Mr. 
Prime Minister, and from the people. And now that you have come here this long 
distance we all are very happy both because you have come and because you 
represent this country which we admire so much. My only sorrow is you did not 
bring Madam with you whom we would have liked very much to welcome here. 

I have said there is an element of kinship in many things, our thinking, our 
ideas, our actions, even though obviously we differ greatly, differ in geography, 
in climate. You have come here from the depth of winter in Finland, where you 
have long dark days and darker nights, suddenly to the full warmth of the Indian 
sun. The brightness and the warmth and the difference must be very considerable. 
I hope this change will be pleasant and not too much of a burden. 

We are passing through in these days all over the world all kinds of critical 
situations and at the same time the air is full of certain hopes for a better outcome 
of our present difficulties. India and perhaps, if I may say so, with all respect 
Finland also, cannot play a big game in world affairs, but I think every country 
can help in what we consider the right forces or steps towards peace, towards 
friendly relations, and towards an ending of this cold war atmosphere which has 
been so harmful to the world. And so at this period when there is a strong element 
of hope, I hope that good will come out of the coming talks between some Great 
Powers; some good which will lead to further lessening of tension and further 
co-operation and less of fear and apprehension. We can send our best wishes to 
them for this outcome and in our own way wherever the opportunity comes to 
us help in bringing about that process. 

So, Mr. Prime Minister, I should like to offer you on behalf of my Government 
and people and on my own personal behalf a warm welcome to you to this 
country and when you go back I hope you will convey our friendly greetings and 
good wishes to your people and Government. I ask you Excellencies, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to drink to the good health of the Prime Minister of Finland. 


231. Nehru made a three-day visit to Finland from 18 June 1957. See SWJN/SS/37/ pp. 504-515. 
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216. To MEA: An Indian Embassy in Finland 232 

The Prime Minister of Finland spoke to me about our opening an Embassy at 
Helsinki. I understand that the Finnish Government feel rather strongly on this 
subject as they have had their Minister here for many years. They are not quite 
satisfied with joint representation with Sweden. Shri Kewal Singh" also told me 
of their strong feeling on this subject. 

2. I told the Prime Minister that I quite realised that we had been slow in 
this matter, but I pointed out some of our difficulties. I promised him, however, 
that as soon as possible we shall open an office there with someone in charge, 
but that our Ambassador in Sweden will still continue to be our Ambassador or 
Minister in Finland. 

3. This satisfied him. I think we should take early steps to this end. The 
office we open at Helsinki need be as small as possible, because there is not 
much work to be done. 


232. Note to SG, FS and CS, 15 February 1960. 

233. India’a Ambassador to Sweden. 
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V. DEFENCE 


217. To V. K. Krishna Menon: Bombers 1 


January 30, 1960, 


My dear Krishna, 

I have your two notes about Bomber procurement. The matter is important enough 
for us to take some of our colleagues into our confidence. I suggest that when 
we meet on the 2nd February in the Foreign Affairs Committee to consider our 
reply to the Chinese Government, this matter might be mentioned either to the 
whole committee or to some members. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


218. To Nathu Singh: A Committee on Defence Services 2 

January 31, I960 

My dear Nathu Singh, 

I am sorry for the delay in acknowledging your letter of the 19th January. I have 
been very heavily occupied during these past few days and been quite unable to 
keep pace with my correspondence. 

We have given a good deal of thought to your suggestion about appointing 
some kind of a committee to consider the problem of our Defence Services. I do 
not think that such a committee will serve any useful purpose at this stage. I 
agree, however, that there should always be an attitude of vigilance about the 
Defence machinery, and we have been trying to approach this problem in this 
manner. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. Letter. 

2. Letter to Bhooswami Sangh Leader and former GOC-in-C, Eastern Command. 
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219. To V. K. Krishna Menon: A Chairman for the Outer 
Space Committee and Jeeps for Assam 3 


February 5, 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

You must have seen the telegram from Indiadel, 4 New York, in which reference 
is made to a suggestion by the Soviet Delegation about India being Chairman of 
the Outer Space Committee. Obviously only a top-ranking person could be 
suggested for this post. I doubt very much if we can find such a person. It will 
be difficult for Bhabha to go. I am myself inclined to avoid this kind of thing. I 
should like your advice. 

About the food difficulties in the Mizo district of Assam, 5 you told me that 
you were arranging some airlifts. I have informed the Chief Minister of Assam 
accordingly. In a letter from him he emphasised the great need for some jeeps to 
carry these foodgrains on rather kutcha roads to the affected areas. Apparently, 
only a jeep can negotiate those roads. Chaliha wrote to me that he had asked the 
military for some jeeps, even old ones. But he has been told that this could not be 
done. I wish you could look into this matter because a few jeeps might make a 
great deal of difference to them. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


220. To Vishnu Sahay: Defence Credits 6 7 

I have shown these papers to the Defence Minister. He is agreeable to the general 
scheme outlined in these papers. His main point was that in view of the urgency 
of the matter, procedures should be such as to expedite work. 

2. If credits or loans have to be arranged for from outside, they can come 
whenever they may be available. But, he said, that it would be desirable not to be 
tied up to buy any particular equipment from a particular country. We should be 
free to buy it anywhere we like where the terms are good. For instance, he 
thought that it might be cheaper and quicker to get this equipment from Japan. He 


3. Letter. 

4. Indian delegation. 

5. See SWJN/SS/56/p. 3 10 and item 88 in this volume. 

6. Note to the CS, 25 February 1960. 

7 . Relating to development of roads in the border areas. 
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suggested that Shri B.K. Nehru 8 might be asked about the feasibility of getting a 
Yen credit for this purpose. At any rate, wherever the credit comes from, it 
should not be tied up. 

3. The question of these credits etc. need not delay the consideration and 
acceptance of this general scheme. If it is accepted, some kind of work will start 
very soon and even before any additional equipment is available. 

4. Will you please, therefore, proceed with this matter? I suppose the first 
thing to be done should be for the Finance Minister to see it. If he is agreeable and 
the Ministries concerned are also agreeable, then is it necessary to put it up 
before the Cabinet? If it is necessary, this may be done. 


8. Commissioner-General for Economic Affairs to handle India’s external financial relations. 
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221. To C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar: Repudiating Slanderous 
Charges 1 


January 26, 1960 

My dear CP, 

I have received a letter from Coimbatore from some person 1 do not personally 
know. I would not normally have attached any importance to it, but, on 
reconsideration, 1 thought that it would be worthwhile to draw your attention 
to it. 

The letter says that you have stated on one or more occasions that: 

1 ) Shrimati Indira Gandhi has received Rs. 5 lakhs from Mundhra and that 
this is ostensibly put as a Trust fund, 

Mr. Sapru being one of the trustees. 

2) Birlas have been giving every month Rs.3,000/- for the upkeep of the 
Prime Minister's House and that Mr. Mathai was receiving it regularly. 

These statements are absolutely devoid of truth and 1 am sure you could not 
have made them. Indira has not received any money at all from Mundhra at any 
time nor have I nor has anyone else for any purpose connected with Indira or me. 
Neither Indira nor I have ever seen Mundhra. I had not heard of him till just about 
the time of the Insurance enquiries that came up before Parliament. 

As for the Birlas giving some money for the upkeep of the Prime Minister’s 
Household, this is completely untrue I have received no money at any time directly 
or indirectly from Birlas for this purpose or for any purpose that is personal to 
me. They have, of course, occasionally subscribed to some public funds with 
which I am connected. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


l ■ Letter. 
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222. To Rukmini Devi: Transferring Assets 
from Pakistan to India 2 3 


January 27, 1960 


My dear Rukmini Devi, 

I have seen your letter of January 23 to Srinivasan. ’ When I received your earlier 
letter on this subject, I had enquiries made. I understand that a reply has recently 
been sent to you on the 23rd January on behalf of our Government. I am afraid 
that we cannot help you in any way in regard to a capital transfer from Pakistan 
to India. There is no agreement between the two countries on this subject, and 
normally these transfers are not allowed. If there is any possibility whatever for 
this to be done, it will have to be through the private efforts of Shri Tahilramani. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


223. To Morarji Desai: Indigent Musician 4 5 

From these papers it appears that the income of this lady' does not exceed Rs.20/ 
- per month on an average. She does not own any movable or immovable property. 
Apparently her husband has also to be supported by her. It is obvious that she is 
in indigent circumstances. The case is a border-line case in some ways. There 
can be little doubt about her poverty. Possibly the Vice-President 6 who has 
recommended the case has personal knowledge of the lady and her family. In 
view of this recommendation, I think the Finance Minister might reconsider the 
case. 7 


2. Letter to Rajya Sabha MP. 

3. C. R. Srinivasan was private secretary (personal) to Nehru. 

4. Note to Union Finance Minister, 30 January 1960. File No. 40(16)/59-60- PMS. Also 
available in JN Collection. 

5. Commuri Padmavati of Madras. 

6. S. Radhakrishnan. 

7. Following Radhakrishnan s recommendation, Humayun Kabir proposed a stipend of Rs 50 
per month for a year; but Morarji Desai demurred on 20 January with the comment: “It is 
said that she is of average standing. I do not think this is a fit case.” 
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224. To Jayaprakash Narayan: Jaggia’s 
Appointment in London 8 


January 30, 1960 

My dear Jayaprakash, 

Your letter of the 23rd January about Jaggia. I have enquired about this. There is 
one fact which perhaps has not been brought to your notice. Jaggia will actually 
get much more in London than he is getting here. His salary will be free of 
income-tax. Further, he will get a Foreign Allowance of Rs. 775/- per month 
besides an entertainment allowance from the lump sum grant placed at the disposal 
of the High Commissioner. 

The practice followed in this is the usual one in the case of Foreign Service. 
Jaggia is replacing J.D. Shukla 9 in London who is at present receiving a basic 
salary of Rs. 2150/-. He is an officer of the l.C.S. cadre and had he continued in 
India, he might have got a salary of Rs.3000/-. In fact, his contemporaries in 
India are doing so. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal 


225. To D. G. Tendulkar: Gandhi-Nehru Correspondence 10 

January 31, 1960 

My dear Tendulkar, 

Please refer to your letter of the 6th January. I have got copies from Pyarelal 11 of 

the two letters you referred to, that is, a letter from Gandhiji to me dated the 5th 

October, 1945, and my reply to him dated the 9th October 1945. 1 am enclosing 

copies of them for you. 12 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

8. Letter. Jayaprakash Narayan Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

9. J. D. Shukla (b. 1915); member of the Indian Civil Service, served in the Indian High 
Commission in London at this time; also published books on the civil service. 

10. Letter to the biographer of Mahatma Gandhi. D. G Tendulkar Papers, NMML. 

1 1 . Private Secretary to Mahatma Gandhi. 

12. Nehru wrote the same day to Y. B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of Bombay, for copies of 
letters to and from Nehru, held by the Home Department of the Bombay Government as 
claimed by Tendulkar. Chavan replied on 5 February that he was checking the archives and 
would have copies forwarded soon. 
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226. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Family and Political News 13 

January 31, 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

Two days ago, I received from J.N. Sahni 14 the set of suit cases that you had 
given him for me with a note dated December 5th. They took quite a long time to 
reach me because of Sahni no doubt. Thank you for them. The cases are attractive 
and useful. I must confess, however, that my old cases were quite good enough 
for me and I have no passion for new things. This accumulation of goods and 
chattels becomes a burden. I shall now have to discard the old boxes. 

I gather that Rajiv and Sanjay have also received something from you. Raji 
v was wearing it. 

Our house is full of air of depression at the present moment. Young mothers 
with cheerful eyes and hushed voices move about it because some of their children 
are going to school. Tara is more depressed than others because Ranjit is going 
tonight to Dehra Dun, with the mother of course. Ranjit also is not too happy at 
leaving his mother. Lekha is bearing up well and I do not think Aijun is at all 
worried. Indu and Sanjay, neither of them is too happy. I am personally convinced 
that it is good for young boys to go to boarding schools. Aijun has grown well 
and is bright and cheerful. I hardly recognised him when I saw him first this 
time. 

Our Republic celebrations have ended after rather a hectic week. They were 
very good and the popular enthusiasm cheered me up very much. The actual 
Republic Day procession was better than ever and everyone who saw it was 
greatly impressed. The final “Beating Retreat” ceremony was perfect and the 
background of the Secretariat Buildings and Rashtrapati Bhavan is ideal. Yesterday 
was an anti-climax with Martyrs’ Day. 

Now we have got to sit down to work, hard concentrated work. We have to 
decide in the course of the next few days about the main foundations of our 
Third Five Year Plan, and that is a very difficult matter. We have further to revise 
a good deal of our governmental apparatus in regard to rules and procedures and 
to get out of the old system which results in great delays. This again is a major 
operation. Thirdly, we have to finalise our reply to the Chinese Government. This 
is necessarily a difficult and complicated matter. 

In another week s time, our Parliament begins its Budget Session and that 
will no doubt mean a heavy drain on one’s mind and energy. On the 1 1th February, 
Khrushchev comes for a two-day stay in Delhi and two days spent at the Suratgarh 


13. Letter. 

14. Author and journalist. 
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mechanised farm and the Bhilai steel works. He is coming attended by, we are 
told, only fifty persons. The moment he goes, the Prime Minister of Finland is 
coming here. So, you will see, we shall be kept pretty well occupied. 

Indu and I have been thinking hard about a present for Ajit on the occasion of 
his wedding. Ultimately, I have decided that the simplest way would be to send 
him a cheque. Perhaps Indu might send some small thing on her own account. I 
am asking Bridget Tunnard to give you £25 from my royalty account with her. 
Will you please give this £25 to Ajit with all my good wishes and ask him to buy 
something that he likes with it? This idea is more satisfactory than my sending 
him some odd thing which may or may not be suitable. 


[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


227. To C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar: Thank You 15 


February 1, 1960 

My dear CP, 

Thank you for your letter of January 29 which I have just received. I am grateful 
to you for what you have written. I knew that you could not possibly have said 
what had been reported to me by some person not known to me, but it seemed to 
me the best course to let you know what some mischief makers were saying. 

Anyhow I am glad that I wrote to you as this has resulted in your very 
friendly and affectionate letter to me which I appreciate greatly. I might add that 
I have no recollection of anyone in Delhi or outside in recent years running you 
down before me. You have mentioned the stories about your having given some 
money to my sister Krishna. I knew at that time that these stories were baseless. 

You have referred to my not taking full advantage of your experience in 
planning and administration. While this may be partly true, I can assure you that 
there was no intention at any time on my part deliberately to ignore your experience. 
I confess it never struck me that you were particularly interested in planning, and 
I had a vague notion that as we were striking along new paths in planning, you 
might not be interested in them. 

I can assure you that in spite of political differences from time to time, I have 
always had a feeling of regard and affection for you, which continues now as 
before. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15. Letter. 
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228. To Mohan Sinha Mehta: Nominating for 
the Nobel Peace Prize 16 


February 1, 1960 

My dear Mohan Sinha, 

Indira has shown me your letter of January 28th about nominating Paul Geheeb 17 for 
the Peace Prize. I have never thus far nominated anybody for any of the Nobel 
prizes and I do not think it will be proper for me now or later to do so. 

I am returning to you H.C. Daniel’s letter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


229. To A. G. Jefcoate: Eileen Joyce’s Concerts 18 

February 2, 1960 

Dear Mr. Jefcoate, 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th January. I am glad to learn that Miss Eileen 
Joyce 19 is coming to India and giving a series of concerts here in aid of the Vellore 
Medical College and Hospital. I think this hospital has done excellent work and 
deserves every help and encouragement. 

I am not quite certain about my programme. But if I am in Delhi on the date 
she comes here, I shall certainly try to attend her recital. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Rajasthan. 

17. A German educational reformer. 

1 8. Letter to the Honorary Concert Director, Friends of Vellore, London. 

19. Eileen Alannah Joyce (1908 -1991); Australian pianist, lived mostly in England. 
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230. To Nirmala Devichand: Condolences 20 


February 3, 1960 

Dear Nirmala, 

I have your letter. I can well appreciate the shock and sorrow you experienced. 2I But 
life is full of these shocks, and we must face them with courage and not give in 
to them. That is the test for each one of us. It is these trials which condition a 
person. 

I hope your children will be properly looked after and their education will not 
suffer. I understand that arrangements have been made for the continuance of 
their education. 

I do not quite know what you mean by asking me to consider you as my 
daughter. In a sense, there are vast numbers of young people whom I look upon 
as my sons or daughters. If need arises, I shall certainly try to give you the help 
I can. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


231 . To Arnold Michaelis: Future Television Programmes 22 

February 5, 1960 

Dear Mr Michaelis, 

Thank you for your letter of January 23rd. 1 am happy to leant of the success of 
the television broadcast which you took in Delhi. 23 

You refer to another visit to India by you in the near future. You will be 
welcome here and there will be no difficulty at all from the official side. I shall 
endeavour to keep some time for you on the 23rd April. It is rather difficult for 
me to be certain about my future programme. But I hope to be in Delhi then. 

You have mentioned some other people whom you wish to see. I suppose 
there will be no difficulty about your seeing some of our Ministers if they are 
here then. But I doubt if it will be feasible for you to meet Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 


20. Letter to the Deputy Medical Superintendent, Lady Hardinge Hospital. File No. 2(324)/59- 
63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

21. On the death of her husband. Dr. Devi Chand, Professor of Medicine, Maulana Azad 
Medical College. 

22. Letter to the American television producer. 

23. See SWJN/SS/49/pp. 628-629. 
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He is usually to be found at some distant village in the course of his walking tour. 
With all good wishes to you and your wife. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


232. To Tara Ali Baig: Recognition for Bravery 24 


February 6, 1960 


My dear Tara, 

Your letter of February 5 about the young woman who fought a tiger. As I told 
you the other day, this young woman deserves recognition of her feat by some 
kind of an award. I suggest, therefore, that the Indian Council of Child Welfare 
might give her a suitable award or some other form of recognition as a special 
case. I shall pay for it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


233. To Adlai E. Stevenson: Vincent Sheean’s Confusion 25 

February 14, 1960 

My dear Mr. Stevenson, 

Thank you for your message and for Vincent Sheean’s 26 book inscribed to me by 
Sheean. Sheean evidently made some kind of a muddle in sending his inscribed 
copies. Nearly three months ago, I received a copy of this book from Sheean. On 
opening it, I found an inscription addressed to “Bob Murphy.” 27 When Mr. Murphy 
came here accompanying President Eisenhower, I handed over this copy to him. 
I thought that perhaps the copy inscribed to me had gone to Mr. Murphy. Now I 
find that there was even further complication. However, I am glad to have this 
book, and thank you for taking the trouble to send it on to me. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

24. Lener to the Honorary General Secretary Indian Council for Child Welfare. 

25. Letter. 

26. American journalist and author. 

27. Robert F. Murphy, Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts. 
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234. To Anna Ornsholt: Various Matters 28 


February 18, 1960 

My dear Anna, 

I have just received your letter of the 16th February . I shall certainly try to see 
Dr. Narasimhan 29 when he comes here. 

For quite a long time past, Indira had not been keeping well and had various 
pains. Ultimately they discovered that she had a stone inside her. Yesterday she 
had an operation and this was removed. She is of course still in hospital, but I 
hope that she will recover soon. 

About the w ater supply for Kotagtri. 1 am w riting to the Chief Minister of the 
Madras Government. 1 hope he will be able to do something. 

1 hope you are keeping well. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


235. To A. M. Khwaja: Mahendra Pratap’s Eccentricities 30 

February 18. 1960 

My dear Khw aja, 

Your letter of the 17th February.’ 1 I know nothing about the Bill !: to which you 
refer. I shall look into it. 

So far as Mahendra Pratap " is concerned, the only charitable way of thinking 
about him is that he is rather mad. It is true that long ago the functioned bravely 
and sacrificed much, but during the 33 years that I have know n him off and on. 
1 have found him quite bereft of sense, in spite of his good intentions. In the Lok 
Sabha he is treated as a joke, and w henever he gets up there is a burst of laughter. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 


28. Letter to the Danish friend of the Nehru family. See also SWJN/SS 49 pp. 293- 294 

29. Dr S. Nansimhan 11917-1 978); medical practitioner and social activist from Nilgiri Distnct. 

30. Letter to a contemporary of Nehru's at Cambridge and a lawy er at Aligarh. 

3 1 See Appendix 3 1 . 

32. See item 238. 

33. Independent. Lok Sabha MP from Mathura. UP. 
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236. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Indira Gandhi’s Operation 34 

February 18, 1960 

[ Nan dear,] 

I received a letter from Dr. James, Head Master of Harrow. I have sent him a 
reply, copy of which I enclose. 35 1 wrote to you a few days ago that I would like 
to visit Harrow if it was at all possible. 

Probably 1 shall send you some books of mine which you might pass on to 
Dr. James. 

Indu’s operation took place yesterday morning at the Willingdon Hospital. 
The Surgeon came from Bombay. His name is Dr. Shantilal Mehta. Moraijibhai 
strongly recommended him and 1 left it to Indu to choose. As a matter of fact, a 
crowd of other Surgeons and Doctors were also present. Bidhan came especially 
from Calcutta just to look on. Then we had Colonel Rao and Colonel Iyer of the 
Safdaijung Hospital. Also the Surgeon and Physician of Willingdon and Dr. Bhatia 
from Chandigarh who had sometimes treated Indu, especially when we were in 
the Kulu Valley. In fact, it was Dr. Bhatia who had first spotted this stone. 

I was told that the operation was very well done and that Indu is progressing 
fairly well. Although I had been to Willingdon several times, I have only had a 
distant glimpse of her. We have tried to avoid people going to her. She is still of 
course in extreme discomfort, but probably in another day or so, she will feel 
better. 


[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


237. To K. L. Shrimali: Fractious Yogis and Sanyasis 36 


February 23, 1960 


My dear Shrimali, 

I understand that the Education Ministry gives some kind of a grant to the 
Vishwayatan Yog Ashram in Delhi. Today I was rather surprised to meet one of 
the principal persons there, Hari Bhagat Chatanya, who came to complain to me 
about his colleague, Dhirendra Brahmachari. 37 1 have known Dhirendra Brahmchari 
to some extent and hardly know Hari Bhagat. I do not know much about the 


34. Letter. 

35. See item 247. 

36. Letter. 

37. An exponent of yoga. See also SWJN/SS/49/pp. 517-51 9. 
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Ashram, but I am told that a Trust was created for it and Jalan has something to 
do with it. 

I have now received a letter from Hari Bhagat Chatanya, which I enclose. I 
do not know what to do with this matter. Since the Education Ministry is giving 
a contribution to this, I think you might try to find out what this trouble is all 
about. It is unfortunate that even sanyasis and the like fall out when money is 
concerned. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


238. To Sampurnanand: Mahendra Pratap’s Estates 38 

February 29, 1960 

My dear Sampurnanand, 

I have just spoken to you on the telephone about a Bill relating to Raja Mahendra 
Pratap’s Estates. 39 1 am now enclosing a copy of this Bill w'hich has been introduced 
in the Lok Sabha. 

You will see that the Bill is a very simple one and it does not affect the rights 
of any person other than the direct heirs of Mahendra Pratap. Probably the son 
and the grandson of Mahendra Pratap have already disposed of his property and 
not much is left. Still, for sentimental reasons we think that it would be a good 
thing to have this gesture and to repeal the old Act of 1923. 

That old Act was passed by the then Central Government. I am advised 
however that now this subject can only be dealt with by the State Assemblies and 
not by the Central Government. I should like to be able to state in the Lok Sabha 
that we favour this repeal and have recommended to your Government to take 
the necessary steps to this end. Further, that you have assured me that you will 
consider this matter favourably. 

It would be desirable for your Government to get hold of the facts of the 
present situation in regard to this old estate. How has it been affected by subsequent 
transfers by the heirs and how has the Zamindari Abolition Act affected it? 

Probably this matter will come up before the Lok Sabha on the 4th March. It 
has already been introduced and further consideration will be given then. Probably, 
however, little will be said then as there is only half an hour available for it that 
day and will be carried on till the next occasion which may be a fortnight later. If 
it is possible for you to ring me up before this is taken up on the 4th March 


38. Letter to the Chief Minister of UP. 

39. See also item 235. 
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afternoon and give me your broad impressions and approach to this problem, I 
shall be grateful. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


239. To K. C. Reddy: Housing for Machwe’s Family 40 


February 29, 1960 


My dear Reddy, 

I enclose a copy of a letter I have received from P Machwe, who is the Assistant 
Secretary of Sahitya Akademi. We gave him a year’s leave to go and teach Hindi 
etc. in some American Universities. 4 Subsequently, we extended his leave. Now 
he is in a difficulty about his apartment here where his wife and children live. 
Cannot something be done in such a case? It seems odd and rather unfair to push 
out the wife and children when he is doing good work with our approval outside. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Nehru's Books 

240. To M. K. Vellodi: French and Italian translations of 
Nehru’s Works 42 


February 1, I960 

My dear Vellodi, 

Thank you for your letter of January 1 1 . On receipt of this letter I tried to find out 
if 1 had any copies of the French and Italian versions of my Autobiography. I 
discovered a copy of each, but I am quite unable to find any particulars about 
them among my papers. I have no letter of authority given to them to translate 
my book, nor apparently have I heard from them or received any royalties. I am 
trying to find out how exactly they got the permission and w hen 


40. Letter to the Minister of Works, Housing and Supply. 

41. University of W isconsin, Madison 

42 Letter to the Indian Ambassador to Switzerland Also available in JN Collection 
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The French version is called Ma vie et mes prisons and is published by Les 
Presses d’Aujourd’hui, in 1952. The Italian version is called Autobiografia and 
published by Giangiacomo Feltrinelli Editore, Milano, in 1955. 

I do not know if the Discovery of India has been translated in either of these 
languages. Many years ago I gave permission to Professor Giuseppe Tucci 4 ’ to 
publish the Discovery of India in Italian. I do not know if this ever appeared. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


241. To V. K. Krishna Menon: Presenting Nehru’s Works to 
the Pope 44 


February 1, 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

M.K. Vellodi, our Ambassador in Berne, has been searching for a French or Italian 
version of my Autobiography* He wanted to present this to the Pope who knows 
only French and Italian. Vellodi wrote to me about this. I had a search made 
among my books and discovered one copy of a French version and a copy ot an 
Italian version They are both rather old, with paper covers. 

1 can find no papers in connection with these translations, and certainly 1 
have received no royalty from either. I have no recollection ot having given 
permission either. 

Have you any recollection of dealing w ith this matter, or could you perhaps 
find out from someone in London who might have dealt with it? 

The French version is called Ma vie et mes prisons and is published by Les 
Presses d'Aujourd’hui, in 1952. The Italian version is called Autobiografia and 
published by Giangiacomo Feltrinelli Editore, Milano, in 1955, 

Yours affectionately, 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 


43. Italian Orientalist and Professor of Religion and Philosophy of lndi3 and Far Fast. Rome 
University. 

44 Letter to the Defence Minister Also available in JN Collection 
45. See item 240 
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242. To Surendranath Dwivedy: Oriya Translation of 
Nehru’s Works 46 


February 1, I960 

Dear Shri Dwivedy, 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th January and the cheque for Rs 500 - being 
the royalty on the Oriya translation of the Glimpses of World History. 

As regards the Discovery of India I have had some proposals and I am 
actually in correspondence about them at the present moment. 4 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


243. To N. K. Seshan: Remaindering the Kannada version 
of Discovery of India** 

Please tell Shri Krishnamoorthy Rao 4 ' that in the circumstances I have no objection 
to these copies being destroyed. But it does seem odd to me that the publishers 
should be so unenterprising. If any copies are readable, they might be distributed 
to schools. 

2. You might inform the Asia Publishing House that in the new edition of .4 
Bunch of Old letters , they might put in a brief note intimating the additional letters 
that are being printed. 


46. Letter to PSP. Lok Sabha MP from Kendrapara Orissa 

47. See SWJN'SS/56, p.395. 

48. Note, 14 February I960. Discovery of Indio , Kannada, JNMF 

49. Deputy Chairman, Rajya Sabha 
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244. To K. R. Kripalani: Japanese Royalties 50 


February 23, 1960 

My dear Krishna, 

I enclose a letter in original. 1 am quite prepared to permit any royalties due to me 
from the Japanese publication of my book to be used for some worthwhile purpose 
in Japan. 51 I do not quite understand what the w riter of the letter is after. What do 
you advise?'* 

Please let me have the letter back. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jaw aharlal Nehru 


245. To Kesho Ram: Using Nehru’s Royalties in Japan 53 

Please see the attached papers. You might write to this lady, Tomiko W. Kora, 
acknowledging her letter to me. You can say that 1 am agreeable to my royalty 
money being used for the way she has suggested, that is, for the production of 
Tagore's books.' 4 1 am afraid 1 shall not be able to send her a special preface or 
any special message, as suggested. 

You may send a copy of your letter to Shri Pouchpa Das w ho is working in 
our Embassy in Tokyo. If necessary, he can deal with her. 


50. Letter to the Secretary. Sahitya Akademi. 

51. Sec item 245. 

52. See Appendix 38 

53. Note to PPS, 28 February 1%0 
54 See also item 244 
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(c) London Visit 

246. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Engagements in London 55 

February 2, 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

Your letter of January 28th. I am very reluctant to accept any but the most 
necessary engagements in London. More especially, I do not like the idea of 
engagements where 1 have to deliver formal speeches. Please, therefore, express 
my regret to the Publishers Association. 

I have already refused a number of invitations for engagements in London. 
Inevitably, I shall have to attend some party or other at India House. Also, an 
India League meeting. 

I think I ought to pay a visit to Harrow School on this occasion. I do not 
know how long this would take. Probably it takes half an hour to get there. 
Altogether, two and a half to three hours might be enough. I do not know if it is 
possible to fit this in. 

I imagine that Harold Macmillan will ask me to go for a night to Chequers, 
and 1 shall naturally have to accept this. Edwina has reminded me that she would 
like me to keep some evenings free for the theatre. 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 

247. To R. L. James: Visiting Harrow 56 

February 18, 1960 

Dear Dr. James, 

Thank you for your letter of 1st February which has been forwarded to me by 
Mr. A. Goswami. 

It is true that I am likely to visit England early in May to attend the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. These visits are so tied up with 
official engagements that it is not easy to find time for anythirig else. But I would 
very much like to pay a visit to Harrow to see the old School and to meet you. If 
it is possible to meet some of the boys also, I shall be happy. 

I am writing to my sister, Mrs. Pandit, our High Commissioner in London, 
to keep this in mind in drawing up my programme. 

I am arranging to send for the Vaughan Library some of my books or rather 
such of them as I can manage to procure. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

55. Letter. 

56. Letter to the Headmaster of Harrow . 

57. See item 236. 
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248. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Engagements in London 58 

February 28, 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

Some days ago I received your telegram. In this you said that the top industrialists 
in the U.K. were anxious to entertain me to lunch. It was not quite clear then who 
these top industrialists were. Subsequently N.R. Pillai received a letter from Sir 
John Woodhead, President of the India, Pakistan and Burma Association. In this 
he suggested my having lunch with them. I suppose your telegram referred to the 
same people. 

A few days ago I received a letter from Sir Francis Low on behalf of the East 
India Association, inviting me to be their guest at a reception. 

All this is rather confusing. Are there two associations — the India, Pakistan 
and Burma Association and the East India Association? So far as the East India 
Association is concerned, my impression has been that this largely consists of 
Englishmen who have retired from service in India. I have not taken kindly to it in 
the past and I have consistently tried not to get entangled in any function 
they give. 

I am not in a particular mood to accept all manner of engagements. But if you 
think it is necessary and important that I should accept the invitation from the top 
industrialists in the U.K., I shall be agreeable. 

I have received a letter, copy enclosed, from Christina Foyle. 59 You will see 
that I am invited to what is called a Literary Lunch. I leave it to you to decide 
whether it is worthwhile my accepting this. 

[Yours, 

Jawahar] 

(d) Edwina Mountbatten 

249. To B. R. Medhi: Edwina Mountbatten’s Travel Plans 60 

February 2, 1960 

My dear Medhi, 

Lady Mountbatten has been here in Delhi for a few days. She is on her way on 
her South East Asia tour. On her return from this tour, she will again pass through 
India and spend a few days here. She wants to pay a brief visit to Madras then 
and would like to meet some of her friends there. I should like her to stay in Raj 
Bhavan at Guindy when she is in Madras and I shall be grateful if you would send 
an invitation to her for this purpose. 

58. Letter. 

59. From W. & G Foyle Ltd. 

60. Letter to the Governor of Madras; copied to K.. Kamraj, the Chief Minister of Madras. 
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The precise dates are somewhat uncertain yet though we know more or less 
when she will be here. Probably she will be able to go to Madras on the 15th 
March arriving there from Delhi by the Viscount in the afternoon. The next day, 
early morning, she would like to go to Vellore and spend some hours there, returning 
to Madras by about 4 p.m. She will spend the night in Madras and the next day, 
that is the 1 7th March, she intends returning to Delhi by the Viscount Service. All 
this is provisional and will be confirmed a little later. But I wanted to inform you 
in time about this proposed visit. 

During her brief stay in Madras, she will have some hours on the 15th there 
and on the 16th afternoon and evening. Also the 17th morning. She would like to 
meet her friends there then, chiefly connected with women’s organization. I 
imagine she will get into touch with them directly. 

This is, as I have said a broad intimation to you about her visit. Precise dates 
and timings will be worked out later. I hope this will suit you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


250. To K. Kamaraj: Edwina Mountbatten’s Travel Plans 61 

February 7, 1960 

My dear Kamaraj, 

Some days ago I wrote to you informing you that Lady Mountbatten proposed to 
go to Madras on the 15th March. 62 On the 16th she wants to go to Vellore to visit 
the hospital and Medical College there, returning the same afternoon to Madras. 
On the 17th she intends returning to Delhi by air. 

I do not think it is necessary for you or the Governor to make any special 
arrangements for her. She will stay at Raj Bhavan. On the 16th, arrangements 
might be made for a car to take her to Vellore and back. As for her other engagements 
in Madras, probably the Women’s Organisations will make those arrangements. 

I am myself thinking of visiting the Kundah Project in the Nilgiris about the 
same time. I could just allow one day for this visit, or a day and a half. I could go 
to Coimbatore on the 16th March, reaching there a little before mid-day. We 
could proceed direct to the project and return to Coimbatore the same evening. 
The next morning 1 could return to Delhi. 

Please let me know if this suits you. To some extent my visit to the Kundah 
Project will clash with Lady Mountbatten’s visit to Madras, but that does not 
matter. You can come, if you like, to the Kundah Project with me. 


6 1 Letter to the Governor of Madras; copied to K. Kamraj, the Chief Minister of Madras. 
62. Letter. File No. 8/1 39/60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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I shall await your reply before I finalise this programme. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

251. To S.K. BanerjhNews of Edwina Mountbatten’s Death 63 

Just leamt through British Naval authorities that Lady Mountbatten died last night 
in her sleep at Jesselton. 64 Please enquire and send particulars immediately. Is her 
body being taken to England? Take fresh flowers on my behalf to where body 
may be. 

252. To Louis Mountbatten: Condolences 65 

Shocked and stunned to learn of EDWINA’ S passing away last night at 
JESSELTON. Find it difficult to believe that one who was bubbling over with life 
and energy should suddenly pass away in this manner. She was so well when she 
was here a fortnight ago. I join you in your sorrow. 

253. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit: Edwina Mountbatten’s 
Pressure Cooker 66 

February 27, 1960 

[Nan dear,] 

I am enclosing a paper giving a list of articles left by Edwina here. Rajan 67 has 
prepared this. 

Apart from certain personal apparel etc., there is a pressure cooker. This 
pressure cooker was given to her at the Exhibition here by our Defence Ministry 
who are making such cookers. I do not know if it is worthwhile sending this on 
to London. But it can, of course, easily be sent together with the other articles. 

I am not sending all these goods yet, as I am waiting for your instructions in 
the matter. You can ask Dickie about it. Then I can send them by air freight. 

[Yours, Jawahar] 


63 . Telegram to Indian Commissioner in Singapore, 2 1 February 1 960. 

64. British North Borneo while on an inspection tour for the St John Ambulance Brigade. 

65. Telegram, 21 February 1960. 

66. Letter. 

67. M.V. Rajan, Personal Assistant to Nehru, 1953-1964. 
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VII. APPENDICES 


1 (a). B. K. Nehru to S. Jagannathan 1 

[Refer to item 101] 

2. New York Times has reported announcement of new oil policy by Oil Minister 
and I have been subjected to immediate questioning. Grateful if you will kindly 
airmail all relevant papers for my information. In particular could you tell me 
whether it is proposed to give only doubtful lands to Companies or some of the 
good lands as well? Also whether there have been any tentative discussions with 
any companies which might lead us to believe that business can be done on our 
new terms. 


1 (b). K. D. Malaviya to S. S. Khera 3 

[Refer to item 101] 

\ou w ill find from the enclosed telegram from B. K. Nehru that there will develop 
a tendency to shift the centre of negotiation and queries from the relevant Ministry 
to our Embassies where people naturally cannot be in a position to deliver the 
goods. As you know I discussed this matter with you in all its details and our 
decision was that our Embassies should be requested to pass on all the information 
or queries that they get from their side to be dealt with by us. We have also 
decided to send our notification and the Petroleum Concession Rules & Regulations 
immediately to our Embassies for being distributed to any oil explorer who is 
interested in this matter. There will be great confusion if our representatives in 
the Embassies start dealing with the oil companies and we will not be able to sort 
out those confusions later on. I will, therefore, suggest that you will immediately 
send a copy of this to B.K. Nehru and to anybody else you consider proper and 
inform them that they may please wait for our advice in this matter which will be 
sent to them very early and till then not to commit themselves to anything just 
now beyond the Statement of the Minister of Mines & Oil made in the Parliament. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


e egram No. 543, Washington, 26 November 1959. From B. K. Nehru, Commissioner- 
ueneral tor Economic Affairs to handle India’s external financial relations to the Additional 

ecretaty Eeonomjc Af f airs Ministry of Finance. File No. 17(204)/56-66-PMS. 

K. D. Malaviya. 


Note from Union Minister of State for Mines and Oil to the Secretary, Ministry 
Mmes and Fuel, 27 November 1959. File No. 1 7(204)/56-66-PMS. 
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2. With regard to less promising areas or more, it is most surprising how 
any oil explorer in America or anywhere else could suggest that to us. No oil 
geologist can reject any area as less promising or accept others as more promising 
w ithout doing some work and spending some money there. Cambay, for instance, 
was supposed to be an area with very little oil prospects but it is now proving to 
be a good small oil-field. This impression, therefore, has also to be removed that 
the Government have classified their oil sedimentary basins into less or more 
promising areas. This idea has been mischievously spread and I fail to understand 
what purpose can be served by it. So far as we are concerned our policy is to 
examine each case on merits and oil explorers will have to negotiate for each area 
and any arrangement can be arrived at only by mutually agreed terms on the 
background of our Petroleum Concession Rules. 

3. With regard to B.K. Nehm’s query in his last sentence it will not be 
proper for us to share the proposals made by any company with others because 
according to established conventions negotiating points or proposals of one 
company are not passed on to others but it will be interesting for B. K. Nehru to 
learn that we are already discussing with certain British and also American parties 
on certain specific proposals made by them. 


2. Arun Kumar Sen to Nehru 4 

[Refer to item 109] 

Chicago 
January 19, 1960 

[My dear Prime Minister,] 

My attention is drawn to your call to the Indian scientists living abroad at the 
inauguration ceremony of the 47th session of the Indian Science Congress held 
in Bombay, and also to your renewed appeal to them to come back home through 
your press conference of 8.1.1960 in New Delhi. 

Your call tempts me once again to come back to India as I see in it a chance 
of satisfying my unfulfilled desire to serve my beloved country. But before I 
finally make up my mind I would like to give you a glimpse of what happened to 
me when I came back to India in 1952 on receiving a similar call from Doctor B. 
C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

After I received his call I resigned from my teaching position at the University 
of Illinois, and from the position as an attending physician (anesthesiologist) at 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium of Chicago. At the same time I gave up 
the other sources of income which used to bring me more than £1000.00 per 


4. Letter from an Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology, University of Illinois, USA. 
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month. To make things worse for me I spent all my savings to purchase 
instruments so that I could give my best to my country. These instruments are 
not available in India and are now rusting away in my Calcutta home. 

I reached Calcutta in November, 1952 and saw Doctor Roy immediately. I 
had to sit idle for more than 6 months before he could put me in a very insecure 
and temporary position at a salary of Rs.500/- only. However, I proceeded with 
my work of organising the School of Anesthesiology in Calcutta. In the mean 
time an offer from America came to me with a starting salary of £10,000.00 a 
year. They were providing air passage for my wife and myself and the position 
carried with it a paid vacation for a month every year. In addition the American 
Government offered me and my wife a first preference visa to settle down 
permanently in America. I wanted to serve my country as I crave to do the same 
today, and inspite of such an insecure position and a great loss in income (a drop 
from about Rs.5000/- to Rs.500/- a month) I declined the offer. Instead I put my 
heart and soul to my task ahead but very powerful influences both in the West 
Bengal Government and outside joined hands in piling up all kinds of obstacles on 
my way till the opposition against me assumed such a magnitude that I was 
forced to resign to take a chance with the Public Service Commission of West 
Bengal at a later date. I resigned in January, 1955 but I had to wait for a full year 
till I could appear before the Public Service Commission on 9. 1.56. 1 received no 
news from the Commission for more than 6 months and finally I left India in 
July, 1956 with a very heavy heart. 

I shall not burden you with an account of the terrible hardships and privations 
I had to pass through since I left America in 1952. Those experiences, however, 
will always haunt me like a nightmare. 

I sent fresh applications in response to subsequent advertisements from the 
Public Service Commission of West Bengal but I had no knowledge of the results 
till the discussion on the annual report of the Commission in the West Bengal 
Assembly came out in the press. I learnt then to my great surprise that the 
Commission has been recommending me since January, 1 956 but the West Bengal 
Government is systematically suppressing it. I know General Chakrabarty, the 
Director of Health Services of West Bengal, has his own candidate in preference 
to me. I also know equally well that so long he is holding this crucial position in 
the government he will use all means, fair or foul, to keep me out. 

May I add, Panditji, that if I really can get the chance for which the Public 
Service Commission of West Bengal has been recommending me for the last 4 
years and the chance the West Bengal Government is denying me, I shall not 
hesitate once again to sacrifice my position and income in this country. If necessary, 
I shall even spend all my salary towards the building of a school of anesthesiology 
for which India may one day be proud of. 

I may further add that my wife also will not hesitate to give up her lucrative 
position as a professional librarian at the University of Chicago and accompany 
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me to India provided both of us can fruitfully engage ourselves to the services of 
our mother land. 

Panditji, do you think it may be possible for us to come back home and give 
our serv ices to India? 


[Yours sincerely, 
Arun Kumar Sen] 


3. P. C. Malhotra to Nehru 5 

[Refer to item 37] 

Bombay 
January 22, 1960 

[My dear Prime Minister,] 

“I am public servant, being the President of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal. 
Prior to joining the Government of India, I used to carry on the profession of 
Accountants & Auditors. I am a Member of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
in England and in India. I was selected by the Federal Public Service Commission 
as the first Accountant Member of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal at the end 
of 1940 on a salary of Rs. 2,500/- per month. I became the President of the 
Tribunal in February 1957. I am due to retire on the 23rd January, 1960, when I 
attain the age of 58 years. 

2. The Income-tax Appellate Tribunal is an important institution in the 
administrative set up of our country. It is a final fact finding authority in respect 
of all direct taxes. The Supreme Court and the various High Courts have repeatedly 
held that it is not open to them to question the facts found by the Tribunal. Only 
questions of law arising out of such findings can be the subject matter of reference 
to a High Court. 

3. The importance of this Institution has been fully recognised by the Law 
Commission and the Tyagi Committee. The Law Commission has recommended 
that the duties assigned to the Tribunal should be entrusted to the High Courts. In 
the opinion of the Tyagi Committee, the President of the Tribunal should be a 
Judge of a High Court. Besides the recommendations made by the Commissions 
appointed by the Government, I have submitted to the Government the views of 
the Chief Justices of the Calcutta, Bombay and Madras High Courts on the subject 
(copies of the letters are enclosed — annexures A, B & C). They have unanimously 
laid stress on the importance of the duties assigned to the Tribunal and have 
recommended the revision of the scales of pay of the Members of the Tribunal. 
The Attorney General of India has also expressed similar views (copy enclosed— 

5. Letter from the President of the Income-tax Appellate Tribunal. 
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annexure D). 

4. In spite of my best efforts, it has not been possible for me to improve the 
conditions of service of the Members of the Institution. The standards have 
come down. The Institution further suffers from interference from the Ministry, 
I would urge that if this Institution was to serve the purpose for which it was 
created, the quality of the personnel has to be improved and the Institution kept 
out of the influence of any Ministry. 

5. In my humble opinion, an Institution like this should be placed on the 
same footing as the High Court. It is a High Court for matters relating to direct 
Taxes. The salary drawn by a Member may be less than a Judge of the High 
Court, but the difference should not be so great. It should either be under the 
administrative control of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court or attached to a 
Ministry and treated on the same footing as the High Court. 

6. The interference from the Ministry takes different shapes. Shri B.N. 
Mukhetjee, an Accountant Member of the Tribunal had been posted at Calcutta 
by my predecessor for some time. His son was practising as a Chartered 
Accountant in the name and style of B.N. Mukheijee & Co. I thought that it was 
not right that the father should be posted in the same place where the son was 
continuing to carry on the profession previously carried on by the father. I had, 
therefore, written to Shri Mukheijee that he was likely to be transferred from 
Calcutta. 

7 . I met the present Law Minister for the first time some time in May-June 
1957. The Law Secretary (Shri K.V.K. Sundaram) told me that our Minister 
desired that I should not move Shri Mukheijee from Calcutta. He also told me 
that the Minister wants that proposals about the transfers of the Members be sent 
to the Ministry in advance. I was very unhappy about the state of affairs and 
drew the attention of the Secretary to S.5A(5) of the Income-tax Act, which 
reads:- 

"The powers and functions of the Appellate Tribunal may be exercised and 
discharged by Benches constituted from members of the Tribunal by the President 
of the Tribunal. 

* * * * 

Provided further that the President may, for the disposal of any particular case, 
constitute a special Bench consisting either of two judicial members and one 
accountant member or of one judicial member and two accountant members.” 

8. On the following morning, I called upon the Law Minister at his residence 
and requested him to reconsider his decision. He was not inclined to do so. 
Constitution of the Benches is closely connected with the posting of the Members 
at the outlying Benches of the Tribunal. In this connection, I invite reference to 
the correspondence which has passed between me and the Law Secretary: 
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(a) Letter dated 20.9.1957 written by the Secretary to me (annexure E). 

(b) Reply given by me dated 24.9. 1957 (annexure F). 

(c) My letter to the Secretary dated 29. 1 1 .1957 requesting for his support in 
maintaining the dignity of the Institution (annexure G). 

(d) Reply given by the Secretary dated 5.12.1957 (annexure H). 

(e) Letter received from the Ministry about the transfers dated 7.7.1959 
(annexure I). 

(f) Reply given by me dated 1 1.7.1959 (annexure J). 

9. So far I have only been giving advance notice of the transfers to the 
Ministry. I have not dared to transfer Shri Mukheijee from Calcutta, even though 
his confidentials are not very good. There was a complaint against him that he 
travelled by train in a lower class and charged for the higher class while going on 
tour. In my humble opinion, it is not right for the Ministry to interfere in the 
posting of the Members. Every assessee has to pay tax every year and the final 
fact finding authority in respect of all direct Taxes is the Tribunal. It is not correct 
to post persons of one’s liking at convenient places. 

10. To give extensions after the age of superannuation is another form of 
bestowing favours. According to the present terms of appointment, the Members 
are entitled to be given extensions of 3 years after the age of superannuation 55 
years) in suitable cases. It is not a favour to bestow. It is a Member’s right if his 
work is satisfactory. Which are cases where the extension should be given is a 
matter which, in my humble opinion, should entirely rest with the President. He 
alone is the person who comes in contact with the Members and knows their 
work. No officer of the Ministry has any direct or even indirect connection with 
the work of a Member of the Tribunal. The Ministry should be guided by the 
advice and the recommendations made by the President from time to time. 

11. In practice, it is not always that the Ministry has accepted the advice of 
the President. I recommended to the Government that Shri A. L. Sahgal should be 
allowed to retire after he had attained the age of superannuation as his work was 
not satisfactory (copy attached — annexure K). I also recommended that 
arrangement be made to recruit his successor. I was surprised to read, from the 
Official Gazette that the Ministry had allowed an extension of one year. I strongly 
protested against the action taken by the Ministry. A copy of my letter dated 
9.2. 1959 is annexure L. If an extension was to be allowed, according to the Rules 
of the Tribunal, it should have been for a period of 3 years and not for 1 year. 

12. Similarly, extension of only one year was given to another Member, Shri 
Sambamurti, though my recommendation was that maximum extension be given 
to him. Shri B.N. Mukheijee about whom a reference has already been made 
hereinbefore had already availed himself of three years’ extension and was 58 
years of age. The Joint Secretary (Shri Lokur) approached me and asked me to 
recommend extension for Mr Mukheijee as the Law Minister desired to give him 
further extension. I had been fighting for years that the age of retirement of a 
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Member of the Tribunal should be extended to 60 years. All the three High Courts 
had supported me on this proposal. When I joined the Tribunal, two of the Members 
were recruited at the age of 55 years and were given a five years contract. In my 
opinion, it would help the Institution in getting a better class of personnel from 
the Services. In compliance with the wishes of the Minister I recommended that 
Shri Mukheijee be given further extension till he attains the age of 60 years. 
Similar recommendation was made by me about Shri Sambamurti. Shri Mukheijee 
was given extension of one year after the age of 58 years and Shri Sambamurti 
one year after 55. Shri Sambamurti should have been given at least 3 years extension 
in the normal course which was his right. Extensions should not be given at the 
sweet will of the Ministry. It is a matter of principle and only the record of work 
of the Member should be the guiding factor. 

13. When a vacancy is likely to occur on the Tribunal, it has been the usual 
practice to inform the Ministry in reasonable time so that fresh recruitment can 
be made. In practice I find that the Ministry sleeps over it for months. This 
indifference has been to some extent the cause of increase in the pendency. It is 
about 20,000 appeals today when it was only 12,000 two years ago. I am still 
short of two Members for the Bench which has already been sanctioned. I have 
persistently reminded the Ministry that more personnel is needed to dispose of 
the increasing institution, but no attention is paid to my recommendations. 

1 4. For reasons about which I am not aware, the Ministry decided to withdraw 
the selection of the new Members from the jurisdiction of the Union Public Service 
Commission. The Law Minister constituted a Board for selecting new Members. 
This Board consists of the Deputy Law Minister (Chairman), the Secretary, a 
Joint Secretary and the President of the Tribunal. The only selection made by this 
Board was in June last. Some candidates were interviewed at Bombay and some 
at Nagpur. The selection was of three Accountant Members and I was the only 
Chartered Accountant on the Board, besides being the President of the Tribunal. 

15. No system was followed in making the selection. We not only interviewed 
the candidates whom we had asked to come, but also those who came on their 
own. Similarly, not only we considered the applications which reached the Ministry 
within the time laid down in the advertisement, but also those which were received 
later. When the candidates had been interviewed, we were told that no order 
should be laid down and that 8 to 10 names should be sent up to the Law Minister 
to enable him to make the selection. Even up to today I do not know what were 
the recommendations of this Board of w hich I happened to be a member. 

16. In my humble opinion, the procedure adopted was rather peculiar. On 
my return to Bombay from Nagpur, I submitted a report to the Ministry in 
connection with the selection. A copy of this report is annexure M. Thereafter, I 
had no communication on the subject till one morning I had a telephone call from 
Delhi announcing three names of the candidates selected. In my opinion, according 
to law, two of the three appointments should have gone to the profession. Some 
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of the persons appointed did not even fulfil the minimum requirements laid down 
by the UPSC in the previous selections. I drew the attention of the Ministry to the 
irregularities in making the appointments by my letter dated 1.10.1959 (copy 
enclosed — annexure N). 

1 7. A few weeks ago I met Shri Chari, a senior Member of the Central Board 
of Revenue. He told me that if the Law Ministry wanted persons from the Income- 
tax Department, he could have suggested better persons. 

1 8 . Applications for the post of a Judicial Member were invited by the Ministry 
so as to reach the Secretariat on or before 15.8.1959. So far candidates have not 
been called for an interview. I feel that it is an effort to bye-pass my presence on 
the selection board. I am due to retire on the 23rd January, I960. 

19. The Law Ministry was anxious to give an extension to Shri Mukheijee 
after he had attained the age of 58 years. No such effort has been made in my 
case. I wonder if the Ministry thinks that he has a better record of service than 
myself. Ordinarily, I would not have made a reference to this aspect of the case, 
as it concerns me personally. As it involves a principle, it has become necessary 
for me to make a mention of it. In my humble opinion, such a state of affairs 
should not be possible in a public organisation. It is far more objectionable in a 
judicial body, which is expected to administer law which is the same for all. 

20. On the eve of my retirement I feel it is my duty to bring to your kind 
notice the tendencies which are working against the efficient functioning of our 
statutory organisation in the hope that the matters will be put right. 

2 1 . In the end I would request you. Sir, to kindly grant me an interview, the 
object being: 

1 ) to answer to any queries on the subject; 

2) to suggest ways and means to improve the institution; and 

3) to ascertain if my services can be utilised for the benefit of the State. 

[Yours sincerely, 
P. C. Malhotra] 

4. S. M. Wahi to Nehru 6 

[Refer to item 86] 

January 22, 1960 

[My dear Prime Minister,] 

I have been desired by the Executive Committee of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers (IFAP) to express their gratefulness for the privilege 
extended to this World Farm Organisation by addressing their Eleventh Conference 
on the concluding day in New Delhi on 5th December, 1959. 

6. Letter from the Vice-President, International Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
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The opportunity the delegates had of meeting you personally after the address, 
when you informally walked up to them and shook hands, has been of great 
significance to them, more so as they had travelled from far off places in all parts 
of the world and had not expected to have this honour and pleasure. 

One of the important resolutions adopted at this session of the IFAP was 
with regard to sponsoring of the “FREEDOM FROM HUNGER CAMPAIGN.” 
This is of special significance to developing countries, where the economic 
condition of cultivators is rather unfortunate. 

The FAO started this campaign all the world over and received spontaneous 
and enthusiastic response by way of large contributions from the Western 
countries. 

In India the Farmers Forum India, which is one of the member organisations 
of the IFAP and which has organised the World Agriculture Fair, has decided to 
contribute the income from the gate entrance tickets to this campaign. In other 
countries in South East Asia also, the campaign is gaining ground. 

The Freedom From Hunger Campaign, as envisaged by the FAO, is principally 
for primary producers, but a corollary to this can be and would be the resettlement 
of beggars in the economically underdeveloped countries, for instance India itself. 

Like Entertainment and Sales taxes, all parties, dinners, luncheons etc. could 
be taxed to the extent of 5% of the bills and the revenue therefrom utilised for 
rehabilitation of beggars. After all, in cities such as Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi, 
where innumerable cocktail parties, luncheons and dinners are given, the hosts 
could be persuaded by public opinion to contribute 5% of their bills to rehabilitation 
of beggars hanging around the Firpo’s, Taj, etc. The rehabilitation of beggars on 
the streets is an important aspect for a country like ours, which is taking its 
rightful place in the comity of Nations. Voluntary social organisations have not 
succeeded in eradicating this problem and cannot do so. This has to be tackled in 
the Public Sector. 

At present you are tied up with so many important visitors and have a heavy 
programme, but if and when you have some time to spare, please let me hear 
from you when I could come over and submit greater details with regard to this 
campaign. 

In the meantime, I have a small request to make. You have been visiting the 
World Agriculture Fair, but we have not had the pleasure of receiving you at the 
IFAP Pavilion. When you will be visiting the Fair next, if you are able to spend 
some time at our Pavilion, I am sure it would be greatly appreciated by the farm 
organisations of the member countries. 

In case your programme could be conveyed some time in advance, it has 
been suggested to us to have the representatives from the Embassies of the member 
countries of the IFAP invited to be present as well on the occasion. 

[Yours Sincerely, 
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S.M.Wahi] 

5. S. R. Das to Nehru 7 

[Refer to items 105 and 106] 

Santiniketan 
January 24, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

Prof. Tan has sent me a memorandum strongly suggesting that our China-Bhavana 
should be strengthened by recruiting some professors from China. He has pointed 
out that there are four vacancies in the China-Bhavana staff namely. - 

(1) A visiting Professor of Sinology (under the Five Year Plan), 

(2) A Chinese Reader (under the Five Year Plan), 

(3) Chinese Lecturer, and 

(4) A Chinese Instructor (originally Assistant Lecturer). 

He has mentioned two names of our old scholars who, he says, are w illing to 
come back to India. The two names and descriptions, as given by Prof. Tan, are 
as follows.- 

“( 1 ) Dr Chou Ta-fu who was in China-Bhavana for about ten years and is 
now Professor of Sanskrit in the Peking University and is a Fellow of Academia 
Sinica. 

(2) Professor Wu Hsiao-long who was in China-Bhavana for four years and 
is now Professor of Chinese Philosophy and Literature in the Peking University 
and a Fellow of Academia Sinica.” 

Professor Tan says that “the first is fit to be a Professor of Sino-Indian 
Studies or Sinology and may be appointed by Visva-Bharati to fill up the vacancy 
of visiting Professor of Sinology under the Five Year Plan; the second is fit to be 
a Professor of Ancient and Classical Chinese literature which position may be 
donated by the Chinese Government. Altematingly [sic] we may request the 
Chinese Government to donate both the Professorships.” If the services of these 
two persons cannot be secured Professor Tan suggests that two other persons 
named by him may be considered. The names and descriptions of those two 
persons as given by Professor Tan are as follows:- 

“(l)Dr. Kun Chang, a well known Chinese Scholar and Author of A 
Comparative Study of the Chinese & Tibetan KATHINAVASTY', at present 
Professor of Chinese at the University of Washington; may be appointed to fill up 
the vacancy of Visiting Professor of Sinology under the Five-Year Plan. 

(2) Dr. W. Pa-Chow, who was Research Fellow and Lecturer in Chinese of 
China-Bhavana for more than ten years and is now Assistant Professor of Chinese 
Literature and Buddhism at University of Ceylon; he may be appointed to fill up 


7. Letter. File No. 10(3 l)-EA/59; pp. 4-6, MEA. 
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the vacancy of a Chinese Reader under the Five-Year Plan.” 

Prof. Tan says that “the Chinese Government are willing to donate one or 
even two Chinese Professorships if you would kindly make a formal request 
through the Chancellor to the Chinese Prime Minister Dr. Chou En-lai who is our 
alumnus and who is keenly concerned about the welfare of Visva-Bharati. The 
Buddhist Association of China and the Chinese Buddhist Institute may also send 
us a visiting Professor of Chinese Buddhism at their own cost if we make a 
similar request. I do not know whether in the present situation you will entertain 
such a suggestion. I shall also like to have your views as to whether it would be 
advisable even for me to write to the Chinese Prime Minister. I shall take such 
action as you may advise me to do. 


Yours sincerely, 
S.R. Das 


6. S. R. Das to Nehru 8 

[Refer to item 105 and 106] 

Santiniketan 
January 24, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

For some time past I have been thinking of strengthening our Department of 
English Studies. I personally think that one or two English or American lady 
teachers will be very desirable and helpful in our Patha-Bhavana provided of 
course they are in sympathy with the aims and objects of this Institution. Our 
Head of the English Department is due to retire about the middle of this year. In 
case the Academic Council and the Executive Council do not extend his term, we 
shall have to find a suitable successor for him. Here again, I think, we may try to 
secure an experienced teacher of English from Oxford or Cambridge or from 
some good American Universities. The amount of salary sanctioned by the 
University Grants Commission may not be attractive to really good teachers, 
male or female. Our Act however authorises us to receive donations from others 
(Sec 6 (i)). Indeed the Bengal Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta donated a sum 
of about Rs. 13,000/= per annum for 5 years for a chair in English. I expect the 
British Council or the Ford Foundation or the Nuffield Foundation may assist us 
in the matter. The other day the Bengal Chamber of Commerce sent a representative 
to iscuss the question of renewing their donation for another term. I do not 


8. Letter. File No. 40(9)/60/65/66/-PMS. 
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know whether it will be infradig for us to ask for or accept such outside help. 
Before I take any steps to contact those people I would like to have your views in 
the matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
S.R. Das 


7. S. R. Das to Nehru 9 

[Refer to item 107] 

Santiniketan 
January 25, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

You will recall that some time back the university stopped running the Kitchen 
departmentally on account of huge deficit and entered into an arrangement with a 
Caterer to run the kitchen. The guardians of the Patha-Bhavana students send 
direct to the University all the fees including kitchen charges payable on account 
of their respective wards. The result is that there remain no arrears due by any of 
them. That salutary rule, I find, has not been applied to the grown-up students 
who get their remittances from their guardians and are expected then to make 
payments of tuition and residence fees to the University and the kitchen charges 
to the Caterer direct. 

Three days back, the Caterer sent in a long list showing heavy arrears due 
from a large number of students of the Kala-Bhavana, Sangit-Bhavana and Vidya- 
Bhavana amounting almost to Rs. 1 5000/=. These students are in arrears with 
their kitchen dues for several months extending, in some cases, to over 9 months. 
The reason is that the grown-up students do not pay the kitchen charges but 
squander away the money received by them from their guardians in entertaining 
themselves and their friends in outside restaurants. The Caterer, of course, will 
try his best to recoup himself by saving money out of what he gets on account of 
the little Patha-Bhavana students by giving them bad food or less food. This will 
mean that in reality the grown-up students will be having free meals at the expenses 
of the little children. I am surprised that these older students have not the sense 
of self-respect to realise the enormity of their conduct. 

Strictly speaking the University is not legally responsible to make good any 
loss that the Caterer may sustain; but the University, I feel, is to some extent 
morally responsible for the conduct of its students and should assist the Caterer 
in realising his dues from the defaulting students. To help the Caterer, the University 
will necessarily have to take some strong action. You will recall that at the last 

9. Letter. File No. 40(9)/60-65-66-PMS. 
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Samsad meeting we decided to terminate our arrangement with the Caterer and 
to resume the running of the Kitchen departmentally from the next term. If the 
defaulting students now get away with the arrears they will employ exactly the 
same technique when the University will run the kitchen. It is in the interest of 
the University also to take some action now so that the grown-up students may 
not repeat their performance. Drastic action by way of expulsion from the 
University after, of course, giving ample notices to the students and their guardians 
may have some serious repercussions, for, in the present temper of University 
students all over the country, we may well expect some demonstration which 
may not always be non-violent. But I think, we have to face it and stand up to it. 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly let me know your views. In the mean time 
I propose to speak to the students and try to persuade them to pay up the arrears. 

Yours sincerely, 
S.R.Das 

8. Ministry of Home Affairs 10 

[Refer to item 33J 
ADMINISTRATIVE CAPACITY 

For an economy in the process of growth, and more so for one which might be 
called upon to meet a war emergency, an adequate administrative organisation is 
of basic importance. 

An adequate administrative organisation should be responsive and capable of 
functioning as a team with ardour, speed and expedition. 

There is well-founded belief that the present administrative machinery is much 
too much clogged in a system of checks and counter-checks, and may not be 
capable of reacting swiftly to an emergency situation. More particularly, the faults 
of the existing machinery are- 

(a) A disproportionate attention to preliminaries and not enough on the follow- 
up. 

(b) An un-willingness to assume responsibilities and a negative and rather 
placid attitude. 

(c) An inadequate appreciation of “time” as vital factor in all processes of 
planning and executions. 


10. Note, (n.d.). File No. 6/1/CF/60, Part. I, Government of India, Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 
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To streamline the administrative machinery, it appears necessary that - 

I. The procedures should be simplified. A small Committee should be 
appointed to make recommendations within a period of two months about the 
fundamental changes and procedure which require to be urgently made. Thereafter 
the Committee can go into the detailed working of individual ministries and make 
further recommendations for improvement and change. 

II. Each Department should as far as possible have self-contained powers 
and the need for constant references to other Departments should be minimised. 
The existing system under which a reference received from another Ministry is 
first noted upon at the lowest clerical level and then proceeds upward has to be 
discontinued and it should be made compulsory that the first noting should start 
at the level corresponding to the level at which the reference was made from the 
other Ministry. 

III. Those who do not assume responsibility and cannot press on with work 
with a sense of urgency should be weeded out after due w arning. Similarly, those 
about whom there is doubt about integrity, amounting to a moral conviction should 
be removed from Government service. The law which stands in the way of speedy 
action being taken against such Government employees needs to be re-examined. 

rv. It should be possible for Government to retire any Government servant 
on proportionate pension at any time. Inefficiency at present may cost one 
promotion but it has no other dire effects. The result is that the administrative 
organization provides too many shelter-belts for the inefficient ones whose 
presence adversely affects the tone of the whole organisation. It should be possible 
for Government to part company with those who do not pull their weight fully in 
Government. 

V There should be effective decentralisation of powers and delegation of 
authority at all levels. Those, to whom authority is given should be held responsible 
for giving the results. 

VI. There should be greater encouragement for developing specialization 
particularly in the selected spheres of Governmental activity w'here expertise 
counts. 

VII. There should be a greater inflow of talents from outside at the higher 
levels of administration and more frequent interchange personnel between the 
various services. 

VIII. Technical men and experts should be relieved of routine administrative 
work and should be left to do the job they are most suited for. 

IX. The role of outside agencies in administrative organization specially of 
the Public Service Commission in regard to disciplinary matters needs to be re- 
examined. 

X. The appreciation of the importance of human relations in administration 
needs to be realized more vividly particularly by permanent officials at the higher 
levels. In our administrative machinery, the “lines of communication” from top to 
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bottom and in the reverse direction are so clogged with rigidities of hierarchy that 
a sense of unity in work impregnating all levels is wanting. The officers at the 
higher level have to carry the responsibility for infusing the right spirit and break 
through the barriers of cadres and grades. 


9. Humayun Kabir to Nehru 11 

[Refer to item 135] 

January 28, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

You will remember that a Commonwealth Education Conference was held last 
year in Oxford and decided to set up a Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee 
for administering about 1000 Commonwealth Scholarships every year. The 
committee will be considering the appointment of a Director of the Liaison Unit 
fairly soon. The Director will be a high powered person on a salary of about 
£4,000 to £ 4,500 per year and allowances which will bring up the amount to 
about £7,000 a year. The Director will have very wide powers and a large say in 
the administration of the Commonwealth Scholarship scheme. 

I understand Canada is thinking of recommending a name from its own 
nationals and the British also have in view one of their Vice-Chancellors. The only 
person I can think of from India would be Thacker and I think he may have a fair 
chance of being selected if we propose his name. It would of course be very 
difficult to find a substitute for him in his work here, but it would also be an 
advantage to have a man of his ability and contacts in a key position like this. 

If Thacker’s name is to be proposed, I would have to write immediately to 
our High Commissioner confidentially, so that she can find out the chances of his 
appointment. She will not of course formally propose the name unless there is a 
fair chance of success. I shall be grateful for your advice in the matter, as I 
cannot quite make up my mind whether it would be more advantageous to our 
national interest to have him continue here or suggest his name for this post. 

Yours sincerely, 
Humayun Kabir 


11. Letter. File No. 5/1958-62, Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 
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Washington. D. C. 

January 29, I960 

My dear Panditji, 

I wish to make a suggestion — I am making it with some trepidation. I hope and 
trust that your reaction to it will not be too explosive! 

Throughout your life you have had an international approach to most problems. 
The introduction of the metric system in India, the placing of our currency on a 
logical basis and the insistence on our maintaining the international form of number 
is in our Constitution all indicate how anxious you are that India should not be 
divorced from the world community. Why don’t we adopt the international form 
of reckoning of figures which exceed 10,000? All the world over after 10,000 we 
have 100,000 and then we have a million, 10 million, 100 million and then a 
billion. India is the only country where we have the old archaic system peculiar 
to us of reckoning in lakhs and crores. In countries outside India it creates a 
great deal of confusion. For instance, in our budget figures, in our figures with 
regard to our Second Five Year Plan, etc. we have constantly to translate lakhs 
and crores into appropriate figures accepted and understood by the international 
world. 

Your effort always has been to work on the principle that the world is one 
and every factor which divides peoples and countries must be rejected. Of course, 
I agree that a nation must not sacrifice its pride in its own culture or its self- 
respect at the cost of internationalism. But I do not think in sacrificing lakhs and 
crores we will be giving up any part of our culture. 

You know that the currency reform was a very difficult one because we had 
to educate millions of people to accept the Naya Paisa which was one hundredth 
of a rupee. In the case of the reform I am suggesting, no such education will be 
necessary. 95% of our people have not to count beyond even a hundred and this 
reform would only affect the big business and the Secretariat and it can be effected 
almost overnight. 

With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.C. Chagla 


12. Letter. File No. 37(17)/56-59-PMS. 
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11 . Sulaiman Sait to V.H. Coelho 13 

[Refer to item 209] 

General De Gaulle’s speech has made profound and all around impression. Even 
before it he had an overwhelming support of Metropolitan France including the 
three major trade unions numerous professional and other associations and all 
political parties except the extreme right. 

In Algiers situation was reverse. No one dared to speak in favour of 
Government. Moslems were silent and even the single demonstration they staged 
in favour of General De Gaulle in Mostaganem on Wednesday was broken up and 
ended with 20 casualties including killed and injured. Key units of the army were 
behaving in pro extremist manner. Believed that on Sunday Parachutist Division 
in Algiers had disobeyed orders to break up the insurrectionist demonstration and 
that cause for General Challe’s departure was the extreme pressure being put on 
him by lower echelons of army to lead it against the Government in the manner 
that Salon and Massu had done in May 1958. The senior level of army officers 
however including all Generals appeared on this occasion to be staunchly for 
legality and De Gaulle. 

General De Gaulle’s speech which was to be made in these circumstances 
was a ticklish proposition for it was expected that an error on side of excessive 
firmness threatening to cut off communication, facilities for banking and financial 
transactions and supplies to Algeria with intention of creating economic distress 
calculated to cause differences between the insurrectionists and break up the 
insurrection without shooting could split the army and even risk an assault on the 
metropole whereas any sign of weakness could encourage the insurrectionists 
and the dissident members of the army and influence wavering elements to their 
side. 

The tenor, content and delivery of the speech actually made have created a 
profound impression. It has clearly explained that self determination is the only 
possible permanent policy for Algeria and that the Government adhered to it in its 
entirety and it has placed firmly and severely before the insurrectionists and the 
army their respective roles and responsibilities and calls on the latter to come to 
order and put an end to the insurrection. 

Since the speech support of the Metropole has been reaffirmed by all important 
personalities and by leaders of all political parties except extreme rightists and 
first impressions are that the peak of the crisis is passed and that the whole thing 
may gradually fizzle out. 

13. Telegram No. 21, Paris, 30 January 1960. From Mohd. Sulaiman Sait, Counsellar, Embassy 
of India, Paris, to Vincent Herbert Coelho, Joint Secretary, MEA. File No. 3-A(3)-WANA/ 
60, pp. 26-27, MEA. 
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Press reports indicate that FLN intend — asking for extraordinary session of 
U.N. through, friendly Affo-Asian members to intervene in conflict between De 
Gaulle and ultras for the purpose of safeguarding rights and security of nine 
million Algerian Moslems. Consider encouragement to such move at this moment 
would not be helpful to either De Gaulle or resident Moslems of Algeria and may 
lead to serious misunderstanding with France. 
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12. Dalai Lama to Nehru 14 

[Refer to item 167] 



SECRET SON AI, 
Rodhpaya 

January 30, i960. 


Your Excellency, 

i. _ . . J hope that you are en.ioyinp: pood health, 
in arite of vour heavy and arduous duties of State, 
l am sorrv to encroach upon vour Precious time but 

t f reat syin P ath Y for myself and my people, 

I venture to do so without further delay. 

. It Js now almost a year since I came to 
India for asylum, and several thousand Tibetans 
5®* ^ YoU personally, and the Indian 

a people, have ell shown us the greatest 
rererd durine- the time of our travail, 
TlJSZ' Ji r n i ° vaI ¥ able help in lookinr after such 
^iirr P efu ?ees despite their preoccupations 

SS? a "altitude of other important and pressing 

need not say how deeply era'teful myself 
GSrerem^ni l0W a r8 h8 T® been to Y° u rself and the 

° f lDdl * for their S ^«>V ■>* 

billk of ^-^ 1 ^ t a4'K:^. hOWeV ! ^, 1117 ferve nt desire that the 
° f the Tibetan refugees in India should not 

nor on bu f den on the Government of India, 

helpw £her^° US f 6lief comp ittees who have been 

the stav of f^«I 8ri ? US WayS 30 far * 1 feel that since 
of these refugees in India would now 

period steps to . be for an indefinite 

of time for be i n it iate d without further loss 

as maS of l Permanent rehabilitation so that 

be able to w” 8 p ? 3slble “>ay within a short period 

s- ; r ; ? 2= srsatsur for 

helped somewhat to relieve the Problem of those 
14. Letter. File No. 29(78) BST/59, pp. 45-50, MEA. 
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Tibetan refugees for the time beinr, T feel that 
merely engaging these refurees on manual work against 
wares in Governmental construction projects may not 
fulfil the ultimate need for their nerm^n^nt or semi — 
rermanent resettlement. 

^ • In the case of monks, X am ^ytre^ely 

grateful for the kind decision made by the Government 
of India to establish two camrs at Bovs and IVlhousie 
and to suprort them in order that thev rav continue 
their religious studies and practices for +:he sake of 
keeping the Tibetan faith and culture alive in 
friend! y India even if* as seer? to be unf ortunately 
the possibility, it should be destroyed under the 
onslaught of Chinese Communism in my own country. 

. ^hst I belov would aprlv to. the vast 

ma.ioritv of Tibetan refugees who are laymen, or not 
high lamas, who should be enabled to stand on their 
own feet through some modern vocations. 

Among the Tibetan refugees are many who had 
enrared themselves in pastoral activities in their own 
country. They would feel at home in similar work in 
India. The cultivators, I suggest, m*v b<~ settled on 
agricultural land. There ar° several for Thom <=teep 
or horse-breedi can prove to be useful *»^d customary 
vocations. Quite a number can do forest work. 

I earnestly trust that L->dia with its v^st area mav he 
able to ^rovide some opportunities for all these 
categories of Tibetan refugees, bv allotting to them 
some agricultural land and some facilities for breeding 
sheep and horses in suitable places. Son^ virgin forest 
land would also be very helpful for tba settlement of 
some, of the refugees who can initiallv clear the forests 
^nd simultaneously do some timber business, and later or 
cultivate the cleared areas. A number of Tibetans are 
P’ood at handicrafts or small-scale industries, and mav 
he enabled to utilise their skill to advantage. There 
are ^et others for whom trade has been e traditional 
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occupation. Some encouragement in this fie"M fn-r 

0f licncM, OTMrtiam.. 

to invest vhetevpi- oonev sone of then mev r.ossess etc 

SSf^SSLE”* 1 * these w,on * “ 4 

^ fen.es I know, there are at -D-re^ent 

sincfSrch'T 3 ?’°° 0 Tibet8D refuses vho^ame India 

Tibetans of th^nnnnf* ® esides ’ there are about 8,000 

earliS iS T cla * s ? s who had been in India 

tJ iibet due t« nhf £ 0Urs * but who could not return 
J ilDPt due to the changed conditions there and now 

aboSt Pl°OOO d mfh i J UteS i® nd refu P ees * Thus there mev be 
wS are i^ne»J altogether at present in India, 

ceiuanent r?Si?f t° f so * e opportunities for semi- 
permanent rehabilitation. I crive below a roue-h 

broadly W under different numb ®? of refugees, categorised 
for them:-" * erent vocations which may be suitable 


Total number of refugees : 21,000 approx. 


Deduct 

1. Monks and others whom the 
Govt, of India have already 
Kindly agreed to support :- 

(a) Monks at Buxa 

(b) Monks at D a lhousie 

(c) Afire d monies and aged 
laymen at; Dalhousie 

2 . Self-supporting 

Total 

Remaining number: 18,000 approx. 

Categorisation ? 

(a) For vocational training 
ioj Young persons (below 20 
years of age) for school 
etc. education 


1,500 

300 appr. 

700 » 
500 " 
3,000 


2,000 " 

2,000 " 
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4 : - 


(c) Able bodied persons 
who can be suitably 
settled as: 

(i) Cultivators 9,000 arm-ox. 

(ii) Herdmen (including 
horse and sheen- 

breed ire work) 3,000 M 

(iii) Forest workers 2,000 " 

Total 18 ,00 0~ 

(These are only verr approximate figures, intended to 
serve as 8 workinr basis for consideration of 
rehabilitation schemes. The exact figures would have 
to be determined after a census is completed and also 
with reference to the extent of the facilities wMch it 
mav be possible for the Government of India kindly to 
provide under the various categories . ) 

8* In addition, I understand that some 4,000 to 

3,000 Tibetans who had entered Nepal are wanting to 
come to I^dia and settle in this country* I would 
reouest that they may kindly be allowed to do so if 
they ask for facilities to stay in India and be 
resettled. 

9. After careful deliberation, I am convinced 
that the time has come when I must recuest you for your 
help in offering* these several thousand refugees some 
opportunities to settle down semi-rermanently in India 
end live more or less like a community with some ree*ular 
occupations. The places where thev are so settled 
mi^bt as far as possible be near to one another. 

10. * I do sincerelv hope that you would verv kindly 
consider my reouest sympatheticallv, so that permanent 
or semi-permanent rehabilitation measures can commence 
at an early date. I have only indicated the broad 
lines alony which I would request you to consider this 
rehabilitation problem. I shall be most grateful if 
the details could be worked out by competent authorities 
in the Government of India, for the rurrose of 
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i shall be nbl' to nominate some 
e jrerl »nrH officers of mine, to assist the Government 
°i ^ i ft in this matter. since trhair scnvicf^s will 
be of heir to all concerned. 

11. I have had fairly lone- discussions on 

PMa f?J3eet with Shri Apa B. Pant, Political Officer 
an Sikkim, who was kind enough to visit me at 
Varanasi. I found that his views in regard to the 
need for rehabilitation of these ^efu^ees ar<=> not at 
variance with mv own, which T have tried to indicate 
above. I do not wish to burden you with too Iona; a 
letter and have, therefore, taken the libertv of 
reouestinp- the Political Officer to eyrlain to vou 
and to the officers concerned in the Gov^-enn’e^t of 
India in Greater detail, the rehabilitation needs 

L S m?v tried t0 visualif? e from the noint of view 
of the ibetans. The crestest need, I venture to 
surest, is to settle these refugees as earlv as 
possible in a manner that would enable them to live 
like a community and to earn their living through 
normal work. 

, Until such time as permanent measures *can 

^i e o en * ed i « b ? pe that the Government of India 
Central Belief Committee would continue the 

SoSpIJ iS t 5”$K they have been ? ivin ** I would also 
wv^!c tha J the question of rehabilitating the 8,000 

K b l$* ns ™. fe ?T ed ^ 0 ^ n pare 7 qbove ’ (**ey *re mostlv 

area ) kindly be 

Tibe?!n^ 8l J 7 Up 8t 811 ear1 ^ date * These 

cithern h»f! i D 8 J lre .P lier ht «nd I understand many 
of them have been begging for their living. 

JiJ; ■ T . my recent stay at Sarnath and Bodh 

?hou;»L r e COme *5 ^ thst there are some one 
Dlae * h r more Tibetans at present in these two 
places, who are in an extremely pitiable condition, 
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pjid tryin^ to live by be < ~r-ir»f' p . ^ 000 

come from Western Tibet, throurh Nepal, and *Ad not 

^o to anv refugee camr. I fea^ that in the summer 

season they will suffer badly unless settled in a 

suitable riace. Mav I reouest that the problem of 

settling tnese ' Tibetans may also kindly be considered 

urgently? 


With snolo^ies for hevinr to trouble you 
with my woes, and with my profound regards and best 
wishes, 

Yours sincerely. 


DALAI LAMA 

/ 

13 (a). Humayun Kabirto Nehru 15 

[Refer to item 99] 

I have read with interest the secret document No. CD-79/60 on “Industrial Policy 
and the Organisation for its execution” circulated by the Cabinet Secretariat with 
their secret note No. 47/1/CF/60 of 24th Janaury I960. 

The proposal to allow foreign interests and the Indian public to contribute up 
to 49% of the equity capital of State enterprises seems desirable from more than 
one point of view. It will reduce our foreign exchange difficulties and at the same 
time compel foreign investors to provide improved technical assistance in the 
execution of the projects, investment by the Indian public would also create a 
greater sense of participation in a large section of the Indian people. 

I would like to draw attention to one feature of some of the enterprises 
which have been started recently through the cooperation of Indian and foreign 
industrial interests. In many of them, the participating Indian capital has often 
been provided by interests with no previous experience in that particular industry 

1 5 . Note, 3 February 1 960. File No. 47/ 1 /CF/60, Vol. I, Government of India, Cabinet Secretariat 
Papers. 
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or trade. To take one example, there are a number of well established Indian 
pharmaceutical firms in both Eastern and Western India but many of the joint 
Indo-foreign pharmaceutical enterprises have taken as partners not these 
experienced Indian concerns but some Indian firm from an entirely different 
field. If such joint enterprises had, as one of the partners, an Indian firm which 
already has experience in the field, it would be in a better position to absorb the 
new technical know-how and also exercise greater control over the enterprise as 
a w hole. It seems to me that this aspect of the question should also be kept in 
view whenever we have joint enterprises started with the participation of foreign 
firms. 


13 (b). Humayun Kabir to Nehru 16 

[Refer to item 99] 

The execution of the industrial component of our Five Year Plan requires substantial 
financial resources, both internal and external, and a corps of competent 
administrative and technical personnel. We are admittedly deficient in both. 

2. The foreign exchange requirements of the Plan are sought to be met by 
obtaining loans from foreign governments and international financial organizations, 
and by procurement of capital equipment on deferred payment terms. 

Negotiations for loans cover, usually, the annual shortfalls of foreign 
exchange and not of the entire plan period. In any case, the negotiations are not 
easy and are often hampered by conditions of purchases etc., which are not 
always to our financial advantage. The loans already obtained and to be obtained 
are creating progressively an increasing repayment liability and in foreign exchange, 
which we may not be able to honour fully when the time comes. Procurement on 
deferred payment terms adds to the capital cost of a project and may even affect 
its economics of production. 

4. The internal financial resources available for the plan are insufficient and 
have to be augmented by recourse to deficit financing, but this has to be kept 
w ithin limits to curb and control the resultant inflationary trends. The deficiency 
in technical personnel for planning and management is, similarly, sought to be 
removed by appointing foreign technical consultants and advisory managerial 
personnel. The foreign associates have no financial stake in the projects and can 
hardly be expected to be greatly interested in their speedy and economic completion 
and their efficient operation. 

5 . The difficulties are great, but they could perhaps be appreciably lessened 
by suitably adjusting the capital structure, organisation and methods of operation 

Note, (n.d.). File No. 47 l/CF/60, Vol. I, Government of India, Cabinet Secretariat Papers. 
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of our State enterprises. 

6. The present position is that the Planning Commission is responsible for 
determining the industries to be established or expanded and the targets to be 
reached, whether in the public or the private sector. Thereafter, it is for the 
Ministries concerned to obtain project studies on public sector schemes, decide 
upon the number and size of the units to be established, to select foreign associates, 
to settle the scope and terms of such association, and finally, to determine the 
location of the plant. After these preliminaries have been settled, the execution of 
the projects and their management are handed over to companies specially formed 
for these purposes. The Boards of Directors constituted with a majority of officials 
in their composition, tend to function in the same dilatory way as departments of 
government, to the detriment of economy and efficiency in their operation. In 
any case, the Directors, both officials and non-official, have no financial interest 
in the concerns and are also not judged by the results obtained. 

7. The aspects of planning undertaken in the Ministries are important, as 
any lacuna in planning, in the selection of associates and location would adversely 
affect the stability, efficiency and competitive capacity of the units. The diffusion 
of the control of industries in several Ministries of Government comes in the way 
of providing for specialisation, for pooling of experience and for co-ordination of 
policy. Secondly, frequent changes in the personnel of a Ministry hinder the growth 
of knowledge, maturity and experience needed for the adequate fulfilment of 
these responsibilities. In the result, planning is not as realistic and economic as it 
should be. 

Till 1955, the policy pursued by the now defunct Production Ministry w r as to 
give the foreign associates a financial interest in the projects. It was considered 
that their participation in equity capital would secure economic construction, 
adherence to target dates of completion and, later, the economic operation of 
installed capacity. There being no provision for the payment of any interest on 
the share capital, the associates had to develop the profit potential of the companies 
for a return in the shape of dividends on the capital they had invested. This 
continued association and interest provided for the efficient operation of the 
production units. It also met our well-known deficiencies of competent high- 
level technical personnel. This policy was subsequently abandoned and our foreign 
associates in the Hindustan Steel (Rourkela Project) and the Hindustan Machine 
Tools were released from their obligations. 

The present policy should now be reconsidered, more so, in view, of our 
increasing foreign exchange difficulties in an expanding economy. If the foreign 
associates are allowed to participate in the equity capital to the extent of say 25% 
(in the case of Rourkela it was 20% subject to a ceiling), it will go a long way in 
bridging our foreign exchange gap. The investments will not create any liability 
for payment of interest or for repayment of capital. There will arise only a 
repatriation liability of dividends when declared. 
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The Estimates Committee have recommended that 25% of the equity capital 
of State enterprises should also be made available for public subscription. This 
recommendation, if accepted, will look after a substantial part of the rupee 
requirements of the projects, reducing the volume of deficit financing. Joint 
participation of foreign interests and the public should be allowed and encouraged 
up to 49% the State retaining controlling financial interest and also controlling 
representation on the Boards. This reconstruction of capital structure will give us 
the benefit of foreign investments, easing foreign exchange difficulties and of 
continued technical association in management, ensuring greater efficiency. It 
would secure, also, public investment and participation in management which 
would make it broader based. 

Recently, Mr. Krupp has offered assistance in the expansion of the Rourkela 
Steel Plant. American industrialists are also interested in participation. Despite 
their pronounced bias and preference for private enterprise, they recognise now 
that in the Indian context State participation in industrial expansion is inescapable. 
We have, however, to safeguard that our economy does not come to be dominated 
by foreign interests. Such a safeguard is inherent in the form of association 
suggested and is equally inherent in our non-aligned policy of economic co- 
operation. 

A solution on these lines will solve, largely, the controversy on the 
accountability of these enterprises. As the enterprises would be of mixed ownership, 
the interests of government would be those of a shareholder (as is the position in 
Canada). While policy would continue to be determined by government, through 
its majority representation, the day-to-day management would be in the hands of 
a more expert board which would represent wider interests and should be more 
businesslike and efficiency-minded. It would be continuously interested in the 
financial results of management and operation, which is not the case now. It 
would also generate public confidence in the ability of the State enterprises to run 
efficiently and economically. This reorganisation of State enterprises is permissive 
in terms of the Industrial policy Resolution, and its adoption, in the conditions 
prevailing, will be fully justified. Incidentally, it will bring the public and private 
sectors closer to each other and remove the present attitude of suspicion and 
hostility. 

It would be advisable to set up a small board of about half-a-dozen full-time 
directors to take over planning functions now dispersed in various Ministries and 
to enforce uniformity in employment and commercial policies and in the pattern 
of association of foreign firms. Its individual member could co-ordinate and 
control industrial units on a zonal or functional basis. Each enterprise would then 
need only a managing director or a general manager, releasing personnel for a 
better disposition and utilization. This board should be both the holding and the 
managing board of all the companies formed and grow gradually into the specialised 
agency for industrial development in the public sector, giving continuity both in 
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policy and management. It should be in the same relations to the P.M., as the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee is to him in war. This would ensure resolute direction 
and eliminate interference in its work. 

To remove delays which inevitably arise as a result of the foreign exchange, 
import and other controls, it should be provided that once a project has been 
approved by the Planning Commission and the necessary allocation of resources 
has been made by Parliament, the formal sanction to the project should carry 
with it, automatically, necessary releases of foreign exchange, the issue of import 
licences and allocation of controlled commodities. These time-consuming 
processes not only delay execution, but also add to the capital cost. There should 
also be a decentralisation of authority and functions to foster the growth of initiative 
and responsibility at all executive levels. 


14. Atma Singh and Harbans Singh Gujral to Nehru 17 

[Refer to item 15] 

February, 1960 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

You know very well that there was not much love lost between the pre-partition 
Mohamadan dominated governments of Punjab and the Shiromani Alkali Dal. Yet 
never did any of those governments, after the enactment of the Sikh Gurdwaras 
Act, give any chance to the Shiromani Akali Dal to complain of governmental 
interference in the Gurdwara affairs. 

Unfortunately ever since partition and establishment of secular Congress rule 
in the country, this has not been so. The Sikhs from the very start have been 
complaining of governmental interference in their religious matters. Only last 
year in April when matters came to a head, in your meeting with Master Tara 
Singh you once more in the Nehru-Tara Singh Pact of 12/4/59 reiterated the 
policy of the governmental non-interference in the Gurdwara affairs and assured 
Master Tara Singh that future interference would be prevented and even complaints 
of past interference would be heard and mischief if any done already would be 
redressed. 18 For implementation of this pact a four-man committee was provided. 
Pandit Jee, the actions of your Punjab Cabinet have absolutely belied these noble 
words. A committee has been constituted, but the Government nominees saw to 
it that it did not function. It is now almost a year since then but the four-man 
committee has not been able to do anything. 

In the meantime governmental interference in the Gurdwara affairs has gone 
from bad to worse. The ink was hardly dry on the pact of 12/4/59 when Giani 


17. Letter. 

18. See SWJN/SS/48/pp. 304-3 1 1 . 
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Kartar Singh with more than 200 armed men rushed all the way from the Punjab 
to take possession of Gurdwara Sisganj Delhi by force. 

Soon after that when it was known that Gurdwara elections were to be held 
in January 1960, every Minister with the Chief Minister in the lead, hurried to 
organise their respective parties for fighting the Gurdwara elections. Laying aside 
these respective organisations the Chief Minister made the State Congress 
Organisation subservient to his wish, to fight Gurdwara elections. For the purpose 
of further strengthening themselves alliances were sought at ministerial level, and 
concluded one notably with the now' much reviled Communist Party of the Punjab. 
In consequence advance payment of betterment levy was postponed, and a 
committee with the Congress President at its head was constituted to satisfy the 
communists. 

The above facts cannot be denied. These are contained in uncontradicted 
day to day reports of our daily English press who have never been friendly to the 
Sikhs. Lakhs of rupees were collected by squeezing those who had any connection 
or concern with the Government. By some mysterious force even industrial 
concerns as far as U.P. were made to contribute. 

The excuse is trotted out that the Ministers were taking part in their individual 
capacity. Deprive them of the Ministership and you will find their individual 
capacity' is zero. In spite of their Ministerships they have been smashed hip and 
thigh. Each and every Minister has been beaten, not only in his own constituency 
but even in his own village. 

They talk of Akali Dal misleading the people. Were the highly paid class of 
Government servants at Chandigarh also misled including the Secretaries and 
Stenos of these Ministers? The voting results of Chandigarh speak much more 
eloquently than ourselves on these points. They are Ministers in spite of the 
public, but where, in the matter of the Gurdwaras, public could held it, it would 
have nothing to do with them. 

In spite of exercise of every influence, power and privilege as Ministers, they 
cannot face defeat as sportsmen, and are resorting to underhand means to undo 
the verdict of the Sikh public. 

This they are doing by giving their official sanction to unauthorised acts of 
the outgoing SGPC which they consider their own SGPC as shown here under:- 
(i) Under Section 41 read with 71 of Sikh Gurdwaras Act, the management 
of the Sikh Shrines is entrusted by law to 3 bodies (a) the Board (now called 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee), (b) the management 
committees of each Gurdwara and (c) the Gurdwara Judicial Commission. 
While the first two bodies are directly elected, by the votes of the electorate, 
the third body is elected by an indirect vote. The Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee consisting of 140 elected and some co-opted members 
is under Section 71(a) of the Act to submit a panel of 7 persons within 90 
days of its constitution to the State Government out of which the State 
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Government may appoint 2 persons as members of the Gurdwaras’ Judicial 
Commission, the third member being a Sikh Subordinate or District Judge 
posted at Amritsar. In cases of .death of a member or otherwise a vacancy 
occurring, the Board has again to send a name to be included in the panel. 
Ever since the coming into force of the Punjab Sikh Gurdwaras Act 1925 the 
State Government had been calling from the newly elected SGPC a panel of 
7 members after every election held after 3, 5 or more years. However after 
the election of the SGPC in 1955 and before the newly elected body took 
over, for the first time in the history of the Gurdwara legislation, a panel of 
members from the outgoing SGPC was accepted by the State Government 
in spite of the serious protests lodged by the newly elected SGPC and the 
Shiromani Akali Dal. In February 1956 when the Akali Congress compromise 
took place this point was raised on behalf of the Shiromani Akali Dal and it 
was agreed that these acts of governmental interference in Gurdwara affairs 
which could be remedied, would be considered at the proper time. 
Representations continued to be made by Giani Kartar Singh on behalf of 
Akali Dal in pursuance of the above-noted compromise to substitute the 
Commission by the nominees of the newly elected SGPC but the matter was 
put off for one reason or the other. 

After the results of recent election to SGPC were declared on 18/1/60. the 
outgoing SGPC on 21/1/60 has submitted a panel of 3 persons for the selection 
of the members of Judicial Commission to the State Government before the 
newly elected SGPC is constituted. The result is that the party who has lost 
the confidence of the electorate and has been routed completely at the polls is 
attempting to get their own nominees on the Commission. This clearly is 
fraud on the law and the electorate. 

(ii) That similarly Section 87 of the Gurdwara Act before its amendment by 
the Punjab Act No. 10 of 1959 provided that every local committee for the 
management of Gurdwaras would consist of 4 elected and one nominated 
members. However, by the amendment of 1959 it is provided that in the case 
of the Gurdwara Committees whose annual income does not exceed Rs.3,000/ 
the SGPC itself may nominate the members thereof, with a proviso that if 
the SGPC so desired instead of nominating a committee it may assume the 
control of the Gurdwara itself. The Gurdwara committees elected by the 
voters in 1955 are still functioning throughout Punjab because now election 
of the local Gurdwara Committees has not so far taken place. Now when the 
SGPC has been elected and is to be constituted within next few days, the 
outgoing SGPC has nominated the new Committees for about 83 Gurdwara 
Committees, saying that their annual income is less than Rs.3,000/-. This is 
being done with the connivance of the State Government in the matter. They 
are going to have these committees notified in the State Government Gazette 
and the attempt is to oust the already existing elected committees functioning 
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and substitute those by the nominated committees of theirs. Although Section 
88 of the Act says that the committees can be constituted as soon as may be 
after the constitution of the Board these committees are being constituted 
before the constitution of the Board. In spite of the protests lodged by the 
Akali Dal with the State Government in this behalf this undemocratic act is 
being threatened to be done which would be direct challenge to the electorate 
and might cause serious repercussions. This virtually is meant to nullify the 
effect of the success of Akali Dal in the SGPC elections by having the 
committees of the Gurdwaras constituted for the next 5 years by nominations 
made by the routed party. 

(iii) Under the Sikh Gurdwara Enquiry rules on the representation of election 
petitions against any successful candidates, the State Government can 
constitute and appoint an enquiry Board to decide said petitions. In the present 
case the Chief Minister and other Ministers took great part in fighting the 
election against Akali Dal and are thus personally interested in the matter. In 
a recent meeting of the Sadh Sangat Board held at Jugiana, District Ludhiana 
(residence of General Mohan Singh) which is reported to have been attended 
by Chief Minister S. Partap Singh, S. Gian Singh Rarewala, Giani Kartar 
Singh (Minister-designate) and S. Darbara Singh, Punjab State Congress 
President, it was decided to file at mass scale elections petitions against the 
successful Akali Dal candidates. A little later a memorandum from the Sadh 
Sangat Board was taken by the Chief Minister to suo moto enquire into the 
conduct of the successful candidates in the election and some orders were 
passed thereon. It has been learnt from the Sadh Sangat Board quarters that 
the Sikh Ministers in the State Cabinet have given assurance to the Beard that 
they would appoint Enquiry Board of their own choice and would get Master 
Tara Singh and other chief workers of Akali Dal disqualified for 5 years after 
accepting election petitions against them, to break up the Akali party in the 
SGPC. 

It would be just and fair in the circumstances that the State Government 
whose Chief Minister and other Ministers had themselves personally fought the 
election by making parties should not be left to itself to appoint Enquiry or Election 
Tribunals. The State Government in this case is a contesting party in the election 
and, therefore, the appointment of the Election Tribunals should be made by 
some authority above the State Ministry. 

We earnestly hope that you would kindly look into these matters and do the 
needful. 

Thanking you for all that, 

Yours faithfully. 

Atma Singh, MLA, 
Chief Organiser, 
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Shiromani Akali Dal, 
Amritsar. 
Harbans Singh Gujral, 
Advocate, 

Adviser to Shiromani Akali Dal and Member SGPC, 

Chandigarh. 


15 (a). Swaran Singh to Nehru 19 

[Refer to item 98] 

February 1, 1960 

My dear Jawaharlal Ji, 

For some time past, there have been indications that the Americans are interested 
in setting up a steel plant in India. We have to decide our approach in this respect. 
I had an informal discussion some days ago with Moraijibhai. He suggested that 
the matter may first be informally discussed by both of us with you and Pantji. I 
have attempted a Note which could be the basis for this discussion. I have sent 
copies of this Note to Morarjibhai and Pantji. 

15(b). Swaran Singh to Nehru 20 

[Refer to item 98] 

MINISTRY OF STEEL MINES & FUEL 
DEPATMENT OF IRON & STEEL 

For some time past, American interest in a new steel plant in India has been 
evinced in indirect ways. The policy of our Government that except for the 
expansion of existing steel plants in the private sector, all major developments in 
the steel industry will be in the public sector is well known. Because of this there 
have been so far no official or semi-official approaches on this matter. The subject 
came up in a casual way at a lunch given by the Minister (SM&F) to the U.S. 
Ambassador. The Minister took this opportunity to clarify and reiterate our present 
policy. 

2. Shri B.K. Nehru’s letter to Shri A.K.Roy dated the 11th November 1959 
is the first authentic report we have on the American attitude in this matter. The 
telegram dated the 28th November 1959 from Shri B.K. Nehru contains the first 
concrete proposal in the form of an offer to prepare a project report without 


19. Letter. File No. 17(314)/58-64-PMS. 

20. Note. File No. 17(314)/58-64-PMS. 
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prejudice to the manner in which such a project might be implemented. The 
acceptance or polite rejection of this offer cannot be considered in isolation from 
our general policy on the further development of the steel industry. Even though 
the otter to prepare a project study is made without prejudice, the acceptance of 
that offer would imply, or would at least create the impression that the method of 
implementing it will be open to discussion on Government’s policy, however, 
does not leave any room for discussion of this subject. A new steel project has to 
be in the public sector and, therefore, the natural form of foreign assistance is by 
way ot loans to Government. The acceptance of a project report would, therefore, 
create a serious embarrassment when the time comes for us to reiterate our 
policy. 

~ • Shri B.K. Nehru s letter clearly indicates that in any case one type of 
embarrassing situation is bound to arise sooner or later. In blunt terms, Americans 
are likely to say that on theoretical considerations India is denying herself massive 
foreign aid tor a steel plant. It would be desirable to counter this kind of criticism, 
which is likely to have repercussions not only in steel but in other spheres also. 

4. A stock-taking ot our position and prospects for the development of the 
steel industry in the Third Plan is, therefore, clearly indicated. Broadly, the steel 
programme in the Third Five Year Plan consists of the expansion of the three 
steel works now under construction, the setting up of the fourth public sector 
plant at Bokaro and the establishment of an alloy and tool steel plant, besides a 
number of small schemes some of which may be in the private sector. Of these, 
we are assured of credits only for the expansion of Bhilai. There are some 
indications that the foreign exchange necessary for the expansion of Rourkela 
and Durgapur might come from Germany and the U.K. But these are as yet very 
\ague and can by no means be regarded as certainties. For the rest, no foreign 
resources are anywhere in sight. It is, therefore, necessary to assess the likelihood 
o foreign loans tor financing the Bokaro steel plant, the alloy and tool steel plant 
and other small schemes. Depending on this assessment it would be necessary to 
ju ge how long we can wait tor the implementation of these schemes. The outside 
imit of waiting would, of course, be the time when our own machine-building 
p ants will be capable ot manufacturing the bulk of the equipment required. Here, 
is air y clear that the manufacture in India of equipment on any significant 
scale will not be possible during the Third Plan period. Even during the Fourth 
an peno it might be difficult to manufacture the equipment necessary for an 
oy an too steel plant, even though it might be possible to make the greater 
part ot the equipment for conventional steel plants. If it is the judgment of 
ov eminent that foreign loans are not likely to be available for implementing all 
e schemes and if further it is the opinion of Government that the postponement 
o some o t e schemes will be undesirable, it would be useful to explore whether 
pnva e oreign investment cannot be harnessed to the public sector in India within 

roa ramework of our industrial policy. The only reason for entertaining 
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some hope that this might be possible, is the evident American desire to participate 
in a striking and monumental steel scheme in India. It might, therefore, be 
worthwhile to explore whether it is at all possible to fit in American private 
investment in the Indian public sector. One possible way would be somewhat as 
follows. The fourth steel plant might be put up and managed by a new public 
sector company in which Government would own a majority of shares, say 55 
per cent. The balance may be subscribed by American (or even other) private 
investors. Their contribution would go to meet part of the foreign exchange cost 
of the plant, the remaining part being made up by foreign private loans or foreign 
loans from institutions. Similarly, the share capital of the Government of India 
will be used to meet part of the Indian costs, the balance being financed by loans 
from the Government of India or Indian institutions to the new company. There 
should be no question of handing over the management to any special agency. 
The management should be vested in a Board of Directors, but, in order to secure 
the knowledge and experience of the foreign minority investors, there should be 
an understanding that they will be represented on the Board commensurate with 
their equity participation. This Board will be subject to broad Government control 
in the same way as in other undertakings in the public sector. While one may 
consider that such an arrangement might answer all the basic requirements of the 
public sector, it may be asked whether private investors are likely to find any 
such arrangement acceptable. The answer would really depend on the practical 
conditions under which such a new company can operate. The main concern of 
the normal investor would be to see that these conditions permit of operation in 
an efficient and businesslike manner and opportunities for earning a reasonable 
return. As it is the policy of the Government of India that public undertakings 
should work in this very manner and earn reasonable profits, there should not be 
much difficulty in settling issues of this character and giving the necessary 
assurances. For instance, foreign investors— particularly minority investors — 
would want to be assured that price controls will be fair and not discriminatory. 
As we have already a large public sector in steel, it should not be difficult for 
Government to give an assurance that the prices of steel produced by the new 
company will be the same as that allowed to Hindustan Steel. Such an assurance 
would, on the face of it, be reasonable. 

5. The issue for consideration is whether the time has come for exploring 
this or similar possibilities. It is only after deciding this matter that the question of 
accepting the proposal for a project report can be considered. 
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16. S. R. Das to Nehru 21 

[Refer to item 126] 

SANTINIKETAN 
BOLPUR 
Feburary 4, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

Re: Preservation of “Dehali” 

Dehali is a small house with one room and an open terrace on the 1st floor. You 
may be aware that Gurudeva"^ lived in Dehali with his family for a considerable 
time and many of his famous books of poems, essays, etc., were written while 
he was residing there. The house is very intimately associated with the memory 
of Gurudeva and is certainly a National Monument which must be preserved. 
After taking charge of my new office I went round and found it in a deplorably 
dilapidated condition. 

Rathi Babu " and his wife are advanced in years and their respective life 
interest is not likely to last for a long period. But the adopted daughter is quite 
young and it will be to the advantage of Visva Bharati if we can get her to relinquish 
her right of residence. Rathi Babu is agreeable to arrange for such relinquishment 
provided Visva-Bharati gives her a plot of land on which Rathi Babu himself will 
build a house for her. For this as well as for the price of the structures at Dehali 
and other buildings on adjacent lands it may be possible to induce Rathi Babu to 
accept a sum not exceeding Rs. 15,000/= in full satisfaction of his claims on the 
strip of land and Dehali and other structures referred to above and of the right of 
residence of his adopted daughter. 

A legal question, however, arises here as to the power of Visva-Bharati to 
spend this amount out of its funds for acquiring the rights of Rathi Babu into the 
portion of the trust lands and the structures standing thereon. There may 
conceivably be audit objection in that situation. If, however, you can see your 
way to sanction the expenditure of that amount from the Chancellor’s Fund then 
no such audit objection can arise and we can get rid of the claims of Rathi Babu 
to the strip of land and Dehali and the structures on the adjacent lands referred to 
above as also the right of residence of his adopted daughter. As I told you the 
matter is of considerable urgency because the structures at Dehali may come 
down at any moment. I shudder to think what the papers will say about us if that 
comes about. At its last meeting held on the 30th January last the Karma-Samiti 


2 1 Letter. File No. 40{9)/60-65-66-PMS. 

22. Rabindranath Tagore. 

23. Rathindranath Tagore, the eldest son of Rabindranath Tagore. 
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has authorised me to take steps to preserve Dehali and I am writing this letter to 
you for your advice and support. I shall proceed further in the matter after hearing 

from you. 

Yours sincerely, 
S.R. Das 


17. Sampurnanand to Nehru 24 

[Refer to item 113] 

February 5, 1960 

You might remember that at the meeting of the National Development Council 
when two Members of the Central Government said that, as the Central Government 
made contributions towards the State expenditure, the State Governments must 
accept the policies laid down by the Centre, you pulled them up sharply for such 
an expression of opinion. I am drawing your attention to this incident because 
instances of such tendency on the part of Central Ministries are fast multiplying. 
The power of the whip possessed by them in the form of financial assistance is 
sought to be exercised by them even in matters of minute detail. I am sure this is 
not in pursuance of a policy definitely adopted by the Central Government gradually 
to centralise all administration into its own hands and reduce the provision of the 
Constitution practically to dead letter. I want to bring a recent incident to your 
notice. We have Councils of Sports in all States. Obviously the composition of 
these bodies varies from State to State according to the area and population of 
the locality, the number of non-official bodies taking interest in sports, and other 
factors. This would hardly seem to be a matter in which a rigid uniformity is 
needed in all the States. But, apparently, there are people in Delhi who seem to 
think otherwise. The Central Ministry of Education set up an Ad Hoc Inquiry 
Committee on Games and Sports some time ago and, accepting the 
recommendations of that Committee, it insists that the State Council of Sports 
should have seven to nine members. A letter was addressed to them giving reasons 
why we think such a constitution would not suit us. But we have now received a 
communication laying down that “States Sports Councils which are not thus 
reconstituted by 31-3-60 will not thereafter be eligible for grants.” “Thus”, of 
course, stands for the manner suggested by the Ministry of Education. I should 
like to point out that this seems to be taking a very unfair advantage of the fact 
that the Ministry of Education is in a position to help us with some money. Whether 
the personnel of the Sports Council consists of 5 members or 50 is hardly a 
matter of sufficient importance from an all India view-point. The interest which 

24. Letter. 
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the State takes in such matters cannot be gauged from the numerical strength of 
the Sports Council. The help that we gave to the sponsors of the Test Match at 
Kanpur can be some measure of our concern for the State’s active interest in this 
sphere of life. I can only hope that the Ministry of Education will see its way to 
waive this insistence on a rigid pattern. In any case, I think it desirable to bring 
such instances to your notice. 


18. C. D. Deshmukh to Nehru 25 


[Refer to item 53] 


February 5, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I am sorry that your personal and confidential letter No. 1 12-PMH/60 of January 
26, 1960 has remained unanswered so far. I have been continuously on tour and 
although a copy of your letter reached me at Poona on the 1st February on my 
arrival I did not find it possible to deal with it immediately because of the pre- 
occupations of touring. 

I greatly appreciate the considerate attention which you have given to this 
matter, and since at this stage you are not anxious to know what the sources of 
my information are and you are prepared informally and without publicity to 
request the ex-Chief Justice of India, Shri S.R. Das, to make such preliminary 
enquiries as he likes on receipt of information from me and as regards the further 
steps to be taken, I am prepared to pass on to him whatever has reached my ears. 
In a few cases I might even be able to tell him who gave me the information. It 
would be best if I spread the process over a period, for my own convenience as 
well as his. 

I agree with you that in the circumstances nothing is to be gained from 
publishing our correspondence on this subject. Like you, after referring to the 
matter of the Tribunal in the course of my V.S. Srinivasa Sastri Memorial Lectures 
on July 1 1th or 12th 1959, 1 also refrained from saying anything about the matter. 
Nobody then took any notice of what I said and I myself was not at all interested 
in pursuing the matter. 

It was only the press report about the President’s correspondence on the 
subject in the middle of December last that brought the matter to the fore-front 
and I began to receive requests for information or clarification not only from you 
but also from correspondents of the press. I can, therefore, claim, like you, that 
I have been avoiding saying anything about the matter except when I was asked 
by pressmen. 

I wrote to you for the publication of my letters because from the published 
25. Letter. File No. 81, C. D. Deshmukh Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 
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reports of your speech at Bangalore it appeared that you complained that I had 
not given you any information except in regard to some 16 or 17 types of cases. 
The press also reported that you tried to follow up by referring these types to the 
Criminal Investigation Department which confessed inability to discover anything 
in the absence of the names of States or persons. I should have thought that in its 
nature a type case is not intended to be ripe for any kind of investigation unless 
the necessary particulars are furnished. This can hardly be a cause for complaint 
or any indication of irresponsibility in giving a list of them in a confidential letter 
to you in response to your request. 

I state this in view of the press reports that have reached me in regard to my 
part in this whole business. I should like to remind you of what I have already 
stated before, viz., that this matter arose out of a suggestion about some kind of 
investigation made at the Seminar on Third Five Year Plan held by the Congress at 
Ooty in June last. The matter falls logically under the head Institutional C hanges 
and since the Seminar authorities honoured me by appointing me the Chairman of 
the Sub-Committee to report on institutional changes in the light ot the papers 
submitted I had naturally a great deal to do with all relevant discussion in this 
behalf. I might make it clear however that the suggestion did not originate from 
me (not that I take any particular credit in not originating it or that I am try ing to 
defend myself — my intention is only to make it clear that I was not suo motu so 
interested in the matter as to start what the press now describe as the campaign 
carried on by Shri C.D. Deshmukh). You can call for A note on Topics on 
Institutional Changes” by Shri V.V. Dravid which was one of the papers supplied 
to the Seminar. On page 4 towards the bottom, he refers to measures to ensure 
integrity and on page 5 towards the top he suggests some kind of summary 
tribunals. Again, on page 7, under Specific Fields , Ministry, he refers to the 
desirability or enquiring forthwith and summarily at high level into every genuine 
or prima facie case involving charges of dishonesty or favouritism against 
ministers. It was out of these suggestions that the discussion in regard to some 
sort of tribunal or Commission arose in the Sub-Committee on Institutional 
Changes, and I can only repeat that I formed the impression that most people at 
the Seminar seemed to agree that some sort of machinery like this was needed, 
provided that there were safeguards on both sides e.g. that no enquiry should be 
undertaken in a formal way without the concurrence of the Prime Minister or 
Chief Minister of the State, as the case may be, and that at the end ot each year 
the Prime Minister or the Chief Minister of every State should furnish to the 
concerned Legislature a list of cases in which although the Standing Enquiry 
Body had suggested a formal enquiry as a result of preliminary investigation by 
them the former had found it impossible to agree to such a formal enquiry being 
undertaken. It is unfortunate that the work of the Sub-Committee on Institutional 
Changes could not be completed owing to lack of time, and although at one stage 
Shri Dhebar asked me to be ready to continue the work in Delhi, finally he seem 
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to have given up the idea, and no further meetings were held in Delhi and no final 
report was made. In any case, as I wrote to you before, I left Ooty with the idea 
that the proposal to have some kind of investigating body was not unacceptable 
subject to safeguards to most of the people who took part in the discussion on 
the subject; and this is the reason why whilst discussing the portions on democracy 
in the course of my V.S. Srinivasa Sastri Memorial Lectures I referred to the 
matter and said that if such a commission were to be appointed I would be ready 
to place before the Commission the information that has reached me of this 
nature in a few cases. 

You will see therefore that it is not correct to regard me as the sole protagonist 
of this idea, much less to ascribe motives to me as was apparently done judging 
from the press reports, in the discussions at Bangalore. One paper went to the 
length of reporting that a senior member of the Congress organization regarded 
my campaign as “an attempt to blackmail” — for what purpose, was not made 
clear. Another angry charge was that since what I knew must necessarily refer to 
Central Government ministers there was no reason why I should have kept quiet 
whilst I was a minister 3 54 years ago. There was also apparently some reference 
to my drawing my pension in addition to a fat salary as if this was also a case of 
moral turpitude. How much truth there is in these reports of what responsible 
members of the Congress organization said in the discussion you would know 
much better. Should you be interested in knowing anything more on this point I 
shall be glad to let you know, except of course what I cannot give you any 
information in regard to non-existent blackmailing motives. 

For your information, whilst it is true that I have drawn my pay in addition to 
the pension since the 1st of April, 1959, 1 voluntarily drew no pay at all except 
Rs.l/- per month from 1st of August 1956 to 31st March, 1959, with the 
concurrence of the Education and Finance Ministries. According to the regulations 
I must demit office, unless Government offers an extension and I accept it, when 
I reach the age of 65 next 14th of January 1961. This will mean that in a period 
of 4 years and 5 14 months whilst I have drawn no pay barring Re. 1/- per month 
(which may be ignored) for 2 years and 8 months I shall have drawn my pay at 
Rs.3,000/- per month for 1 year and 9 14 months. The sum that I have not drawn 
from Government comes to Rs. 96,000/- whilst the pension that I would have 
drawn over and above my pay would be Rs.l 5,000/-. Or, looking at it in an 
another way, this would mean that for a period of 4 years and 5 14 months I shall 
have drawn a total pay of Rs.64,500/- which gives an average of some Rs. 
1,150/- per month. During most of this period I have also been doing another job, 
that of the Chairman of the National Book Trust, not to speak of the Chairmanship 
of several committees connected with university education or national service. If 
such a statement was made by anyone during the discussions at Bangalore I hope 
you will realise that it was made out of spice and malice. 

In conclusion, let me make it clear once again that I am carrying no sort of 
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campaign in the matter, for the reason that I am not that much interested and that 
if there is any campaign it was started by the press getting hold to begin with of 
private correspondence between you and the President. If I had not stated in the 
course of the Lectures that I had myself received some information which I 
would be glad to place at the disposal of the Commission, as would be the duty of 
every citizen I do not suppose I would have been dragged into this controversy. 
It has now become a question of whether I am trying deliberately to fling mud at 
Congress ministers although my observations did not relate specifically to ministers 
only but to all type of such cases. I am continuing this correspondence merely 
because doubts have been cast on my bonafides by high placed individuals in 
your party organisation, judging from the press reports, and because the press 
has made so much fuss about my observations in Madras of which nobody took 
any notice when the President wrote to you. 

There is one specific matter which has puzzled me; that is your omission to 
refer to the one case in which I furnished all the necessary particulars, namely, 
the case of the acquisition of land for the Thiagaraja College at Madurai in the 
Madras State. I gave the names of people who are likely to be able to throw some 
light on the unconscionable delay that has taken place in the acquisition of land 
for this college, namely, Shri Giri, Governor of U.P., Shri Sri Prakash, Governor 
of Bombay and former Governor of Madras and Dr. A.L. Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University. Whilst I was in Madras recently I learnt that you had 
not yet written to ascertain the facts of the case from Dr. A.L. Mudaliar. In this 
particular case, I have no further details to furnish since the files would be with 
the respective parties, namely, the Management of the College, the Madras 
Government and possibly the University of Madras. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. D. Deshmukh 


19. P. S. Lokanathan to Nehru 26 

[Refer to item 77] 

February 6, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

I do not like to trouble you but I thought it might be of interest to you to know 
that the National Council has just completed a study of the demand in our country 
for finished steel in the Third Plan and Fourth Plan periods. 

Our study indicates that the requirements of finished steel in 1960-61, i.e. by 
the end of the Second Plan, would be about 3.6 million tons, whereas the actual 

26. Letter from Director-General, National Council of Applied Economic Research. File No. 
1 7(3 1 8)/58-64-PMS. 
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production might come up to about 2.6 million tons, so that the supply would fall 
short of our requirements by nearly a million tons. 

Our estimated demand at the end of the Third Plan period, i.e. 1965-66, 
would be 7.2. million finished tons, w hile the estimated production at full capacity 
of the existing plants would only be 4.6 million tons. This would mean that we 
should develop in the Third Plan sufficient capacity in the steel industry by way 
of expansion of the existing plants and also, if necessary, by establishment of 
new plants to fill up this gap. Finally, in 1970-71 our requirements would be of 
the order of 12.8 million tons (finisned) and if we plan our production with 
imagination, we may just be able to become self-sufficient. 

The main conclusion of our study is that at no time during the Third and the 
Fourth Plan periods is there any likelihood of a surplus of steel or of a deficiency 
in demand for finished steel by various sectors in the economy. 

I have pleasure in enclosing herewith a copy of the Report together with a 
summary of this Report. 


Yours sincerely, 
P.S. Lokanathan 


20. The Science Congress 27 

[Refer to item 1 1 6] 

The author gives in this article some of his personal opinions regarding the way 
in which the Science Congress was run. 

By J.B.S. Haldane 

1 was privileged to hear the PM’s speech to the association of scientific 
workers at the Science Congress recently held in Bombay. I did not hear his 
address to the Congress as a whole, since my ticket for this event had been 
thoughtfully removed from the booklet issued to me on arrival in Bombay. The 
Prime Minister made some rather bitter remarks about Indian scientists who 
worked abroad because pay and facilities w ere better. Of course, such statements 
have some relevance to my own case. I have left England for India because the 
facilities for scientific research are much better, though my salary is only a little 
over half of what it was in London, and what I could still be earning had I 
remained there. Perhaps some Indians remain abroad for the reasons stated by 
Mr. Nehru, but others (including all whom I met) do so for very honourable 
reasons. 

Every' scientist who is worth anything has a double loyalty to science as well 
as to his country. In India there are numerous laboratories where scientists are 

27. From The Hindu Weekly Magazine, 7 February 1960. 
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forbidden to work. I can think of one in Calcutta where a worker drew Rs. 400 
per month for at least six months without doing anything but filling in forms 
about work in contemplation and showing visitors round. The worker in question 
could have done some research not probably very important, but was ordered to 
remain in the laboratory beside an incomplete apparatus, and explain the project 
to visitors. This is not an isolated case. 

All over the country junior workers are regarded with jealousy by their 
superiors, who either discourage originality or steal its results. I recently saw a 
bibliography of publication by the head of a well know n Indian laboratory. This 
remarkable man had published over fifty scientific papers in one year. No single 
human being before him as ever made discoveries at this rate! No doubt junior 
colleagues had done most of the work, or all of it. But their names were not 
mentioned. It is not surprising that young men do not care to work under such 
conditions, particularly, if like the unfortunate agricultural scientist who recently 
hanged himself in Delhi, they are forbidden to apply for posts elsewhere. So long 
as the Government departments concerned do nothing to discourage persons 
responsible by cutting down grants, and by other methods w hich are available to 
them, bright young men will take jobs abroad. The PM himself is not w holly free 
from responsibility. He has certainly given his blessing to laboratories which 
produce very little work of any value, and use up a lot of foreign exchange while 
training young men very badly indeed. 

At Bombay, the Science Congress appeared to go against originality in Indian 
Science. I received a fat volume of summaries of papers to be read in eight 
sections as being particularly interesting. Sometimes I should certainly have been 
glad to hear the full details. In at least three cases, it was clear that the author did 
not know some facts which I knew. Five minutes talk with me might have saved 
him or her five months’ work. The so called programme issued to members 
merely stated that papers would be read in a particular section, say engineering or 
zoology, between certain hours. This was not always the case. Sometimes a 
discussion was arranged at the time when papers were supposed to be read. 
Even when the president of a section adhered to the times given in the programme 
the order of the papers was quite unpredictable. 

I had asked, both in my own name and in that of a distinguished foreign 
visitor, that the custom normal in Britain, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., France, Germany, 
Italy, Sweden, Japan and other countries where I have been to scientific meetings, 
might be followed. This is to adhere, so far as possible, to a timetable which is 
issued to the persons attending the meeting, and to put up public notices of any 
deviations from this programme. As this was not done, I did not manage to hear 
a single one of the twenty-five papers which I have mentioned. In consequence, 
the meeting was of little use to me, and I was of little use to Indian Science. 

Let me make the position as clear as I can. The two addresses of sectional 
presidents which I attended were excellent summaries of our know ledge ol one 
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branch of Indian geology and one branch of soil science. They were not 
announcements of new discoveries. The special and popular lectures were often 
excellent. They saved their hearers the trouble of reading accounts of research in 
journals, which are often hard to find in India. But they did not give me a chance 
of hearing and seeing the young Indians who are actually advancing science. The 
whole set up of the Congress is an example of the repression of young workers 
by their seniors, which is one of the most regrettable features of Indian Science, 
and largely responsible for the flight from India which the PM rightly deplores. 

Inadequate facilities 

If he wishes to stop it, one step which he can take at one is not to attend a 
Science Congress again until this injustice to the rising generation is remedied. I 
am told that he complained of the lack of shade in the pandal. Had he attended 
any of the lectures delivered there, he would have had a good more to complain 
of. The lantern was almost absolutely useless. I was in the second row of the 
audience during the lecture on elementary particles by Prof. Abdus Salam, a 
Pakistani who has recently been given a chair in London. Many of his slides 
could not be read. I do not suppose that even one could be read by people in the 
back rows. If no adequate lantern is available, the lecturer should be told so. He 
can then either prepare a lecture which does not require a lantern, or refuse to 
lecture. The microphone in the Pandal was fairly efficient. Both the lantern and 
the microphone in the hall of Kishinchand Chellaram College were highly inefficient, 
and one very distinguished foreign lecturer was quite inaudible. If the organisers 
of the Congress took science seriously they could have provided these facilities 
at far less cost than the coloured lights, variety entertainments, and so on, on 
which the money of donors was spent. 

Besides the sectional meetings there were supposed to be a number of 
discussions and symposia. One of those, on “Modem trends in the study of 
physical anthropology (human biology) with special reference to India”, attracted 
some fifty members. After they had awaited fifteen minutes they were told that it 
would not be held as its convener had been called to Delhi. Those who were so 
ill-advised as to attend the meeting on “The structural basis of cellular 
differentiation were not even told why it was not held. An hour was wasted on 
the inauguration of the international society for tropical ecology. I did not attend 
this as I was attending a sectional meeting, and had no wish to hear what 
distinguished politicians had to say on ecology. As, however, I am interested in 
the subject I was one of those who attended its first meeting. None of its officers 
turned up, though the Congress officials in the building, where it was supposed 
to be held, had received no information that it had been cancelled. In order to 
attend this meeting I had refused to join a party visiting the caves of Elephanta. 

The root cause of all this, incompetence and worse is not far to seek. A large 
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number ot Indian scientists have no pride in their profession, though they arc 
proud of their salaries and positions. The opposite attitude is common in Europe, 
as it was in Ancient India. I have seen a member of the Council of Royal Society. 
(R.A. McCauce, to be precise) turn up at a council meeting in shabby clothes 
with his luggage on his back in a knapsack. In India today the unworthy successors 
of Durwasa and Viswamitra, actually, invite governors, Vice-Chancellors, and 
the like, to address them. This may be a relic of British rule. If so it is a regrettable 
one. I am quite aware that some British scientists behave in the same way, and 
that some of the most distinguished Indian scientists do not, and consequently do 
not appear at meetings of the Science Congress. 

It is time that responsible persons in India realised that the invitation of 
foreigners to such congresses lowers the prestige of Indian Science considerably. 
So do the tours arranged for them later. They are too polite to express their 
feelings to their hosts, but not always too polite to express them to me. I give two 
examples from this year’s tours. 

One foreign scientist was permitted to visit one of the four laboratories in 
India where internationally famous work in his subject is done. But he had to visit 
at least six where the work is of a very poor quality, but the university and other 
authorities have influence with those who arrange such tours. Another visitor, a 
well known European Zoologist spent 4 days in Calcutta, but no time was allotted 
to him to visit its Zoological Garden. I took him there from 5.30 to 8.00 a.m., and 
he told me that he had never admired any Zoo in the world so much. He made no 
comment, favourable or otherwise, on the numerous institutions in Calcutta to 
which visits had been arranged for him. No doubt a person who devotes himself 
to his job, and whose institute is worth seeing, has little leisure to approach the 
persons who produce the programmes for the visits. 

I do not wish to be unfair to those who made arrangements at Bombay, and 
I wish to state that the accommodation and the breakfasts in the hostel attached 
to the department of chemical technology, where I stayed were better than in 
some quite expensive hotels in Bombay where I have stayed in the past. The 
vegetarian food provided near the pandal was also simple and good. 

But the object of the Science Congress should be to advance science in 
India, and this, in my opinion, it failed to do. There would be little difficulty in 
making it useful. This would involve discourtesy to some influential people. But 
in science, efficiency is more important than courtesy. 
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21. Humayun Kabir to Nehru 28 

[Refer to item 33J 

After Pandit Pant sent his note, the Cabinet has been considering proposals for 
improving administrative efficiency and generally tightening up the business of 
Government. May I place before you one suggestion in this connection? 

In the British days, every member of the Executive Council had to meet the 
viceroy once a fortnight or so and give him a report on the working of his 
Department with special reference to any special successes or difficulties. Later, 
when the number of Executive Councillors increased, the Viceroy used to meet 
the Members at least once a month. This not only enabled him to have a first hand 
knowledge of the working of each Department but also to form his own judgment 
about the way in which each member was handling his work. It gave the Member 
also an opportunity of placing his difficulties and seeking the advice of the Viceroy. 

Now-a-days, the Ministers meet the President about once a month. The 
President is however the Head of the State and not the Head of the Government. 
I know how heavily burdened with work you are, but nevertheless I feel that if 
you would allot every Minister in independent charge of a Ministry half an hour a 
month to discuss his problems and seek your advice, it would greatly help us in 
our work. There are of course cabinet meetings, but in meetings only items on 
the agenda are discussed and in any case a Minister would be able to speak far 
more freely about his own problems if he were speaking to you alone. 

If in addition. Ministers who are not in independent charge and possibly 
Deputy Ministers are also given an opportunity of meeting you once even in three 
months or so, they would greatly benefit by your advice and also feel greatly 
encouraged. 


22. B. N. Chakravarty to Nehru 29 

[Refer to item 147] 

I have discussed this matter with S.G. I have also shown him the note that had 
been left with me by the Counsellor, U.K. High Commission. Without making a 
formal commitment to support the candidature of Mr. Boland, Permanent 
Representative of Ireland to the U.N. for the Presidency of the 15 th Session of 
the General Assembly of the U.N., the U.K. Government has decided to let it be 
known that the United Kingdom may be expected to vote for Mr. Boland when 
the time comes. 


28. Note, 8 February 1960. File No. 13/1960-61, Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

29. Note, 10 February 1960. File No. 1(24). UN-II/59, pp. 8-9/N. ME A. 
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2. Czechoslovakia has long been in the field. As early as 27.5.59 the Czech 
Ambassador saw P.M. in this connection. P.M. had then told him that he agreed 
that the “East European countries should have their turn in these high offices and 
it was not fair to keep them out. We would, therefore, welcome a Czech President 
of the U.N.” 

3. I have discussed the matter with the Defence Minister also and we all 
feel that we should support the candidature of Mr. Jiri Nosek, who was until 
recently the Czech Ambassador in India and is at present Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The Czech Ambassador would like us to make a commitment 
probably because they would also like to give publicity to our views. We have, 
however, so tar consistently followed the policy of not making any formal 
commitment in such matters, so far in advance. It is, therefore, suggested that I 
should call the Czech Ambassador and tell him that we would support the 
candidature of Mr. Nosek. I would explain to him at the same time that it would 
be contrary to our normal practice to make a formal commitment so far in advance. 
We have invariably followed this policy and we would not like to make a departure 
from that policy on this occasion either. 


23. Niels Bohr to Nehru 30 

[Refer to item 142] 

Copenhagen 
February 10, 1960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

Our visit to India was to my wife and myself a wonderful and most inspiring 
experience and we do not know how to thank you for the great kindness you 
personally extended to us during the unforgetful days we spent with you and 
your family in your home in Delhi. 

During our travels in India we w ere both enchanted by the marv ellous historical 
monuments which speak so strongly of what art can give if there is a true human 
culture behind. The spirit of the Indian people which through the ages have been 
able to assimilate so many different cultural movements made us, indeed, in a 
deep sense feel at home in your country. 

Through my contact with the Indian academic institutions I was also deeply 
impressed by the enthusiasm shared by the leading scientists as well as by the 
students, and I greatly admired the foresight with which the endeavours for 
promoting the welfare of the people on the basis of the progress of science and 
technology were planned under your leadership. I feel, indeed, confident that 


30. Letter. 
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these endeavours will not only be of great benefit for India, but will even come to 
serve as a help and encouragement for other peoples faced with similar problem. 

All what I learned, and especially from, my talks with you which will always 
be some of my most treasured remembrances, reaffirmed my expectations of the 
role which your country is called to play in the creation of that brotherhood 
between nations which is necessary for the future of mankind. In this great 
cause the closest possible international collaboration will surely be of a decisive 
importance, and here in Denmark we shall be happy if in any field, even in a most 
modest way, advice and assistance might be given from our small country. 

As regards atomic energy I talked with Dr. Bhabha about the possibilities 
for such collaboration and we are looking forward to a visit from him in Denmark 
in the spring, when we will go thoroughly into technical matters. I was also 
most interested in what I learned from Prof. Mahalanobis and Professor Kabir 
as regards planning of other important issues, and I am very pleased that 
Prof. Thacker, who has such a responsible position in the Secretariat of the 
Scientific and Industrial Research, will come to Denmark this summer for 
discussions and mutual information of how such research is being prepared in 
the various countries. 

We had a good journey back from India, and had the pleasure on our arrival 
in Copenhagen to meet and talk with your Vice-President, Dr. Radhakriahnan, 
who at our University gave a most beautiful talk, received with great interest and 
enthusiasm. A few days after my return I had to go to Geneva to participate in the 
inauguration of the gigantic proton accelerator built by the European Organisation 
for Nuclear Research, and the completion of which has been a great encouragement 
in showing what even smaller countries can accomplish in common by proper 
sharing of scientific and technological knowledge. 

In Geneva I met my friend Mr. Shepard Stone, who as adviser to the Ford 
Foundation takes a deep and active interest in international cooperation with a 
view to promoting common human understanding and mutual help between peoples 
as regards the problems with which humanity is confronted. We had a long talk 
about my experiences in India, and I was happy to learn that he will himself visit 
your country in a very near future. 

With the kindest regards from my wife and me and our warmest wishes for 
you and your family and for all progress of the great human cause, to which you 
have devoted your life. 

Most respectfully and gratefully, 
Niels Bohr 
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P S. As a greeting from our country and as a small token of our gratitude my wife 
and I are sending you a silver bowl made by the Danish artist Georg Jensen, 
which we hope you may like. 


24. Humayun Kabir to Nehru 31 

[Refer to item 139] 

February 12, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

Thank you very much for your letter NO. 295-PMH/60 of February 10, 1960. 

I am glad that your first reaction to my suggestion about an Institute of 
Theoretical Physics is generally favourable. The details will of course have to be 
worked out, but the indications are that the capital cost may be about fifteen to 
twenty lakhs and the annual cost about 5 lakhs so that for the entire Third Five 
Year Plan the scheme will not cost more than about 45 lakhs. Whatever be the 
total allocation for scientific research in the Third Plan, I think we can find this 
amount, as it would be one of the best investments we could make and would 
perhaps yields returns out of all proportion to the amount involved. 

1 perhaps did not make it clear in my note that the proposal is for 
implementation only as a Plan Project in the Third Plan. As such, it is being 
examined first by the Planning Commission. Dr. Bhabha, Dr. Krishnan and Dr. 
Kothari are all members of the Working Group and they will of course consider 
the proposal before it is put up to the Planning Commission. The scientists 
committee of the Planning commission will also naturally examine it. 

I am glad that you are thinking of giving scientists a large measure of autonomy 
in regard even to appointments. Your view that Government should only lay down 
broad policies and leave the scientists free to work out their projects seems 
completely right, but in that context I have some misgivings about the suggestion 
to appoint a Scientific Adviser and would like to submit them for your 
consideration. 

Every advance in science owes its origin to a break away from prevailing 
modes of thinking and generally this has been done by younger people. This is 
especially true of Physics which is the field in which Indians have to date made 
the most significant contributions. And not only in India, but throughout the 
world, almost all important work in Physics has been done by people below 40 
a nd some of the most outstanding achievements have been by men and women 
of below 30. Generally such people have been unorthodox thinkers and rebelled 
against the solutions suggested by their elders. Their achievements were possible 
only because they were free from interference or control by senior scientists 

31. Letter. File No. 5/1958-62, Humayun Kabir Papers. NMML. 
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whose views they challenged. In India, even the scientists seem to suffer from 
too much of hierarchy and authority, and the designation of an individual, however 
distinguished, as Scientific Adviser may lead to an increase in the sense of frustration 
from which many of our younger scientists are already suffering. 

One of your major characteristics has been your generosity to associates 
with junior colleagues and a singular freedom from rancour or jealousy. 
Unfortunately, this is not true even of some of our major scientists. You will 
remember the quarrels between Professor Raman and the late Dr. Meghnath 
Saha. Prof. Sabyen Bose and Dr. Bhabha are also often sharply divided in their 
views and these differences are not on questions of theory alone. You yourself 
know how Prof Gill and Prof. Bhabha have never been able to pull on together. 
As I have mentioned in my note. Prof Niels Bohr told me with some regret that 
he had been grieved to find that some of our senior scientists do not give enough 
encouragement and opportunity to their junior colleagues. The Times of India had 
recently a series of articles on this and Prof. Haldane has recently written bitterly 
on this in The Hindu. Thacker told me of a case where one of our eminent senior 
scientists insisted that his name should appear as co-author of a paper even though 
the work had been done entirely by his student. 

I would therefore submit that for the reasons mentioned above no one person 
should be Scientific Adviser to you. However fair and generous he maybe, the 
designation of one person as the Scientific Adviser is likely to lead to fresh jealousies 
among our scientists. Besides science is now-a-days expanding so fast that it is 
difficult tor any individual to keep abreast of the different sections even within 
one science, and perhaps impossible to cover such different disciplines as Physics, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology and technological sciences. May I therefore 
submit for your consideration that instead of one Scientific Adviser, it may be 
better to have a small council of Advisers of about five members for each of 
these major disciplines? The five conveners of these councils could then form a 
Steering Committee for more frequent consultation and advice. 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly give me an opportunity to discuss this 
further with you before you take a decision. 

Yours sincerely, 

Humayun Kabir 
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25. Government of India to the Chinese Government 32 

[Refer to items 2 (p. 50), 34 (p. 125), 168 (p. 323) and 199 (p. 411)] 

The Embassy of India presents its compliments to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the People’s Republic of China and has the honour to refer to the Chinese 
Government’s Note handed on the 26th December, 1959, to the Embassy of 
India in Peking. In reply, the Embassy has been directed by the Government of 
India to state as follows: 

2 . The Government of India regret that the Chinese Government have not 
fully considered the various points raised in the Prime Minister of India’s letter of 
September 26, 1959 to the Chinese Premier 33 and in the Note handed by the 
Ministry of External Affairs to the Embassy of the People’s Republic of China on 
November 4, 1 959. ’ 4 The Government of China have merely reiterated their claims 
to vast areas of Indian territory and ignored the facts mentioned in the letter. It 
was the earnest hope of the Government of India that a proper appreciation of the 
facts and historical data presented by them in support of their stand regarding the 
boundary would pave the way for an amicable settlement by narrowing down the 
issues for discussion. The Government of India have to state with regret, however, 
that the Government of China in their Note not only do not accept incontrovertible 
facts but disregard major frontier Agreements by untenable interpretation of their 
terms or by questioning their validity. Such an approach can hardly lead to an 
understanding which both countries desire. 

3. The Government of China contend that the Sino-Indian boundary has 
not been formally delimited and in support of that contention allege that the 
boundary has not been determined by treaties and agreements. The Government 
of India cannot accept this contention. The Sino-Indian boundary, based on custom 
and tradition, follows natural features, and for the major part this customary and 
traditional boundary is also confirmed by treaty and agreement. This boundary 
throughout has been fixed and well-known for centuries. According to international 
usage and practice a customary boundary which follows well-known and 
unchanging natural features like main watersheds stands defined and does not 
require further or formal definition. It is significant that until recently no Chinese 
Government ever challenged it, or protested against the exercise of the sovereign 
jurisdiction of India up to this traditional boundary. In view of all these facts, the 
Government of India cannot agree that negotiations have to be conducted to 
reach new agreements for fresh determination of the Sino-Indian boundary. 


32. Note, 12 February 1960. From White Paper No. Ill, pp. 85-98. 

33. See White Paper No. II, pp. 34-46. Also available in SWJN/SS/52/pp. 2 1 6-23 1 . 

34. See White Paper No. II, pp. 1 9-26. Also available in S WJN/SS/54/pp. 654-662. 
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4. The Government of China have stated that the present controversy has 
arisen because "‘the Sino-Indian boundary has never been delimited, Britain left 
behind in this respect a heritage of certain disputes and moreover the Indian 
Government has made a series of unacceptable charges against China.” The 
Government of India cannot accept either the assertions or the imputations 
contained in this statement. In fact the present controversy regarding the boundary 
and the tension on the border have arisen because the Chinese Government laid 
claims to extensive areas of Indian territory for the first time on September 8, 
1959, and intruded into Indian territory, both before and afterwards, in furtherance 
of their claims. The Government of India are particularly surprised and shocked 
by this attitude and action of a neighbour whose friendship they have always 
cherished. Despite these unwelcome developments, the Government and the 
people of India have shown the utmost restraint. They have always been willing 
to explore the possibilities of a peaceful settlement. But an amicable settlement 
cannot be reached on the basis that a new agreement has to be negotiated to 
determine afresh the entire Sino-Indian boundary. Such a basis for negotiations 
would ignore past history, custom, tradition and international agreements and is, 
therefore, entirely unacceptable to the Government of India. The Government of 
India wish to state again that they are prepared to discuss specific disputes in 
regard to the location of particular places on the boundary, and to make minor 
frontier rectifications by agreement, where they may be considered necessary. 

5. The following paragraphs give in brief the basic data in regard to the 
international boundary. They also deal with the arguments advanced by the Chinese 
Government in their Note of December 26, 1959. 35 

6. Taking the Ladakh sector first, it is wrong to say, as the Chinese 
Government have done, that according to the Government of India the boundary 
ot Ladakh was fixed by the Treaty of 1842. In fact the boundaries of Ladakh 
were fixed and well recognised from the 17th century onwards. The 1842 Treaty 
did not fix the boundary but merely confirmed it. That this traditional boundary 
lay w here Indian maps are showing it is confirmed by those who visited this area 
in the 19th century. The Government of China have quoted unofficial maps 
published by Hayward in 1870 and Robert Shaw in 1871, as w r ell as an article by 
Hayward, to prove their contention that the traditional eastern boundary of Ladakh 
lay where the Chinese maps are now' showing it. Hayward, however, surveyed 
only the western extremity of Aksai Chin, and Shaw’s route lay even further 
westwards. Their opinions, therefore, are not authoritative for eastern Aksai Chin. 
The latter area was surveyed by Johnson in 1865 and visited by the second 
Yarkand Mission in 1873. It is their reports, therefore, that are authoritative in 
regard to the eastern boundary' of Ladakh, and their maps and accounts substantiate 
the traditional Indian alignment. 

35. See Appendix 2. 
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7. The Chinese Government assert that the 1842 Treaty was between Tibet 
and Kashmir whereas about 80 per cent of the area now claimed by them is part 
of Sinkiang. The Government of India are surprised at this contention. Prime 
Minister Nehru has already dealt with this point in his letter of September 26. The 
Treaty itself makes it clear that China was a party to it. The following quotation 
from, the Treaty is relevant: 

“Now that in the presence of God, the ill-feeling created by the war which 
had intervened, has been fully removed from the hearts, and no complaints now 
remain (on either side), there will never be on any account in future, till the world 
lasts, any deviation even by the hair’s breadth and any breach in the alliance, 
friendship and unity between the King of the world Siri Khalsaji Sahib and Siri 
Maharaj Sahib Raja-i-Rajagan (Raja of Rajas) Raja Sahib Bahadur, and the Khagan 
(Emperor) of China and the Lama Guru Sahib of Lhasa. We shall remain in 
possession of the limits of the boundaraies of Ladakh and the neighbourhood 
subordinate to it, in accordance with the old custom, and there shall be no 
transgression and no interference (in the country) beyond the old established 
frontiers. We shall hold in our own respective frontiers.” 

In fact, the treaty was concluded to terminate a war in which Tibet had 
appealed to China for assistance against Kashmir. The Statement in the Chinese 
note that 80 per cent, of the area was part of Sinkiang in 1842 is unfounded. 
Even Chinese maps of the 18th and 19th centuries show clearly that Sinkiang 
never extended south of the Kuen Lun mountains. 

8. The Chinese Government state that nothing came of the proposal in 
1899 “to delimit the boundary”. This again shows a failure to take into account 
the facts as stated in the Prime Minister of India’s letter of September 26, 1959. 
It was clearly stated in that letter that the proposal made in 1899 by the British 
referred not to the eastern frontier of Ladakh with Tibet but to the northern 
frontier of Ladakh with Sinkiang. That proposal stated explicitly that the northern 
boundary ran along the Kuen Lun range to a point east of 80 degrees east longitude, 
where it met the eastern boundary of Ladakh. This showed beyond doubt that the 
whole of the Aksai Chin area lay in Indian territory, and the Government of China 
did not object to this definition of the boundary. If nothing came of the proposal 
of 1899, it was not because the Chinese Government declined to recognise the 
boundary according to the traditional alignment shown on Indian maps, but because 
even then they did not seem to consider necessary any formal definition of the 
well-known boundary in this area. 

9. The Government of India never contended that the boundary had been 
explicitly defined in 1842 or 1899. Indeed formal definition or demarcation is not 
necessary for recognition of a boundary so long as it is fixed by custom and 
tradition and is well-known. The Chinese Government state that there is much 
indisputable evidence to show that this sector of the Sino-Indian boundary w as 
not delimited. In fact the evidence that they have brought forward shows onl> 
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that the boundary was not demarcated on the ground. The proposals of the then 
British Indian Government between 1921 and 1927 were merely for the 
determination of the ownership of a few pasture grounds in one particular area. 
There was no dispute about the main alignment, let alone a demand for its 
determination. The letter of Sir Arthur Lothian in The Times of December 11, 
1959 has been quoted in this context. But this letter referred to an effort to secure 
delimitation “on the ground” — i.e., demarcation. The map published by the Survey 
of India in 1950 show ed this boundary as “undefined”, to indicate that this sector 
had never been described in detail from point to point or demarcated on the 
ground. The statement of the Prime Minister in the Lok Sabha on the 28th August, 
1959, that the boundary had not been marked, indicated merely that it had not 
been marked on the ground. 36 

1 0. The Chinese Government contend that, except for the Demchok (Parigas) 
area, which according to them has been ‘"occupied” by India in recent years, the 
rest of the area in Ladakh, claimed by China, has always belonged to her and has 
been under her effective control. These contentions are w holly baseless. That the 
Demchok area has for centuries been a part of Ladakh is proved by the treaty 
between Ladakh and Tibet signed in 1684, and by the accounts of travellers who 
visited the area thereafter. As for the rest of the area, it is wrong to state that the 
major part of it was under the jurisdiction of Sinkiang. As already mentioned 
above, Chinese maps of the 18th and 19th centuries make clear that Sinkiang 
never extended south of the Kuen Lun mountains. So, no part of this area could 
ever have been a part of Sinkiang. Nor was any portion of this territory a part of 
Rudok Dzong of Tibet. Moorcroft, who visited this area in 1820, stated that 
Pamgong Lake divided the district of Rudok from the principality of Ladakh. 
This in effect conforms with the traditional alignment as shown on Indian maps 
rather than that shown on Chinese maps. Strachey, who visited this area as a 
Boundary Commissioner in 1847, gave a more specific alignment, which is 
essentially in consonance with the alignment on Indian maps. 

11. It is most regrettable that the Chinese Government should have claimed, 
without bringing forward any evidence in support, that their people have utilised 
this area tor pasturage and salt-mining. In fact, the pastures and salt-mines referred 
to have alw ays been the preserve of Ladakhi villagers who have regularly visited 
these areas; and these villagers never came across any Chinese trespassers. It is 
incorrect to say that since 1750 the Chinese Government has established 
checkposts to exercise jurisdiction over and patrol this area. There were never 
any Chinese outposts south of the Kuen Lun mountains. Throughout the tw entieth 
century, officials of the Kashmir Government and Indian traders and hunting 
parties moved freely in this area and they did not come across any evidence of 

36. See SWJN/SS/5 1/pp. 478-492. 
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the exercise of jurisdiction by the Chinese in that area. During these years a 
detailed geological survey of the whole area was carried out by the Governments 
of Kashmir and of India. It is only in recent years that Chinese personnel have 
intruded into this territory; and the Government of India are astonished that the 
Chinese Government use this intrusion as the basis for their claim. The statement 
that Indian personnel came into this territory only thrice, and that too in recent 
times— in September 1958, in July 1959 and in October 1959— is unwarranted 
by facts. Indian personnel have patrolled this area regularly. Only on the three 
occasions mentioned by the Chinese Government did they come across Chinese 
troops. 

12. It is strange that the Chinese Government should have brought forward 
an argument based on philology and advanced a claim on the fact that names 
such as Aksai Chin and Karakash are of Uighur origin. It is not necessary to treat 
this argument seriously. The Government of India will content themselves with 
drawing attention to the fact that centuries ago Indian influence swept deep into 
China, and there are place names in Tibet and Sinkiang of Sanskrit or Prakrit 
origin. The name Khotan itself is derived from the Sanskrit word Kustana. Again, 
the present name of the Ari district of Tibet is an abbreviation of the Sanskrit 
term Nari in Nari (Ngari) Khorsum, a name by which Western Tibet is known. 

1 3 . The Chinese Government have stated in their latest note that the delineation 
of the boundaries of Ladakh in Chinese maps for the past 200 years have in the 
main been consistent. This is certainly true of the Chinese maps published up to 
the twenties of the present century, but these maps consistently showed a boundary 
which was more or less in consonance with the traditional alignment as shown 
on Indian maps. It is only on Chinese maps published since the late twenties that 
different alignments have been shown. The broad trend in the recent Chinese 
maps has been to push the alignment deeper into Indian territory. 

14. It is extraordinary that the Chinese Government should not be aware of 
their own official maps such as the one drawn in 1893, and that they should 
brush aside The New Atlas and Commercial Gazetteer of China as the publication 
of a private agency. It was in fact based on authoritative official surveys as stated 
in the introduction. However, the Government of India would like to draw the 
attention of the Government of China to the Postal Map of China published in 
1 9 1 7 by the Chinese Government. This map shows the whole northern boundary 
of India more or less according to the traditional Indian alignment. 

15. The Government of China attach little importance to the fact that the 
alignment shown on Indian maps runs along the main watershed. They seem 
unaware that traditional boundaries in mountainous areas tend to follow the main 
watershed rather than any other natural feature. This is because a watershed is 
the best of all possible natural boundaries. It is liable to no change and is readily 
recognisable. Where there are a series of mountain ranges, it is the watershed 
ra nge rather than any other that becomes the traditional boundary, because the 
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peoples on both sides tend to settle up to the sources of rivers but not beyond. 
That the alignment of the northern boundary of India throughout follows the 
major watershed supports the fact that this became the boundary through custom 
and tradition. The argument of the Chinese Government that the watershed 
boundary of Ladakh is vitiated by the fact that a river breaks through it, is untenable. 
There is hardly any major watershed in the w orld, however high and continuous, 
which is not pierced by some river; but that does not make it any less of a 
watershed. Equally untenable is the other argument that the alignment shown on 
Chinese maps is supported by the fact that the area now claimed by the Chinese 
Government is easily approached from the Chinese side and not from the Indian 
side. Accessibility is not a criterion for determining the alignment of boundaries. 

16. The Government of India are glad to note the acceptance by the 
Government of China that the alignment of the boundary as shown on Indian 
maps between the Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh in India and the 
Tibet region “conforms to reality.” This alignment conforms to the watershed 
principle and Chinese maps have also shown this alignment for the greater part of 
its length. The Government of India, however, reject the claim of the Chinese 
Government to certain areas in this sector — the Spiti area, Shipki pass, Nilang- 
Jadhang, Barahoti, Sangchamalla and Lapthal. The Prime Minister of India in his 
letter ot September 26, 1959 has given sufficient data to show that these territories 
have always been part of India. The Chinese Government have ignored these 
precise data and have merely repeated their claim. In the circumstances the 
Government of India consider it unnecessary to repeat their earlier statements. 

1 7 . The Government of China have also accused the Government of India 
of having occupied Puling-Sumdo, one of the markets for trade in the Ari district 
of Tibet, specified in the 1 954 Agreement. The Government of India repudiate 
this allegation. They are not, and never have been, in occupation of this place. 
The Chinese Government are confusing this trade mart with a locality in the 
Nilang-Jadhang area in India called Pulamsumda. This latter place in India, 
however, has never been a trade mart. The co-ordinates of Puling-Sumdo (also 
known as Poling) are 31° 19’ north and 79° 27’ east, and these co-ordinates were 
communicated by Mr. Kaul with his letter of March 26, 1954 to Mr. Chen Chia 
Kang. The co-ordinates of Pulamsumda are 31° 18’ north and 79° 8’ east. During 
the negotiations leading to the 1954 Agreement it was Puling-Sumdo (Poling) 
which was mentioned since it was a traditional trade mart. It was then made clear 
to the Chinese delegation that Puling-Sumdo and Poling were different names for 
the same place. There was no occasion to refer to Pulamsumda (31° 18’ north 
and 79 8 east) and no reference was in fact made to it either in the discussions 
or in the subsequent Agreement. There should, therefore, be no room for 
misunderstanding. 

18. The Chinese Government contend that the Tibetan authorities are in 
possession of land deeds and census and taxation papers concerning these areas 
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which they are claiming, and give as an example a document of the eighteenth 
century concerning Barahoti. The Government of India are somewhat surprised 
to know of this. During the prolonged discussions on Barahoti which took place 
in New Delhi in 1958 between the Chinese and Indian delegations, the Chinese 
delegation did not refer to the existence of such documents. It will be recalled 
that the Indian delegation stated at the time that they had revenue records and 
other evidence in their favour. 

19. The Government of India cannot accept the contention of the Chinese 
Government that these areas belong to China because their inhabitants are of 
Tibetan origin. Indeed, such arguments based on ethnic affinities had been rebutted 
by Premier Chou En-lai himself as early as July 1957. Addressing the Fourth 
Session of the National People’s Congress at Peking on July 9, 1957, Premier 
Chou En-lai said: "The boundary question has a direct bearing on the interests of 
the nationalities living in compact communities on the Sino-Burmese borders. 
Therefore, in tackling this question we must specially take into account the interests 
of these nationalities. We know that the boundary line between two countries is 
often found dividing into two parts a nationality living in compact communities 
on the borders. This is the result of historical development. On the various sections 
of the defined boundary between China and Burma and on the border between 
China and other countries we find people of the same nationality living on both 
sides of the boundary line. So, when we solve the question of the undefined 
boundary line between China and Burma, we must realise before-hand that it will 
be hard to avoid separating the nationalities concerned by the boundary line.” 
India is a State in which people of different races and creeds enjoy common 
citizenship. There are thousands of Indian citizens of Tibetan origin. The study 
of the Tibetan language is encouraged by the Government of India. These Indians 
of Tibetan origin have always been loyal citizens of India. 

20. The Government of India cannot accept that the Agreement signed in 
1954 between India and China had no bearing on the question of the boundary 
between the two countries. It is true that during the negotiations neither side 
asked to discuss the boundary question. The Indian delegation did not raise it 
because, so far as the Government of India were concerned, the boundary was 
well-known and beyond dispute, and there could be no question regarding it. Not 
only was the boundary shown on official Indian maps, but Indian authorities had 
been exercising administrative control over all areas up to the international border 
shown on Indian maps. If the Chinese Government were at all serious about their 
claim to any of these areas, it would be expected that they would at least refer to 
their claims, if not discuss them. It is true that Premier Chou En-lai at the first 
meeting said that the relations between China and India were becoming closer 
every day and that from among the outstanding questions the two sides could 
settle questions which were ripe for settlement. The Indian Ambassador then 
pointed out that there were only small questions pending between India and China 
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but he wished to see nothing big or small remaining outstanding between the two 
countries. Premier Chou En-lai replied that two large countries like India and 
China with a long common frontier were bound to have some questions, but all 
questions could be settled smoothly. In the context in which Premier Chou En-lai 
made this statement, it could hardly be inferred that he had in mind Chinese 
claims to vast tracts of territory which were shown as parts of India in Indian 
maps and were under Indian administration. At the meeting of January 8, 1954 
the Vice-Foreign Minister of China stated that the negotiations between China and 
India were to settle, in accordance with the Five Principles, those pending questions 
that were ripe for settlement. The Indian side accepted the principles as the basis 
tor discussions. In his speech on April 29, 1 954, after the signing of the Agreement, 
the leader ot the Indian Delegation stated. ' “we have gone through fully questions 
that existed between our two countries in this (Tibetan) region”, thus indicating 
that in the Indian view no dispute or question w as left over. The Indian Delegation 
throughout took the line that all questions at issue between the two countries 
were being considered and, once the settlement was concluded, no question 
remained. In view of this the Chinese statement that Ambassador Raghavam* 8 
agreed, in what is stated to be an informal talk, that the boundary question would 
not be discussed, is surprising. 

21. In these circumstances the Government of India can only express their 
surprise at the contention of the Chinese Government that the question of the 
boundary between the tw o countries was not touched at all during the discussions 
leading to the 1 954 Agreement. When Article 4, which specifies six passes in this 
area, was being; discussed, the Chinese delegation brought forward a draft which 
stated that the Chinese Government “agrees to open” the passes. In other words, 
it was claimed that these passes belonged to China. This was contested by the 
Indian representative Mr. Kaul, who stated that they were Indian passes. It cannot, 
theretore, be asserted that the question of the ownership of these passes was not 
raised at all. The text as finally agreed upon was: “Traders and pilgrims of both 
countries may travel by the following passes and route”. This could only be 
interpreted to mean that the use of these passes does not involve ownership 
because they are border passes. 

Chinese Government have also contended on a priori grounds that 
the boundary question could not have been discussed in 1954 because at that 
time “the question which the two countries were most concerned about and 
which called for urgent solution was the establishment of normal relations between 
India and the Tibet Region ot China on a new basis”. But surely normal relations 
etw een India and Tibet region of China could not have been established if the 

37. T.N. Kaul. 

38. N. Raghavan. 
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Chinese Government had in mind at that time claims to large areas of Indian 
territory contiguous to the Tibet Region. The Government of China were then 
fully aware of the alignment of the international boundary as shown on official 
Indian maps. They must also have been aware of the authoritative declaration 
made in 1950 by the Prime Minister of India on the subject of India’s frontiers. 
Besides, the Government of China were aware that the Constitution of the Republic 
of India, adopted after lengthy discussions in open sessions of the Constituent 
Assembly, made specific mention in its Sixth Schedule of the Tribal areas of 
Assam and the North East Frontier Agency, which the Chinese Government now 
seek to claim as Chinese territory. In the 1 954 Agreement the Chinese Government 
affirmed their respect for the territorial integrity of India. In the circumstances 
mentioned above they could not have done so if they intended to raise a demand 
subsequently for large areas of Indian territory. Further, in discussions with the 
Prime Minister of India in 1 954 and 1 956-57, the Prime Minister of China did not 
give any indication whatsoever that his Government had large territorial claims, 
but, on the contrary, gave the impression that the revision of the maps was 
essentially a procedural issue, which would be made in due course. The conclusion 
is obvious that the Chinese Government have changed their position since 1954. 

23. The Government of India cannot accept the contention that the area 
south of the traditional boundary east of Bhutan has always belonged to China 
and was until recently under Chinese jurisdiction. The territory was under the 
Varman, the Salastambha and the Pala dynasties till the 8th century, when they 
came under the pressure of the Ahoms, a branch of the Shan tribe. Finally, in the 
13th century, an Ahom ruler gained control over the whole kingdom and gave the 
name Ahom, now softened to Assam, to the country. The Ahom rulers held sway 
in this area for nearly six centuries till they w'ere finally displaced by the British 
authority in India in 1 826. During the last years of Ahom rule control over the 
tribal peoples in the north weakened, but authority was re-established by the then 
Government of India over a period of years. At no time, however, was the 
sovereignty over these areas lost by the rulers of Assam or acquired by the Tibetans. 
The tribal areas south of the traditional watershed boundary have always been 
part of India. 

24. In the 1 9th century the Government of British India asserted their authority 
over the tribes who acknowledged the right of that Government to maintain law 
and order in their areas. References to the territory of the British in the agreements 
concluded by the British Indian Government with the tribes meant merely that 
such territory was then under the direct administration of the British Government 
in India, as distinct from the tribal areas where they only exercised loose control. 
But at no time did these tribesmen cease to be under the central authority of the 
British Indian rulers. 

25. The only evidence that the Chinese Government have brought forward 
to support their claim to jurisdiction over this area is with reference to Tawang 
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and the Walong area. But Tawang and Walong form only a tiny fraction of the 
large area now claimed by the Chinese Government, and the evidence brought 
forw ard in regard to these two localities has no relevance to the rest of the area. 
Even with regard to Tawang and Walong the arguments of the Chinese Government 
are untenable. Tawang was never a part of Tibet. The local administration of 
Tawang was in the hands of a Raja, who was assisted by Chhoryens , or headmen 
of groups of villagers, and Kachungs or village headmen. The only functions 
which the Lama hierarchy exercised in this area was ecclesiastical. In Tawang 
there is a large Tibetan monastery, whose Abbot and monks collected religious 
dues from the local inhabitants, who are Lamaists. Collection of such dues could 
not and did not confer any territorial sovereignty on the Tibetan authorities in 
respect of Tawang. This view is also supported by the statement made by the 
Chinese plenipotentiary at the Simla Conference in 1914. Ivan Chen stated on the 
7th March 1914 that “what is paid to the Tibetans is not in the shape of revenue, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but merely contributions to the monasteries. It 
is rather charity than a tax.” And on 13th June 1914 Sun Pao-Chi, the Chinese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, informed the British Minister in Peking that “the 
Tibetans affected to think that they had rights over all places inhabited by Lamaists, 
but this was not so. The Lamas might have ecclesiastical authority but this did 
not necessarily mean that these places belonged to Tibet.” 

26. Again, certain Tibetan families owned private estates south of the 
traditional boundary and collected rents. These rents cannot be regarded as 
Government taxes. It is possible that these rents were paid even after 1914, for 
the agreement betw een the Indian and the Tibetan representatives on the boundary 
safeguarded the rights of private estates. 

27. The Chinese Government have quoted the agreement signed in 1853 
between the British Indian authorities and the Monbas, and claimed that the Indian 
Government by this agreement recognised the Monbas as belonging to Tibet. 
Had this been so, it would be expected that the British Indian Government would 
have signed the agreement direct with Tibet. The Tibetan Government were, 
during these years, negotiating on their own, as is shown by their treaty with 
Nepal signed in 1856. In fact, the agreement of 1853 concerned one specific 
instance in which a Tibetan was involved, and the local Rajas appeared to be 
acting on this particular occasion for the Tibetan Government. Indeed, nine years 
earlier, in 1844, these Rajas accepted British authority in India by a written 
agreement. The key sentence of the 1844 Agreement reads as follows: “We also 
pledge ourselves to act upto any orders we may get from the British authorities.” 

28. The Walong area in the lower Lohit valley, which the Chinese Government 
refer to as Lower Tsayul, consists of a few villages inhabited by Mishmis and 
refugee Tibetans. The presence of the latter does not prove that this area belonged 

to Tibet. These refugees resisted the attempts of the Tibetan authorities to collect 
taxes. 
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29. It is incorrect to state that the authoritative maps published in India and 
China showed the boundary in this sector according to the alignment now being 
shown on Chinese maps. As already stated, the Postal Map of China published in 
1917 showed the boundary in consonance with the Indian alignment as shown in 
Indian maps. In November 1925 the University of Peking published a map showing 
the Frontiers of China at a time when China had expanded most, that is in the 
days of the Ching dynasty before 1911. Even then the frontier east of Bhutan was 
shown approximately along the present alignment. As for official Indian maps, 
the Government of India have already drawn the attention of the Chinese 
Government to the Map of India published by the Survey of India in 1895, which 
showed the tribal area by a light orange colour wash. From 1938 to 1952 the 
Survey of India showed this boundary by an undemarcated symbol, because in 
fact the boundary had not been demarcated on the ground. As, however, the 
traditional boundary lay along a major watershed, the Government of India decided 
in 1954 that no demarcation on the ground was necessary. The undemarcated 
symbol was, therefore, omitted in subsequent maps. 

30. The Government of China have mentioned in this connection the Map of 
India (1945) included in the third English edition of the book The Discovery of 
India by Mr. Nehru. The particular map was a sketch map inserted by the publisher, 
and the author could not be held responsible for its inaccuracy. Nor should any 
adverse conclusion be drawn from it, so far as the Government of India are 
concerned. 

3 1 . The Government of India regret that the Chinese Government should 
persist in questioning the validity of the Agreement reached in 1914 between 
India and Tibet confirming the traditional boundary east of Bhutan. This was not 
the first time that Tibet conducted negotiations and concluded treaties, in her 
own right, with foreign states. On several occasions before 1914 Tibet had 
conducted negotiations and concluded treaties with other states. For example, 
Tibet concluded a treaty with Nepal in 1856 and another with Great Britain in 
1904. These treaties were never objected to by China and were fully operative. At 
the Simla Conference, the Tibetan and Chinese plenipotentiaries met on an equal 
footing. This position was explicitly and unequivocally accepted by the Chinese 
Government. The three Plenipotentiaries exchanged copies of their credentials at 
the first session of the Conference on October 13, 1913. The credentials of the 
Tibetan representative issued by the Dalai Lama made it clear that Tibet was an 
equal party at the Conference with the right “to decide all matters that may be 
beneficial to Tibet”, and the Chinese representative accepted the credentials of 
the Tibetan representative as being in order. The credentials of the British Indian 
representative, which were also accepted by the Chinese representative, confirmed 
that all the three representatives were of equal status, and that the Conference 
was meeting “to regulate the relations between the several Governments.” 

32. It is not true to say that the Agreement of March 1914 between India and 
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Tibet about the Indo-Tibetan boundary was secret. It was an Agreement between 
the authorised representatives of the two parties, reached after full discussion, 
and approved by the Government of Tibet. There was, therefore, nothing 
clandestine about it. Moreover, the Indo-Tibetan boundary was delineated on the 
map appended to the Tripartite Convention, which was also signed by the Chinese 
representative on April 27, 1914. The 1914 boundary Agreement was published 
in the 1929 edition of Aitchison’s Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, the previous 
edition having been published as early as 1909. The Chinese Government never 
protested against this Agreement. In fact, long before this Agreement the 
Government of British India had asserted their authority over these tribal areas, 
concluded Agreements with the tribes and created tw o Frontier Tracts comprising 
the entire territory. These facts were all well-known and neither the Tibetan nor 
the Chinese Government ever challenged the British Indian authority. 

33. The Government of India cannot accept the contention of the Government 
ot China that the Simla Conference only discussed the boundaries between Tibet 
and China and between Outer Tibet and Inner Tibet. It is also incorrect to say 
that the red line on the Convention Map which was signed by the Chinese 
representative represented only the boundary betw een Tibet and the rest of China, 
and that it was never stated that part of this red line was the boundary between 
China and India. The argument that the McMahon Line sector of the red line on 
the Convention Map represented the boundary between Tibet and China is fantastic. 
Article 9 ot the Convention, initialled by British Indian, Chinese and Tibetan 
plenipotentiaries, dealt with the boundaries of Tibet and the map attached to the 
Convention clearly showed Tibet’s boundary with India. It is this boundary line 
which is known as the McMahon Line. The Postal Map of China published by 
the Chinese Government in 1917 showed this line as the boundary between India 
and Tibet, and marked the territory south of the line as India. By no stretch of 
imagination can it be contended now that any Chinese territory then lay south of 
the McMahon Line. The contention that the red line represents the boundary 
between Tibet and China is contradicted by the Chinese Government’s own 
statement that jurisdiction had been exercised in the area south of the line by the 
Tibetan authorities and not by the Chinese Government. 

34. It is strange that the Chinese Government should now seek to rely on the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, and argue that the 1914 Agreement was 
invalid as Britain was precluded by the 1907 Convention from having direct 
negotiations with Tibet. As China was not a party to the Convention between 
Britain and Russia, she cannot invoke that Treaty in support of her contention. In 
tact, throughout the negotiations, the Russian Government were kept fully 
informed of the progress of the negotiations. A copy of the Agreement including 
the map was given to the Russian Government, who raised no objection to the 
negotiations and the subsequent Agreement. 

35. The Chinese note refers to four protests made in 1946-47 by the Chinese 
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Government. It may be stated that these protests related to acts of British Indian 
administration in a small area of the North-East Frontier Agency in 1943. The 
Government of India then replied that “the only activities in which the Government 
of India have been engaged in the area in question have been entirely restricted to 
the Indian side of the boundary between India and Tibet, which has been accepted 
for over 30 years." The protest of the Kuomintang Government of November 
1949 merely stated that China had not signed the Simla Convention. No reply was 
sent to the protest as soon afterwards, in December 1949, the Government of 
India recognised the People’s Government of China. A few months later, in August 
1950, the Government of India mentioned in a note to the Government of China 
that the recognised frontier between Tibet and India should remain inviolate. The 
same year the Prime Minister of India declared publicly that India stood by the 
McMahon Line. There could, therefore, be no doubt about the Government of 
India’s position in regard to the international boundary. 

36. The Tibetans never protested against the Indo-Tibetan boundary as agreed 
upon in 1914. On more than one occasion, they acknowledged its existence and 
affirmed that they had no wish to dispute its validity. When the McMahon Line 
was verbally re-affirmed by the British Indian Representative in 1936 and 1938, 
the Tibetan Government replied that they were fully aware of the terms of the 
1914 Agreement. It is the Government of India which protested in 1943 against 
illegal penetration by the Tibetans into Indian territory. Similar protests were made 
by the Indian Government whenever the Tibetans sought to take advantage of 
Indian preoccupations in order to levy illegal dues in Indian territory. When the 
Government of India protested, the Tibetans withdrew. As for the fantastic Tibetan 
claims put forward in 1947, Prime Minister Nehru’s letter of September 26, 1959 
has adequately dealt with them. 

37. The Chinese Government are aware of the special treaty relations which 
the Government of India have w ith Bhutan and Sikkim. In view of this the 
Government of India welcome the explanations given in the Chinese note relating 
to the boundaries between Sikkim and Bhutan on the one hand and Tibet on the 
other. The note states that the boundary between Sikkim and the Tibet region of 
China has long been formally delimited, and that there is neither any discrepancy 
on the maps nor any dispute in practice. The Government of India would like to 
add that this boundary has also been demarcated on the ground. As for Bhutan, 
its northern boundary is traditional and well-known. Adjoining it on the east is the 
North-East Frontier Agency of India, w hose boundary with Tibet is both traditional 
and delineated by agreement. It is not, therefore, possible for any Tibetan territory 
to lie south of the McMahon Line. The Government of India note with satisfaction 
that the Chinese Government have not repeated their map claims to any part of 
northern Bhutan. In view of the responsibility of the Government of India for the 
defence and maintenance of the integrity of Bhutan and Sikkim, the Government 
of India welcome the assurance of the Government of China that they will not 
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encroach on the territory of Sikkim and Bhutan. 

38. The foregoing paragraphs have set out in brief the points of substance 
regarding the Sino-Indian boundary question. The Government of India can only 
express their regret that the Chinese Government should have repeated their earlier 
versions of the incidents at Longju and at Kongka Pass in the Chang Chenmo 
valley. The true facts regarding these incidents have already been communicated 
to the Chinese Government in the earlier Indian notes, and the various points 
raised in these notes still remain unanswered. It is only necessary to point out 
that if in fact the Chinese personnel entered Longju 5 days after the withdrawal 
of the Indian personnel, the Indian casualties cannot be explained. Similarly, the 
detailed account of Shri Karam Singh, which was handed to the Chinese Embassy 
in Delhi on November 24, 1959 disproves the Chinese Government’s version of 
the incident at Kongka Pass. 39 The Government of India have to state once more 
that these unfortunate incidents, involving severe casualties among Indian 
personnel, would not have occurred, if the Chinese troops had not intruded into 
Indian territory and taken offensive action against Indian police personnel engaged 
on routine patrol duty on Indian soil. 

39. The Government of India share the sentiments of friendship expressed 
by the Chinese Government. Even before they attained independence, the people 
of India demonstrated in ample measure their friendship for the Chinese people. 
Since the achievement of independence by India this feeling of friendship has 
found expression in many concrete ways. The surprise and disappointment of 
the Indian people have therefore been all the greater at the challenge to the historic 
frontier of India by the Government of China. Recent developments have deeply 
disturbed the minds of the Indian people and created a feeling of uneasiness over 
the long frontier which for centuries had remained tranquil. In the interest of the 
two countries and of peace of the world, active steps must therefore be taken to 
remove the causes of the present tension and to establish a firm foundation of 
friendship between the two countries. 

40. An essential first step is for the two Governments to agree on an 
arrangement without delay, which would completely eliminate the risk of border 
clashes and facilitate a friendly settlement of the disputes. In their latest note, the 
Chinese Government have repeated their earlier proposal that the armed forces of 
the two Governments should withdraw twenty kilometres or some other agreed 
distance from the border, and that the armed personnel of both sides should stop 
patrolling along the entire border. These suggestions have been discussed in detail 
in the Prime Minister of India’s letter of November 16, 1959 to Premier Chou En- 
lai. 40 The constructive proposals made by the Prime Minister of India in that letter 

39. See SWJN/SS/55/pp. 445-459. 

40. See White Paper No. Ill, pp. 47-5 1 . Also available in SWJN/SS/54/pp. 492-498. 
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are intended to secure the objective which both the Governments have in view. 
The Government of India would still hope that the Government of China would 
accept these proposals. 

4 1 . The Chinese Government have asked the Government of India to accept 
the position, as a preliminary to discussions, that “the entire boundary between 
the two countries has never been delimited and is therefore yet to be settled 
through negotiations.” It is clearly impossible for the Government of India to 
accept this proposition which they consider unreasonable and against the facts of 
history, geography, custom, tradition and international agreements. The facts 
enumerated in the preceding paragraphs entirely disprove the Chinese 
Government’s contention. The Government of India are anxious for a friendly 
settlement but they cannot possibly accept suggestions which gravely prejudice 
their basic position. 

42. In his letter of November 16, 1959, to Premier Chou En-lai, the Prime 
Minister of India expressed his readiness to meet the premier at a suitable time 
and place, but suggested that the immediate efforts of the two Governments 
should be concentrated on reaching an interim understanding, which would help 
in easing the present tension and prevent the situation worsening. Although no 
further border incidents have taken place in recent weeks, the urgent need for an 
interim understanding is paramount. The basic causes of tension and resentment 
remain. The Government of India are yet unable to understand why during the 
last year or so the long border which had remained tranquil through the centuries 
should have become a source of tension and anxiety. If there are any deeper 
reasons for this, they are unaware of them. Apart, therefore, from the boundary 
question, it is important, in the interest of both China and India and of world 
peace in general, that the two Governments should leave nothing undone, which 
could remove misunderstanding and restore the traditional friendship and cordiality 
between the two countries on a firm basis. 

The Embassy takes this opportunity of renewing to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the People’s Republic of China the assurances of its highest 
consideration. 

Peking, the 12th February, 1960. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 

Government of the People’s Republic of China, 

Peking. 
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26. Mayor’s Civic Address in honour of Nikita Khrushchev 41 

[Refer to item 196] 

On behalf of the Citizens of Delhi to 
His Excellency Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Your Excellency, 

We. the Mayor and the members of the Municipal Corporation of Delhi, deem it 
a high privilege to extend a warm and cordial welcome to Your Excellency today 
in the name of our ancient city, which is also the symbol of the new hopes and 
aspirations of a resurgent nation. 

We had had the pleasure of honouring Your Excellency at this very place 
more than four years ago. Unforgettable scenes of enthusiasm and of great goodwill 
towards Your Excellency and the friendly people of the Soviet Union were then 
witnessed. We welcome Your Excellency again today not only as the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, but also as one who is profoundly 
influencing the course of contemporary world history. People from various parts 
of our country, who have joined in the welcome to Your Excellency today, bespeak 
our warm affection for your people and admiration and gratitude for Your 
Excellency’s noble endeavour in the cause of lasting peace. 

Your Excellency’s recent visit to the U.S.A. and the exchange of views with 
President Eisenhower has given a new hope to millions of people all over the 
world. The establishment of cordial and friendly relations between these two 
great countries is the most decisive factor in the solution of the world’s problems 
today. In common, therefore, with all peace-loving people we hope and pray that 
the coming high level meeting between Your Excellency and President Eisenhower 
and other leaders will bring success to man’s long and often frustrating quest for 
peace. 

The grow ing Indo-Soviet intercourse in the economic and cultural fields is 
an outstanding example of cooperation between two countries with different 
political and social systems. In our task of building a better life for our people, we 
have received invaluable help from your country. The Steel Plant at Bhilai will be 
a lasting symbol of Indo-Soviet friendship and cooperation, strong and resilient 
as the steel itself that emerges from these w'orks. We are also thankful to the 
Soviet Union for help in building up other plants and in our efforts to raise 
agricultural production through modem techniques. 

May we take this opportunity to pay tribute to the historic achievements of 
Soviet Science which sent a powerful spaceship from the earth and blazed a path 

4 1 . Ramlila Ground, Delhi, 12 February 1960. 
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to the moon? The Ice breaker “Lenin” has not only, broken the ice of the oceans 
but also pointed a way to the peaceful uses of atomic and nuclear energy for the 
welfare of man. 

The Municipal Corporation of Delhi is particularly beholden to the Moscow 
City Soviet for the opportunity afforded some months ago for a delegation of our 
members to visit your beautiful and well-laid out Capital and other important 
cities and places. We gained valuable knowledge and had also an opportunity of 
seeing the warmth of friendship entertained for our people in your country. It 
was a moving and memorable occasion. 

We are beholden to Your Excellency for giving us an opportunity to welcome 
you in our midst today. We venture to offer you as a mark of our high regard a 
specimen of our handicrafts. 

We are 

Your sincere admirers 
Mayor and Councillors 
of the Corporation of Delhi, 


27. Mayor’s Civic Address in honour of Dr. Vieno Johannes 
Sukselainen 42 

[Refer to item 214] 

On behalf of the Citizens of Delhi of His Excellency 
Dr. Vieno Johnnes Sukselainen, Prime Minister of Finland. 

Your Excellency, 

Soon after our independence, India entered into diplomatic relations with Finland. 
We welcomed these contacts between distant Finland, which is the world’s most 
northern State, and our own country, because we had grown to admire the heroism 
of the Finnish people in defending their freedom under the most trying conditions. 
Nearly three years ago, our Prime Minister visited Finland and received a cordial 
welcome from Your Excellency and the Finnish people. Ever since then, we have 
been looking forward to the opportunity of greeting and honouring Your Excellency 
in India, and we are happy that now the occasion for doing so has come to us. 
We, the Mayor and the members of the Municipal Corporation of Delhi, have 
great pleasure in extending a warm and cordial welcome to Your Excellency on 
behalf the citizens of this ancient and historic city, which is the capital of the new 
India. 

42. Diwan-e-Aam, Red Fort, Delhi, 15 February 1960. 
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Outwardly, there is a great difference between Finland and India. You come 
from a country bordering on the Arctic areas, while our country spreads out 
from the high mountains of Central Asia to the tropical areas in the South. You 
come now from the depth of winter in Finland to a warm and, we hope, a pleasing 
climate in New Delhi, which perhaps is not so unlike the summer in Finland. Your 
country is a large one in size, though with a population which is about one- 
hundredth of that of India. Small as your population is, it has distinguished itself 
in many ways, in literature, in sport and athletics, and above all, in your love of 
freedom and your capacity to sacrifice for its maintenance. Whatever distances 
or climatic conditions may separate us, we have felt a close kinship with your 
people. This kinship has resulted in a remarkable similarity in their outlook in 
matter of foreign policy. We have both pursued a policy of non-alignment and of 
keeping out of military alliances. For a country in the geographical position of 
Finland, this path has been a difficult one to tread; yet you have pursued it with a 
courage and steadfastness that excites admiration. Because of this kinship, the 
Finnish-Indian Society in Helsinki has been active in the promotion of understanding 
and goodwill between India and Finland. 

Under Your Excellency’s leadership, Finland has taken great strides in economic 
and social progress. An advanced system of social welfare and security has been 
established. Despite the strain on your country’s economy in the post-war period 
on account of the payment of indemnities and the resettlement of four to five 
hundred thousand uprooted people, Finland has been steadily marching on the 
road to prosperity. 

There is another common feature in the circumstances that face our countries. 
We have a number of national languages which we recognise and encourage, 
even though our Constitution has chosen one of them for all-India purposes. In 
Finland, you have two languages both of which you recognise and encourage. 

We are confident that Your Excellency’s visit to our country will further 
strengthen the existing friendly relations between us and lead to larger mutual 
intercourse in cultural and economic fields. We also trust that our cooperation 
will strengthen the noble cause of peace which is so dear and essential to both 
our countries. 

We are beholden to Your Excellency for your gracious acceptance of our 
invitation to receive this welcome address from us. As a token of the high regard 
which our people have for Your Excellency and your gifted people, we venture to 
present to you a small specimen of our handicrafts. 

We are 

Your sincere admirers 
Mayor and Councillors 
of the Corporation of Delhi. 
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28. Note 43 by N. C. Sen Gupta 44 

[Refer to item 152] 

Visit of Mr. Paul Hoffman, Managing Director 
of United Nations Special Fund — February 26 to March 1, 1960 

The United Nations Special Fund was set up on the 1st January, 1959 to finance 
special projects which would contribute to the economic development of under- 
developed countries. The original idea of SUNFED — Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development — to assist capital development programmes, was 
supported very strongly at different United Nations Session by the Indian 
Delegation, but ultimately, mainly because of lack of American and British support 
and the disinclination of the Russians to promise anything definite, a compromise 
was reached and the Special Fund as now set up does not look after capital 
development at all. The Special Fund is intended “to provide systematic and 
sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated technical, economic sad 
social development of the less developed countries and to accelerate their economic 
development, inter alia, by facilitating new capital investment of all types by 
creating conditions which would make such investments either feasible or more 
effective.” As far as practicable, the fund will concentrate on relatively large 
projects and avoid allocations of its resources over a great number of small 
projects. Assistance will be provided mainly in the form of teams of experts with 
adequate provision for equipment and supplies. 

2 The Special Fund is distinguished from the World Bank in that it is not a 
lending institution. Neither does it finance capital formation, except in connection 
with research or training institutes. However, the Special Fund will finance surveys 
which will lead to investments by financial agencies. 

3. The Fund is made up of voluntary contributions from Member Nations. 
India contributed the equivalent of Rs. 500,000/- in non-convertible rupees for 
1959. In response to the special request of the Managing Director for increasing 
contributions, it was agreed that India’s contribution for 1960 will be the equivalent 
of $ 2 million in non-convertible rupees, provided the total of the Special Fund 
reaches $ 100 million; the Indian contribution will be reduced proportionately if 
the target of $ 100 million is not reached. 

It may be mentioned that India also contributes annually the equivalent of S 
525,000/- in non-convertible rupees to the United Nations Expanded Technical 
Assistance Programme. 


43. 15 February 1960. File No. 39(3)-UN 1/60, pp. 2-5, MEA. 

44. Joint Secretary, Ministry of Finance. 
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4. The Fund is managed by the Managing Director (Mr. Paul Hoffman) 
who is assisted by a Deputy Managing Director (Prof. William Arthur Lewis 
reported likely to be replaced by Shri C.V. Narasimhan very soon) and who works 
under the guidance and control of a Governing Council. The Governing Council 
consists of 18 members. The present composition of the Governing Council is: 

(1) U.S.A., (2) U.K., (3) France, (4) India, (5) Mexico, (6) Argentina, (7) 
Netherlands, (8) Denmark, (9) Italy, (10) Chile, (11) Ghana, (12) U.A.R., (13) 
Canada, ( 14) Japan, (15) U.S.S.R., (16) Pakistan, (17) Peru, and (18) Yugoslavia. 

Members retire by rotation after three years. Of the members of the first 
Council, Nos. 1 to 6 is for three years, 7 to 12 for two years and 13 to 18 for one 
year. India’s membership will thus last till the end of 1961. 

5. In 1959, India sponsored the under mentioned five projects:- 

(1) Power Engineering Research Institute under the Central Water & Power 
Commission, Ministry of Irrigation & Power, with two wings, one at 
Bhopal and another at Bangalore. 

(2) Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute. Durgapur under the 
Council of Scientific & Industrial Research, Ministry of Scientific 
Research & Cultural affairs. 

(3) Central Labour Training Institute, Howrah under the Ministry of Labour 
& Employment. 

(4) Three Regional labour Institutes at Kanpur, Calcutta and Coimbatore 
under the Ministry of Labour & Employment. 

(5) The Higher Institute of Fisheries Training in India, Department of 
Agriculture, Ministry of Food & Agriculture. 

6. The first four projects have been accepted by the Special Fund for the 
amounts shown against each:- 

( 1 ) Power Engineering Research Institute.Bhopal and Bangalore. $ 1 ,928,800 

(2) Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute, Durgapur. $ 691,400 

(3) Central Labour Training Institute, Howrah. $ 860.000 

(4) Three Regional Labour Institute at Kanpur, Calcutta 

& Coimbatore. $ 330.000 

Total $ 3,810,200 

Thus the project for a Higher Institute of Fisheries Training is the only one 
pending from last year out of India’s requests. 

7. For the current year, the following projects have been submitted after 
consultation w'ith the different administrative Ministries and with the approval of 
the Planning Commission: 

Foreign exchange cost 

1 . An All-India Scheme for the investigation of potential 

Hydro-Electric sites. r*. 100 lakhs 

2. National Aeronautical Research Laboratory, Bangalore. Rs. 100 lakhs 
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Rs. 15 lakhs 


Rs. 12 lakhs 
Being worked out. 
Being worked out. 


3. Central Training Institute, Ludhiana. Rs. 38 lakhs 

4. Central Training Institute, Hyderabad. Rs. 38 lakhs 

5. Central Training Institute, Kanpur. Rs. 38 lakhs 

6. Central Training Institute, Madras. Rs. 38 lakhs 

7. Central Public Health Engineering Research Institute, Rs. 25 lakhs 

Nagpur. 

8. Central Scientific Instruments Organization, New Delhi. Rs. 25 lakhs 

9. Testing of mechanical equipment for mines Rs. 25 lakhs 

1 0. Rekha Copper Exploration and Khetri 

and Daribo Copper investigations. Rs. 20 lakhs 

1 1 . Mould and tool making establishment for the Plastic 
Processing Industry, and Expert service which are being 
worked out. 

12. Installation of a multi-test water tunnel at the Central Water 
& Power Research Station at Khadakvasla. 

13. Ravine Reclamation in Madhya Pradeah. 

14. Establishment of a Soil Analyais Laboratory. 

15. Survey and Investigations of potable water 
supply resources and associated sewerage and 

drainage scheme of greater Calcutta. Rs. 24 lakhs 

8. The authorities of the Special Fund have already intimated that items 10 
& 1 1 which involve capital investment will not be eligible. The Special Fund 
authorities have arranged that Dr. Otto Walch who is Senior Adviser at the Water 
Resources Development Training Centre, Roorkee under the United Nations 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance would also study and check up 
the project at item 1 . The other projects are under consideration. 

9. The Special Fund provides only foreign exchange and the recipient 
Government have to certify that the entire local expenditure would be met by 
them. Usually the Special Fund insists on an Operation Agreement to be executed 
by the recipient Government with the concerned specialised agency of the United 
Nations. That is to say, for a research project, the Plan of Operation is executed 
with UNESCO and a labour project is similarly assigned to ILO. The recipient 
Government has also to execute an overall agreement with the Special Fund. 
India has already executed the overall umbrella agreement and has also executed 
Plans of Operation with UNESCO for the Power Engineering Research Institute 
and the Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute. 

10. It has been represented to the Special Fund that countries like India 
which have specific executive directorates need not invariably depend on a 
specialised agency of the United Nations for administering a project as it involves 
ultimately a cut from the grant given by the Fund. Thus our CWPC looks after 
the execution of the Power Projects in India, the CSIR looks after Research 
Institutes, the DGRE looks after Labour Training Institutes. Though the resolution 
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passed at the 9th meeting of the Governing Council held on 28.5.1959 allows the 
Managing Director to entrust execution to an authority in the recipient country, 
he has not so far done so. The executing agency will be paid from 5 to 1 5 percent 
of the total costs by the Special Fund. If the work is entrusted to an organisation 
in the recipient country itself, this amount will be saved and may be available for 
additional foreign exchange assistance. 


(N. C. Sen Gupta) 
Joint Secretary(FA) 
Ministry of Finance(DEA) 

29. S. K. Dey to Nehru 45 

[Refer to item 91] 

February 15, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

(1) Foodgrain production in Agriculture 

Our current promotional activities in agriculture have been confined largely to 
use of available fertiliser, organic manure, utilisation of irrigation especially minor 
irrigation, improved seeds and improved practices to the extent technical know- 
how is available at the grassroot. While it is difficult to make an exact estimate of 
the acceptance of improved practices, it can be safely asserted that the big 
cultivators have taken advantage of most of the assistance offered. The small 
holders of land and the share-croppers are by and large still to adopt improved 
practices. I would not like personally to hazard an estimate of increase in production 
in Community Development areas vis-a-vis non-Community Development areas. 
I attach to this a statement indicating the trend of production in Community 
Development areas vis-a-vis non-Community Development areas over a period 
of four years as observed by the National Sample survey through crop cutting 
estimates. The report from this organisation giving further details and explanations 
w'ould be available in about a month. I shall let you have it as soon as it is ready. 

You will see that there is distinct improvement in agricultural activities in 
Community Development areas. The growth of “Panchayati Raj” and Cooperation 
should help the programme further, although the process of democratic growth 
in these institutions will be slow r and undulated. Spectacular increase in the tempo 
of agricultural activity consistently with democracy and the current conditions in 
India will how r ever, be dependent very largely on the rate at which we can develop 
availability of agricultural credit, investment for minor irrigation, fertilisers, seeds 
and supply of iron, steel and cement for farming operations. While efforts are 

45. Letter (Extracts). File No. 1 7(263 )/60-64-PMS. 
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being made to develop local manurial resources, I am beginning to realise more 
and more that these efforts will grow significantly only when local manure is 
combined with chemical fertiliser. 

My claim is that the agriculturists in Community Development areas are now 
ready individually and organisationally to make use of supplies, credit and technical 
assistance as fast as these can be created and offered to them. The phenomenal 
growth in the demand for fertiliser and other supplies since the Community 
Development movement got in swing will offer ample testimony. From the 
Community Development Ministry we are going all out to place the highest 
emphasis we can, on agriculture in Community Development programme and on 
utilisation of resources available. But my hunch is that any increase in production 
beyond about 25 per cent above the normal level we had for instance in 1956-57, 
will depend on a progressively higher level of availability per acre of land of the 
facilities I have mentioned earlier. This has also to be supported by the creation of 
an incentive in the farmer in the shape of a guaranteed minimum price which I 
consider vital from the psychological point of view. 

(2) Double cropping in irrigated land:- 

Double cropping is being emphasised in Community Development areas wherever 
there is irrigation. Double cropping is growing slowly but steadily. It could grow 
more rapidly with availability of fertiliser, the reason being that the second crop 
without adequate fertiliser does not work out to be as profitable a proposition for 
the farmer howsoever desirable it may be from the national point of view. 

(3) District Organisation 

I may mention that the warrant of precedence in the district organisation has 
been more or less as follows 

( 1 ) General Administration. 

(2) Police. 

(3) Engineering. 

(4) Health and Medicine. 

(5) Education. 

(6) Agriculture & Animal Husbandry 

(7) Cooperation, 

(8) Panchayats. 

In some States there was hardly any district administration in agriculture before 
the advent of the Community Development programme. There has been 
improvement during the past eight years, but it is not yet significant enough. The 
most promising feature is the progressive growth ot knowledge in the village 
level worker and the extension officer. More experienced officers for the district 
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are becoming increasingly available with the passage of time. The district 
organisation in agriculture and animal husbandry is, perhaps, the weakest spot in 
agricultural administration and will account partly for the inadequacy of the drive 
we have been aiming at. 

(4) Growth of Cooperatives :- 

Cooperative movement has been fairly good and sound in Bombay, Madras 
and Andhra, and perhaps also in Punjab. These States are going ahead both with 
inner content in the cooperatives and expansion in coverage and activities. Service 
Cooperatives are in the process of growth on sound lines. The movement is 
conspicuous by its weakness in the rest of the States. Expansion without sound 
growth can add only to our liability because cooperation involves organised change 
in community and individual outlook. The process in these States is bound to be 
slow if growth is to be real. The highest emphasis in this connection is being 
placed on training and education and the strengthening of the basic organisations 
in the State both official and non-official. My anxiety during the past six months 
has been to apply remedies throughout the country to put the movement on 
sound health while promoting expansion within safe limits alongside. The following 
table will give the figures, actuals from 1955-56 to 57-58 and the projection upto 
1960-61 :- 


(1955-56 ) (1956-57) 

(Actuals) (Actuals) 

(1957-58) 

(Actuals) 

(1958-59) 

(Estimated) 

(1960-61) 

(Estimated) 

1 . No of Societies 

1,59,939 1,61,510 

1,66,543 

1,83,000 

2,00,000 

2. No. of Members 

77.9 lakhs 91.16 lakhs 

102.21 lakhs 

118 lakhs 

180 lakhs 

3. Share Capital 

16.80 crores 20.41 crores 

28.22 crores 

35 crores 

45 crores 

state share ( 0.58")(2.21") (3") (3") (3" *) 

* if share capital participation is not renewed 
4. Reserve & other funds 




12.45" 

13.45" 

14.15" 

15" 

17' 

Deposits 

7.04" 

8.05" 

8.63" 

9.2" 

10' 

Loans given 
49.6" 

67.3" 

96.00" 

125.0" 

190' 


As regards distribution of foodgrains through cooperatives, this is being done 
only on a very limited scale in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. We are planning for 
expansion in consumers business during the Third Plan which will include 
foodgrains, sugar and kerosene and similar other materials in short supply. The 
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expansion programme now in progress in the cooperative marketing sector should 
also help this process. 

I may now mention that I have had here, since middle of December, about 6 
to 7 representative farmers from every Block in India visiting the World Agriculture 
Fair at our instance. I am spending about a couple of hours discoursing with 
every group of people every alternate day of my stay in Delhi. The questions that 
you posed are also the ones that I have broadly discussed with these peasant 
representatives. I also discussed the same with the Pradhans and the Pramukhs 
of four divisions out of five in Rajasthan during my visit to that State last week. 
I have discussed this subject threadbare with my officers here. I have checked 
up all these reactions from outside with the reactions from within. 

Yours sincerely, 
S.K. Dey 


RESULTS OF CROP ESTIMATION SURVEYS IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT AREA 1955-56 to 1958-59 

Comparison between estimates of yield in C.D. and non-C.D. areas. 
(Average yield in lbs. per acre) 


Crop 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

Rice Yield rate for C.D areas 

966 

1,004 

810 

978 

Yield rate for non-C.D.areas 

785 

798 

702 

852 

Percentage difference 

23 

26 

15 

15 

Jower Yield rate of C.D. areas 

450 

567 

607 

496 

Yield rate for non-C.D. areas 

400 

456 

458 

391 

Percentage difference 

13 

24 

33 

27 

Wheat Yield rate for C.D. areas 

803 

761 

646 

801 

Yield rate for non-C.D. areas 

645 

643 

585 

655 

Percentage difference 

24 

18 

10 

22 

Gram Yield rate for C.D. areas 

629 

779 

569 

701 

Yield rate for non-CD. areas 

515 

613 

496 

601 

Percentage difference 

22 

27 

15 

17 


Note Yield rates for rice both for C.D. and non-C.D. areas do not include the 
States of Kerala, Orissa and West Bengal. 


At the instance of the Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation the 
Directorate of N.S.S. has been carrying out a Survey since 1955-56, to estimate 
the yield rates of principal crops in the Community development areas. The object 
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of the Survey is to study the yield rates in community Development areas in 
relation to the other areas. 

A comparison between the yield rates of the development and non-development 
areas shows that the yield rates in the development areas have been substantially 
higher than those for the non-development areas, the difference between the two 
varying from 15 to 25 per cent. This difference is about 15 per cent in the case of 
rice, about 20 per cent in the case of wheat and 25 per cent in the case of jowar. 

A comparison of yields over the four year period shows that except for 
jowar the yields in 1957-58 for both C.D. and non-C.D. areas were very much 
depressed. This year was severely affected by floods and drought. On the whole, 
the yield rates of rice and wheat in the C.D. areas remained about the same 
during this period while there was a fairly noticeable increase in the yield rates of 
jowar and gram. 

In this connection it has to be stated that the coverage by the sample survey, 
of the C.D. areas has been expanding from year to year. The survey in 1955-56 
took into account the blocks allotted upto 1953 (accounting for 10 per cent of 
the geographical area), which, as is well known, were located in the most favourable 
areas with assured supply of water and other facilities. Since then the coverage 
of the survey increased in successive years, extending to 15 per cent of the 
geographical area in 1956-57, 20 per cent in 1957-58 and 30 per cent in 1958-59. 
With enlarged coverage of the C.D. programme, less agriculturally progressive 
tracts get included in the C.D. area, which naturally have an adverse effect on the 
yield rates. It is also likely that with the expanded programme the per block 
availability of resources like chemical fertiliser gets reduced. In spite of these 
adverse influences the high order of yield rates in C.D. areas has been maintained 
over the period in respect of rice and wheat and it has been bettered in respect of 
jowar and gram. 


30. Tara Singh to Nehru 46 

[Refer to item 15] 

February 16, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

After your reply of 7th October, it looked as if my communications were becoming 
a source of annoyance to you. So I thought it better to remain silent. There was 
no dearth of events in the Punjab, but how much good it would have done had I 
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continued complaining to you. Nevertheless you must be aware, how much the 
Sikhs dislike the present policy of the Government particularly that of going back 
on promises, pacts and conventions solemnly made with them. 

2. Take the instance of the Regional Formula. This was an important political 
settlement between the Congress Government and a minority community. It was 
the primary duty of the Congress Government that this pact was fully implemented. 

I had my doubts which I expressed there and then that the Chief Minister Shri 
Partap Singh would never implement it, but no attention was paid to my protests. 
The result has been that this formula in the hands of the State administration has 
proved worse than a spent squib. They blamed me for the breach, but my challenge 
to find out the actual truth regarding the breach through some independent means 
has never been accepted. Till he got as his Chairman a man of his own choice, 
Shri Partap Singh never allowed this Regional Committee to function even 
nominally. Shri Kairon then tried to use this Committee for the purpose of creating 
further trouble between the Punjab Government and the Sikhs and others. Although 
Punjab Government had no authority in this respect, with the sinister object of 
changing the language provisions (clauses 10 and 11) of the Regional Formula, 
he constituted a committee under the false name of “Good Relations Committee" 
whose sole object was to agitate the public mind and to create unrest in respect 
of the language clauses and provisions of the Regional Formula. 

3. Another attempt to flout the authority of the Regional Committee was 
made at the time of the passing of the amendment of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act of 
January 1959. Thirty-six Gurdwaras were omitted from the schedule of Gurdwaras 
approved by the Regional Committee and this truncated schedule was put up 
before the legislature and thus a schedule never approved by the Regional 
Committee was made a part of the amended Sikh Gurdwara Act. Why this 
unauthorised change was made, the public does not know. Ugly rumours have 
been afloat and all sorts of insinuations have been made. But what the truth is, it 
is for you to find out. I only bring to your notice that all this was done without the 
consultation of the Regional Committee. 

4. The political settlement of Regional Formula was agreed to by me for the 
purpose of resolving the differences between the Sikhs and Government and not 
for the purpose of strengthening the hands of S. Partap Singh. Shri Partap Singh 
has however utilised this settlement to weed out of the state and central legislatures 
several members belonging to the Akali Party, or those who were its sympathisers. 
The Centre, I am constrained to say, never even in a single instance tried to put 
an end to these high-handed acts of the Chief Minister. Therefore, to uphold the 
rights of my community, I have to think of means other than the Regional Formula. 

5. Again, take the instance of the other Pact, that of 12-4-59. Not only you 
solemnly pledged your word that there will be no future interference, but you 
assured us that complaints of past interference in Gurdwara affairs would also be 
attended to and in proper cases wherever possible redress would be made. In 
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actual practice may I know w hat has been the fate of these solemn engagements? 
As far as the public can see, this time Governmental interference has been on an 
unprecedented scale. What is the good of these pacts when your own party men 
in the State are not prepared to honour them. So many opportunities for bringing 
about better relations have been lost simply because somehow or other the State 
Chief Minister seems to be of the mind, that he w ould be lost if all was quiet on 
the Punjab front. 

6. There was practically no opposition to the Akali Dal till the three Sikh 
Ministers, a little before the elections, began organising parties for fighting them. 
For instructions and guidance and for resolving differences, every other day 
they came running to Delhi. On advice from Delhi, they amalgamated their three 
parties into one. The Pradesh Congress President and other leading Congress 
members took active part, and they made a political issue of the Gurdwara 
elections. All the resources of the Ministers and their departments were utilised to 
the full. Money was collected by them not only from the Punjab but also from 
outside through governmental influence, from everyone who had any contact 
w ith the Government. The judiciary, the police and other departments were utilised 
for this purpose. 

7 . To avoid any chance of defeat, alliance with the Communists was made. 
This coalition could never be effective unless the government, had come to its 
rescue. The bait of postponement of realisation of the Betterment Levy and even 
of its quantum was thrown in the way of the electors and particularly of the 
communists. As the amount involved was crores of rupees, this settlement with 
the communists could never have been made except with the knowledge of the 
authorities. This is a clear case of bribing the voters at the expense of the State 
Exchequer. The daily press carried reports from day to day. A couple of these 
cuttings marked A, B and C are enclosed herewith. You have been demanding 
specific instances. Will this instance of using public funds for influencing Gurdwara 
voters not do? The matter of postponing the realisation of Betterment Levy and 
reduction in its quantum was decided upon by the Punjab Cabinet in the end of 
December 1959 but its announcement w r as withheld till the psychological date 
that is a week before 17th January, the actual election data. 

8. When such is the state of affairs, at government levels, what can two 
nominees of the Akali Dal on the Four Man Committee do? A nominee of the 
Go\ eminent, a member of the Subordinate Serv ices Selection Board and thus a 
government servant took leave, the better to be able to fight the Gurdw'ara elections. 
From all this the inference is clear that either the Sikh ministers are too strong 
and do what they like in the matter of flouting your Pact, or as they give out, and 
I am sure they misrepresent that you have no objection to their doing what they 
like in Gurdwara affairs. 

9. As if Governmental forces were not enough, Shri Partap Singh and his 
nominee Sardar Darbara Singh, the President of the Pradesh Congress, used the 
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Congress organisation for the purpose ot influencing Gurdwara elections. Sardar 
Darbara Singh wrote circular letters to all prominent Congressmen including 
members of state and central legislatures to hurry back to their own constituencies 
to help the candidates of the Sadh Sangat Board (Copy enclosed). The defeat of 
the government party has not only been signal but even ignominious. Do you 
blame the public if they make the government and the Congress itself a shareholder 
in this ignominy? 

10. Not deterred by this defeat, however, Shri Partap Singh, to keep his flag 
flying, has been inviting deputations from his own party and has started meddling 
with the Gurdwara rules at their behest. All this is against the letter and spirit of 
your Pact. 

11. Before I conclude, kindly allow me to relate one more instance of 
governmental interference which is being exercised through the disgraced, 
disowned and defeated SGPC. You know parliamentary practices better than 
anyone else. In between the inauguration of the new Committee and dissolution 
of the old one, there is an interregnum. During this period no serious work is 
done by the outgoing body, but not so in the case of the old SGPC. Not only is 
this body shunting the gurdwara employees about, but hundreds of nominations 
have been made by it to rural committees. To undo the verdict of the electorate 
the old SGPC has also submitted a panel of the names out of which selections to 
the judicial commission are made. You know this judicial body is the ultimate 
authority which has to see that the SGPC and the committees subordinate to it 
function in accordance with the provisions of the Gurdwara Act. By putting in 
this panel the old SGPC though itself extinct, is attempting to keep the governmental 
control on Gurdwara affairs through this judicial commission. Another thing the 
old SGPC doing is that it has called a general meeting for the 6th March next for 
the purpose of passing the budget of the ensuing financial year. I am positive 
Punjab Government will deliberately delay the constitution of the new SGPC to 
enable the old Committee to pass the budget. Thus you can see at every stage, at 
every step, we are met with ministerial intervention. 

12. Really I do not understand what the government stands to gain by 
persistently irritating the Sikhs. It is not intelligible whom the Sikh ministers 
represent. If democracy had any real meaning, they would not be there. But 
Government insists on spiting the Sikhs. It couldn’t have done better than by 
appointing Giarxi Kartar Singh as Minister. The Sikhs have shown their resentment 
of the Ministry. If Hindus get a similar chance I am sure they would do the same. 
All these things were passing through my mind, but I was hesitating whether I 
should write to you or not. Then I thought that as you are the Prime Minister of 
India I must put you in possession of all these facts. Shri Partap Singh and other 
Punjab Ministers who derive their authority from yourself, misuse the same and 
keep the gulf wide; not only between Sikhs and the Government, but even between 
the Sikhs and Hindus and indeed even between Sikhs and Sikhs and thus it is that 
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they subject even your name to public criticism. 


Yours sincerely, 
Tara Singh 


31. A. M. Khwaja to Nehru 47 

[Refer to item 235] 

Etawah 
February 17, 1960 

My dear Jawaharlal, 

Day before yesterday I tried to send you a message through Indira but she was 
not available on the telephone and I was informed that she would be available the 
next day at 10 A. M. I came here yesterday for the annual function of the college 
and also for the ceremony of formal opening of the Jawahar Museum for which 
I have invited Humayun Kabir. Having regard to the urgency of my message and 
the uncertainty of contacting you, through Indira, as advised by you, I am writing 
this letter from here (Etawah). 

Apart from my personal feelings for Mahendra Pratap Singh who was my 
class-fellow for six years in the Aligarh School I cannot help feeling that he was 
almost the first man who after giving half of his property to Prem Maha Vidhyala 
Vrindaban (Mathura) left his young wife and two small children in 1914 in an 
attempt to free India through Afganistan and other countries. This attempt failed 
but there can be no doubt as to his love of our Mother land and his sacrificing all 
for it. He was an exile for 32 years. In his absence his Estate was at once taken 
over by the British Government, under the Bengal Estate Prisoners Regulation 
(III of 1 8 1 8) and ultimately the confiscation was legalised by an Act of the Central 
Government known as Mahendra Pratap Singh Estates Act of 1923. Under legal 
advice and as provided for in the said Act the Vice-Roy granted a sanad to his 
minor son Prem Pratap Singh under certain conditions and this estate continued 
to be managed by the Court of Wards under certain conditions laid down in the 
sanad. One of the conditions was that neither the grantee nor his heirs shall 
render any assistance or support to the said Mahendra Pratap Singh either 
pecuniarily or otherwise in any manner whatsoever. 

After our attaining independence this Act should have been repealed as early 
as possible but unfortunately this has not being done so far. Now one Sri 
Purushottam Dass Patel M.P. has introduced a Bill No. 62 of 1958 for the purpose. 
I wish that this Bill had been brought up by the Government rather than a private 
member. 

47 . Letter. File No. 207, NAI. Raja Mahendra Pratap Papers. 
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I am informed that this Bill will come up before the Parliament on 1 9th February. 
If I had not been engaged here I would have come personally to beg you, in the 
name of the love of Mother land to give your support to the Bill. I cannot conceive 
that there could be any opposition by our party. We may not agree w ith the views 
of Mahendra Pratap Singh which I consider more Philosophical than Political, 
but we cannot forget Mahendra Pratap's love and sacrifice for our country. 

It would be an act of good grace fitting you generosity, if you put in few 
words yourself in support of the Bill. 

Trusting that this would find you in excellent health and spirits. 

With love 


Yours affectionately, 
A. M. Khwaja 


32. Humayun Kabir to Nehru 48 

(Refer to item 140] 

February 17, 1960 

My dear Panditji. 

Thank you for your letter No.337-PMH 60 of February 15. I960. 

I am glad you have directed Thacker to look into the question of organisation of 
the Indian Science Congress. Immediately after the session. Professor Parija, 
General President this year, wrote to me a letter in this connection. I have also 
suggested some changes in the method of organisation and suggested to the 
Secretary that these may be considered by the Executive Committee. 

1 agree that we have not always taken full advantage of the visit of eminent 
scientists whom we invite on the occasion of the Science Congress. Even during 
the current year I had suggested that instead of arranging an extensive programme 
for Professor Niels Bohr, we should try to arrange that he could spend perhaps 
about five days to a week each in Bombay, Calcutta. Delhi and Madras. 1 had also 
suggested that we might invite young scientists from different parts of India to 
come and attend seminars at these places in order to come into contact with 
Professor Bohr and benefit by discussions w ith him. If we follow a pattern like 
this in future, the visit of scientists from abroad would make a definite contribution 
to our scientific work 

Thank you also for sending me Prof. Haldane's article. You may remember 
that I had already w ritten to you about this article on 12th February’ in connection 
w ith our proposal for an Institute of Theoretical Physics in the Third Plan. 


48. Letter. File No 5 1958-62, Humayun Kabir Papers. NMML 
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I will be grateful for an opportunity of discussing all these matters with you 
when the immediate pressure of the Budget Session is over. 


Yours sincerely, 
Humayun Kabir 


33. V. K. Krishna Menon to Nehru 49 


[Refer to item 154] 


February 18, 1960 


My dear Prime Minister, 

I have received in the last two or three days a note from the Foreign Secretary 
and some other papers from the concerned Joint Secretary in regard to the United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. 

The communications say that an early meeting of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee will take place. A copy of a letter from President Eisenhower is also 
sent to me. 

You will recall that I have more than once expressed views on this matter in 
regard to the four Conventions. The United Nations also considered the 
Conventions in the Sixth Committee. Opinion in the United Nations was sharply 
divided, with neither side having a 2/3rd majority, nor likely to have one. In this 
division of opinion the line was broadly between the haves and the have-nots. Of 
course, the haves can and do always rally a number of others under their pressures. 

The British, Americans and the Australians have taken care to call on me 
when they were here on campaign visits and to produce argument papers, etc. 

The British are aware of the flaws in their position and, from their point of 
view rightly, seek to convince us that their proposals are the only practical ones 
as they cannot accept propositions which the majority of the Asian-Africans 
want. The pressures put on us are what one would expect from the great maritime 
powers who are naturally concerned to maintain as far as they can their positions 
of privilege. But can we overlook our interests or that of those who are similarly 
placed as ourselves? 

I submit that this is not an academic matter, but one in which grave interests 
are in conflict. We may not, therefore, be unduly influenced by the arguments of 
interested parties and the high pressure propaganda while we should show every 
courtesy and consideration. 


49. Letter. File No. 13, V. K. Krishna Menon Papers. NMML. 
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I would like to point out that there are countries even more concerned than 
ourselves, such as Indonesia, and also have strong views but are not in a position 
to send out delegations or exert pressures in regard to international conferences. 

I think, I should make one further point that the position we take should not as 
far as possible be a considerable departure in regard to our lining up with the 
power alignment with the powerful nations. 

The views and interests of Indonesia and the Arab countries are strong and 
deep. Can we ignore them? Even apart from the territorial sea there are aspects 
of these Conventions which unless altered or considerable reservations made 
(which would he objected to by others) would commit us to positions in regard 
to maritime law creating situations leading to international friction and resulting in 
parties taking the law into their own hands. 

There is a further point to be considered by us. The Canadians have a position 
of their own. That position does not go far enough for us, but it is different from 
that of the British and the Americans and reserves greater advantages for the 
territorial State although it does not help more from the point of view of security. 

The maritime powers insist on the inclusion of the right that warships can 
treat the sea beyond the 6-miles as the High Sea. This does not suit us or any 
Asian-African countries. (It was not so long ago the United States Fleet showed 
the flag around the Lebanon). 

I submit this note to you at this stage, feeling that you will agree that the 
matter requires full consideration. The debate on this matter and the attitude of 
the majority of countries at the U.N. which includes the great majority of the 
Asian-African countries, good many Latins and the Soviet Bloc, is a new factor 
which has to be taken into consideration. It may well be that no decision can be 
reached at present until the present backward countries are in a stronger position 
in the world. Even as things are, it is doubtful whether, even with our support, a 
2/3 rd majority can be obtained for any position. Should we place ourselves in a 
position where we are either unnecessarily being inimical to our own interests 
and those of our friends by throwing our weight on the side of the vested interests? 

Indonesia may be crude and extreme in her demands, but her future is in 
jeopardy and her skin comes in for a close shave. For the great maritime powers 
to obtain for themselves advantages, in practice, it is not necessary for a “claim 
of right” to be established in public international law. If the position as it is, or 
would be if the views of the smaller nations were accepted, is not totally to their 
advantage they can always negotiate bilateral agreements, but this requires stopping 
to do so. 

I would like once again to say that this note is not submitted from the point of 
view of creating unnecessary differences or ignoring the weight of the 
representations made to you or that we should exercise ourselves on something 
that is not very much our concern. On the other hand, I submit for your 
consideration the facts and the positions in regard to the approach are very much 
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our concern, especially in relation to (a) our national interests, and (b) their 
implications in the context of world alignments. 

Affectionately 
V. K. Krishna Menon 


34. Ali Yavar Jung to Subimal Dutt 50 

[Refer to item 206] 

Belgrade 
February 18, 1960 

My dear Dutt, 

Vilfan, when he was Ambassador in India, presented the view to his Government 
that, of all the political parties in India, the one which merited the greatest attention 
was the Indian National Congress both because, under the Prime Minister’s 
leadership, it was increasingly developing socialistic trends and because it had 
both the capacity and opportunity to implement them. According to him, the 
other political parties suffered either from reaction (like the communal parties) or 
derived their inspiration and guidance doctrinaire (like the Socialist Party). 

2. While relations with the Socialist Party have been maintained by the 
Socialist Alliance here, Mr. Milentije Popovic, who visited India recently and met 
the Prime Minister and other leaders, was disappointed at some of the trends 
among the Indian Socialists such as their line on Tibet and what he thought was 
rather a luke-warm or even just token support on their part of the initiatives taken 
in the direction of cooperatives and decentralization of local self-government 
when they could have risen above party and associated themselves more 
enthusiastically with these progressive developments. As far as the C.P.I. was 
concerned, he noted the jolt suffered by the Communist Party by the events on 
the frontier but felt that it still remained substantially inspired from outside. The 
Indian National Congress alone, he felt, was the party of practical progress which 
had both a record of considerable achievement and the capacity and power to do 
even more in the future while keeping India clear of military alliances. Part of 
these impressions was conveyed to me directly by him and Madame Vilfan who 
accompanied him; the rest I have gathered from sources in touch with him and 
even from conversations with ICardelj under whom he works. 

3. Four days ago, I was informed that Mr. Vlahovic, a prominent Member 
of the Central Committee, ex-chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Federal Assembly and, next to Kardelj, the leading party theoretician, wanted to 

50. Letter from India’s Ambassador in Yugoslavia to the FS. File No. 1 5(7) Eur(E)/60, pp. 12- 
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have a talk with me on behalf of the Socialist Alliance in which he holds important 
office. I went to see him the day before yesterday and had a long talk with him on 
many subjects of common interest. Mr. Vlahovic’s immediate purpose was to 
convey to me the keen desire of the Socialist Alliance that the Indian National 
Congress should be represented at the session in April in Belgrade of the Congress 
of the Socialist Alliance. I told him that, so far as I knew but could not say 
authoritatively, the Congress did not send representatives to other organizations 
outside and that this was perhaps in part because it happened to be holding office. 
He said he was aware of this as previous contacts with Mr. Dhebar and others 
had elicited a somewhat similar reply. All the same, he said, the Socialist Alliance 
had sent (or was sending) an invitation and would appreciate my writing officially 
so that the matter might be brought to the notice of the Prime Minister. He added 
that the Socialist Alliance would welcome the presence of the Congress 
representative even if they came only as observers. 

4. In conveying this request to you, I have thought it necessary to give you 
the background of the thinking here with regard to the Congress if only to explain 
the reason why so much importance is attached to its presence at the time when 
the Socialist Alliance hold its session. The Socialist Alliance is distinct from the 
League of Communists even though its office bearers all belong to the League. 
Non-communists who, however, are reconciled to the economic and social 
programmes of the Communist Party and are prepared to live and work for them, 
form the bulk of its membership and, except for its communist members, the 
rest may profess and practice religion. In effect, the Socialist Alliance is a sort of 
bridge (or public relations organ and even a compromise) between the Communist 
Party, which is in the minority, and the broad masses of the people. 

5. Unless questions of principle or the implications of accepting one such 
invitation stand in the way, I would recommend consideration of this particular 
invitation, but this is a matter for consideration at the Party level and I cannot, 
therefore, say more beyond conveying the request, the background and such 
recommendation as you may read into my words. To supplement them I would 
add that some such contacts between our Congress Party and the Socialist Alliance 
would prove advantageous to both. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ali Yavar Jung 
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35. R. Venkataraman to Nehru 51 

[Refer to item 102] 

Madras 
February 19, I960 

My dear Prime Minister, 

1 wish to recall my letter dated 30th December, 1959 relating to the establishment 
of an Aluminium Plant at Salem. I understood that you indicated to the Planning 
Commission that the Madras State may be allowed to go ahead w ith the scheme 
and I naturally felt happy that there would be an end to all the objections. 

The Planning Commission, however, raised a new point that the electricity 
rates proposed to be charged to the Aluminium Plant cannot be sustained as the 
Madras Electricity' System was working at a loss. I explained again to the Planning 
Commission that they had been poorly informed about the Madras Electricity 
System and that the Madras Electricity System has been working between the 
period 1951 upto date on a net surplus ranging from 7 to 9 per cent It is a pity 
that the project should be delayed on the basis of such incorrect data. 

I now understand from my officials who visited Delhi that Planning 
Commission is reverting to the question ot the propriety of the rates charged by 
the Madras Electricity System to the proposed Aluminium Plant. I have already 
explained to you the political implications of the delay or the deferment of this 
scheme. I am afraid I shall find the responsibilities of my office too heavy for me 
if the sanctions are not received at least during the Budget Session of the Legislature. 
With kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. Venkataraman 

36. K. Ram to Nehru 52 

[Refer to item 59] 

As directed by PM, I wrote to the Special Police Establishment to enquire about 
the cases of corruption reported by Shn Shanker Lall through Shn CD Deshmukh 
The S.P.E. has sent a note giving information regarding one of the cases which 
was reported to that organisation. In this case all the persons who were accused 
of corruption were discharged by the court after hearing the defence arguments. 
Departmental action against some of these officers is, however, still pending. 


51. Letter. File No 17(96)/56-61-PMS 

52. Note, 22 February 1960. 
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2. As regards the other cases reported by Shri Shanker Lall. the S.P.E. 
considers that there were obvious difficulties in making the necessary enquiries 
w ithout disclosing the name of Shn Shanker Lall. As Shri Shanker Lall feels that 
his life is in danger, any action which is likely to bring his name into greater 
prominence might lead to further trouble. But as the charges of corruption reported 
by Shri Shanker Lall are of a very serious nature, I feel that every effort should 
be made to get at the truth. 

3. If PM approves, I shall write to the S.P.E. again on these lines. In the 
meantime, PM might like to inform Shri C.D. Deshmukh of the present position. 


37. M. C. Chagla to Nehru 53 

[Refer to item 1 33 J 


Washington. D. C. 

February 23, 1960 

My dear Panditji, 

You will remember I had written to you on the 23rd June, 1959 about a cheap 
oral contraceptive which Dr. G Pincus was experimenting with and seeking to 
put on the market. In reply to that you pointed that you were opposed to a field 
trial being held in India on women, because you were informed that such trials 
were not held in the United States on white women and, to put it bluntly. Dr. 
Pincus wanted Indian women to be the guinea pigs. You also enclosed a note by 
Colonel Raina in which he seems to have taken the same view. 

Dr. Pincus came and had lunch with me yesterday and I bluntly put to him 
the reason why we were not allow ing field trials in our country. He was really 
shocked at hearing this. He told me that this was a complete travesty of facts. It 
seems that this pill was produced in Massachusetts State which does not permit 
contraceptives to be sold or used. The result was that the field trials had to be 
held outside Massachusetts and field trials on American w hite women have been 
held and very successfully held in California and Chicago. 

The pill is a great success in Puerto Rico and Haiti where it had been tried on 
a large scale and it is even now being tried in the two States in this country' w hich 
I have just mentioned. The results have proved that there are hardly any secondary 
effects and if a child is bom in a subsequent pregnancy, there is no effect on the 
child Far from there being any ill-effects, the pill results in a more regular 
menstruation. 

What struck me as most important from the point of view of our country is 
that Dr. Pincus assured me that he had now come to learn that all the raw materials 
we would require are to be found in abundance in India itself. The cost will only 
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be the non-recurring one of setting up the factory and importing some machinery 
and even this could be done through American pharmaceutical companies which 
are now functioning in India in partnership with Indian companies. He told me 
that he estimated the cost at 12 cents per person for pills which would last a 
month. 

In view of this, don’t you think that the opposition of Government to try 
these pills on human beings should be removed? As you know. Dr. Khanolkar is 
prepared to have a field trial on women in Bombay. As far as I know, Mr. J.R.D. 
Tata is prepared to help the scheme financially to a certain extent. 

With kind regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
M.C. Chagla 


38. K. R. Kripalani to Nehru 54 

[Refer to item 244] 

Reference President’s query regarding the enclosed letter from Madame Tomiko 
Kora of Japan. 

Madame Tomiko Kora whom I met in Tokyo during my visit there is one of 
the most distinguished public workers in that country. A pacifist, humanist and a 
member of the Japanese Parliament, she is actively associated with all good causes, 
particularly for the welfare of women and children. During Rabindranath Tagore’ 
s visit to Japan in 1916, she had acted as his secretary. Since then she has been a 
pacifist and a devoted admirer of Tagore, Gandhi and Nehru. She is taking active 
interest in the Tagore Centenary Committee that has been set up in Japan. 

Madame Kora has suggested that the two most famous books of Tagore, 
Gitanjali and Crescent Moon (Child poems) should be retranslated into Japanese 
and published as gift books, profusely illustrated, for the benefit of the younger 
generation in Japan. These publications should be subsidised so as to keep their 
price low and within the reach of students. It seems that in the Japanese edition 
of the President’s 55 book. The Discovery of India, the publishers have announced 
that the author has kindly donated the royalties from this edition to any cause that 
would help the youth of Japan. Madame Kora has suggested that the royalties 
from the President’s books (Japanese edition) could be most fruitfully utilised in 
making possible the proposed editions of Tagore’s Gitanjali and Crescent Moon 
as gift books for the young. She has further requested the President to write a 

54. Note, 24 February 1960. File No. S.A. 82A/7. Part.I, Japan, Sahitya Akademi Records. 

55. The Prime Minister as he was the President of the Sahitya Akademi. 
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short message to Japanese youth and children making this gift to them, which 
would be published in the two volumes. 

Since the President has already earmarked the royalties as donation to a good 
cause, Madame Kora’s suggestion is worth his gracious consideration. Madame 
Kora is well known to the Indian Embassy in Tokyo. The information Attache, 
Sri Pouchpa Dass, may be asked to discuss this proposal with her and get all the 
particulars clarified and then report to the President. 

39. Harishwar Dayal to Nehru 56 

[Refer to item 188] 

Koirala is leaving on 6th March for Peking where he arrives 11th after brief stops 
at Rangoon and Hong Kong. He asked me today for a talk on matters likely to 
come up for discussion there on which he seems a little nervous. Upadhyaya 
joined discussions towards the end. 

3 1 . Koirala said Chinese have been pressing Government of Nepal orally and 
by letters since last October to agree to opening of a Chinese Embassy in 
Kathmandu. Nepalese feel they cannot put this off indefinitely. They have told 
Chinese that matter will be discussed during Koirala’s visit and apparently hope 
to use this as a bargaining counter in discussions about the frontier. 

32. On frontier question Koirala said the least he would ask for was a statement 
that Chinese accepted the traditional boundary. He asked what he should do if 
Chinese proposed a boundary commission or a non-aggression pact. I expressed 
the personal view that a pact would be meaningless unless it was based on 
acceptance of the traditional frontier. Once there was such acceptance a boundary 
commission might if necessary be set up to determine whether a particular locality 
lay on one side or other of the agreed frontier but it would be disastrous to treat 
the whole frontier as an open question to be considered by a joint commission. I 
told them of the difference between delimitation and demarcation. I also reminded 
them of what you had said in Delhi and suggested that they should take advantage 
of any spirit of accommodation the Chinese might show but be firm against 
aggressiveness. 

33. They said they would greatly value any advice you might feel to give on 
these questions either now or when we return for Trade Treaty discussion’s in 
Delhi. They hope in particular that we might suggest some formula in regard to 
the frontier and boundary commission which could be worked into a formal 
statement. 


56. Telegram No. 408, Kathmandu, 25 February 1960. 
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40. Chou En-lai to Nehru 57 

[Refer to item 156] 

Peking 
February 26, 1960 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister, 

I thank your Excellency for your letter of February 5, 1960, which was brought 
here on February 12 by Indian Ambassador to China, Mr. Parthasarathi. At the 
same time, the reply to the Note of December 26, 1959 of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the People’s Republic of China' 8 made by the Indian Embassy in China 
on the instructions of Indian Government was also delivered by Mr. Parthasarathi 
to our Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 5 ’ 1 The reply Note of the Indian Embassy will be 
answered by the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs after studying it. 

Your have in your letter agreed to the suggestion of the Chinese Government 
and myself for the holding of a meeting between the Premiers of China and India 
in the immediate future so as to explore avenues which may lead to a peaceful 
settlement of the boundary issue, and invited me to visit Delhi in the latter half of 
March. I express to you my deep gratitude for your friendly invitation. The Chinese 
Government has consistently held that the friendship between the Chinese and 
Indian peoples is eternal, that it is necessary and entirely possible to settle the 
boundary issue between the two countries in a friendly and peaceful manner, and 
that the two countries must not waver in their common desire for a peaceful 
settlement of the boundary issue on account of temporary differences of opinion 
and certain unfortunate and expected incidents. The Chinese Government, 
therefore, takes a positive attitude towards the forthcoming meeting and has 
confidence in it. As to myself, needless to say, I am very glad of the opportunity 
of once again visiting the capital of great India, meeting the great Indian people 
fighting for the prosperity, strength and progress of their motherland and for 
world peace, and seeing you as well as other friends whose acquaintance I had 
the honour of making during my last visits. I particularly hope to see the dark 
clouds hovering between our two countries dispersed through or joint efforts, so 
that the long standing friendly relations between the two countries may be 
consolidated and developed. 

Owing to reasons in connection with State affairs I shall come to your country 
in April. The specific date will be discussed and decided upon through diplomatic 
channels. 

With kind regards, 

Chou En-lai 
Premier of the State Council of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

57. White Paper No. Ill, p. 99. 

58. See White Paper No. Ill, pp. 60-82. Also avialable in SWJN/SS/56/pp. 398-423. 

59. See Appendix 35. 
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Abyssinia 

Ethiopia 

AICC 

All Indian Congress Committee 

AIR 

All India Radio 

AITUC 

All India Trade Union Congress 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

BBC 

British Broadcasting Corporation 

Bombay city 

Mumbai 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

CD 

Community Development 

CENTO 

Central Treaty Organisation 

Chou En-lai 

Zhou En-lai 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CPP 

Congress Parliamentary Party/Congress Party in 
Parliament 

crore 

ten million 

CS 

Cabinet Secretary 

CSIR 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

CWC 

Congress Working Committee 

CWPC 

Central Water and Power Corporation 

East Pakistan 

Bangladesh 

FAO 

Food and Agricultural Organisation 

FB 

Forward Bloc 

FLN 

Front de liberation Nationale 
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FS 

Foreign Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

GOC 

General Officer Commanding 

GOC-in-C 

General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 

GOI 

Government of India 

I&B 

Information and Broadcasting 

ICS 

Indian Civil Service 

IFAP 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

IFS 

Indian Foreign Service 

ILO 

International Labour Organisation 

J&K 

Jammu and Kashmir 

JN 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

JNMF 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 

KPCC 

Kerala Pradesh Congress Committee 

lakh 

one hundred thousand 

LIC 

Life Insurance Corporation 

Madras (city) 

Chennai 

Madras (State) 

Tamil Nadu 

MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MKP 

Mazdoor Kisan Party 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

MLC 

Member of Legislative Council 

MP 

Member of Parliament 

musafirkhana 

guesthouse 

Mysore (State) 

Karnataka 

NAI 

National Archives of India 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

NCC 

National Cadet Corps 

NDC 

National Development Council 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 
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NES 

National Extension Service 

NHTA 

Naga Hills and Tuensang Area 

NMML 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

NSS 

National Service Scheme 

O&M Division 

Organisation and Methods Division 

Ootacamund, Ooty 

Udhagamandalam 

panch 

one of the elected representatives of panchayat 

Peking 

Beijing 

PIB 

Press Information Bureau 

PMS 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

PPS 

Principal Private Secretary 

PS 

Private Secretary 

PSP 

Praja Socialist Party 

PTI 

Press Trust of India 

PWD 

Public Works Department 

Samsad 

Court ofVisva-Bharati University 

SEATO 

South East Asian Treaty Organisation 

SG 

Secretary General 

SGPC 

Shiromani Gurdwara Prabhandhak Committee 

SP 

Socialist Party 

SPE 

Special Police Establishment 

SR&CA 

Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 

SUNFED 

Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development 

SWJN (FS) 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru (First Series) 

SWJN (SS) 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru (Second 
Series) 

taluka 

territorial subdivision of a district 

UGC 

University Grants Commission 

UK 

United Kingdom 

UNICEF 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund 
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UNESCO 

UNGA 

UNO 

UP 

UPSC 

USA 

USSR 

VIP 

WANA 

WH&S 

White Paper I 


White Paper II 


White Paper III 


WHO 

Zila Parishad 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

United Nations General Assembly 
United Nations Organisation 
Uttar Pradesh 

Union Public Service Commission 
United States of America 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Very Important Person 
West Asia and North Africa 
Works, Housing and Supply Ministry 
Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and 
Agreements Signed Between the Governments of 
India and China, 1954-1959 [New Delhi, 1959] 
Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged 
Between the Governments of India and China , 
September-November 1959 and A Note on the 
Historical Background of the Himalayan Frontier 
of India [New Delhi, 1959] 

Government of India, Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged 
Between the Governments of India and China , 
November 1959-March 1960 [New Delhi, 1960] 
World Health Organisation 
District Council 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 

• Nehru found the time to advise S. R. Das, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Viswa-Bharati, on 
how to run the University's kitchens; and 
the Vice-Chancellor seemed to need 
prime ministerial advice on the matter. 

• Nehru was subjected to a grilling in the 
Lok Sabha on 1 7 February on the question 
of the difference between Indian 
“administered territory” and just India. 

• During an exchange in the Rajya Sabha on 
29 February 1960, Bhupesh Gupta asked 
whether Acharya Kripalani proposed to 
lead troops against the Chinese. 

• Nehru wrote to A. M. Khwaja that Raja 
Mahendra Pratap was “rather mad” and 
“bereft of sense” and that when he rises in 
Parliament, “there is a burst of laughter.” 

• When Jaswant Singh, Independent MP 
from Rajasthan, accused Nehru in the 
Rajya Sabha on 12 February 1960 of 
“cringing” before Pakistan, Nehru replied 
“I am not so gallant and brave as Jaswant 
Singh.” 

• Nehru told the Southern Languages Book 
Trust “if you want a person to hate books, 
confine him to textbooks.” 

• Nehru thought the Salaijung Museum 
“contained a lot of junk” in addition to 
“some fine pieces.” 

• “Delhi is the worst place for any kind of 
intellectual work” Nehru wrote to B. V. 
Keskar. 

• Khrushchev told Nehru on 12 February 
1 960: “Eisenhower is very much different 
from Macmillan, because, as you know, 
Eisenhower is not Macmillan”; “When I 
met Nixon he told me that he was in trade 
with his father. His tragedy is that in 
politics he has the same attitude as in 
trade”; and the Shah of Iran “comes from 
a dynasty of robbers.” 
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